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PREFACE. 


My  purpose  in  compiling  this  book  has  been  to  present  to  the  student  of 
ancient  Roman  history  and  literature  a  complete  analysis  of  the  latest  results  of 
archaeological  and  topographical  investigations  in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  idea  of  such  a  work  first  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago  during  a  winter 
vacation  visit  to  Rome,  and  I  have  since  made  several  journeys  to  Italy 
with  the  express  object  of  correcting  and  enlarging  the  information  acquired 
by  study.  Unfortunately  for  such  researches,  travelling  in  the  less  frequented 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  has  been  attended  with  some  difficulties 
of  late  years.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  from  the  delayed  publication 
of  Cavalicrc  Rosa's  long-looked -for  map  of  the  Campagna,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  limit  that  section  of  my  work  which  relates  to  the  Campagna,  and 
to  follow  a  much  less  extensive  plan  in  it  than  I  had  originally  intended. 

The  importance  of  archaeological  and  topographical  research,  especially  in 
the  investigation  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  continually  increases  with  the 
progress  of  criticism,  and,  the  more  mistrustful  modern  science  renders  us 
with  regard  to  the  primitive  traditions  recited  by  Roman  historians,  the  more 
indispensable  becomes  the  appeal  to  actually  existing  monuments  and  sites. 
How  plentiful  a  harvest  remains  to  be  gathered  in  this  field  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  new  excavations  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  by  the  discoveries  at 
the  Marmorata,  at  Ostia.  and  at  the  Grove  of  the  Dea  Dia.  If  it  should  ever 
become  possible  to  disinter  the  ruins  of  the  north-east  side  of  the  Forum 
Romanum,  or  to  carry  out  further  explorations  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  or  on  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  Servian  walls  and  gates,  the  gain  to  Roman  history  and 
antiquarian  knowledge  will  be  great  in  many  ways,  and  many  most  interesting 
questions  will  obtain  a  solution. 

I  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  an  index  of  passages  quoted  from 
classical  writers,  to  make  this  volume  useful  to  the  student  of  classical  literature. 
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viii  Pn/aer. 

For  the  construction  of  this  index  and  of  the  general  index  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fdlin,  of  Trinity  College,  without  whose  assistance 
that  portion  of  the  work  could  not  have  been  completed.  I  must  also  express 
my  obligations  to  Cavaliere  Rosa,  director  of  the  French  excavations  at  Rome, 
who  with  the  greatest  kindness  explained  his  views  to  me  on  several  occasions  ; 
to  Mr.  Lucas  Ewbank,  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  for  revising  the  chapter  on  the 
geology  of  Rome  ;  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  to  other  friends  both  at  Cambridge 
and  at  Rome,  for  valuable  assistance  and  information. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  former  writers  fully  in 
the  notes,  and  I  have  in  all  cases  cited  the  ancient  authorities  quoted  in  the  text. 
A  list  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  modern  books  used  will  be  found  below. 

In  treating  of  the  topography  of  Rome  I  have  been  largely  indebted  to 
Becker's  admirable  work  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Handbuch  der  Romischen 
Alterthihner ;"  to  Nibby's  "Roma  nell'  Anno  1838;"  to  Professor  Rubers 
•'  Rumen  Roms;"  and  to  Dr.  Dyer's  work  on  the  "'History  of  the  City  of 
Rome." 

In  the  description  of  the  Campagna  I  have  generally  followed  Nibby's 
"Analisi  Storico-Topografico-Antiqiiaria  della  Carta  de'  Dintomi  di  Roma;" 
Bormann's  "  Altlatinische  Chorographie  und  Stadtegcschichte ;"  and  the  articles 
in  the  Annali  and  Bidlcttini  act/'  Institute  di  Corrispondenui  An/ucohqica 
by  Canina.  Hen/en,  and  others. 

The  general  map  of  Rome  is  framed  upon  the  model  of  Pecker's  and 
Du  Rieu's  maps,  giving  the  position  of  the  modern  as  well  as  the  ancient 
city.  In  the  construction  of  the  smaller  maps  and  plans  I  have  consulted 
Canina's  and  Xolli's  maps  ;  and  have  also  derived  much  help  from  the  plans 
in  Hirt,  Bunsen,  and  Reber. 

The  woodcuts  are  taken  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 

Macpherson.  of  Rome,  and  have  been  admirably  executed  by  the  late  Orlando 

Jewitt  (who  died  before  the  completion  of  the  work),  and  his  successors, 
Messrs.  Jewitt  and  Co. 


Trinity  Cui.i.i:i;k,  Cami;kuk;i:. 

7//1  S<-/>/<n:/>er,  1870. 
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OAT  ROMANO-GREEK  ARCHITECTURE. 

HORIZONTAL  OR  RFCTANGILVR  MASONRY  —  I-OLVGOSAI.  M  ASUS  R  V  —  A  NCI  LN  T  OA  TtWAVi—  APPEARANCE  OF  THK 
KOMI  I.EAN  CITV  —  INTRODUCTION  OF  THK  ARCH—  Cl.OAC.E  -CAN AI.  Al  THK  MOUTH  OF  THE  MARTA  TUSCAN 
I  F.MPI  .ES  — DIRECT  INFLUENCE  11F  GREEK  ARCHITECTURE  :  (I)  MODIFICATIONS  TRACEAIII.F.  TCI  ANCIENT  ITALIAN 
CUSTOM  AN  I)  TRADITION  ;  T  U  SCO-IK  >R|C  ;  (J)  MOIil  FIC  ATloN  S  TRACEABLE  To  THE  WANT  OF  ESTHETIC  CULTURE 
AMONG  THE  ROMANS;  ROM  A.No-loN  IC  ORDER;  ROMANO-CORINTHIAN  oKDtR  ;  (3)  MODIFICATIONS  TRACEABLE 
To  THE  VULGAR  LOVE  OF  OVERLADEN  ORNAMENTATION;  THK  ■  OMl'JSI  TK  CAPITAL  ;  UNMKANINC.  JUXTA- 
POSITION OF  DETAILS;  COSTLY  STONEWORK;  PORTICOES,  PAI-ACES,  AND  HOUSE  DECORATIONS  ;  TRIUMPHAL 
ARCHES  AND  GATEWAYS;  COLUMNS  ;  TOM  US ;  ROCK  TOMBS;  COLONNADES;  OBELISKS;  (4)  MODIFICATIONS 
TRACEABLE  TO  THE  WANT  OF  SPACE  AT  ROME  ;  THE  ARCH  ;  BRICKS  ;  ROMAN  BRICK  WALLS  ;  VAULTED  ARCHES 
OF  HRICK  ;  BASILICE;  LIBRARIES;  ROADS  ;  CAUSEWAYS  AND  TUNSELS;  BRIDGES;  CLOACA;  HARBOURS; 
AQUEDUCTS;  ORN  \MENTAL  FOUNTAINS;  CASTRA  ;  HORREA  ;  PISTRINA;  THERM.E;  BAl.N'F-A;  AMPHITHEATRF.S  ; 
NAUMACHU.  ;  CIKCIJ  THEATRES  ;  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE;  INTERIOR  OF  THE  HOUSE;  EXTERIOR  OF  THK 
HOUSE;  MAI  ERI  AI.S  ;  VESTIBULE;  WINDOWS;  ROOFS— GENERAL  APPEARANCE  OF  ROMAN  STREETS;  ROMAS 
ARCHITECTS— YITRUVIUS—  THE  ROMANS  ENGINEERS  RATHER  THAN  ARCHITECTS — THEIR  BUILDINGS  ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF  THEIR  CHARACTER. 


"  Magnificas  atles  opero»ai|ue  vUere  Umpta 

Traducti  mirii  ct  terras  per  proxima  fatis 
Currimus,  atque  avidi  veteris  mendacia  facujL- 
Kruimus,  cunctas<|ue  libet  percurrcrc  gemes." 

  ,  FMia,  568  572. 

IN  the  Aventine  hill,  under  the  Monastery  of  S.  Saba,  there  is  a  vast  sub- 
terranean quarry,  from  which  carts  may  often  be  seen  at  the  present  day 
carrying  blocks  of  a  reddish-brown  stone  to  the  various  quarters 
of  Rome,  wherever  new  buildings  happen  to  be  in  the  course  of    ret  tattguinr 
erection.      The   stone   obtained  from  this  quarry  is  the  harder  """'""^ 
kind   of  tufa,  of  which   a  great   part  of  the  hills  of   Rome  consist.'  It 
naturally  became   the  building  stone  used   by  the  first  founders  of  Rome, 
and  is  found  in  all  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  masonry  which  still  remain. 
In  many  places,  as  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Alban  lake,  and  the  sides  of  many 
of  the  hillocks  in  the  Campagna,  this  stone  ma)'  be  seen  presenting,  when 
partially  decayed,  a  very  considerable  likeness  to  a  wall  of  horizontal  layers 

1  Sec  chap.  ii.  p.  15. 
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of  stone.  When  quarried,  it  naturally  breaks  into  rectangular  blocks,  and 
suggests  of  itself  that  mode  of  building  which  we  find  actually  to  exist  in 
the  earliest  efforts  of  Roman  builders. 

The  most  interesting  of  such  primaval  relics  is  a  fragment  of  wall 
which  skirts  the  west  end  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  is  assigned  by  M.  Braun 
to  the  earliest  enclosure  of  that  hill,  the  so-called  Roma  Ouadr.ua  ot 
Dionysius.'  The  blocks  in  this  wall  are  arranged  in  layers  placed  alternately 
parallel  to  and  across  the  line  of  the  wall  (headers  and  stretchers),  so  as  to  bind 
the  mass  together  firmly.  No  mortar  is  used,  and  the  joints  are  fitted  so 
accurately  as  to  show  a  more  considerable  knowledge  of  the  art  of  masonry 
than  we  should  expect  at  so  early  a  period.  It  seems  on  this  account 
questionable  whether  the  usually  received  opinion  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
this  wall  can  be  correct,  and  the  iragments  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius 
(«.•:.  57S  -535)  found  on  the  skies  of  the  Aventine  and  the  (Juirinal  hills 
are  perhaps  more  deserving  of  attention  as  undoubtedly  ancient  works.-  I11 
these  fragments  of  the  Servian  wall  the  art  of  building  appears  in  a  more 
imperfect  state  than  in  that  on  the  Palatine.  The  vertical  joints  are  not 
so  carefully  arranged,  and  are  olten  allowed  to  stand  immediately  one  over 
the  other,  so  as  to  impair  the  solidity  of  the  masonry.  The  stones  are 
placed  close  against  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  in  some  places  the  lowest 
layers  of  them  are  imbedded  in  the  natural  rock. 

The  hills  of  Rome  and  of  the  Campagna  being  mostly  low,  and  not  offering 
in  their  natural  slate  a  sufficient  defence,  were  frequently  cased  in  this  way  with 
walls,  which  either  abutted  immediately  upon  the  natural  rock,  as1  on  the  Ouirinal, 
or  were  placed  at  a  slight  interval,  which  was  idled  up  with  rubble,  as  at 
Algiduiu  near  Prajncste."  Uther  specimens  of  these  rectangular  horizontal 
tufa  walls  which  belonged  to  cities  destroyed  during  the  Regal  period,  and 
therefore  of  indubitable  antiquity,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  Such  are  the  walls  of  Apioke,  destroyed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
situated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Via  Appia  at  the  tenth  milestone  from 
Rome,  and  of  Politorium,  now  La  (jiostra,  near  Castel  di  Leva  on  the 
Via  Ardeatina.'  In  the  walls  of  Tusculum  and  of  Ardea,  and  man)-  other 
places  in  the  Campagna,  the  same  mode  of  construction  may  be  seen.'' 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  this  style  of  building  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  peculiar  parallel  cleavage  of  the  tufaceous  rocks.  Accordingly. 

1  Ann.  Mi'  in.t.  1X5;.  p.  324  ;   Mon.  vol.  v.  t.iv.         '  (Ml,  Tt.|>.  K<       p.  4;. 

J9;  Chap.  ui.  pp.  34,  41  ;  I >:*.!  > s.  11.  65.  4  l.ny.  i.  35  ;  Cdl,  Top.  Rom.  pp.  S~,  jSi  ;  see 

1  Chap.  iv.  pp.  44,  47  ;  Ann.  it, It' lust.  1.S55.  plates     diap.  mv. 

\\i.-\XV.  1   (.ill.   l  op.  K.tVl.  pp.  43:.  9?. 
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wherever  the  prevailing  stone  of  the  district  is  other  than  tufa,  this  horizontal 
work  is  not  found,  and  we  see  instead  of  it  in  the  more  ancient 
walls  the  polygonal,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Greece,  the  Cyclopean  ''^Z^-. 
or  Pelasgic  style.     It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  polygonal 
structure   indicates   a  higher   degree  of  antiquity   than    horizontal.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  the  style  of  building  depends  principally  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material,  and  some  of  the  polygonal  walls  in  Latium,  as 
those  of  the  Temple  of   Fortune,  built   by  Sulla  at  Praneste,  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  later  Republic.1    These  later  polygonal  walls  are  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  earlier  by  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  joints,  and  the  work- 
manlike style  of  the  masonry.     In  the  most  ancient  walls,  as  in  some  parts 
of  those  of  Medullia.  Alatrium,  Artena  Volscortim,  and  Signia,  the  joints  are 
filled  up  with  small  stones,  while  in  the  later  polygonal  masonry  the  stones 
are  closely  fitted  ami  selected  with  great  care  so  as  to  present  a  fiat  surface.* 
Of  the  most  ancient  kinds  of  gates,  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  arch,  no 
remains  have  been  found  at  Rome ;  but  in  the  Campagna  there  are 
several  curious  and  interesting  varieties  of  ante  historic  gatewavs.  A""{"' 
Sometimes,  as  at  Olevano  and  Alatri,  they  are  composed  of  a 
large  horizontal  slab  placed  upon  two  vertical  side  posts;   sometimes  these 
side  supports  are   slanted  inwards,  as  in  the  gateway  now  to  be  seen  at 
Signia;'  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  pointed  arch  is  formed  by  making  each 
block  of  stone  project  a  little  beyond  the  one  upon  which  it  rests,  till  the 
uppermost  stones  meet.      The  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  third  kind  of 
gate  is  found  at  Arpino,  and  closely  resembles  the  well  known  gate  of  Mycena?. 
A  single  instance  of  such  a  mode  of  construction  is  found  at  Rome  in  the 
vault  of  the  old  well-house  of  the  Capitol  called  the  Tullianum,  the  lower 
part  consisting  of  overlapping   horizontal   blocks  which  formerly  met  in  a 
conical  roof,  but   are   now   truncated   and  capped   with  a  mass  of  stones 
cramped  together  with  iron.4     The  Tullianum  must  therefore  be  considered 
to  be  the  earliest  specimen  of  building,  other  than  simple  wall  constructions, 
now  extant  in  Rome,  and  probably  anterior  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  in  which 
we  find  the  principle  of  the  arch  already  fully  developed.    If  we  may  draw  an 

1  Sec  note  in  Dennis,  Etruria.vol.  ii.  p.  29.   Dennis  p.  1 24  :  Dionijji.  Via^io  in  I.azio.  Fragments  of  this 

acknowtalnrs  the  influence  of  local  materials  on  the  kind  of  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Via  di  Casciano. 

style  01  masonry,  hut  does  not  think  that  it  amounts  and  at  the  so-called  villa  of  Cassius  near  Tivoli,  and 

to  a  constructive  necessity.     Sec  a  paper  by  Mr.  also  at  Arpino  and  Ferctnino,    See  Nibby,  Analisi, 

Bunburyin  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  torn.  i.  397,  iii.  226. 

■  Gi  ll,  pp.  314.  111:  Msnumatti  dtil'  Inst.  1829,  *  See  Amuxli  </<!/'  ///.*/.  1S29.  p.  78:  Monument! 

I'latcs  i.  ii.  in.  ;  Dodwcll,  "'classic  Remains,  p.  92.  tieW  /11s/.  tav.  i.  ii.  iii. 

The  walls  of  Tiryns  arc  of  this  loose  polygonal  4  See  chap,  vi.  p.  Xi.    There  is  a  precisely  similar 

masonry.      Sec   Schliemann's   Ithaka  und  Troja,  wcll-huusc  at  Uurinna  in  Cos.    See  Keber,  Gesch. 

p.  10S;    l.i  ipsic,  i.S(>i  .    Dodwcll,  I'clasgic  Remains,  der  Baukunst,  S.  222. 
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inference  from  the  most  ancient  gateways  of  Etruria  and  the  rest  of  Katiutn.1 
the  gates  of  Roma  Quadrata  on  the  Palatine  were  not  bare  openings  in  the  line 
of  wall,  but  consisted  of  a  square  chamber  with  two  doors,  the  one  opening 
inwards  and  the  other  outwards.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Temple  of  Janus 
was  a  modification  of  such  a  gateway  chamber;  for  as  a  part  of  the  poma-rium 
these  gateways  would  naturally  be  held  sacred,  and  as  the  starting-point  of 
all  expeditions  beyond  the  city  walls  would  be  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Janus,  the  god  who  presided  over  the  beginning  of  undertakings.1  The 
inner  door  had  the  advantage  of  offering  a  second  point  of  resistance  to  any 
besieging  force  which  might  have  stormed  the  outer;  and  a  further  means  of 
defence  was  usually  provided  for  the  gate  by  the  construction  of  a  projecting 
bastion  on  the  right  hand  side,  from  which  the  unshielded  side  of  the  attacking 
troops  might  be  assailed  with  missiles.  The  gates  of  Norba  and  of  Alba 
bucensis  show  defences  of  this  nature.3 

Of  the  general  aspect  of  the  city  of  Rome  during  the  first  years  of  its 

if^.r.n,,  cxistt:nct;  wo  cal1-  °f  course,  form  only  a  conjectural  notion.  It  pro 
bably  consisted  of  an  irregular  collection  of  thatched  cottages. 
s;mj|ar  to  tf,at  shown  in  later  times  as  the  Casa  Komuli  on  the 
Palatine,  among  which  were  interspersed  a  few  diminutive  chapels,  such  as 
that  of  Jupiter  Eeretrius,  which,  even  after  its  enlargement  by  Ancus,  was  not 
more  than  fifteen  feet  in  length,4  the  modest  house  of  Niima,  the  curia  of 
Hostilius,  the  auguraculum,  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.''  Tufa  walls 
with  wooden  supports  were  employed  even  in  the  more  important  buildings. 

We  are  assured,  by  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  Roman  historians, 
/«/r, .,/«,/,;>*  <>f  that  the  Tarquinii  first  introduced  that  great  invention  in  building 

iktarth.  which  the  Roman  engineers  and  architects  carried,  in  later  times,  to 
the  highest  possible  perfection,  and  which  became  the  great  glory  of  Roman 
masonry,  the  round  arch."  In  Assyria  and  in  Egypt  the  arch  had  long  been 
used  in  subterranean  buildings.  The  palaces  at  Nimrud  contain  several  instances 
of  arched  structures,  and  round  arches  are  used  in  the  older  Egyptian  tombs.7 
Hut  it  is  a  strange  fact  in  the  history  of  architecture,  that  while  we  find  the 
western  branches  of  the  great  Pelasgian  family  settled  in  Central  Italy  jwssesscd 
of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  the  arch,  the  eastern  or  Hellenic  branch 


1  As  at  Yolatcrrx,  Fxsukr,  and  Cora  :  Abckcn, 
Mittclitalicn,  p.  159.  •  See  chap.  \  \.  p.  87. 

*  Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  p.  160  ;  Vitruv.  i.  5.  2. 

*  Dionys.  ii.  34  ;  Livy,  i.  10,  33,  iv.  20  ;  chap.  viii. 
p.  192. 

1  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  263  :  Livy,  i.  30  ;  chap.  viii.  pp.  83, 
103,  195. 


•  Livy,  i.  38,  56  ;  Dionys.  iii.67,  iv.  44  ;  Plin.  N.  H. 
xxxvi.  1 5,  24. 

7  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  chap.  10. 
places  the  invention  of  the  arch  in  Egypt  1020  B.L., 
and  gives  numerous  instances  of  its  very  early  use. 
See  also  Liyard.  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  1853,  vol.  i 
p.  163  ;  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  26a 
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appear  to  have  been  still  ignorant  of  it.  or  unwilling  to  employ  it,  during  the 
period  when  their  architecture  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in 
other  res|>ects. 

Whether  the  early  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
this  most  important  principle  in  building  by  tradition  from  Eastern  ancestors,  or 
whether  they  discovered  it  independently  for  themselves,  cannot  be  determined. 
Greece,  at  all  events,  cannot  claim  the  credit  of  having  led  the  way  to  the 
frequent  employment  of  the  arch  in  building.  In  whatever  way  the  principle  was 
introduced  into  Italian  architecture,  it  must  have  made  great  progress  in  early 
times ;  and  the  fact  that  the  tufa  stone,  commonly  used  for  buildings  not  exposed 
to  the  outer  air,  could  be  so  easily  split  or  cut  into  suitable  wedge-shaped  masses, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  rapid  development  of  this  architectural  contrivance. 
Another  cause  which  has  also  been  justly  assigned  for  the  great  per- 
fection to  which  the  art  of  subterranean  tunnelling  and  vaulting 
arrived  in  Ktruria  and  at  Rome  in  very  early  times,  was  the  necessity  for  regu- 
lating the  floods  to  which  the  valleys  of  the  Arno  and  Tiber  are  peculiarly 
subject,  and  of  draining  the  pestilential  swamps  or  maremmas  of  the  coasts  of 
Latium  and  Tuscany,  Works  like  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  great  canal 
on  the  bank  of  the  Marta,  first  described  by  Dennis,  were  indispensable  as  soon 
as  it  became  desirable  to  occupy  the  lower  grounds  of  these  districts.  Such 
considerations  may  partly  excuse  our  surprise  at  finding  so  gigantic  a  work  as 
the  Cloaca  undertaken  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  history  of  Rome  ;'  and  we 
cannot  but  observe  that  the  description  given  by  Dennis  of  the  canal  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Marta  seems  to  be  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  much-disputed 
authority  of  Eivy  and  Dionysiiis,  when  they  ascribe  the  construction  of  the 
Cloaca  to  the  Etruscan  .Tarquinii.  The  very  name  Tarquinii  belongs  to  the 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Marta;  and  not  only  is  the  r„(j/,,//}(. 
canal  arched  over  in  the  same  style  with  enormous  red  tufa  wi>«m  «t  tkt 
blocks,  but  the  side  of  the  river  at  its  mouth  is  protected  by  an 
embankment,  which  seems  the  very  counterpart  of  the  "  pulchrum  litus  "  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  The  width  of  the  Marta  canal  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Cloaca,  the  span  of  its  arch  being  fourteen  feet,  while 
the  stones  employed  are  far  larger.2  But  though  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins 
the  principle  of  the  arch  was  so  thoroughly  understood,  yet  it  was  not 
very  widely  used  at  Rome  till  a  much  later  time.  The  specus  of  the 
Aqua  Appia  (n.c.  312),  lately  discovered  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  is 
not  arched  over,  but  has  a  gable-shaped  covering,  formed  by  two  flat 
stones  inclined  at  an  acute  angle  to  each  other.     Nor  is  the  mouth  of  the 

1  Sec  further  in  chap.  xii.  p.  283.  *  Dennis,  Etruria,  voL  i.  p.  393. 
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emissary  at  the  Alban  lake,  which  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  Wientine 
War  (u.c.  396),  formed  by  an  arch,  but  by  a  large  horizontal  block,  which 
shows,  by  the  slanting  manner  in  which  the  ends  are  cut,  a  rude  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  arch.1  These  two  instances  prove  clearly 
that  even  in  subterranean  works,  where  the  arch  was  most  useful  and  must 
easily  constructed,  it  was  not  always  employed  in  the  period  of  the  early 
Republic.  Still  less  was  the  invention  of  the  arch  applied  at  this  time  to 
the  construction  of  public  buildings.  The  great  public  building  of  the  later 
Rt  gal  period,  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  was  built  on  the  normal  plan 
of  Tuscan  temples,  with  columns  and  horizontal  architraves.  Its  appearance 
was  flat  and  low,2  the  breadth  being  nearly  equal  to  the  length,  the  intervals 
between  the  columns  very  wide,  the  architrave  of  wooden  beams,  and  the 
wooden  gable-ends  built 
with  a  low  pitch.3 

Of  the  so  called  Tuscan 
style,  as  described  by 
Yitruvius,  we  have  no 
ancient  sped- 
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was,  in  fact, 
the  Italian  contemporary 
of  the  Greek  Doric,  and 
its  peculiarities  consisted 
rather  in  the  proportion 
which  the  several  parts  of 
the  building  bore  to  each 
other,  than  in  any  con- 
structive difference.  The 
columns  were  nearly  of 
the  same  height  in  both 
the  orders,  but  in  the  Tits- 
can  they  rested  upon  a 
base  which  was  generally 

omitted  in  Doric  architecture.  The  shafts  were  coarsely  and  superficially  fluted, 
and  the  capital  rather  less  ornamental  in  the  Tuscan  than  in  the  Doric  order. 


Fu..  1. 


;  Hirt.  Gcsch.  dcr  Haukunst,  ii.  S.  108. 

»  Vitruv.  iii.  2. 

'■'  See  chap  viii.  p.  |S<). 

'  Winckclmann,  however  ((F.uvrcs,  torn.  ii.  p.  575  . 


mentions  a  Tuscan  column  as  existing  at  the  rmis- 
s.;iry  of  the  Kncine  lake.  He  also  cite*  an  Ktruscan 
vase  tinmen1  in  Dcmpst.  Ktrur.  torn.  i.  tab.  7,  which 
represents  Tuscan  columns. 
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having  one  annulet  only  instead  of  three  under  the  capital  (see  big.  t). 
One  principal  characteristic  of  the  Tuscan  style  was  the  position  of  the 
columns  at  wide  intervals  from  each  other  (aneostyle),  an  arrangement 
which  was  hardly  possible,  unless  wooden  beams  were  employed  for  the 
architrave,  the  dilliculty  of  obtaining  stones  of  the  requisite  length  being 
insurmountable.  We  know  from  Vitruvius  that  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  near 
the  Circus,  first  built  seventeen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  was 
.1  Tuscan  temple,  with  wide  intervals  between  the  columns,  and  three  cellar 
similar  to  the  Capitoline  Temple;1  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  columns 
in  the  walls  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmcdin,  which  are  placed  at  unusual  distances 
lrom  each  other,  may  have  belonged  to  the  Imperial  restoration  of  this  temple 
in  the  old  fashion.  Other  characteristics  of  the  Tuscan  style  were  the 
wooden  architraves,  and  the  rough  projecting  ends  of  the  cross  beams, 
which  corresponded  to  the  Doric  triglyphs.  The  ornaments  of  the  pedi- 
ment and  gible  were  adapted  to  this  rude  structure.  They  usually  consisted 
of  pottery  roughly  gilt  or  painted." 

The  old  Tuscan  style  must  not  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  production  of 
the  district  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno.     It  was  in  reality 

Hutu  intina.  . 

descended  from  the  same  root  as  the  Creek  Doric,  and  stood  in       ,/  (,>.<* 
the  same  relation  to  that  style  as  the  Italian  section  of  the  I'elasgic  """w-v""y 
stock  to  the  Hellenic  section.     But  after  the  year  it.c.  496,  four-  u<At><»tt*>>< 
teen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  a  more  direct  in- 
fluence began  to  be  exerted  on   Roman  art  by  the   Creeks  of  Lower  Italy 
and   Sicily.'     Pliny,  speaking  of  the  decorations  of   the    Temple  of  Ceres 
above   mentioned,  quotes    Varro   as   his  authority    for  stating  that  "  before 
the    time    when    that   temple   was    built   all    the    temples   in    Rome  were 
wholly  Tuscan."-''      The   older    Doric   architecture,  so   characteristic  of  the 
Creek  temples  of  Lower  Italy  and   Sicily,  as   at  Pcestum.  Syracuse,  Agri- 


1  Y'itruv.  iii.  j.  ;  ;  chap,  xii.  p.  The  Temple  of 
Juno  at  lihs  luid  originally  wooden  columns  .lint 
architrave,  and  resembled  the  Tuscan  temples. 
I'aasan.  v.  16  ;  Hirt.  C.csch.  vol.  iii.  S.  5. 

''  l'lin.  xxxv.  46  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  2. 

1  "  II  y  a  nn  style  romain,  mais  on  lie  pent  pas  due 
qu'il  a  exi-ile  un  art  romain.  Otiand  lis  out  tu  tine 
architecture  a  tux,  les  Romains  n'eii  out  point  i  ivO 
les  elements  qu'ils  emprunlaicnt  a  1'architccture 
grecquc.  ils  les  out  seulement  modifies,  alleles  trop 
souvent,  combines  quclques  fois  d  une  rnanicrc  mm- 
vellc  pour  satisfure  des  besoms  qui  It-it r  etuiciil 
proprcs.  Ils  n'ont  crec  que  deux  genres  d'archi- 
tecturc  :  l'amphith<5atre,  qui  suppose  les  gladiateurs,  el 
l'arc  de  triomphe,  qui  suppose  le  triomphe.  *  ►r,  le 
tr;omphe,  tomme  le  gl;idiateur,  est  cvclusivement 


romain.  Mais  ils  out  imprime  aux  divers  genres  de 
monuments  adoptees  P',r  l'iix  le  c.iractere  de  leur 

g»°n»-  >t  \  >  de  I-  m  „m::.|i  '11. '    Anipc-e.  lii- 

toire  romaine  a  Home,  vol.  iv.  p. o. 

The  above  passage  fairly  evpi  esses  the  amount  of 
m.rit  due  to  the  Romans  as  architects.  It  should 
not.  however,  be  forgotten  that  they  were  the  tirst 
nation  who  employed  the  arch,  both  simple  and 
vaulted,  extensively  in  building,  and  thereby  opeiu d 
an  entirely  new  field  of  architecture.  Their  mistake 
was  that  they  clung  so  long  to  the  deck  style  of 
decoration,  which  after  the  development  of  the  arch 
had  lost  its  original  constructive  meaning. 

4  "Ante  hanc  a_dem  Tuscanica  omnia  in  a  dibus 
fuisse  auctor  est  Varro." — l'lin.  xxxv.  12,45.  1- or  the 
date  of  the  temple, sec  Tac.Ai  n.  ii.49;  Dionys.  vi.  19. 
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gentum,  and  Selinus,1  was  not.  however,  introduced  in  a  pure  form  into 
Rome,  but  modified  by  an  admixture  of  the  already  prevalent  Tuscan.  The 
so-called  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  which,  though  built  in  later  times, 
was  probably  a  restoration  of  a  very  early  temple,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
mixed  style  which  thus  arose.  It  has  the  Tuscan  wide  intervals  between  its 
columns,  and  the  simple  Tuscan  capitals  and  bases,  combined  with  the  Doric 
triglyphs  and  mutules.  The  metopes  are  left  plain,  and  the  cornice  has  lost 
its  characteristic  eavelike  slope.* 


i.  Ki'-..  3. 


In  the  Columns  of  this  Tusco- Doric  style,  as  may  be  seen  .  in  the  Doric 
. ,,  ..        ,  columns  and  capitals  of  the  Theatre   of   Marcellus   and   of  the 

y  1 1  jo  tin*  tf us  ■ 

""''<">'  Coliseum,  the    Attic   base,   consisting  of    a   plinth,  lower  torus, 

•in,/  tr,i,litioil :  i  n  1  i        i  i  <• 

scotia,  and  upper  torus,  was  usually  employed  ;  the  shaft  was  much 
more  slender  than  in  the  Grecian  Doric,  and  was  only  partially 
tinted,  if  at  all,  and  a  cima  recta  was  substituted  for  the  echinus  of  the 

1  Sec  Wilkin.-.'  Syracuse,  C.ir-enli,  ami  I'.ottnn.  restoration  of  Koine  on  the  ancient  plan.    See  Fea 

•'  Nibby,  Viatic,  vol.  n.  p.  joS.     This  temple  wa-  on  Winrkelmann,  U>m.  ii.  p.  5S2,  note,  and  ii.  part  2, 

rarcfully  copied  by  Raphael  when  be  was  entrusted  by  p.  23K.    Winckelmann  aligns  the  present  temple  at 

I .eo  the  Tenth  w  ith  the  strange  design  of  the  entire  Cora  to  the  time  of  Tiberius. 
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capital.  The  position  of  the  triglyphs  and  the  proportions  of  the  cornice 
were  also  considerably  changed  (see  Figs.  2  and  3),  and  the  whole  effect 
is  less  massive  and  bold  than  that  of  the  Tuscan  temples.1 

The  increasing  influence  of  Doric  forms  of  architecture  also  altered  the 
ground-plan  of  the  Roman  temples  considerably.  The  old  square  Etruscan 
temple,  in  which  the  width  was  nearly  as  great  as  the  length,  gave  way  to 
the  more  oblong  form  of  the  Greek  temple,  in  which  the  length  was  nearly- 
double  of  the  breadth.  It  was  necessary,  if  the  wooden  architraves  were  to  be 
replaced  by  stone,  that  the  intervals  between  the  columns  of  the  front  should  be 
diminished.  But  though  the  proportion  of  the  sides  was  thus  changed,  the 
ancient  Tuscan  arrangement  of  the  interior  remained  as  before.  Even  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Empire  many  of  the  Roman  temples  were  still  divided 
in  the  Tuscan  fashion  into  two  principal  parts ;  the  open  portico  in  front, 
with  the  single,  or  double,  or  triple  cella  behind  it.  In  the  Roman  Forum 
there  were  several  temples  exhibiting  this  arrangement,  to  which  the  name 
of  prostyles  was  given  by  Vitruvius.  The  three  ruins  which  now  occupy  so 
prominent  a  position  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Forum,  the  Temples  of 
Saturn,  of  Concord,  and  of  Vespasian,  were  all  of  this  kind.  The  Temple 
of  Concord  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  union  of  a  broad  Tuscan  cella 
with  a  narrow  Greek  portico ; 2  and  the  Tuscan  double-chambered  plan  may 
be  also  observed  in  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  in  the  Porticus 
Octavia-,  as  given  in  the  Capitoline  plan  of  Rome.11  The  Roman  prostylos 
is  in  fact,  as  Professor  Rebcr  well  remarks,  nothing  else  than  a  compromise 
between  the  old  Tuscan  temple  and  the  newer  Greek  models.4 

In  the  restorations  of  older  temples  by  Augustus,  the  old  square  shape 
of  the  ground-plan  was  frequently  retained  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
removing  surrounding  buildings  ;  and  even  where,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  designed  by  Hadrian,  the  Greek  peripteral  temple  was 
reproduced,  the  influence  of  old  traditional  forms  may  be  traced  in  the 
breadth  of  the  cella  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  in  its  conventional 
division  into  two  instead  of  three  compartments.3 

An  alteration  peculiarly  Roman  was  also  made  in  the  cella  of  the  Greek 
temple.  The  Roman  eye  was  offended  by  the  naked  walls  of  the  Greek 
cella,  and,  with  that  want  of  perception  of  the  true  principles  of  art  which 


1  Of  the  three  Doric  temples  at  Pa-stum  the  large 
hypxthral  temple  is  the  oldest.  "  It  has  low  columns 
with  a  great  diminution  of  the  shaft,  bold  projecting 
capitals,  a  massive  entablature,  and  triglyphs  placed  in 
the  angles  of  the  mphonis."— Wilkins'  !\t->tum.  p.  ;<>• 


♦  Sec  chap.  vi.  p.  91. 

'  Sec  chap.  xiii.  p.  30S. 

*  Rehrr,  licsch.  dtr  liaukunsi.  p.  400. 
s  S.e  chap.  vui.  p.  iO-j. 
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marked  the  Roman  architects,  they  proceeded  to  clothe  them  with  pilasters 
and  other  decorations,  which  were  totally  without  meaning  in  relation  to  tin- 
structure.  Thus  was  formed  the  pseudo  |>eripteral  temple,  a  weak  imitation  of 
the  Greek  peripteral  (see  Fig.  4). 

The  round  form  of  temple  was  more  affected  by 
the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks,  who  used  a  circular 
shape  only  in  their  smaller  monumental  works,  as  in 
the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  ami  the  Temple 
of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
a  suitable  roof,  the  necessarily  contracted  space  of 
the  cella,  and  the  inartistic  curve  of  the  architrave, 
probably  deterred  the  Greek  architects  from  employing 
this  form  of  building.  The  well-known  round  temple 
in  the  Forum  Boarium  at  Rome,  usually  called  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  somewhat  similar  temple 
at  Tivoli,  are  the  most  familiar  specimens.  It  has  not 
been  ascertained  in  what  manner  the  roof  of  these 
temples  was  constructed  ;  whether,  as  in  the  monument 
of  Lysicrates,  it  was  a  tentlike  conical  roof,  or  a 
dome,  and  whether  it  rested  on  the  cella  walls  or 
on  the  architrave  of  the  circular  colonnade.  The 
domed  roof  of  the  Pantheon  cannot  be  admitted  as 
decisive  of  this  question,  because  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  the  Pantheon  was  originally  intended  to  be  a 
part  of  Agrippa's  baths,  and  was  only  by  an  after- 
thought converted  into  a  temple,  and  provided  with  the  incongruous  Corinthian 
portico  which  forms  its  entrance.1  The  difficulty  of  the  roof  was  avoided  in 
cases  where,  as  in  the  octagonal  portico  of  the  Church  of  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano. 
formerly  the  Temple  of  the  Penates,  a  colonnade  was  dispensed  with.' 

The   Ionic   order   became  known  and    employed  by  the   Romans  early 
in   the   third  century   n.c.     We  find  a  stranee  mixture  of  the 

12)  To  the  *  .  . 

»■.*»(■<•/  >n<hit«-  b»nic  volute  and  dentil  with  the  Doric  triglyph  and  gutta  in  the 
culture ameng    totnt,  ()f  Scipio  Barbatus,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 

the  Romans.  \  1 

^      This  is  the  first  monument  upon  which  the  Ionic  volute  appears 
.atLm  of  the    at  Rome,  and  it  shows  at  how  early  a  period  the   Romans  had 
hnuorj,,.     begun  a  practice,  which  was  afterwards  carried   by  them  to  such 
excess— the  use  of  Greek  architectural  forms  merely  for  decorative  purposes, 


P  i...  4. 


'  Sec  chnj).  xiii.  p.  330. 


'  See  chap.  viu.  p.  163. 
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without  structural  meaning.  A  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Scipto 
Barbatus,  when  the  Macedonian  wars  of  the  second  century  B.C.  had  familiar- 
ized the  Romans  with  Greek  art.  the  Ionic  order  became  well  known  in  Rome, 
and  the  Ionic  capital  and  column  were  used  in   many  temples   where  the 


.  KM1IJ     OK   SA  LI'  K.N, 


old  Tuscan  ground-plan  was  still  retained.  The  Temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  1 
and  of  Saturn.1  and  the  exterior  decorations  of  the  Coliseum,'  illustrate  the 
Roman  treatment  of  the  Ionic  capital.     In  the  first  of  these  buildings  w«- 


1  Sec  chap.  xii.  p.  1S9. 


-  See  chap.  vi.  p.  92 


1  Sec  chap.  ix.  p.  Iff. 
e  2 
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have  a  small  pseudo-peripteral  temple  with  Ionic  half-columns,  the  shafts  of 
which  are  cut  in  tufa  anil  the  capitals  in  travertine.  As,  however,  travertine 
is  too  rough  a  material  for  the  finer  mouldings  of  the  Ionic  capital,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  stucco  to  complete  the  decorative  work.  Marble  was 
probably  still  a  rare  luxury  when  this  temple  was  built,  and  therefore  the 
architect  had  some  excuse  for  this  inartistic  device. 

The  other  peculiarity  which  we  observe  here  is  in  the  volutes  of  the  corner 
capitals,  which  are  turned  outwards.    It  was  the  weak  point  of  the  Ionic  order 


Fir;.  5.  li>;.  (>. 


that  the  corner  capitals  could  not  be  made  to  correspond  with  both  the  front 
and  side  capitals  without  this  change.1  The  Greeks  had  already  in  most  of 
their  Ionic  peripteral  temples  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  defect  by  making 
the  corner  volute  project  in  the  line  of  the  diagonal  instead  of  the  line  of  the 
side  of  the    building.    This  device  is  imitated  in  the  Temple  of  I'ortuna 

1  Interesting  specimens  of  the  1  apitals  and  columns  sc\cn  lonu  capitals  and  four  Corinthian  in  the 

of  Roman  temples  are  now  in  be  seen  it  some  of  Chuich  of  S.  Maria  in  Trasievcre.    Others  may  Ik- 

(lie  older  churches,  and  basilic  is  of  Rome.     The  seen  in  the  churches  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmetlin. 

basilica  of  S.  l.oveiuo  fnori  le  Mura  is  full  of  Ionic  S.  Stefano  Kotondo,  and  S.  Maria  in  Ara  Cscli. 
capitals  uf  gnat  variety  and  beauty.     There  are 
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Virilis,  and  carried  still  further  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  where  the  volutes  of 
all  the  capitals  are  placed  diagonally  instead  of  laterally  (see  Figs.  5  and  6). 
The  Ionic  capital  was  deprived  by  this  modification  of  its  beautiful  simplicity, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  its  volutes  was  destroyed  ;  but  on  the  other  hand — what 
was  of  great  use  where  poverty  to  imagine  and  incapacity  to  adapt  prevailed 
among  architects,  as  at  Rome — a  model  form  was  gained  applicable  to  any 
situation,  and  presenting  the  same  appearance  on  all  sides.  To  the  practical 
and  utilitarian  Roman  such  considerations  seem  to  have  outweighed  any 
regard  for  the  principle,  to  which  the  Greeks  always  adhered,  of  preserving 
in  all  cases  the  structural  meaning  of  their  forms.  In  the  work  of  Vitruvius, 
the  court  architect  of  Augustus,  this  desire  to  reduce  every  detail  of  archi- 
tecture to  fixed  rules,  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  originality  in  design  and 
taste  in  projiortion,  appears  on  every  page.  But  even  Vitruvius  protests 
against  the  unmeaning  employment  of  the  Greek  decorative  forms.1 

The  Romans,  however,  not  only  thus  disfigured  the  Ionic  capital  of  the 
Greeks,  but  failed  in  another  point  essential  to  architectural  excellence,  in 
the  conscientious  execution  of  details.  The  second  range  of  capitals  in  the 
Coliseum  exemplifies  this  neglect  very  clearly.  The  spirals  of  the  volutes 
are  there  extremely  shallow,  the  curls  are  not  completed,  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  ovolo  is  omitted.-'  In  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  this  deterioration  of 
artistic  feeling  is  not  yet  exhibited,  and  the  Ionic  order  there  appears  in  its 
original  Greek  simplicity  and  beauty. 

With  the  introduction  of  marble  as  a  building  material3  came  the  general 
use  of  the  Corinthian  order  in  most  Roman  temples  of  consider- 
able  size.      In  Greece  the    Corinthian   capital    was   treated  with  CmMum 
great    freedom    and    variety,    and   its  details    not   very  strictly 
defined,  nor  was   it  attempted  on  a  large  scale  except    under  Roman  in- 
fluences.'    In  Rome  itself  the  typical  Corinthian  form  became  more  fixed, 
in  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  anxiety  of  the  Roman  artists  to  work 
by  pattern  and  rule  in  everything;  and  it  soon  outstripped  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
on  account  of  its  more  general   applicability   and   its  alluring  richness  of 
ornamental  detail.    It  is  supposed  that  the  first  introduction  of  this  order  into 

1  "  InCnccisopcribus,  nemo  sub  mululo  denliculos  inlhian  and  composite  order*  of  the  grand  Amphi- 

constituit,  not)  enim  possum  subtuscanlhenos  asscres  theatre  of  Kl-Ujcmm  Thysd.-js)  in  Tunis.  See 

esse  .  .  .  ea  probaverum  antiqui  quorum  cxplica-  Ann..-  Monum.  iUit '  hist.  185 2,  p.  246. 

tiones  in  dispulationihus  ratiotiem  possum  habere  3  Probably  about  the  tunc  of  Mctcllus  Mace- 

veritalis." — Vitruv.  iv.  2.  donicus,  in  .  143.    Veil,  l'aterr.  i.  11,  5. 

*  "  11  faul  savoir  que  les  parties  de  cct  edifice  [the  4  The  only  extant  Creek  Corinthian  building  is 

Coliseum]  ne  sont  pas  trop  exactemcnt  executives  ct  the  chorale  monument  of  Lysicratcs  at  Athens, 

que  les  moulures  changenl  de  hauteur  d  une  plate  i  The  must  ancient  Corinthian  capital  was  found  at 

l'autre."    Desgodctz,  p.  1 10.     A  similar  neglect  of  Kleusis.    Hit  I.  ii.  ]>.  1 16. 
the  details  of  the  capitals  may  be  see:;  in  the  Cor- 
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Rome  was  brought  about  by  the  barbarian  act  of  Sulla,  in  transporting  the 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens  to  adorn  his  restoration  of  the 
Capitoline  Temple  of  Jupiter.'  Of  tin;  remaining  specimens  of  this  order  in 
Rome  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  is  probably  the  oldest.  In  that  building 
the  capitals  appear  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the  later  examples 
in  the  porticoes  of  the  temples  of  Ca,t>r  (see  Fig.  7)  and  Vespasian  in  the 

Forum,  and  in  the  peristyle  of  Nerva's  Forum.* 
lake  the  Ionic  order,  the  Corinthian  also  suffered 
miserably  at  Rome,  in  some  cases  from  the  want 
of  conscientious  execution  of  its  details.  This 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  foliations  of 
the  capitals  of  the  Coliseum,  in  which  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  are  left  smooth  anil  plain,  and 
the  grooves  and  curves  are  made  blunt  and 
shallow. 

The  above  mentioned  buildings  contain  the 
best- proportioned  specimens  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  While  the  capital  remains  nearly  the 
same  in  all  the  Roman  examples,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  differences  in  the 
indentation  of  the  leaves  and  the  small  central 
volutes,  the  basj  ami  cornice  are  varied  in 
several  instances ;  the  Attic  base  being  intro- 
duced in  tin  Temple  ol  Antoninus  and  Faustina 
and  in  the  Thcrnue  of  Diocletian,  and  the 
^  cornice  being  without   dentils  in  the  former 

building,  and  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia.3  An- 
other remarkable  modification  of  this  order  at  Rome  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva  and  in  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  The  columns 
are  there  placed  in  front  instead  of  under  the  entablature,  and  connected  with 
it  by  projections  of  ornamental  work  similar  to  the  entablature.1  More  im- 
portant variations  from  the  normal  structure  are  to  be  seen  in  the  little 
temple  at  Tivoli,  called  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  marking  a  transit  from  the 
pure  Corinthian  to  the  composite  order.     The  capitals  in  this  building  have 


nulling 


Kin.  7 


1  Chap.  viii.  p.  75  ;  Tac.  Hist.  lii.  72.  Sec  Wood's  ISa.tilxr  ,ind  I'almyra  :  London,  1753. 

1  Sec  pp.  101,132,  136.            '  See  pp.  113,  309.  The  Chun  h  of  S.  I'.iolo  at  Naples,  formerly  the 

*  The  temples  of  Baalbec,   probably   built   by  Temple   of  C.i-tor,  shows   the  projections  in  the 

Hadrian,  and  those  of  Palmyra  by  Aurclian,  are  the  entablature  which  we  have  remarked  in  the  Forum 

most  colossal  ruins  of  the  Roman  Corinthian  order.  of  Ncrva. 
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their  angular  volutes  so  much  enlarged  that  they  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  comjHwite  order,  and  the  second  ring  of  acanthus  leaves  is 
diminished  and  almost  hidden  beneath  the  first ;  but  the  Corinthian  character 
is  preserved  by  the  presence  of  the  smaller  central  volutes.  The  leaves  are 
remarkable  for  the  very  peculiar  thistle-like  mode  in  which  their  curves  and 
indentations  are  cut,  and  the  lotus  flower  over  the"  centre  is  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  in  the  ordinary  Corinthian  capital.  The  dale  of  this  temple  is 
uncertain.      Nibby  refers  it  to  the  period  of  Roman   architecture  between 

Sulla  and  Augustus,  before  the  Greek  rules 
of  proportion  were  so  completely  recognized 
as  at  a  later  time.' 

The  cnmjMjsitc  capital,  for  it  can  hardly 
be  called  an  order,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
entablature  or  the  base  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Corinthian,  was  formed  pro- 

iii  11  r    i        1 3)  '/'■'tifvm'gar 

bably  under  the  patronage  of  the  h.r a,rUJen 


capital. 


first  Emperors.  The  earliest  in- 
stance we  have  of  it  now  extant 
in  Rome  is  in  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(sec  Fig.  8) ;  and  there  are  only  three  other 
ruins  where  it  is  found.  These  arc  the  Arch 
of  Septimius  Scverus,  the  Arch  of  the  Gold- 
smiths, and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  where  it 
is  mixed  up  with  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
peculiar  combination  of  which  it  consists,  the 
superposition  of  the  Ionic  volutes  upon  two 
rings  of  Corinthian  acanthus  leaves,  is  not 
generally  considered  a  very  happy  artistic 
design.  Hope  says  of  it  that  "instead  of 
being  a  new  creation  of  genius  it  gave  evi- 
dence of  poverty  to  invent  and  ignorance  to  combine  ; "  and  Fcrgusson  is 
hardly  less  complimentary  to  the  Roman  architects.' 

But  though  we  must  deny  to  this  Roman  adaptation  of  Greek  forms  the 
credit  of  originality,  or  even  of  symmetry  of  design,  yet  its  rich  appearance 
was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  lavish  ornamentation  with  which  the  Roman 
emperors  delighted  to  trick  out  their  palaces  and  halls,  and  it  well  represents 


K«:.  S. 


1  Nibby,  Viaggio,  vol.  i.  p.  159.  Sec  below,  chap.  •  Hope,  Essays  on  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  68  ;  Fcr 
xiv.  gusson,  Principles  of  Art,  p.  482. 
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to  us  the  character  of  the  Roman  Imperial  architecture,  with  its  indiscriminate 
combination  of  mouldings  and  profusion  ot  gaudy  detail. 

We   can    trace   the    beginning   of    this   faulty    juxtaposition    of  incom- 
patible forms  even  in  the  age  of  the  revival  of  Greek  architecture  under 
Augustus  and  the  earlier  emperors,  when,  as  we  learn  from  Vitruvius,  the 
strictest  regard  was  in  general  paid  to  the  Greek  rules  of  pro- 
c,tm/amng     portion.     Vitruvius    himself  complains  of  the   Romans   for  not 
observing  the  golden  principle  of  Greek  architecture,  that  each 


exterior  ornament  must  express  some  real  part  of  the  building;1 
and  we  find  his  strictures  exemplified  in  several  of  the  remaining  temples  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  In  the  entablature  of  the  temples  of  Castor,  of  Concord 
(a  fragment  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  corridor  of  the  tabularium),  and  of 
Vespasian,  belonging  respectively  to  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and 
Titus,  and  in  the  Thermo;  of  Diocletian  (S.  Maria  degli  Angeli),  the  mistake  is 
committed  of  introducing  into  the  cornice  various  ornaments  which  originally 
represented  the  same  part  of  the  wooden  roof,  and  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  combined  in  the  same  building.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  in  the 
cornices  of  the  temples  of  Vespasian  and  of  Castor  some  of  the  ornamental 
work  loses  its  significance  by  the  incongruous  mixture  of  designs.5  Between 
the  leaves  of  the  so-called  Ionic  egg-moulding  we  have  the  original  sprays 
or  stalks  of  the  leaves  changed  into  meaningless  arrow-heads.  The  curve 
of  the  cymatium.  ami  other  parts  of  the  upper  cornice,  are  overladen 
with  rich  foliated  work,  which,  however  elegant  in  itself,  is  quite  misplaced 
in  such  a  position. 

This  tendency  to  incongruous  ornamentation  shows  itself  also  in  the 
variety  displayed  in  the  fluted  shafts  of  the  Imperial  times.  Some  of 
these  have  a  beading  inserted  between  the  flutings,  while  others  have 
half  their  length  only  fluted,  or  the  upper  half  fluted   in  a  different  style 

from  the  lower.  Spiral  and  even  horizontal  fluting  was  somc- 
■SnruY-rt      times    introduced,  and    occasionally  a    combination    of  the  two. 

Connected  with  these  strange  displays  of  the  Roman  want  of 
asthetic  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  art  was  the  effect  necessarily  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  foreign  stone  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Huge 
granite  columns  from  ligvpt  and  ponderous  blocks  of  African  marble  were 
constantly  on  their  way  up  the  Tiber  to  the  Roman  quays,  where  we  still 
find  them  lying  in  profusion,  as  if  too  common  to  be  worth  removal  into 

1  Vitruv.  iv.  2.    Cicero,  I>c  Oralorc.  iii.  46.  states     a-dium  non  venustas  scd  ncccssitas  ipsa  fubricata 
the  true  principle  which  his  countrymen  afterwards  est." 
J>st  sight  of:  "Capitolii  fastijjjum  iJlud  et  ceterarum         '  Sec  chap.  vi.  p  101. 
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the  great  city,  glutted  as  she  then  was  with  the  spoils  of  half  the  world.1 
These  stones  were  often  too  hard  to  be  cut  into  the  requisite  shapes,  as 
in  the  case  of  granite  or  porphyry,  or  too  richly  veined  and  tinted  to  need 
other  embellishment  than  their  own  bright  hues  and  lovely  shades  of  colour. 
They  were  therefore  cut  in  any  way  which  was  calculated  to  show  off  their 
gorgeous  brilliancy,  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  symmetry  of  proportion  or 
beauty  of  form.  Pliny  records  a  remark  of  Cicero  when  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  wall  built  of  exquisitely  variegated  Chian  marble  as  a  great  work 
of  art  :  "  I  should  have  thought  much  more  of  it  in  that  respect,"  said  he.  "  if 
you  had  made  stone  from  Tibur  (travertine)  look  as  well  as  this  does."5  Not 
only  innumerable  marbles,  but  a  great  variety  of  other  stones  enumerated  by  Pliny 
were  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  Roman  Imperial  buildings.  The  French 
excavations  on  the  Palatine  hill  have  lately  discovered  to  us  the  richness  of 
design  displayed  in  ornamenting  the  palace  of  the  Flavian  emperors.  At 
least  a  hundred  specimen-,  of  polished  marble  may  be  seen  in  the  museum 
there,  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  colours,  all  of  which  were  collected 
in  the  ruins.3 

Thus,  from  the  lack  of  purity  of  taste  and  a  want  of  adherence  to  the 
natural  and  simple  rules  of  art,  the  Roman  buildings,  clothed  in  their  Greek 
dresses,  too  often  showed  like  the  jackdaw  in  the  fable  tricked  out  with  the 
peacock's  feathers.  The  sneers  of  the  great  architect  Apollodorus  at  the 
incongruity  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  Hadrian's  masterpiece,  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  with  its  exterior  pretensions,  cost  him  his  life ; 
but  they  were  doubtless  well  deserved.4  The  core  of  that  temple  was 
essentially  Roman,  consisting  of  huge  vaulted  roofs  and  hemispherical  apses 
of  brick,  around  which  the  Greek  columnar  structure  was  wrapped, -as  if  to  cover 
its  nakedness.  The  Greek  clothing  of  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  is  another 
notable  instance  of  such  a  hybrid  composition.  In  all  this  the  great 
deficiency  of  the  Roman  architects  was,  that  they  seemed  blind  to  the 
majestic  capacity  for  beauty  of  that  great  invention,  the  arch,  which  they 
themselves,  from  their  peculiar  circumstances,  carried  to  such  perfection, 
and  applied  to  such  a  variety  of  practical  objects.  Their  greatest  buildings, 
such  as  the   Coliseum,  would  have   been   much  more  dignified   and  noble 

'  On  the  different  shapes — ncwxl,  bail,  and  indiffer-  *  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  6,  5,  cd.  Sillig. 

cnt — introduced  by  way  of  variety  into  Roman  archi-  '  Sec  Cambridge  "Journal  0/ Philology,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

tcctnre  in  Imperial  times,  see  Winckelmann,  Essai  Sen.  Ep.  Ixxxvi.  7  :  "  Eo  dcliciarum  venimus  ut  nisi 

sur  I'Arch  ,  lEuvrcs,  torn,  ii  p.  630.  Statius,  Silv.  iv.  2 :  gemmas  caicarc  nolimus."    ApuL  Met.  lib.  v.  init.  : 

"  /Kmulus  illic  Mons  Libys  lliacusquc  nitcnt,  ct  multa  "  Pavimcnta  ipsa  lapidc  prctioso  exsim  diminuto  in 

Syene,  ct  Chios,  ct  jcl.iuca  ccrt.intia  Doridc  saxa,  vana  pictura-  genera  discriminantur.'' 

Lunaquc  portandis  tantum  suffecta  columnis."  4  Dion  Cassius,  lxix.  4.    Sec  chap.  viii.  p.  170. 
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had  their  designers  omitted  the  unmeaning  half-columns  and  capitals  which  arc 
stuck  on  their  sides,  and  left  the  noble  rows  of  arches  in  their  unadorned 
grandeur  to  tell  their  own  tale.1  No  small  part  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Coliseum,  as  a  ruin,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bare  arches  of  the  interior  are 
now,  by  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  exterior  shell,  exposed 
in  their  natural  strength  and  simplicity.  The  Romans  never  seem  to  have 
taken  that  step  in  advance,  afterwards  made  by  the  inventors  of  Gothic 
architecture,  the  development  of  the  decorative  capabilities  of  the  arch. 

Accordingly,  in  the  decorative  parts  of  their  porticoes,  palaces,  and  patrician 
residences,  the  Greek  colonnade  and  horizontal  entablature  were 
pj'u.'ti,an,l   chiefly  used,  and  no  skilful   union  of   the  useful  with  the  orna- 
mental  was   found.    The  great  porticoes  of  the  Campus  Martins 
probably    had    flat    entablatures    and    roofs,    and    were  entirely 
Hellenic  ;    so    also   were  the    exteriors   of  the   palaces   and    houses  on  the 
Palatine  and  Esquiline.1    That  the  Golden  House  of  Xero  was  chiefly  in  the 
Greek  style  may  be  inferred  from  the  enormous  space  it  occupied.  Hellenic 
architecture  hail  no  upper  floors  or  stories,  and  therefore  necessarily  occupied 
a  large  area.     This  was  natural  in  the  Greek  cities,  where  the  population 
was  not  crowded,  and  space  was  easily  obtained  for  extensions  on  the  ground- 
floor.      But  if  the  requirements  of  an  extravagant  despot  like  Nero  were 
to  be  satisfied  after  Greek  models,  and  he  was,  according  to  his  own  fancy- 
to  "be  lodged  as  a  man  should  be,"s  an  enormous  area  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  him.     The  descriptions  we  have   of  the  Golden  House  show 
how  this  was  carried  out.     Three  colonnades  of  a  mile  in  length'  formed 
the  limits  of  the  great  Imperial  folly  :  and  it  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
Esquiline,    the    northern   slope  of  the  Calian,    the   whole  of  the  Coliseum 
valley,  and  the  Velia  as  far  as  the  Arch  of  Titus.     Many  parts  of  Hadrian's 
great  villa  near  Tibur  were  not  only  built,  but  named  after  specific  Greek 
buildings.     He  had  a  Pacile  there,  a  Pala  stra,  a  Lyceum,  and  a  Prytaneum/ 
At  a  much  later  date  the  vast  palace  of   Diocletian  at  Spalatro  exhibits 
still  the  same  reluctance  to  resign  the  Greek  decorative  features,  although 
their  structural  meaning  is  lost.     The  same  ornamental  network  of  columns 
and  half-columns  and  pilasters   is  spread  over  the  walls  here,  as  in  the  older 

1  The  Septuonium  was  perhaps  the  worst  instance  Meleagri.  Portions  Ftaminia,  &c.  &c.    Arches  Mip- 

of  this  kind  of  meaningless  decoration.  The  Amphi-  ported  on  columns  were  not  commonly  used, 

theatre  of  Verona,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  columns,  '  Mart.  De  Sped.  2  ;  Suet  Ner.  31,  "  quasi  homi- 

and  shows  a  m^re  simple  taste.  ncm  tandem  habilart  crcpisse 

s  See  chaps,  viii.  and  xiii.  for  illustrations.    On  *  Suet,  loo  cit. 

the  Campus  were  the  I'ortu  us  I'nla/,  Horticus  F.u-  »  Sec   Ligorio's  description,  Rome,    175 1  ;  and 

rop.r,  I'orticus  Viptanin.  Purlieus  Ncptuni,  Porlicus  Hist.  Aug.  Hadr.  36. 
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palaces  of  Rome.1  Rows  of  triangular  pediments,  sometimes  truncated, 
sometimes  rounded,  with  other  scattered  and  mangled  limbs  of  the  Greek 
facade,  are  here  to  be  seen  planted  without  meaning  against  the  interior  walls 
to  break  their  extended  flat  surfaces.  One  great  step,  however,  towards  the 
artistic  union  of  the  column  and  arch,  which  the  want  of  genius  for  combina- 
tion long  prevented  the  Romans  from  making,  is  found  in  the  palace  of 
Diocletian.  The  spaces  between  the  columns  are  bridged  over  by  means  of 
arches  instead  of  flat  entablatures  ;  and  thus  colonnades  are  changed  into 
arcades,  and  a  union  effected  afterwards  prolific  of  beautiful  forms  in  modern 
architecture. 

A  step  towards  this  had  already  been  taken  in  the  triumphal  arches  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  yet  their  servile  adherence  to  Greek  forms  of  decoration,  and 
the  poverty  of  their  invention,  were  not  less  glaringly  displayed  in  that  class 
of  buildings.  The  triumphal  arch  could  be  claimed  as  a  creation 
of  the  national  warlike  character;1  it  was  intended  primarily  to  ar!jl(s7ItnL\i 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  a  victorious  general,  to  picture  his  exploits,  «>t*»i»>,  and 
and  to  raise  his  effigy  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  though 
these  arches  are  upon  the  whole  some  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  purely 
Roman  architecture,  because  the  real  and  solid  constructive  parts  occupy 
the  most  prominent  place,  yet  Greek  decorations  are  dragged  in  even  here.  The 
Romans  placed  an  unmeaning  front  of  pedestal,  column,  and  capital,  with  abacus, 
frieze,  and  entablature,  upon  the  surface  of  their  massive  piers  of  masonry 
"thus  tying,  as  the  tyrant  Mezentius  did,  the  dead  to  the  living."'  The  three 
great  triumphal  archways  of  Titus,  Septimius  Severus.  and  Constantine  at 
Rome,  and  also  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  are  decorated  with  this  foreign  dress. 
In  the  Arch  of  Constantine  alone  the  columns  which  stand  in  front  are,  in 
some  measure,  justified  by  the  statues  they  support.  Of  the  minor  archways 
at  Rome,  that  of  Gallienus  has  Corinthian  pilasters  in  the  roughest  style  of 
art;  the  Janus  Quadrifrons,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  probably  once  had  rows 
of  Corinthian  columns  between  its  niches,4  and  the  small  gateway  near  it  has 
decorative  pilasters  with  composite  capitals.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Arch  of 

1  The  Thermae  of  Diocletian  at  Rome  (S.  Maria  on  bus  or.i."    Hope.  Kssays  on  Architecture,  vol.  i. 

degli  Angcli)  were  the  great  repcrtorium  whence  p.  67.     The  fust  triumphal  arch  recorded  is  that 

the  architects  of  the  Renaissance  borrowed  the  pat-  of  Stertinius,  li  e    196:    l.ivy,  xxxiii.  27.  Scipio 

terns  for  their  niches  with  columns  on  each  side,  Africanus  and  Kabius  M.ixirnus  afterwards  erected 

their  broken  cornices  and  pediments,  and  their  rows  arches:  Livy,  xxxvii.  3  ;  sec  chap.  vi.  p.  104.  The  whole 

of  columns  without  entablatures.     Winclcelmann,  number  of  ornamental  arches  at  Rome  was  thirty- 

Essai  sur  l'Arch.  lorn.  ii.  p.  633.  six  :   Frellcr,  Reg.  p.  234.    Reber.  Gesch.  der  Bauk. 

*  Plin.  xxxiv.  12,  \  27.  S.  424,  gives  a  list  of  seventeen  extant  arches  in 

»  Virg.  i€n.  viii.  485:  "  Mortuaquin  etiamjungebat  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Africa, 
corpora  vivis.  enmponens  manihusqne  manus  atque         *  See  chap.  xii.  p.  287. 
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Dolabella,  on  the  Ca^lian,  which  lias  a  single  line  as  cornice,  and  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo  are  examples  of  the  impressive  effect  of  a  plain  arch  without  Greek 
ornament.  The  Porta  Maggiore  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  with  these  ;  but 
though  it  exhibits  the  sterling  merits  of   Roman  architecture  in  its  massive 


ft  ~%- 

f 
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rustic  arches  of  travertine,  it  also  shows  the  defects  not  less  plainly.1  The 
unmeaning  pediments  and  tasteless  columns,  with  which  the  exterior  is 
adorned,  remind  us  of  Pope's  receipt  for  the  front  of  a  villa:  "Clap  four 
slices  of  pilaster  on't  ;  that  laid  with  bits  of  rustic  makes  a  front." 

1  Sec  woodcut  on  page  65. 
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The  high  stylolxite  or  pedestal,  placed  under  a  column,  first  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  gateways  and  triumphal  arches  of  the  Imperial  age. 
The  Porta  Maggiore  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine  afford  specimens  of 
columns  so  mounted,  as  it  were,  on  stilts.  The  Temple  at  Assisi.  and  two 
Roman  buildings  at  Palmyra,  are  cited  by  Winckelmann  as  the  only  cases 
in  which  separate  stylobates  are  found  in  larger  edifices.1  These  columns 
on  pedestals  were  frequently  imitated  in  the  Renaissance  period. 

The  idea  of  placing  a  statue  upon  the  top  of  a  column  was,  apparently, 
unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  or,  at  h  ast,  was  never  carried  out  by  them  on  the 
immense  scale  of  the  two  great  Roman  columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.'-  Such  a  mode  of  employing  the  column  would  have  seemed 
strange  to  Greek  architectural  ideas,  in  which  a  column  was  always  used  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  tlat  entablature.  The  column  thus  employed 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  huge  pedestal,  which  must  necessarily  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  statue  it  carries  on  its  summit,  and  the  spiral  band 
of  sculptures  with  which  the  shaft  is  ornamented  have  their  effect  destroyed 
by  the  impossibility  of  seeing  them  in  a  horizontal  line.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  the  column  of  Trajan  was  erected  partly  to  show  the  vast 
labour  expended  in  levelling  the  sides  of  the  Cjuirinal  and  Capitoline 
for  the  construction  of  his  Forum,  and  that  it  was  enclosed  within  a 
narrow  court,  and  did  not  rise  much  above  the  buildings  ^  ^ 
which  immediately  surrounded  it.a  It  is  not  known  whether  in 
the  case  of  the  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  any  buildings  were  thus  placed 
close  round  it.  The  adjoining  colonnades  seem,  as  far  as  can  be  concluded 
from  their  remains,  to  have  stood  at  some  little  distance. 

Colossal  columns  were  as  genuine  a  creation  ot  Imperial  Rome  as 
triumphal,  arches.  In  both,  the  sculpture  has  become  subordinate  to  the 
pedestal  on  which  it  is  supported.  In  the  Republican  era  some  of  the  statues 
in  the  Comitium  stood  upon  columns;  but  these  were  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  and  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  statues  themselves.4  Some- 
columnar  monuments,  as  the  columna  rostrata  of  Duilius,  were  made  to 
carry  symbolic  ornaments  or  trophies  instead  of  statues.  A  column  ol  Numidian 
marble  was  erected  in  honour  of  Julius  Ca-sar  in  the  Forum  ;"'  and  after  his  death 
honorary  columns  became  very  frequent  in  the  Imperial  age,  not  only  at  Rome, 
but  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Ancyra,  and  Cussy 

'  Sir  Pirancbi,  Ma;n.  de  Kom.  lab.  3S.  ti<;.  1.  1  Sec  the  remark*  in  chap.  vii.  p.  146.  The  pillar  of 

3  IJlin.  xxxiv.  0.  12  :  •'  Columnarum  i.ttio  cr.u  attutli  Antoninus  l'ius  was  a  nionoiith  of  red  syenite.    -S<  e 

super  uterus,  niorlales  ;  quod  ct  areus  significant  chap.  xiii.  p.  •533. 

novicio  invctito.-'  4  I'liu.  loo  cil.                5  See  chap.  vi.  p.  11;. 
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la  Colonnc,  twelve  miles  from  Beaune  in  Burgundy.  They  had  the  advantage, 
in  an  age  of  declining  art,  of  concealing  the  defects  of  the  statues  erected  at 
such  a  height  above  the  eye  ;  and  when  the  Roman  world  afterwards  became 
full  of  empty  adulation,  it  was  a  cheap  method  of  flattery  to  a  patron  to  steal 
stones  for  a  pedestal  and  a  handsome  column  from  the  ruined  temples,  and  erect 
them,  with  a  fulsome  inscription  in  his  honour.  Such  is  the  column  of  Phocas 
in  the  Forum  Romanum,  a  cento  of  fragments  filched  from  some  older  buildings.' 

Not  more  originality  of  design  or  elegance  of  taste  is  displayed  in  the 
decorations  of  the  Roman  tombs  than  in  those  of  the  triumphal 
arches  and  columns.  The  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus  has  been 
already  noticed  as  an  incongruous  adaptation  of  Greek  forms  of  ornamental 
work.  Innumerable  varieties  of  such  adaptations  might  doubtless  have  been 
seen  on  all  the  principal  roads  leading  out  of  Rome ;  but  all  these  have  now 
been  stripped  of  their  Hellenic  marble  facings  and  reduced  to  mere  cores  of 
brickwork.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  forms  they  generally  assumed  from 
the  tombs  at  the  Gate  of  Pompeii,  which  are  mostly  built  in  square  or  cubical 
stages,  and  present  pediments,  pilasters,  and  columns  in  different  combinations. 
The  tomb  of  Mamia  at  Pompeii,  as  restored  by  Mazois,  is  the  miniature 
frontispiece  of  a  Greek  temple,  with  columns,  entablature,  and  pediment  com- 
plete.* Of  this  kind  is  also  the  tomb  of  Bibulus  in  the  Via  di  Marforio  at 
Rome,  which  has  Doric  pilasters  and  an  Ionic  entablature.  Many  tombs  had 
a  small  peripteral  or  pseudo-peripteral  cella  mounted  upon  a  cubical  block. 
Such  is  the  monument  at  S.  Remy  near  Tarascon  in  France,  which  has  a  square 
base  ornamented  with  has  reliefs,  and  bearing  a  circular  monopteral  temple. 

Egyptian  forms  were  however  sometimes  employed,  as  in  the  pyramidal 
tomb  of  Cestius  at  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  or  Ktruscan.  as  in  the  conical  structure, 
commonly  called  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  near  Albano.  The  bread- 
contractor's  tomb,  representing  a  pile  of  bread-baskets,  which  still  stands  at  the 
outside  of  the  Porta  Maggiorc,  is  an  original  but  not  a  very  pleasing  design.' 

Foreign  architectural  forms,  especially  those  of  the  Greek  temple,  were  also 
reproduced  in  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  the  Romans.  Few  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  as  might  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  nature  of  the  rocks.  There  are,  however,  some  on  the 
Flaminian  road,  and  one  very  remarkable  instance  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
garden  of  the  monastery  of  Palazzola,  on  the  edge  of  the  Alban  lake.4  The 
rock-hewn  tombs  of  Petra,  once  a  much-frequented   Roman  station,  present 

1  Chap,  vi  p.  1 17.       •  See  Dyer's  Pompeii,  p.  530.  in  Monumenti  dell'  hut.  1830,  Plate  xiii.  The 

:l  Sec  chap.  viii.  ig7;  Nibby.  Viaggio,  torn.  n.  p.  143  :  conrs  probably  represent  the  met.e  of  the  circus. 

,)//•«  1 11:, tin  dflr  Imt.  tS37,  Plate  xxxix.    Compare  Hence  the  populnr  name  of  the  Meta  Sudani. 

with  this  strange  device  the  tomb  of  Porscna  figured        •  Nibby,  Viaggio.  torn,  ii  p.  12;. 
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most  extravagant  instances  of  the  Roman  misapplication  of  columnar  archi- 
tecture. The  facades  of  these  tombs,  exquisitely  cut  in  rose-coloured  sand- 
stone, consist  of  a  crowded  medley  of  meaningless  columns,  half-columns, 
pilasters  with  curved  or  truncated  entablatures,  and  pediments  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  Pantheon  and  in  the  still  existing  ruins  of  the  eastern  hemicycle 
of  Trajan's  Forum.1 

Far  more  characteristic  of  the  Roman  national  taste  in  architecture  are  the 
huge  cylindrical  masses  of  stonework  based  upon  square  platforms,  cylindrical 
of  which  the  mausolea  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  in  Rome,  and  Wi- 
the  tombs  of  Cecilia  Metclla  on  the  Appian  way  and  of  Plautius  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Anio  at  Tibur,  are  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  The 
ponderous  walls  of  these  massive  and  indestructible  marvels  of  masonry 
were  essentially  Roman ;  but  there  the  originality  of  their  construction  ends. 
We  find,  again,  a  strange  combination  of  Orientalism  with  Hellenism  in  their 
outer  decorative  dress.  The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  covered  with 
terraces  and  trees  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  and  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  was  dressed  up  with  the  usual  show  array  of 
pilasters,  columns,  and  statues.5 

Among  the  architectural  decorations  of  Rome  must  also  be  reckoned  the 
great  colonnades  of  the  Campus  Martins*  and  the  arcades  of  the  fora 
and  streets.     The  colonnades  were  built  in  the  Greek   fashion,  C^""'£'' 
with  horizontal  architraves  of  marble,  and  in  some  of  them  great 
magnificence  was  doubtless  displayed.    The  arcades  which  were  built  by  Nero 
along  the  principal  streets  were,  on  the  contrary,  constructed  on  piers,  sup- 
porting arches  and  vaults  of  brickwork  or  concrete.    They  were  specimens 
of  the  genuine  Roman  architecture  in  its  unadorned  simplicity  and  practical 
utility,  for  they  served  the  double  purpose  of  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain, 
and  also  of  giving  assistance  in  case  of  fire  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses. 

Not  only  imitation,  but  actual  appropriation  of  the  decorative  works  of 
Greece  and  other  countries  helped  to  adorn  the  streets  and  fora,  the  public 
buildings  and  arcades  of  Rome.  The  walls  of  their  halls  and  temples  were 
hung  with  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis,  Timanthus,  Apelles,  Aristides,  and  the 
other  great  masters  of  Grecian  painting,4  and  filled  with  statues  in  bronze, 
ivory,  and  marble  brought  from  Athens  and  Corinth.3      Of  all  the  foreign 


1  Sec  pp.  142,  3-8. 

*  For  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  see  chap.  xiii. 
pp.  343,  344  ;  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  chap.  xi. 
p.  272.  The  planting  of  trees  upon  a  sepulchral 
tumulus  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  II.  vi.  419. 

3  Sec  chap.  xiii.  pp.  309,  316,  319,  331. 


4  I'lin.  N.  H.  xsxv.  {  Oo-tjo;  Rochctte,  Vein- 
lure;.  Antiques. 

*  I'reller,  Reg.  p.  23 1 .  gives  from  the  Breviarium  the 
following  enumeration  :  22  colossal  equestrian  statues, 
like  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitol  ;  80  gilt 
statues  of  gods,  like  that  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  : 
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architectural  ornaments  collected  in  Rome,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  were 
the  Kgyptian  obelisks  of  syenite,  which  the  emperors  brought  from 
the  Mast  and  erected  in  the  spina!  of  the  Circi.  The  Curiosum 
and  Notitia  mention  only  six  of  these,  but  the  remains  of  eleven  have  been 
found  at  Rome.'  In  Hgypt  obelisks  were  always  used  in  pairs,  and  erected  at 
the  entrance  of  the  great  temple  portals,  close  to  other  gigantic  monuments  of 
nearly  the  same  size  and  height.  The  two  obelisks  set  in  front  of  the  great 
temple  at  Karnak  overtop].,  d  the  portico  but  little,  and  were  in  such  a 
position  suitably  and  naturally  placed.*  But  the  Romans,  viewing  them  only 
as  trophies  of  their  vast  Imperial  dominion,  cared  but  little  to  render  them 
effective  by  placing  them  in  appropriate  situations.  The  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus  was  indeed  decorated  in  the  true  Kgyptian  style,  with  a  pair  of 
these  monoliths  at  the  portal,  but  in  general  they  were  not  placed  near 
anything  of  equal  height,  and  presented  nearly  as  forlorn  and  naked  an 
appearance  as  those  in  the  modern  squares  of  Rome.*' 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  architectural  taste  of  the  Romans  deteriorated, 
(41  Thrwnt    tnc'r  engineering  skill  seemed  to  grow.      In  the  employment  of 
./ htt;>>t,  "v,    the  arch  in  great  works  of  engineering  skill,  and  in  the  develop- 
KoiL'^'m^Lj   ment  of  its  useful  capabilities,  the  Romans  have  been  the  great 
thtH*»>.>n,to    teachers  of  the  world.     Neither  the  Assyrians  nor  the  K<rvptians, 

u,tthtor,-h,  an,!  ... 

A.m/.',:v/r.,/-J  to  whom  the  principle  of  the  arch,  both  round  and  pointed,  was 
well  known,  employed  it  except  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  and 
that  chiefly  in  subterranean  works.4  Nor  was  the  arch  often  used  in  any  of 
the  sacred  buildings  at  Rome  except  in  the  interior.  A  superstitious  dread 
of  offending  the  deities  by  altering  the  form  of  their  temples  was  quite  sufficient 


74  ivory  statues,  like  lliat  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum 
of  Augustus  T'aus.  v iii.  46;  Suet.  Tit.  2);  3.7 Sj 
bronze  statues.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  most 
of  the  statues  stood  in  the  Forum  and  Area  Capito 
lina,  but  there  were  ako  collections  in  the  Temple 
of  Honour  and  Virtue  of  Marccllus,  in  the  colonnade 
of  Metellus,  and  in  the  Atrium  Libcrlatis  of  Asi- 
nius  I'ollio.  Augustus  and  Agrippa  ornamented  all 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  the  public  fountains, 
the  porticoes,  parks,  therm.e,  and  theatres  with 
works  of  art.  At  a  later  time  the  Forum  llpiuin 
was  filled  with  statues  of  celebrated  personages  :  and 
Alexander  Severus  is  particularly  mentioned  as 
having  taken  great  pains  in  the  erection  of  such 
monuments.  ;Hist.  Aug.  Alex.  Ser.  24.  25,  27.) 
Many  of  the  great  works  of  art  were  carried  away  to 
Constantinople;  but  Cassiodorus  (Var.  vii.  15,  viii. 
13.  x.  30)  speaks  of  a  large  number— especially  of 
bronze   statues    as  still  remaining  in  Theodoric's 


time.  The  final  robbery  was  committed  in  the 
seventh  century,  when  Constant  II.  carried  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  works  of  art  to  Con- 
stantinoplc.  (Anast.  Vit.  .S.  Vital.  Mirabilia  Rom. 
p.  23,  cd.  I'arthey.  1S69,; 

1  /<Kga,  I>c  Obeliscts,  cap.  iv.  Resides  those  at 
Rome,  obelisks  brought  by  the  Romans  have  been 
found  at  Constantinople,  Catana,  Arelate.  Vellctri, 
and  Renevente",  and  at  Wanstctl  in  ICngland. 

•  See  Reber.  Gcsch.  der  Liaukunst,  p.  167  ;  Fcr- 
gusson.  Arch.  vol.  i.  p.  10K. 

3  1  he  mediaval  name  for  obelisks  was  ngulia.- 
(aculeus'.  Resides  those  mentioned  in  the  Curiosum, 
there  was  one  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  another  in  the 
Circus  of  Maxentius,  another  in  the  Circus  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  and  another  in  the  lseum  and  Sera|>eum  in 
the  Campus. 

4  See  above,  p  xxiv..  note  7. 
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to  prevent  any  improvement  in  that  department  of  architecture  so  long  as 
Paganism  lasted ;  and  even  if  this  difficulty  could  have  been  got  over,  the 
Romans  had  no  notion  of  making  an  arch  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  Hut 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Roman  people,  their  gregarious  habks,  the 
necessity  under  the  emperors  for  providing  amusement  and  excitement  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  pre-eminently  practical  genius  of  the  race,  soon  pro 
duced  their  natural  effects  upon  the  national  buildings.  The  Hellenic  forms 
of  public  buildings,  which  sufficed  for  petty  towns  like  Athens,  or  Corinth, 
or  Ephesus,  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  conditions  required  in  the  metro 
polis  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  Athens  was  probably  less  than  200,000,'  while  that  of  Rome 
was  at  least  l,OOO.ooo.J  To  afford  room  for  the  vast  assemblies  of  people  who 
would  naturally  meet  in  the  public  halls  of  so  large  a  city,  the  columnar  structures 
of  the  Greeks  were  insufficient.  Height,  it  was  true,  might  have  been  obtained 
in  their  buildings  by  employing  shafts  of  colossal  dimensions  ;  but  then  the  diffi- 
culty of  supporting  the  roof  naturally  arose.  If  the  columns  were  placed  so  close 
together,  as  to  allow  the  old  short  horizontal  architraves  of  stone  to  be  laid 
from  the  top  of  one  capital  to  the  next,  a  forest  of  great  columns  crowded 
together,  such  as  the  temple  at  Karnak  contains,  would  have  been  the  result ; 
and  this  would  have  ill  suited  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  Romans. 

The  ancient  plan  of  timber  architraves  and  roofs  was  equally  objectionable, 
for  Rome  had  suffered  so  often  and  so  much  by  fires  that  a  natural  dread 
would  be  felt  of  combustible  materials.  And  the  Romans,  even  from  tin- 
earliest  times,  as  the  massive  structure  of  the  Cloaca  shows,  despised  all 
merely  temporary  and  destructible  work,  and  strove  to  combine  the  greatest 
possible  utility  and  solidity  in  their  buildings. 

From  the  determination  to  supply  these  needs  arose  the  two  great  charac 
teristic  features  of  Roman  architecture— the  use  of  brickwork,  and  of  the  vaulted 
arch.  To  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  of  travertine  for  the  whole  mass  of  a  large 
building  from  the  distant  quarries  near'Tibur  was  an  expensive  and  laborious 
task ;  and  the  tufa  stone  of  the  Roman  hills  was  not  only  unpleasing  in 
appearance,  but  soft,  easily  disintegrated  by  the  weather,  and  unavailable  for 
exterior  walls.  The  Romans,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  brickwork,  a  mode  of 
building  long  before  practised  by  the  Ktruscans,  their  earliest  teachers  in  art,' 
and  facilitated  at  Rome  by  the  abundant  beds  of  excellent  clay  to  be  found 

1  IJockh's  Kconomy,  chap.  vii.  p.  58.  brick  (V'itruv,  ii.  8  ;  1'lin.  xxxv.  173),  and  some  parts 

»  Sec  Mcrivalc,  vol.  iv.  chap.  xl.  ;  Dureau  de  la     of  those  at  Veii  Dennis,  Ktruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  i6>. 
Malic  in  the  Mimoires  del'AituUmit  ties  Inter.  1825.     The  Greek  brick   buildings  are  noticed  by  Tim. 
1  The  walls  of  Arretiuni  and  Mevania  were  of    xxxv.  172. 
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on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  by  the  unrivalled  mortar  which  could  be 
made  from  the  granular  tufa  (pozzolana)  of  their  hills  when  mixed  with  lime. 
Roman  brickwork  and  cement  has  become  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world. 
Even  the  damp  and  rotting  climate  of  the  Western  Islands,  where  all  stones 
decay,  has  not  injured  those  well-known  blocks  of  long,  thin,  flat  bricks  and 
stony  concrete. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  concrete  (fartura)  at  Rome  is  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Emporium,  r..c.  195.1    We  find  there  a  mass  of  concrete  of 
brukZu,.    roukrh  stones  mixed  with  mortar,  and  faced  with  reticulated  work. 

The  same  mode  of  construction  appears  again  in  the  Muro  Torto,*  at  the 
corner  of  the  Pincian  hill,  commonly  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Sulla.  An  immense 
core  of  artificial  concrete  is  there  still  remaining,  as  hard  as  a  natural  conglomerate 
rock.  The  improvements  in  the  public  walks  have,  unfortunately,  of  late  years 
diminished  this  interesting  mass  of  masonry  considerably.  The  exterior  surface 
is  made  of  small  pieces  of  tufa,  with  flat  diamond-shaped  faces,  and  wedge-shaped 
bases.  These  pointed  liases  were  pressed  into  the  concrete  while  it  was  still 
wet,  so  that  the  diagonals  of  their  faces  are  horizontal  and  vertical,  while  the 
joints  run  in  slanting  lines.  The  name  of  opus  reticulatum  is  commonly  given  to 
this  kind  of  work.  Sometimes  the  pieces  of  which  the  facing  was  made  were 
irregularly  placed,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  polygonal  masonry  ;  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  preferred,  in  many  cases,  from  the  greater  solidity  of 
the  joints  when  irregular.  The  appearance  was  not  much  considered,  as  such 
walls  were  frequently  cohered  with  stucco. 

Many  concrete  walls  were  faced  with  regular  courses  of  bricks  instead  of 
these  bits  of  stone ;  and  in  some  we  find  the  facing  of  opus  reticulatum  combined 
with  courses  of  bricks,  giving  a  sort  of  panel-work  appearance  to  the  wall ;  and 
in  other  and  later  buildings,  as  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  the  brickwork  is 
alternated  with  rough  facings  of  brick-shaped  tufa  stones.  The  regular  brick- 
work walls  of  the  time  of  the  early  emperors  are  the  most  skilfully  constructed.' 
The  bricks  used  in  them  are  flat  like  tiles,  and  the  joints  most  carefully  fitted 
with  a  thin  layer  of  mortar.  A  more  negligent  style  is  found  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Middle  Empire;  the  bricks  became  thicker,  and  the  mortar  less  evenly  and 
compactly  laid.4    It  followed,  naturally  enough,  when  the  great  development  of 

1  lieschrcibun;;  Roms,  Synchronistischc  Tabcllen.  N  fines,  p.  59''  says:  "I  nuiri  fatti  a  pistre  quaJrMe 

5  Chap.  x.  p.  260.  dichiarono  il  tempo  dcfili  Ktruschi.  /'.•'»••.  r/(>  i.tnolato 

5  Beschrcibunj;  Konis.  vol.  i.  p.  1S9.    The  brick-  il  jirincipio  dclla  Kmnana  republics,  1!  c>/„  retUolato 

work  of  the  first  century  was  the  be-l.    Alter  the  i]  rior  della  itessa.  cd  il  t  finol.ito  altmunttt  cm  la- 

Antonine  era  it  deteriorated.    The  kinds  of  bricks  tfrisio  il  declinarc  tic'U  medestma  :  il  t*t,visit>  i 

.ire  described  by  Yitruv.  ii.  3.  and  ii.  8.  16.  tempi  d'Augusto  ct  dcgli  impcratori  sequent i  sino  all' 

*  Ciampini  on  the  different  kinds  of  construction  anno  zoo  dell'  era  volgarc  ;  cd  il  tatrrizw  aitontinir 

used  at  different  epochs  Tela.  (.'Amphitheatre  de  Urcti  ii>  t,>.'o  i  tempi  di  Gallicnn  e  tutto  il  dechnar 
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Roman  building  took  place  under  the  emperors,  that  conveniently  situated  beds 
of  clay  and  brick-kilns  became  very  desirable  property,  and  that  the  excellences 
of  various  kinds  of  bricks  were  compared,  and  the  bricks  of  certain  kilns 
preferred.  Partly  from  this  reason,  and  partly  in  order  to  preserve  a  record 
of  the  date  of  a  building,  the  larger  bricks  were  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  kiln,  and  sometimes  with  the  names  of  the  consuls  of  the  year. 
Large  numbers  of  these  stamps  (bolli)  have  been  collected  and  illustrated  by 
the  Roman  antiquaries.'  The  names  found  upon  them  include  those  of  persons 
of  high  and  even  imperial  rank,  who  owned  kilns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  The  core  and  main  body  of  the  great  Imperial  buildings  always 
consisted  of  concrete,  with  brick,  or  tufa,  or  marble  facings  ;  and  the 
famous  boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome  built  of  brick  and  left  it 
built  of  marble,  referred  solely  to  the  outer  casing  of  the  public  buildings  with 
panel-work  of  marble,  the  remains  of  the  fastenings  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
on  some  ruins  in  Rome.5 

But  even  after  the  art  of  wall  building  had  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection,  there  remained  the  difficulties  of  roofing  in  the  enormous  spaces 
required  for  the  crowds  who  spent  their  lives  in  the  public  baths,  theatres, 
and  amphitheatres  of  Rome.  Greek  architecture,  when  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale,  required  enormous  blocks  for  the  architraves,  and  1 ''"^J-'f'" 
for  the  far-projecting  cornice,  such  as  we  now  see  in  the  fragments 
of  the  baths  of  Constantine  in  the  Colonna  Gardens  at  Rome,'  and  in  the 
temples  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra.  The  expense  of  labour  and  time  required 
in  cutting,  carrying,  raising,  and  laying  such  huge  blocks  was  so  great,  and 
the  result  so  inadequate,  that  the  practical  mechanical  genius  of  the  Romans 
soon  discovered  a  new  method  of  roof-construction  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  The  old  semicircular  stone  arches  were  found  to  be  too  heavy 
when  constructed  of  the  requisite  span,  and  required  enormously  thick  walls 
to  support  them.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  the  lighter  material  of  bricks, 
and  the  employment  of  these  in  vaulted  arches  removed  the  difficulty,  and 
caused  an  entirely  novel  and  fundamental  change  in  the  principles  of  the 
construction  of  roofs.4     At  the  same  time  the  arch  was  also  introduced  into 


dell'  Impero  ;  selce,  crostt  di  inarmo,  e  mattoni  i 
tempt  di  Theodorico  ;  /'/  lumulluario  aggregate  a 
ctmtnto  quei  di  Belisario  ;  i  quadnlaUri  bislunghi  di 
tofo  e  mattoni  i  giorni  di  Carlo  Magno  sino  al  1,000, 
del  qual  epoca  degenero  la  construzione  dei  muri  in 
opera  tumultuaria  e  cemento  e  continua  sino  ai  tempi 
prcsenti." 

1  See  Becker  and  Marquardt's  Hdbh.  Bd.  v.  1,  p. 
167.  The  fi-jlina;  Domiliana.-,  Augustan*-,  Caniniana:, 


Tcrcntian.-r,  Fulviana?,  are  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous. 

'  As  in  those  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  at  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  and  in  the  great  basilica?. 

3  Sec  p.  256. 

4  "It  was  the  Romans  w  ith  their  tiles  w  ho  first  really 
understood  the  true  employment  of  the  arch.*— Ker- 
gusson,  Arch.  i.  p.  18S. 
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wall  building.  The  lightening  of  the  roof  made  it  possible  to  lessen  the 
ponderous  thickness  of  the  supporting  walls,  and  to  relieve  their  monotonous 
flat  surfaces  with  arched  perforations.  Even  lighter  materials  than  brick  were 
occasionally  employed.  We  rind  pumice  stones  introduced  in  the  vaulted 
arches  of  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  and  Thermo-  of  Caracalla;'  and  in  the 
Circus  of  Maxentius  and  other  ruins  empty  jars  of  pottery  are  to  be  seen 
built  into  the  concrete  vaulting  to  diminish  the  weight  and  to  save  materials. 
The  vaulted  arch,  constructed  with  tiles  as  voussoirs,  and  concrete  of  great 
thickness,  ornamented  with  coffers  of  rich  stucco  work,  or  with  mosaic  patterns, 
became,  in  the  Imperial  times,  the  usual  mode  of  construction  in  all  build- 
ings, from  the  ordinary  rooms  in  houses  to  the  vast  halls  of  the  public  edifices. 
The  ruins  on  the  Palatine  hill,  the  great  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  the 
Thermo.-  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian  still  show,  in  their  huge  vaults  and  masses 
of  brickwork,  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  Roman  architects.  Three  remaining 
arches  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  are  sixty-eight  feet  in  span,  and  eighty 
feet  in  height  from  the  ground  ;  and  the  vaulted  concrete  roof  of  the  nave  was 
eighty  feet  in  span,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  height.-'  They  delighted 
in  forming  the  most  varied  and  novel  combinations  by  crossing  their  vaults  in 
different  directions,  by  forming  domes  and  semi-domes,  and  by  introducing  the 
arch  into  every  part  of  their  buildings.  The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  shows  at 
how  early  a  period  under  Augustus  they  had  carried  the  mechanical  art  of  cupola 
building  to  the  perfection  of  solidity  and  durability.  With  all  their  wonderful 
skill  in  brickwork,  and  in  the  construction  of  walls,  arches,  and  vaulted  roofs,  there 
remained  a  stiffness  and  inflexibility  in  the  forms  they  employed,  which  showed 
an  inability  to  diverge  from  their  received  models.  As  in  the  mouldings  of 
their  decorative  work  they  had  confined  themselves  to  arcs  of  the  circle  only, 
excluding  the  other  curves  employed  by  the  Greeks,  so  in  their  arches  they 
made  use  of  the  semicircle  only,  thus  sacrificing  variety  to  solidity.  And 
while  skill  in  engineering  works  and  mechanical  contrivance  made  rapid 
advances  among  them,  the  genius  to  imagine  and  power  to  adapt  new 
ornamental  additions  in  harmony  with  the  new  structural  forms  seemed  to 
be  entirely  wanting.     Unable  quite  to  shake  off  their  Greek  fetters,  they  still 

'  Hirt,  Gcsch.  dcr  Bauk.  ii.  p. 402  ;  Winckolmann,  Rotondo  at  Rome  are  built  in  the  same  way.  Fca, 

Obs.  sur  l'Arch.  vol.  ii.  pp.  554 — 556.    The  vaulted  Notes  on  VVinckelmann.  loe.  cit. 

roofs  of  the  Romans  were  made  by  simply  piling  a  1  The  roof  of  the  Diribilorium  was  the  largest  in 

Kreat  thickness  of  concrete  upon  the  centres  and  Rome,  but  constructed  of  wood.    It  was  pulled  down 

leaving  it  to  consolidate.    The  concrete  is  \\  feel  because  it  was  not  considered  safe.    Some  of  the 

thick  in  some  of  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  thernw  beams  were  100  feet  in  length.    Plin.  N  H.  xvi.  \  201. 

at  Rome.    The  cupola  of  the  Church  of  S.  Vitale,  Flat  roofs  of  timber  cannot  usually  be  made  ir.oic 

at  Rav  enna,  is  constructed  of  hollow  pipes  of  pot-  than  25  feet  wide  with  safety.    Fcrgusson,  Arch.  vol. 

tery,  -md  parts  of  the  arches  surrounding  S.  Stefano  i.  p  158. 
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sometimes  covered  up  their  arches  with  horizontal  entablatures  and  pediments, 
and  a  m:isk  of  marble  devices,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  real  parts  of  the 
building  they  concealed. 

A  prodigious  display  of  constructive  energy  followed  the  adoption  of  the 
new  features  in  their  architecture.  Not  only  Italy  itself,  but  the  provinces  of 
the  remotest  west  and  cast,  were  covered  with  huge  engineering  undertakings, 
in  the  shape  of  aqueducts,  bridges,  viaducts,  amphitheatres,  basilicas,  and 
thermal  Under  Trajan  and  Hadrian  the  rage  for  building  reached  its  height. 
The  Ulpi.in  Forum,  for  which  a  space  was  cleared  between  the  Quirinal  and 
Capitoline  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the  other  three  imperial  fora  in  Rome,  was 
long  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world;1  and  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  near  Tibur, 

occupied  the  space  of  an  ordinary 
Italian  town,  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contained  within  itself  a  circus, 
three  theatres,  huge  thcrma-,  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Vale  of  Tempe.of  Tartarus, 
and  of  the  Elysiau  fields."  All  these, 
to  judge  by  the  remains,  were  rather 
remarkable  for  their  colossal  size  and 
for  the  imperial  grandeur  and  force 
they  expressed,  than  for  their  beaut) 
of  proportion  or  design.  The  Romans 
were  in  fact  rather  engineers  than 
architects,  and  throughout  their  build- 
ings they  made  elegance  of  appear- 
ance entirely  subservient  to  practical 
utility. 

Among  the  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  public  service  at  Rome,  none 
were  more  important  than  the  Basilica?. 
Although   their  name  is 
Greek.3    yet    they  were 
essentially  a  Roman  crea-    puNic  Htljlfy_ 
tion,  and  were  used  for 
practical   purposes   peculiarly  Roman, — the  administration  of  law,   and  the 
transaction  of  merchants'  business.     Historically,  considerable  interest  attaches 

1  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  10.  »  See  chap.  xiv.       Pau&an.  i.  3.  I  ;  i.  14.  6:  Aristoph.  F.ccl.  684.  In 

»  The  name  probably  originated  in  the  paaiXtmt  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  30,  the  Basilica  of  Paullus  is  called 
aria  at  Athens,  the  court  of  the  Archon  3ua«X»if.  regia. 
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to  them  from  their  connection  with  the  first  Christian  Churches.  The  name 
of  Basilica  was  applied  by  the  Romans  equally  to  all  large  buildings  intended 
for  the  special  needs  of  public  business,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
referred  to  the  particular  form  in  which  such  buildings  were  arranged,  so 
much  as  to  the  uses  they  served.  Generally,  however,  they  took  the  form 
most  adapted  to  their  purposes  -a  semicircular  apse  or  tribunal  for  legal 
trials,  and  a  central  nave,  with  arcades  and  galleries  on  each  side,  for  the 
transaction  of  business  (see  Fig.  9).  They  existed  not  only  as  separate  build- 
ings, but  also  as  reception  rooms  attached  to  the  great  mansions  of  Rome. 
The  villa  of  the  Gordian  family  on  the  Via  IYa-nestina  contained  three 
basilicas,  each  a  hundred  feet  long.1  and  a  ground  plan  of  a  basilica  attached  to 
the  Emperor's  palace  has  lately  been  discovered  upon  the  Palatine  hill.' 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers  that  these  private  basilica-,  and  not  the 
public  edifices,  served  as  the  model  for  the  Christian  Basilica.'  The  first 
public  basilica?  were  intended  to  serve  as  extensions  of  the  fora,  in  which 
shelter  could  be  had  from  the  weather,  and  interviews  carried  on  without 
interruption.  The  public  men  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  merchants,  probably 
appeared  in  them  to  afford  opportunities  for  conversation  on  politics  or  busi- 
ness to  those  who  wished  to  communicate  news  to  them  or  ask  their  advice.4 
The  convenience  of  a  basilica  therefore  required  that  it  should  be  as  spacious 
as  a  covered  building  could  be  made,  and  should  have,  in  connection  with  the 
central  area,  some  rooms  for  merchants  or  notaries'  offices.  Whether  the 
primitive  basilica?  at  Rome  borrowed  their  ground-plan  from  the  Greek  stoa 
or  not  is  a  disputed  question.  The  Stoa  of  the  Hellanodica?  at  Elis,  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  as  consisting  of  three  parallel  naves  divided  by  columns, 
seems  to  present  the  model  upon  which  most  of  the  great  basilica;  at  Rome 
were  planned,  but  the  description  is  so  brief  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt.5 

The  .^Emilian  Basilica  in  the  Forum  Romanum  is  the  first  of  which  we 
have  any  structural  knowledge.  A  fragment  of  the  Capitoline  map,  which 
is  supposed  to  give  the  ground-plan  of  this  building,  shows  it  as  divided 
into  several  naves  by  rows  of  columns.  The  plan  of  the  Basilica  Julia  has 
been  discovered  by  e  ccavations  carried  on  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
shows  us  a  central  rectangular  nave  with  a  double  arcaded  corridor  on  all 
the  four  sides.     There  is  no  trace  of  columns  having  been  used,  but  the 

'  Hist.  Aug.  Gordian.  32.    Sec  chap.  xiv.  observari  videmur  ct  coli.  Basilicarum  loca  adjuncts 

'  Sec  Cambridge  Journal of '/'A/'/u/fi.y,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  foris  .  .  .  ut  per  hicmem  sine  molcstia  tcmpcM.Hum 

»  Zeitschrift  furchristlichcn  Arclui-ologie ;  Lcipsiic,  sc  confrrre  in  cas  negotiatores  possint."    Viiruv.  v.  i. 

1859.  '  1'ausan.  vi.  24,  2  :  TeJr  aroCv  it  f,  np6t  utow&pUw 

'  Cic.  Pro  Murirna,  70  :  "  Si  interdum  ad  forum  dc-  >'pyattiat  iar\ rijt  Awjj.ni/,  Suupoivt  Si  uCirjr  <V  ^0^"'  'V"' 

ducimur,  si  uno basilica?  spatio  lionusiamur,  diligentcr  oi  mhi. 
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arcades  were  supported  by  solid  piers  of  masonry  with  pilasters,  and 
resembled  the  arcades  underneath  the  scats  of  the  Coliseum.  Nor  was 
there  any  apse  in  the  Julian  Basilica,  a  part  which  is  usually  considered 
characteristic  of  this  class  of  building. 

Vitruvius  gives  a  description  of  a  basilica  built  by  himself  at  Fanum  (Fano) 
in  Umbria.  In  this  building,  one  of  the  longer  sides  formed  the  front  facing 
the  forum,  as  in  the  Basilica  Julia,  but  it  differed  in  having  a  semicircular 
tribunal  on  the  other  longer  side,  with  a  Temple  of  Augustus  attached  to  it.  From 
Vitruvius'  description  it  appears  that  the  Roman  architects  allowed  themselves 
great  freedom  as  to  the  arrangements  of  their  buildings,  and  did  not  by  any 
means  rigidly  adhere  to  one  type. 

The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  an  oblong,  with  one  of  the  shorter  sides  turned 
towards  the  forum,  and  has  in  front  a  chalcidium  or  portico.  There  is  no 
apse,  but  a  raised  square  platform  served  as  the  tribunal.  In  the  great  Ulpian 
Basilica  there  were  four  naves  divided  by  rows  of  columns,  and  two  tribunals, 
or  semicircular  apses,  in  the  shorter  sides  of  the  oblong.1 

Other  differences  of  form  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Italian  basilica:,5 
which  show  that  the  shape  of  such  buildings  depended  upon  the  space 
to  be  occupied  and  upon  the  taste  of  the  architect,  and  was  not  regu- 
lated by  any  strict  rules  of  construction.  None  of  them  were,  it  is  pro- 
bable, very  ornamental  buildings ;  and  certainly  that  one  of  which  we  have  the 
most  relics  left,  the  great  Basilica  of  Constantine,  was  rather  a  stupendous 
exhibition  of  mechanical  skill  than  a  building  with  any  pretence  to  beauty  of 
form.  The  interior  was,  it  is  true,  ornamented  with  colossal  columns  and 
marble  sculpture,  and  the  monotony  of  the  huge  vaulted  roof  relieved  by 
coffers  and  rosettes,  but  the  exterior  was  very  ungainly  and  heavy  in  appear- 
ance. We  find  in  it  three  naves,  the  central  one  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
so  arranged  that,  whether  the  building  was  entered  from  the  side  next  the 
Sacra  Via  or  from  that  next  to  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  it  presented 
a  triple  division  of  the  interior,  with  an  apse  at  the  end  of  each  central  division 
opposite  to  the  entrance.8  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  protection  of  the  massive 
arches  of  the  roof  (which  at  the  present  day  support  a  large  kitchen  garden) 
that  this  basilica  has  so  long  survived  its  contemporaries,  most  of  which  had 
timbered  roofs,  and  were  therefore  liable  to  destruction  by  fire. 

Several  buildings  were  erected  by  the  Emperors  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving large  collections  of  manuscripts.     The  Library  of  Asinius  Pollio  was 

1  See  chap.  vii.  p.  144,  and  plan  of  the  Fora  of  the  is  a  single  nave  or.ly.  Hirt.  Ocsch.  dcr  Uaukunst. 
Emperors,  ii.  p.  222     See  below,  chap.  xiv. 

1  In  the  basilicas  at  I»ra*ncstc  and  Aquinum  there        '  See  chap.  viii.  p.  if  r>. 
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the  first  public  library  at  Rome,  but  we  know  nothing  of  its  size  or  archi- 
tectural arrangements.1    The  famous  Palatine  Library  of  Augustus 

I  tbritriti 

seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Temple  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo  by  a  colonnade,  and  was  itself  a  large  hall  capable  of  containing  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo.2  Whether  the  poetical  descriptions  of  Properties 
and  Ovid  apply  to  the  library  building  itself,  or  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
or  to  the  colonnades  attached  to  them,  is  not  certain.1 

We  know  more  about  the  plan  of  the  Library  of  Trajan,  which  formed  a 
{tart  of  the  group  of  buildings  surrounding  his  forum.  One  side  of  it  is 
represented  on  the  Capitoline  map  as  a  rectangular  building,  standing  to  the 
north  of  the  eastern  tribune.  The  interior  has  a  row  of  columns  running 
round  it,  and  it  is  Hanked  by  the  columns  of  the  basilica  on  one  side,  and 
by  those  of  the  Temple  of  Hadrian  on  the  other.  There  was  a  corresponding 
building  on  the  other  side  of  the  small  square  court  in  which  the  pillar  stood  ; 
and  in  one  of  these  was  the  Greek,  and  in  the  other  the  Latin  library.  This 
mode  of  division  into  two  departments,  connected  by  an  atrium  ornamented 
with  the  busts  and  statues  of  famous  literary  men,  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  form  of  Roman  public  libraries.*  The  library  at  the  Porticus  Octavia- 
was  probably  a  double  building." 

The  facilities  for  public  traffic  l>etween  the  different  parts  of  Rome  were 
long  neglected,  and  the  streets  having  been  rebuilt,  after  the 
Gallic  conflagration,  without  a  regular  plan,  must  have  been 
crooked  and  inconvenient.  But  as  soon  as  the  nation  found  itself  in  posses- 
sion of  funds  available  for  works  of  public  utility,  the  streets,  roads, 
and  bridges  were  taken  in  hand,  and  methods  of  construction  adopted,  the 
solidity  and  massive  strength  of  which  was  as  unrivalled  as  that  of  the 
Roman  masonry." 

An  examination  of  the  existing  Roman  roads  has  shown  that  they  were 
constructed  exactly  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius  for  the 
pavement  of  floors ; 7  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Statius, 
describing  the  reconstruction  of  a  part  of  the  Appian  road  by  Oomitian." 


■  Sec  Prcllcr,  Reg.  p.  21%  Twenty-eight  libraries 
are  catalogued  by  the  kegionarics  and  Mirabilia. 
l'lin.  N.H.vii.  115.  «  Ibid,  xxxiv.  43 

'  Propcrt,  ii.  31.  3  ;  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  1,  6t.  Secchap. 
p.  175.  A  recitation  room  was  at  a  later  period 
attached  to  the  Palatine  Library.  See  Plin.  Ep.  i.  13. 
Perhaps  the  lecture  room  lately  excavated  may  have 
been  the  place  to  which  Pliny  here  alludes.  Cam- 
liriiigt  Philolog.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 


•  See  chap.  vii.  p.  146,  and  the  plan  of  the  Forum 
Trajani.    Prcller,  keg.  p.  220. 

»  Sec  chap.  xiii.  p.  310. 

•  Strabo,  v.  p.  2  );.  Tolls  were  taken  on  paved 
roads  for  repairs.  Pull,  it' Inst,  1845,  p.  132;  1847, 
p.  174. 

7  Vitruv.  vii.  1  ;  Nibby,  Dissert,  dellc  Vie  degli 
Antichi. 

•  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  3,  40—53. 
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"If  the  pavement  is  to  be  laid,"  says  Yitruvius,  "on  the  ground-floor,  it 
must  first  be  ascertained  whether  the  earth  is  thoroughly  solid;  and  if  it  is, 
it  should  be  levelled,  and  the  first  and  second  beds  (statumen  and  nidus) 
laid  down:1  if,  however,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  earth  be  unsound,  it 
must  be  very  carefully  hardened  by  ramming  with  beetles.  Then  let  the 
lowest  bed  be  laid  (statu minetur)  with  stones  not  larger  than  will  fill  the 
hand.  When  this  is  done,  the  second  bed  may  be  laid  (rudcretur)  with 
rubble  (nidus).  If  the  rubble  be  new,  it  must  be  mixed  with  a  fourth  part 
of  lime:  if  it  has  been  used  before,  with  two  parts  of  lime  to  five.  The 
rubble  must  then  be  rammed  down  very  hard  with  wooden  beetles,  by  gangs 
of  ten  men,  till  the  thickness  is  not  more  than  nine  inches.  Above  the  rubble 
bed  must  be  laid  the  kernel  of  the  pavement  (nucleus),  composed  of  potsherds 
mixed  with  a  third  part  of  lime.  The  thickness  of  this  should  not  be 
less  than  six  fingers'  breadth.  The  paving  stones  must  be  bedded  in  the 
kernel,  and  accurately  adjusted  with  a  level."-'  The  stone  used  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  for  paving  was  either  the  hard  black  basaltic  lava  obtained  in 
many  places  near  Rome,  particularly  in  the  quarries  near  the  tomb  of  Cacilia 
Metella,  and  at  Uovilkt  on  the  Appian  road,  and  also  on  the  Via  Labicana. 
or  the  travertine  from  Tibur,  or  peperino  from  Gabii.  The  first,  which  has  a 
conchoidal  cleavage,  was  laid  in  polygonal  blocks,  fitted  accurately  together, 
as  we  see  in  the  fragments  of  the  old  mails  still  visible  on  the  Appian.  Latin, 
and  Tiburtine  roads.  The  two  others  were  laid  in  rectangular  blocks,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  pavement  of  Trajan's  Forum,  and  a  part  of  the 
Forum  Romanum,  near  the  column  of  Phocas.  The  former  method  was  called 
"silice  sternere,"  the  latter  "saxo  quadrato  sternerc,"  and  the  roads  so  paved 
were  called  "  strata.-."  * 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  Roman  streets  or  roads  were  laid  down 
in  this  elaborate  manner.  There  were  two  other  kinds  of  roads  mentioned 
by  Ulpian,  the  gravelled  road  (glareata),  and  the  earthen  road  simply  levelled 
and  left  without  further  covering  (terrena).4  In  early  times,  as  in  the 
censorship  of  Fulvius  (is.c.  174),  only  the  streets  within  the  city  were  paved 
with  lava,  and  the  roads  outside  the  walls  laid  with  gravel  ;  but  afterwards, 


1  Slatumtn  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  foundation." 
Kudus  is  iletined  by  Isodorus  to  be  "lapides  contusi 
et  calee  admixti,"  broken  pebbles  mixed  with  lime. 
Isodor.  Urn,',  vi.  3,  1209.  Sudfus,  the  kernel,  as 
being  enclosed  and  protected  by  the  other  beds. 

'  The  width  of  the  principal  Roman  road,  the 
Via  Appi.i,  is  fifteen  feet.  The  Via  Tusciilana  is 
only  eleven  feet  wide,  and  the  cross  roads  in  the 
Campagna  arc  not  more  than  nine  feet  wide.  There- 


is  a  roadway  (viottolo  paved  with  basalt,  branching 
out  from  the  Via  Appia  under  the  tomb  of  Cacilia 
Metella,  towards  the  Circus  of  Maxentius.  which  is 
only  four  feet  Hide.  Nibby,  Diss,  delle  Vic  degl. 
Antichi,  p.  3K,  in  Nardini.  Roma  Antica,  torn.  iv. 

"  Livy,  xh.  27,  "  Silice  sternere;"  ib.  x.  23,  "Saxo 
quadrato  sternere."' 

1  Digest,  lib.  xliii.  De  via  publ.  refic.  i.  \  3  :  Plu- 
tarch, C.  Gracch.  chap.  vii. 

// 
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SO  far  as  can  he  ascertained,  all  the  consular  roads  were  paved  with  stone.' 
In  places  where  the  road  passed  over  rock,  the  statumen  and  nidus  were 
dispensed  with,  and  the  nucleus  and  pavement  only  laid,  as  on  the  Appian  road 
near  Albano.  Besides  the  central  causeway,  a  Roman  road  had,  in  general, 
a  raised  footway  on  each  side,*  about  four  inches  high,  edged  either  with 
slabs  of  basaltic  lava  or  squared  stones.  Nibby  mentions  a  piece  of 
road  which  still  shows  footways  of  this  kind,  leading  from  the  Labican 
into  the  Latin  road,  about  two  miles  from  Tusculum.     The  centre  of  the 


VIA  Mfl  V 


footway  was  composed  of  gravel,  and  some  of  the  kerbstones  were  longer 
than  others,  and  were  driven  into  the  mass  of  gravel  so  as  to  bind  the 
margin  of  the  pathway  firmly  into  it3 

W  hen  a  road  was  carried  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  across  a  valley, 
although  the  Roman  architects  did  not  build  such  viaducts  as  are  now 
constructed  for  railways,  yet  they  took  great  pains  to  modify  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  as  much  as  possible,  by  massive  substructions  of  masonry,  or  by 

'  Nibby,  Diss,  dcllc  Vic  degli  Amichi,  p.  39  ;  IJvy,        1  Hence  these  longer  kerbstones  are  called  gMttpki 

xli.  27  ;  compare  Tibull.  i.  7,  59.  by  Statins,  loc.  cit.  :    "  Et  crcbris  iter  alltgare 

•  Crepido,  m.irgo  (l.ivy,  loc.  cit.)  :  umbo  (Stat.  goniphis." 
Sylv.  jv.  3.  47). 
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cutting  away  the  rocks,  or  even  tunnelling  through  them.  In  the  valley  of 
Ariccia,  between  Albano  and  Genzano.  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
old  Appian  road  still  remain ;  on  the  Via  Pranestina  the  Ponte  di 
Nono  carries  the  road  over  seven  massive  arches  formed  by  blocks  of 
pepcrino  and  tufa,  fitted  together  without  mortar,  and  of  the  most  solid 
construction  possible;'  and  on  the  way  from  Rocca  di  Papa  to  the  old  Via 
Latina,  near  the  so-called  Camp  of  Hannibal,  Nibby  found  a  cutting  made  in 
the  side  of  Mount  Algidus.  fifty  feet  in  depth,  for  the  passage  of  a  cross 
road  from  the  Via  Latina  to  the  Via  Triumphalis  or  Albana.- 

The  tunnel  on  the  road  from  Puteoli  to  Naples,  2,244  foet  in  length 
and  twenty-one  in  width,  mentioned  by  Strabo1'  as  the  work  of  Cocceius  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  is  well  known  to  travellers  ;  and  the  cutting  and  tunnel 
of  the  Furlo  pass,  on  the  Flaminian  road,  through  the  Monte  d'Asdrubale 
near  Fanum,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  still  bears  an  ancient  inscription, 
stating  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Claudian  has  7«»»a. 
described  this  pass,  in  his  poem  on  the  sixth  consulate  of  Honorius,  as  one 
of  the  sights  to  be  noticed  by  Honorius  on  his  road  from  Ravenna  to  Rome.4 

Of  a  similar  kind,  but  for  a  different  purpose,  were  the  great  cutting  and 
tunnelling  works  undertaken  for  the  regulation  of  the  water  of  the  smaller 
Italian  lakes.  The  Veline  lake,  near  Reate,  on  the  banks  of  which  Cicero's 
friend  Axius  lived,5  was  drained  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus  in  u.c  290,  by  means 
of  a  deep  cutting,  through  which  the  now  celebrated  cascade  of  Terni  falls. 
The  tunnel  of  the  Alban  lake,  made  in  B.C.  395,  is  also  still  in  activity,  and 
draws  off  the  superfluous  water.6  This  tunnel  is  cut  through  the  grey  peperino 
of  the  side  of  the  lake,  which  lies  in  a  crater-like  hollow  under  the  Alban 
hill,  and  is  7,500  feet  in  length,  5  feet  wide,  and  7  or  8  feet  in  height.  At 
several  places  the  vertical  shafts  by  which  the  chips  of  rock  were  removed, 
and  also  the  sloping  approaches  for  the  entrance  of  the  workmen,  can  be 
traced.  At  the  end  where  the  water  flows  from  the  lake  there  is  careful 
provision  made,  by  the  position  of  the  walls,  for  resisting  too  sudden  a  flow 
of  water,  and  also  by  a  piscina  limaria  for  the  deposit  of  mud  and  refuse. 
At  the  other  end,  where  the  water  issues  from  the  tunnel,  is  a  large  reservoir, 
whence  the  water  was  distributed  in  different  directions  for  irrigation.7  The 
principle  of  the  arch  was  evidently  known  to  those  who  made  this  tunnel, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  bored  under  the  direction  of  Greek  engineers 

1  Wcstphal.  Campagna,  p.  98.    Sec  chap.  xiv.  it  was  not  then  paved  with  Vcsuvian  lava,  as  it 

s  Nibby,  op.  cit.  p.  42.  now  is.  4  Claud.  VI.  Cons.  Honor.  500. 

'  Strabo,  bk.  v.  p.  245.  Seneca,  F.p.  Ivii.  calls  it  '  Cic.  Ad.  Att.  iv.  15  :  "  Rosea  rura  Velini."  /En. 
Crypta  Ncapolitana,  and  complains  of  having  been  vii.712. 

well-nigh  stifled  by  the  dust  in  it.  which  shows  that        *  I.ivy,  v.  15.  ?  See  chap.  xiv. 
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sent  in  consequence  of  the  Delphic  oracular  response  which  ordered  the  work 
to  he  undertaken.  At  all  events,  the  Greeks,  from  the  formation  of  their 
own  hills  and  lakes,  were  well  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  tunnel-work. 

But  perhaps  the  most  difficult  undertaking  of  the  kind  that  Roman  energy 
ever  carried  out  was  the  tunnel  of  the  Fucine  lake,  made  by  Claudius  in 
order  to  reclaim  the  neighbouring  district  from  the  water.1  This  is  a  far  longer 
tunnel  than  the  Alban,  being  nearly  three  Hnglish  miles  in  length,  nineteen 
feet  high,  and  nine  feet  in  width.  It  was  cut  through  the  hard  limestone 
rock  of  Monte  Salviano,  which  rises  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
and  gave  the  water  of  the  lake  an  outlet  into  the  Liris." 

To  the  same  class  as  these  tunnels  belonged  also  the  great  cloaca,-  of  Rome, 
which  not  only  served  as  outlets  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  rain-water  ami 
sewage  of  the  city,  but  also  to  drain  otf  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  daily 
poured  into  Rome  by  the  aqueducts,  which  must  have  increased  the  volume 
of  the  Tiber  to  an  appreciable  degree.'  Many  of  these  great  archways,  no 
doubt,  lie  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  modern  Rome.  The  only 
two  large  cloaca-  now  known  and  still  utilized  are  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  and  the  cloaca  which  leads  from  the  Pantheon  to  the  Tiber.4 

Great  engineering  works  in  connection  with  the  harbours  of  Italy  and 
the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Mediterranean  were-  also 
undertaken  by  the  Romans.  They  laboured  under  the  serious 
disadvantage  of  having  no  large  harbours  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  The 
first  great  effort  to  remedy  this  was  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus  by 
Agrippa,  who  made  a  canal  from  the  Gulf  of  Bai.e  to  the  two  lakes  of  Lucrinus 
and  Avernus.5  This  was  considered  one  of  the  great  marvels  of  the  age  at 
the  time,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  long  continued  to  be  the  station  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  removed  to  Misenum."  A  great  reservoir,  called 
Piscina  Mirabile,  and  extensive  subterranean  warehouses  (cento  camarelle), 
were  built  there  for  the  service  of  the  fleet. 

Great  harbours  were  constructed  at  a  later  time,  by  Claudius  at  Ostia,  and 
by  Trajan  at  Centum  Celhe.  The  extent  and  cost  of  Claudius's  operations 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  sank  the  great  ship  upon  which  Caligula 

>  -Kn.  vii.  750  :  "To  nemos  Ani;>ti.e  \itrea  tc  quarter  in  diameter.    The  three  aqueducts  now  re- 

Fucinus  unda  tc  liquidi  fleverc  toctis."  maining,  the  Aqua  VerRine  :  Virgo  \  the  Aqua  Paola 

*  Suet.  Claud.  20,  21,  32;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  56,  57;  ; Amelia :,  and  the  Felice  {Claudia)  pour  20485.100 

I'lin.  xxxvi.  1  5,  $  124  ;  II in,  (iesch.  del  Jiauk.  it.  p.  322.  cubic  feet  of  water  into  Rome  daily.    In  the  time  of 

Fabrctti  s  treatise  "De  Fiuissario  Fiicini'' is  most  Procopius  there  were  fourteen  aqueducts, 

complete:  Rome.  16S3.    Kramer,  Fuciner  ins.  See.  4  See  chap,  x i i.  pp.  2~<>--286. 

Berlin.  l8».  *  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  161  ;  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  63  ;  Suet. 

'  Slatius,  Silv.  i.  ;,  24  :  "  Thybrimque  novis  altol-  Oct.  16, 

litis  undis."    In  Frontinus'  time  the  nine  aqueducts  «  Suet.  Oct.  49!  Tiic'  Ann'  xiv-  63  :  ,,|in-  EP-  vi- 

supplied  i;.ooo  quiiuuia-  or  pipes,  an  inch  and  a  16,20. 
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brought  a  huge  obelisk  from  Alexandria,  to  assist  in  forming  a  foundation 
for  his  breakwater.1  Trajan's  breakwater  at  Centum  Cello?,  forty-seven  miles 
from  Rome,  was  formed  of  a  mass  of  huge  stones  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  had 
a  lighthouse  at  each  end.2 

It  was  of  course  natural  that  bridges  should  be  among  the  first  buildings 
to  which  the  Roman  engineers  would  apply  the  principle  of  the  arch.  The 
bridges  over  the  Tiber  at  Rome  are  described  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  and  therefore  need  not  further  be  alluded  to  here  than 
to  remark  that,  after  the  piers  of  the  ,'Emilian  bridge— the  oldest  stone 
bridge  at  Rome— were  built,  the  completion  of  the  arches,  perhaps  from  the 
old  prejudice  against  permanent  bridges,  was  not  carried  out  till  thirty-seven 
years  afterwards.'  This  seems  to  show  that  the  construction  of  bridges  of 
stone  was  then  a  matter  about  which  some  hesitation  was  felt.4 

The  medal  figured  by  Xardini,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  /Elian 
bridge  at  Rome,  shows  the  mode  in  which  the  Romans  endeavoured  to 
decorate  their  bridges.5  A  row  of  pedestals,  rising  from  the  parapets  of  the 
bridge,  support  statues,  and  the  parapets  are  built  with  an  open  balustrade 
instead  of  a  solid  wall.  In  general,  however,  the  Roman  bridges  were  left 
without  ornament ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  attempts  were  often  made  to 
dress  them  with  Greek  decorative  forms.  The  bridge  of  Rimini,  built  by 
Tiberius,  and  entirely  composed  of  marble,  has  decorated  pediments  and 
columns  upon  the  piers,  showing  that,  at  the  time  of  ite  construction,  Greek 
decorations  were  still  considered  necessary  adjuncts  of  any  considerable 
building.  Trajan  was  the  great  Roman  bridge  builder,  and  in  his 
forum  the  worst  faults  of  the  Roman  adaptations  of  Greek  art  were 
illustrated;4  yet  no  such  affectation  extended  to  the  great  engineering  works 
of  that  emperor.  Mis  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  at  Norba  Crcsariana  (Alcantara), 
is  perfectly  plain  and  unadorned,  yet  produces,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  arches,  which  are  sprung  from  different  levels,  a  singular  impression  of 
graceful  proportion  united  with  compact  and  durable  strength.7  The  bridge 
of  Apollodorus  over  the  Danube,  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Trajan's 
column,  and  described  by  Dion  Cassius,  was  a  great  effort  of  engineering  genius  ; 
but  as  the  piers  only  were  of  stone,  and  the  upper  part  of  woodwork,  scarcely 
any  remains  of  it  are  now  visible.* 

1  Suet.  Claud,  20  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  1 1  ;  Pliti.  X.  H.  not  constructed  till  a  century  later,  ki  i;.c.  :  chap.  xi. 

Mxvi.  70.    See  chap.  xiv.          *  I'lin.  Kp.  vi.  31.  p.  265. 

*  The  finest  ancient  Koman  bridges  are  at  Rimini  '  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  vol.  iii.  tav.  ii.  No.  57. 

(see  Eustace,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  -79;  Orelli,  «  Sec  chap.  vii.  p.  143. 

In&cr.  604)  and  at  Alcantara  in   Spain  ;t^rutcr,  '  Figured   in    Ferjjusson's  Architecture,  vol.  i. 

Inscr.  p.  162!.  p.  346. 

4  Livy,  xJ.  51,  B.C.  179.  The  Fabrician  bridge  was  •  Sec  chap.  vii.  p.  150. 
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The  want  of  a  supply  of  water  at  a  high  level  first  led  the  Roman  architects 
to  raise  their  aqueducts  on  the  mighty  ranges  of  arches  which  now 
form  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  The 
most  ancient  aqueduct,  the  Appia,  constructed  in  ill.  312,  was  entirely  sub- 
terranean ;  and  even  the  Aqua  Virgo,  the  sixth  in  chronological  order  of  the 
fourteen  which  flowed  into  Rome  in  the  time  of  Procopius,'  is  chiefly  subter- 
ranean. Hut  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  begun  by  Caligula  ami  finished  by 
Claudius,  and  the  Anio  Novus  were  intended  to  be  at  a  height  sufficient  to 
supply  the  top  of  the  highest  hills  at  Rome,  and  were  therefore  carried  upon 
lofty  arches  during  a  great  part  of  their  course.'  For  ten  miles  out  of  the 
whole  forty-six  traversed  by  the  Aqua  Claudia  it  is  supported  on  arches;  and 
the  Anio  Novus  flowed  for  fourteen  miles  on  the  summit  of  an  arched  aque- 
duct, some  of  the  arches  of  which  were  109  feet  in  height.'  The  arches  of  the 
Marcian  aqueduct,  first  constructed  in  ill:.  145,  are  not  nearly  so  high  as  those 
of  the  Claudian,  but  are  even  more  solid  and  durable.  At  the  Porta  Furba,  an 
arch  constructed  by  Sixtus  V.  for  the  Aqua  Felice,  about  three  miles  from  the 
Porta  S.  Giovanni  on  the  Via  Tusculana,  the  ruins  of  these  aqueducts  arc  best 
seen.  The  Aqua  Marcia  and  the  Aqua  Claudia  there  run  nearly  in  parallel  lines 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  to  Frascati,  which  they  cross  at  the  Porta 
Furba.  The  former  is  carried  on  massive  arches  at  a  level  twenty-five  feet 
lower  than  the  former.4  Various  kinds  of  stone  are  used  in  these  arcades, 
but  chiefly  travertine  and  peperino.  In  the  branch  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  built 
by  Nero  to  supply  the  Palatine  and  Cadian  hills,  which  diverges  from  the  main 
aqueduct  at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  arches  are  of  the  best  Roman  brickwork  ;  1 
and  the  aqueduct  of  Alexander  Severus,6  a  great  number  of  the  arches  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Labicana,  near  Torre  di  Cento 
Celle,  was  also  built  of  brick.  As  the  Romans  used  pipes  for  the  distribution 
of  the  water  in  the  city  itself,  no  other  explanation  of  the  reason  why  all  these 
lofty  arches  were  built  for  a  purpose  which  could  have  been  equally  served 
by  subterranean  pipes  is  satisfactory,  except  that  of  Fabretti,  who  remarks,  in 
noticing  the  strange  course  of  the  Aqua  Alexandrina.  that  a  reason  may  be 


1  I'rocop.  licll.  Goth.  i.  chap.  19.  Sec  Hunsen's 
lleschrcibung,  Hd.  i.  p.  195. 

*  Plin.  xxxvi.  15,  121  :  "Ad  cam  cxcelsitatcm  ut 
omncs  urbis  monies  lavarentur."  Sec  Statius,  Silv. 
1.  5,  24  :  "  Marcia  pracelsis  quarum  vaga  molibus 
unda  crescit,  ct  innumcro  pendens  transmittitur 

tr:  ,.!." 

*  Krontinus,  DeAquad.  14,  15,18:  " Altissimus est 
Anio  Novus,  proxima  Claudia,  tertium  locum  tenet 
Julia,  quartum  Tepula,  dehinc  Marcia."  Pipes  to 
bring  water  from  the  sources  of  the  Marcia  near 


Subiaco  are  now  being  laid  by  a  new  Roman  water 
company  ;  i868). 

4  " /Kternum  Marcius  humor  opus;"  1'ropert.  iv. 
22,  24.  The  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  arc  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut  in  chap.  li.  p.  24. 

"  Sec  chap.  ix.  part  i.  p.  222,  Neronian  arches  at 
Arcli  of  1  Glabella  on  the  Ci-lian.  Winckclmann, 
(Euvres,  vol,  ii.  p.  $46- 

■  Hist.  Aug.  Vit.  Alex.  Scv.  25.  This  aqueduct 
supplied  the  therm.x  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Set- 
chap,  xiii.  p.  341. 
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found  for  this  apparent  waste  of  labour  in  the  magnificent  appearance  of  such 
structures  as  these  aqueducts,  the  arches  of  which  are  frequently  not  less 
than  seventy  feet  in  height.1  They  are  often  taken  across  a  valley  in  pre- 
ference to  an  obviously  shorter  and  more  level  course,  apparently  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  carrying  an  archway  across. 

The  same  fondness  for  display  led  the  emperors,  at  the  places  where  the 
line  of  their  aqueducts  crossed  the  public  roads  leading  out  of  Rome,  to  erect 
a  secondary  kind  of  triumphal  arch,  upon  which  an  inscription  might  be  placed, 
recording  the  name  and  titles  of  the  builder  and  of  the  successive  restorers 
of  the  aqueduct.-  At  the  Porta  Maggiore  and  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  speci- 
mens of  these  commemorative  archways  are  to  be  seen,3  and  above  them  the 
specus,  or  the  channel  in  which  the  water  flowed.  These  channels  are  about 
three  or  four  feet  wide  and  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  so  as  to  allow  a  man 
easily  to  walk  along  them  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  the  sediment  which 
rapidly  accumulated.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  arcade  was  generally  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet.  At  intervals  along  the  specus  were  ventholcs  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  body,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  aqueduct  and  also 
at  certain  distances  along  its  course  were  basins  (piscina?  limaria)  in  which  the 
earthy  deposit  was  allowed  to  settle.  There  were,  besides  these  piscina*,  con- 
siderable reservoirs  (castella)  here  and  there,  to  keep  stores  of  water  either 
for  irrigation  or  for  any  sudden  emergency.  The  reservoir  called  the  Sette 
Sale  at  Rome,  on  the  Ksquiline,'  is  still  well  preserved ;  and  a  still  more 
remarkable  building  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  at  Misenum,  where  a  supply 
of  water  was  kept  for  the  Roman  fleet  stationed  there. 

The  aqueducts  supplied  many  ornamental  cisterns  and  fountains  in  Rome. 
The  cisterns  and  wells  were  frequently  surrounded  with  a  circular  or„,,mti,t,u 
marble  edging  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  specimens  of  which  may  /•«»/<«>«. 
be  seen  in  the  Roman  museums,  or  they  were  protected  by  a  round  monopteral 
building  with  a  cupola.'' 

The  only  fountain  which  now  remains  in  sit/e  at  Rome  is  the  Meta  Sudans  ;" 
and  not  a  trace  is  left  of  its  marble  casing,  which  was  probably  very  splendid. 
But  the   museums  of  Rome   contain   numerous   stone   basins  of  porphyry. 


1  Sec  Rutilius  Numatianus,  Itin.  i.  97  :  Quid 
loquar  acria  pendente1;  Cornice  rivos.  Qua  vix  imbri- 
fcras  tolleret  iris  aquas?"  Fabretti,  De  AquaxL, 
Rome,  1788,  p.  [I.  It  appears  from  Vitruv.  lib.  viii. 
chap.  7,  that  Roman  aqueducts  were  sometimes  made 
with  leaden  or  earthen  pipes.  Pliny,  xxxi.  §  57,  recog- 
nizes the  principle  that  water  will  find  its  level  in  a 
pipe. 

*  The   I'ont  du  Card  near  Nismes  is  the  best 


extant  specimen  of  the  grandeur  and  simplicity 
of  Roman  buildings  when  unadorned  by  Creek 
columns  and  pilasters.  See  Clerisseau.  AlUiqiitttS 
de  la  France,  p.  1 27. 

1  See  woodcuts  in  chap.  v.  pp.  63.  65. 

4  Chap.  ix.  p.  232. 

i  See  Hrcllcr,  Regioncn.  p.  10S,  who  gives  a  number 
of  interesting  details  about  the  lacus  and  nymphaa 
of  Rome.  *  Chap.  viii.  pp.  171,  237. 
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granite,  basalt,  alabaster,  marble,  and  breccia,  which  show  the  amount  of  cost 
and  labour  expended  on  such  ornamental  works.  A  beautiful  little  house 
fountain  is  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
tripod,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  hollow  column  throws  up  a  jet  of  water, 
which,  falling  into  the  basin,  is  carried  away  through  the  legs  of  the  tripod.1 

Other  large  public  fountains  were  made  in  the  shape  of  cascades,  like  the 
modern  Pontana  Trevi.  The  ruins  of  one  of  these  are  preserved  on  the 
Esquiline.  The  front  of  this  consisted  of  two  raised  ledges,  upon  which 
the  water  (lowed  from  the  reservoir  behind  by  six  or  seven  openings,  and 
fell  into  a  basin.  The  upper  part  was  ornamented  with  a  large  niche  for 
sculpture  in  the  centre,  and  two  arched  openings  at  the  sides,  in  which  the 
so-called  trophies  of  Marius,  now  placed  on  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  stood. '-' 

The  castella  of  the  aqueducts  were  also  frequently  rendered  ornamental  by 
marble  decorations  and  statues.  Pliny  tells  us  that  Agrippa  alone,  when 
/Hdile.  constructed  at  Rome  no  less  than  "  seven  hundred  cisterns,  fifty  jets 
of  water,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  castella,  which  he  decorated  with  three 
hundred  marble  and  bronze  statues  and  four  hundred  marble  columns."3 

Besides  the  Castra  Pr.itoriana/1  which  were  built  by  Tiberius,  some  other  per- 
manent camps  in  Rome  deserve  a  passing  notice  among  the  principal 
public  buildings.  1  hese  were  the  Castra  Peregrma  on  the  Calian, 
the  Castra  Ravennatium  in  the  Trastevere.  the  Castra  Misenatium,  and  the 
Castra  Priora  and  Nova  of  the  Kquites  Singularii.  Architecturally,  they  were 
probably  less  ornamental  even  than  the  Castra  Pratoriana,  but  must  have  been 
spacious  and  conspicuous  buildings,  and  contributed  to  the  general  impression 
produced  by  the  aspect  of  Rome.  The  Peregrin i  were  foreign  troops,  possibly 
introduced  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Praetorian  Guards  by  Septimius  Severus, 
who  boasted  that  he  had  quadrupled  the  number  of  troops  in  Rome;1  and 
the  Misenates  and  Ravennates  were  detachments  of  the  marines  from  Misenum 
and  Ravenna,  who  were  employed  in  the  amphitheatre  to  manage  the  velaria." 
The  Equites  Singularii  seem  to  have  been  a  picked  body  of  cavalry  attached 
to  the  Emperor's  body-guard,  who  were  used  as  couriers  to  carry  despatches.'* 

Augustus,  among  the  other  great  services  he  rendered  to  the  city,  built 
large  public  warehouses,  mills,  wash-houses,  and    bake  houses,   which  were 


i  See  Jordan  in  Ann.  ,/,/T  lux/.  iS6y.  p.  yfi.  M. 
Joni.it)  conjectures  that  ihe  stars  engraved  on  the 
Pianta  Opitolina  represent  putcalia  and  fountains. 
There  is  une  in  the  guard  house  of  the  Vigilcv.  lately 
excavated,  of  this  star  shape.  See  llelloii's  Pianta 
Cap.  is..  5,  in  draw  Thes.  Several  beautiful  house 
fountains  are  preserved  at  Pompeii.  Sec  Dyer's 
Pompeii,  pp.  87-90,  3S5. 


'  Sec  chap.  iv  p.  227. 
»  Plin.  vvxvi.  j  121. 
•*  See  chap.  v.  p.  6|. 

"  Piellcr,  Kegionen,  p.  <)<)  ;  Herodian.  iii.  13. 
«  Hist.  Aug.  Oimniodus,  15. 

'  Tac.  Hist,  iv.  70  ;  Preller.  p.  99  ;  Noiitia  Dign., 
cd.  Bucking,  p.  788  ;  Ann.  ,Mf  hut.  1850. 
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improved  and  enlarged  by  subsequent  emperors,  until  they  became  sufficiently 
important  to  be  included  in  the  catalogues  of  public  buildings  ^ 
given  by  the  writers  of  the  Notitia  and  Curiosum.  Among  the 
warehouses  were  the  papyrus  warehouse,  near  the  booksellers'  quarter  in  the 
Vicus  Sandaliarius,  at  the  back  of  the  Templum  Pacis ;  the  pepper  and  spice 
warehouse  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  the  warehouses  of  Agrippa  and 
Germanicus,  near  the  shops  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus ;  and  those  named  after 
Galba  and  Anicius  near  the  Emporium. 

The  Capitoline  map  gives  a  plan  of  one  of  these  buildings,  the  Horrea 
Lolliana,  which  exhibits  it  as  a  large  central  hall,  with  open  arcades  in  rows 
on  each  side.  They  were  built  of  stone  in  order  to  be  fireproof,  and  Nero 
was  obliged,  on  account  of  their  solidity  and  strength  of  construction,  to  employ 
military  engines  in  pulling  some  of  them  down  when  he  wished  to  extend 
his  Golden  House  over  their  site.1  Pliny  states  that  public  bake-  ^ 
houses  were  unknown  in  Rome  before  the  year  of  the  city  586,  but 
in  the  Imperial  times  the  contractors  for  bread  became  important  persons,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  monument  of  Eurysaces  at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and 
from  the  mention  of  a  Collegium  Pistorum  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Trajan." 
The  pistrina  publica  are  enumerated  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Regionarii. 
together  with  the  horrea  and  balnea,  and  were  therefore  probably  buildings 
of  considerable  size  and  prominence. 

With  all  their  earnestness  and  practical  sagacity  in  public  business  and 
in  works  of  national  utility,  the  Romans,  or  perhaps  it  should 
rather  be  said  the  motley  crowd  who  in  Imperial  times  inhabited  fimUn^jw 
the  city  of  Rome,  were  a  people  passionately  fond  of  recreation  and  r,£"t'lw. 
excitement.    The  buildings  raised  for  these  purposes  were  the  most 
magnificent  and  durable  in  the  empire.    While  the  temples  of  the  gods  and 
the  fora  of  the  emperors  have  nearly  disappeared,  the  thermal  and  amphi- 
theatres still  defy  the  inroads  of  time,  and,  if  spared  by  the  hands  of  man. 
seem  likely  to  justify  the  epithet  of  Eternal  applied  so  frequently  to  Rome. 

The  Roman  thermae  were  a  combination  on  a  huge  scale  of  the  common 
balnea:  with  the  Greek  gymnasia.*    Their  usual  form  was  that  of 

Thcrnut 

a  large  quadrangular  space,  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  by 
various  porticoes,  exedne,  and  even  theatres  for  gymnastic  and  literary  exercises, 
and  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  block  of  buildings  containing  the  bath  rooms 
and  spacious  halls  for  undergoing  the  complicated  process  of  the  Roman  warm 

1  Sec  Preller,  Regioncn,  p.  102.  3  The  older  thcrm;c  arc  sometimes  called  gym- 

*  Aur.  Vict.  Cts.  xiii.  5  ;  Preller,  Keg.  p.  1 1 1.  Sec  nasia.  Dion  Cass.  liii.  27  :  Tac.  Ann.  ,\iv.  47  ;  Suet, 
below,  chap.  v.  p.  65.  Nero,  12. 
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hath.1  The  area  covered  hy  the  whole  group  of  buildings  was,  in  many 
cases,  very  large.  The  court  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  enclosed  a  space 
of  1,150  feet  on  each  side,  with  curvilinear  projections  on  two  sides.  The 
central  mass  of  building  was  a  rectangle,  7 30  feet  by  3  So,  covering  an  area 
equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  English  Houses  of  Parliament  together  with 
Westminster  Hall;  and  the  largest  hall,  which  St.  George's  Hall  at  Liverpool 
resembles  very  much,  was  1 70  feet  in  length,  S2  feet  in  width,  and  1 20  feet 
in  height.5  It  was  roofed  by  intersecting  vaults  of  brickwork  in  three  com- 
partments supported  by  eight  huge  columns,  similar  to  those  now  standing 
in  the  Thermo:  of  Diocletian  (Sla.  Maria  degli  Angeli).  The  other  great 
Imperial  thernnx-  of  Rome,  those  of  .Nero,  Titus,  Domitian,  Diocletian,  and 
Constantine,  were  probably  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Thermal  Caracalla?. 
AH  were  built  of  brick,  and  the  interior  was  decorated  with  stucco,  mosaics,  or 
slabs  of  marble,  and  other  ornamental  stones.  These  architectural  embellish- 
ments have  in  all  cases  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  grand  granite 
columns  of  the  great  hall  of  Diocletian's  Thcnnuv,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  say  what  was  the  original  appearance  they  presented.  Some 
idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  their  stuccoed  roofs  may  be  gained  from  the 
coffers  in  the  roof  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  or  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  or  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon.'  It  is  not  likely  that  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  ornamental  work  would  be  faultless,  since  most  probably  the 
vulgar  love  of  the  Romans  for  costly  splendour  showed  itself  in  an  exaggerated 
form  in  these  halls  of  luxurious  recreation  ;  but  the  whole  impression  derived 
from  groups  of  building  of  such  colossal  dimensions  must  have  been  one  of 
vast  Imperial  power  and  grandeur.  The  exterior  of  the  thcrma-  was  probably 
very  plain,  and  even  unsightly,  and  illustrates  the  Roman  tendency  to 
develop  the  interior  of  their  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  exterior,  a 
tendency  also  to  l>e  noted  in  their  basilica-.  Greek  gymnasia,  on  the  contrary, 
opened  outwards,  and  were  ornamented  on  the  exterior  with  colonnades  and 
gateways.  These  great  thermaj  were,  in  fact,  in  every  way  characteristic 
of  Rome.  The  baths  at  Pompeii  and  other  provincial  towns  were  merely 
establishments  like  the  Oriental  baths  of  Constantinople  and  Damascus  at 
the  present  day  ;  but  the  extent  ol  the  Roman  therma:  implies  that  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  sticnt  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  the  indolent 
recreations  thus  provided  for  them. 

Agrippa  and  Alexander  Severus  were  the  principal  founders  of  the  public 

1  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  10  :  "  Lavacra  in  modum  pro-         '  Chap.  x.  |  .  2jj. 
vinciarum  exstrucu."  '  Chap.  v.u.  p.  166  j  xiii.  p.  3J-. 

'  Chap.  ix.  p.  212. 
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balnea*,  as  distinct  from  therma.1     The  balnea  were  used  simply  as  baths, 

and  had  none  of  the  luxurious  accessories  attached  to  them  which 

were  found  in  the  courts  of  the  great  therma",  such  as  gymnasia, 

exedra-,  and  theatres.    At  Pompeii  a  tolerably  perfect  balneum  is  preserved, 

the  principal  room  in  which  is  a  laconicum,  or  circular  building  with  a  domed 

roof,  and  the  ground-plan  of  a  similar  establishment  is  to  be  found  in  the 

Capitoline  map  under  the  name  Balneum  Casaris. 

There  was  hardly  a  town  in  the  empire  which  had  not  an  amphitheatre 
large  enough  to  contain  vast  multitudes  of  spectators.2  The  savage  excitement 
of  gladiatorial  combats  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  necessary  to  the  Roman 
legionaries  in  their  short  intervals  of  inaction,  and  was  the  first 

Amfhithiiitrei. 

recreation  for  which  they  provided  in  the  places  where  they  were 
stationed.     At  Rome  a  more  effeminate  mode  of  life  was  allowable,  and  even 
literary  recreation  might  be  tolerated  in  the  halls  of  the  therma  ;  but  when 
abroad,  and  in  the  subject  provinces,  the  Roman  was  expected  to  wear  the 
military  dress,  and  to  strike  terror  by  a  military  ferocity  of  character. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whence  the  Romans  took  the  elliptical  shape 
of  their  amphitheatres.  Gladiatorial  combats  were  held  from  early  times  in 
the  Forum,3  and  wild  beasts  hunted  in  the  Circus ;  but  until  Curio  built  his 
celebrated  double  theatre  of  wood,  which  could  be  made  into  an  amphitheatre 
by  turning  the  two  semicircular  portions  face  to  face,4  we  have  no  record  of 
any  special  building  in  the  peculiar  form  afterwards  adopted.  It  may  have 
been,  therefore,  that  Curio's  mechanical  contrivance  first  suggested  the  elliptical 
shape.  There  is  an  elliptical  amphitheatre  at  Sutrium,  in  Etruria,  excavated  in 
the  rock,  which  is  by  some  antiquaries  thought  to  be  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Curio,  and  which  might,  in  that  case,  have  furnished  the  pattern  of  the  Roman 
buildings.5  Canina  and  Nibby,  however,  both  pronounce  it  to  be  of  Roman 
construction,  and  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Augustus."  It  still  remains, 
therefore,  uncertain  whence  the  Romans  derived  the  elliptical  form  of  their 
amphitheatres.7 

As  specimens  of  architecture,  the  amphitheatres  are  more  remarkable 
for  the  mechanical  skill  and  admirable  adaptation  to  their  purpose  displayed 
in  them,  than  for  any  beauty  of  shape  or  decoration.     The  hugest  of  all,  the 

i  Plin.  xxxvi.  15,  \  122  ;  His!.  Aug.  Alex.  Sev.  38.  ;'  Dennis,  F.truria,  vol.  i.  p. 95. 

«  Sixty-two  amphitheatres   are   enumerated    by  "  Nibby,  Analisi,  vol.  iii.  p.  14a;  Giorn.  Arcad. 

Clcrisseau,  Antiquil<5s  de  la  France,  p.  92,  .is  still  xxiii.  p.  311. 

existing  in  ruins.    See  also  Friedlander,  Sittengesch.  '  Some  of  the  later  Greek  stadia, as  that  of  Aphro- 

Roms,  ii.  pp.  284,  404,  where  an  exhaustive  account  distas  in  Curia,  had  two  rounded  ends,  and  may  have 

is  given  of  all  the  known  Roman  amphitheatres.  suggested  the  form  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre. 

•  nx.  264,  I  .ivy.  Epit.  16  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  4,  §  7-  Reber,  C.esch.  dcr  Haukunst,  p.  253. 

4  li.c.  50,  I'lin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  15,  24,  117—119- 
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Coliseum,  was  ill  proportioned  and  unpleasing  in  its  lines  when  entire.  The 
solid  wall  of  its  upj>ermost  story  gave  it  a  heavy  appearance ;  the  width  of  the 
whole  mass  is  too  great  in  proportion  to  its  height ;  and  the  columns  and 
entablatures  with  which  its  exterior  is  decorated  are  structurally  false,  as  they 
afford  no  real  support  to  the  building.  But  vast  size  and  massive  dimensions 
force  admiration  even  from  the  most  critical,  and  produce  an  overwhelming 
impression  of  grandeur  and  immoveable  strength.  Two  architectural  merits 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Coliseum  the  impression  of  height  and  size 
conveyed  by  the  tiers  of  arches  rising  one  above  another,  and  the  graceful 
curves  produced  by  the  continuous  lines  of  the  entablatures  as  they  cross 
the  building.1  But  what  the  Roman  emperor  under  whose  auspices  this 
great  building  was  raised  would  doubtless  have  valued  more  than  any  ele- 
gances of  design  which  could  have  been  pointed  out  to  him  is,  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  structure  to  its  purposes.  After  the  great  catastrophe  at 
Fidenx-,  where  20,000  persons  were  injured  or  killed  by  the  breaking  down  of 
a  wooden  amphitheatre,  solidity  and  safety  were  the  principal  requisites.2  Free 
ingress  and  egress  for  crowds  of  spectators,  as  well  as  for  any  great  personages 
who  might  attend,  was  also  indispensable.  A  glance  at  the  plan  of  the 
Coliseum  will  show  how  admirably  each  of  these  objects  was  attained.  The 
extraordinary  solidity  of  the  building  removed  all  possibility  of  the  failure  of 
any  part  to  bear  whatever  weight  might  be  laid  upon  it,  and  the  entrances, 
galleries,  ami  vomitoria  were,  by  the  oval  form  of  the  building  rendered  so 
numerous  that  each  seat  in  the  whole  cavea  was  accessible  at  once,  and  without 
difficulty.  A  system  of  carefully-arranged  barriers  in  the  passages  would 
effectually  prevent  confusion  and  excessive  crowding.5 

In  endeavouring  to  adorn  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  metropolis  more 
richly  than  that  of  the  provinces,  its  architect  defeated  his  own  object  Some 
of  the  provincial  amphitheatres,  as  that  of  Capua,  though  in  other  respects  like 
the  Coliseum,  show  a  simpler,  and  therefore  more  natural  exterior.  When  the 
Doric  order  is  retained  in  all  the  tiers,  it  harmonizes  far  better  with  the  rude 
strength  of  such  an  edifice  than  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders  of  the  Coliseum/ 
At  Verona  and  Tola  a  still  further  improvement  is  made  by  the  rustication  of 
the  exterior/    At  Nismes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faults  of  the  Coliseum  are 

1  Kvr^u-son.  Hist,  of  Arch.  vol.  i.  p.  304.  ways,  so  as  to  preserve  the  same  width  throughout 

-  T.\<:.  Ann.  iv.  62  ;  -Suet.  Tib,  40.  The  plan  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Thysdrus  in  the 

■'  See  chap.  i\.  p.  237.    It  has  been  pointed  out  to  Mmnnunti  it'll'  Inst.  1S52,  vol  v.  tav.  43,  is  cor- 

inc  by  a  friend  that  some  of  the  plans  of  Roman  roctly  drawn  in  this  respect. 

amphitheatres  represent  the  passages  leading  from  *  Sec  Kcrgusson.  Hist,  of  Arch.  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

the  exterior  to  the  vomitoria  with  convergent  sides,  :  Sec  Allnson's  Tola,  and  Maffci's  Verona. 

whereas  in  icality  they  were  built  with  skew  arch- 
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aggravated  by  breaking  the  entablatures  and  introducing  pediments  over  each 
front;  and  in  the  small  Amphitheatmm  Castrense  at  Rome,  where  the  Corinthian 
order  is  executed  in  brick,  a  lamentable  illustration  of  Roman  want  of  taste  is 
exhibited.1 

The  naumachiae  at  Rome  were  very  similar  to  the  excavated  amphitheatres, 
of  which  many  are  still  remaining,2  but  the  central  space  was  ^  ^ 
necessarily  much  larger,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  combatant 
ships.  The  great  Naumachia  of  Augustus  was  i.Soo  feet  long  and  1,200  feet 
broad,3  showing  that  the  shape  was  oval,  like  that  of  an  amphitheatre.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  the  extent  or  height  of  the  spectators'  seats.  They  were 
constructed  of  stone,  for  Suetonius  tells  us  that  the  Naumachia  of  Domitian 
was  pulled  down  at  a  subsequent  time  to  furnish  stone  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Circus  Maximus.4 

The  races  and  wild  beast  shows  in  the  circi  were  among  the  most  ancient 
and  most  favourite  Roman  amusements,  and  the  buildincrs  dedi- 

Circi 

cated  to  these  sports  were  numerous,  and  nearly  equal  in  magni- 
ficence to  the  amphitheatres.  The  Circus  Maximus,  which  was  first  provided 
with  permanent  seats  for  the  spectators  as  early  as  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,5  was  successively  restored  and  ornamented  by  the  Republican 
Government  in  327  and  174  n.c,  and  by  Julius  Cesar,  Augustus,  Claudius, 
Domitian,  and  Trajan."  The  result  was  a  building  which,  in  dimensions 
and  magnificence,  rivalled  the  Coliseum,  but  has,  unfortunately,  proved  far 
less  durable,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  now  being  left.  From  the  scattered 
notices  which  can  be  picked  up  here  and  there,  and  from  the  representations 
given  upon  the  medals  of  Trajan,  struck  in  honour  of  the  circensian  games  of 
his  reign,  we  gather  the  following  information  as  to  the  architectural  arrange- 
ments of  the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  when  it  was  entirely 
constructed  of  stone.7  The  exterior  consisted  of  a  triple  range  of  arcades, 
one  above  the  other,  supported  on  piers,  with  the  usual  ornamental  half- 
columns  added.  These  tiers  of  arcades  were  of  the  same  pattern  as  those 
of  the  Coliseum,  only  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  inner  sides  of  the  two 
lower  arcades  supported  the  seats,  which  were  arranged  as  in  an  amphitheatre  ; 
and  the  upper  arcade  formed  a  covered  gallery,  somewhat  similar  in  appear- 


1  See  Ix  Grand's  Antiquities  of  Nismes  ;  Pelet, 
L' Amphitheatre  dc  N  imcs;  and  below,  chap. \x.  p.  219. 

*  As  at  Sutri  and  Dorchester.  See  Stukeley,  Iter 
Curiosum,  p.  166. 

'  Sec  Monum.  Ancyr.  ed.  Zumpt.  At  the  sea-fights 
exhibited  by  Julius  C;esar  there  were  4,000  seamen 
and  1,000  marines  engaged.    Appian,  B.C.  ii.  102. 


1  Suet.  Pom.  5. 

s  Lu  y,  i.  56  ;  Dionys,  iii.  68. 

"  Livy,  viii.  20,  xli.  27  ;  Suet.  JuL  39,  Aug.  45, 
Claud.  2t  ;  Pom.  5  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  7  ;  Hin.  xxxvi. 

IS- 

7  See  Panvinius,  De  Lud.  C;rc.  pp.  49,  50  ;  Uian- 
eoni,  Descruionc  dci  Circi. 
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ance  to  the  gallery  which  runs  round  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Coliseum. 
Shops  and  offices  of  various  kinds  occupied  the  vaults  of  the  lowest 
arcade.  At  each  end  was  a  grand  gateway,  and  at  each  corner  of  the 
rectangular  end  (or  oppidum),  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  hemicycle  of  the 
rounded  end,  were  towers,  called  momiana,  where  persons  of  distinction  had 
places  assigned  to  them.  The  Emperor's  pavilion,  a  projecting  portico,  was 
on  the  left  of  the  carceres,  and  so  placed  that  he  could  give  the  signal  for 
starting  from  it.1  The  magnificence  of  the  whole  building  after  the  resto- 
rations of  Trajan  was  much  celebrated.  1*1  in y  especially  notices  the  beauty 
of  the  long  lateral  arcades,  which  he  says  rivalled  those  of  the  great  temples. 
We  can  well  understand  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  probably  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres  or  theatres.'  The  arcades  gave  a  light 
and  elegant  appearance  to  the  exterior,  and  the  monotony  of  their  long  lines 
was  broken  by  the  gates  and  towers  which  rose  above  them.  The  interior 
was  also  agreeably  diversified  by  the  podium  with  its  gilt  railings,  the  tiers 
of  stone  scats,  and  the  upper  gallery,  rising  one  above  the  other.8 

The  other  circj  of  Rome  were  not  equal  in  grandeur  to  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  Maxentian  Circus,  near  the  tomb  of  Ciecilia  Metella,  on  the 
Appian  road,  the  plan  of  which  can  still  be  easily  traced,  had  no  exterior 
colonnades,  but  a  blank  brick  wall,  pierced  only  here  and  there  with  doorways. 
There  were  only  ten  rows  of  seats,  and  the  gallery  above  them  was  narrow 
and  low. 

The  Theatre  of  Marcellus  is  the  only  Roman  theatre  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  left  in  Rome  itself.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  great  theatres  of 
Pompey  anil  of  Ralbus  can  Ik-  found  ;  but  Vitruvius  has  left  so  com- 
plete a  description  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Augustan  theatres  were  built,  that 
we  know  pretty  accurately  what  their  architectural  excellences  and  defects  must 
have  been.  In  speaking  of  amphitheatres,  I  have  already  anticipated  much 
which  applies  equally  to  theatres.  The  exterior  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus 
vs.  similar  to  that  of  the  Coliseum,  but  the  details  are  worked  out  in  a  much 
purer  style ;  and  though  the  same  objection  must  be  felt  to  the  principle 
of  exterior  decoration  with  half-columns  and  entablatures,  yet  in  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus   there  was  probably  no  solid  wall,  as  in  the  Coliseum,  forming 


1  Besides  the  Circus  Maximus  there  were  in  Rome 
the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Ncronianus.  See 
below,  pp.  270.  295,  3'3- 

'  F'lin.  PancgT.  51.  A  somewhat  similar  appear- 
ance to  the  exterior  of  the  Circus  i*  presented  by  the 
cryptoporticus  of  Diocletian's  p.dace  at  Spalatro. 


See  Adams'  Spalatro. 

3  The  Hipp.-drome  at  Constantinople,  built  by 
Constantino,  shows  the  same  architectural  peculi 
arities.     The  lower  story  was  built  on  piers  with 
arches  between  them,  and  the  upper  decorated  with 
columns.    See  Panvinius,  De  Ludis  Circ 
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the  uppermost  story,  and  the  general  appearance  must  therefore  have  been 
less  heavy.  The  ground-plan  of  the  Roman  theatres  differed  from  that  of 
the  Greek  chiefly  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  scena.  This  alteration  was 
caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  chorus  as  intermediate  between  the  spectators 
and  actors,  and  the  division  of  the  place  assigned  to  them,  the  orchestra, 
between  the  spectators  and  the  stage  proper.  Thus  the  stage  was  brought  much 
nearer  to  the  spectators.  The  Greek  cavea  was  a  segment  of  a  circle  greater 
than  a  semicircle.  The  Romans,  with  their  peculiar  fondness  for  the  semicircle 
above  alluded  to,  reduced  their  cavea  to  that  form — an  alteration  also  required 
by  the  necessity  of  making  more  room  for  scenic  displays,  as  die  drama  became 
less  and  less  simple  in  its  accessories,  and  depended  more  upon  gorgeous  effect 
than  real  dramatic  art.  Of  the  provincial  Roman  theatres,  the  best  preserved 
is  that  of  A  spend  us,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  shows  not  only  the  cavea,  but  the 
scena  nearly  entire.  The  theatre  of  Orange,  in  France,  presents  a  complete 
scena,  the  outer  wall  of  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  masses  of  Roman 
masonry  extant,  and  free  from  the  sham  ornamental  network  of  columns 
and  entablatures  so  often  found  in  such  buildings.1 

In  domestic  as  well  as  in  civil  architecture,  the  Romans  borrowed  the  most 
ornamental  and  luxurious  parts  of  their  houses,  their  peristylia, 
their  triclinia,  ceci,  exedne,  diajtu,-,  spharisteria,  pinacotheca;,  and  />,«.-.•.•..- 
bibliotheca-,  from  the  Greeks.    All  these  Greek  names  belong  to    "n ■ 
the  unessential  and  extraneous  apartments  attached,  for  the  sake  u„u. 
of  recreation  or  pleasure,  to  the  normal  Roman  house.     In  the 
primitive  times  of  Rome,  the  houses  of  the  citizens  consisted  of  one  principal 
central  room,  the  atrium,  round  which  the  other  parts  of  the  house  were 
grouped.      In  the  atrium  all  domestic  transactions   took   place;  the  family 
hearth  and  the  images  of  the  Penates  were  there,  meals  were  taken  there,  the 
mistress  and  her  slaves  worked  there,  the  kitchen  was  there,  the  waxen  masks 
of  ancestors,  the  marriage-bed,  and  the  money-chest  of  the  paterfamilias  stood 
there,  visitors  were  received  there,  and  it  was  in  all  respects  the  common  room 
of  the  house.    The  name  atrium  is  probably  Etruscan,2  and  the  primitive  atria 
were  such  as  Vitruvius  describes  under  the  name  "cavaedium  Tuscanicum,"  a  large 
room,  with  a  roof  supported  on  four  beams,  two  placed  across  from  wall  to  wall, 
and  two  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  so  as  to  leave  a  square  opening  in  the 
centre,  towards  which  the  roof  sloped  down  on  all  four  sides  from  the  walls/' 
The  opening  in  the  centre  was  possibly,  in  the  earliest  times,  intended  only 

1  At  Vicuua  there  i-^  a  theatre  called  Te.uro  Ohm-       4  Muller,  1  larulbuch  dcr  Arcliajolo^e  di-r  Ktm;l,  S. 
p:co  built  by  l'alladio  ;i  jSo.:,  after  the  rules  of  Vitru-     tSi  ;  Varro,  1-  I.,  v.  161. 
vtits,  with  tilt  exception  that  it  has  an  elliptical  cavea.       "  Vitruv.  vi.  3. 
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as  a  vent  for  the  smoke  ;  hut  as  the  atrium  became  enlarged,  it  took  the  form 
of  the  impluvium.  In  the  course  of  time,  most  of  the  domestic  acts  originally 
performed  in  the  common  hall  were  transferred  to  separate  rooms,  and  the 
atrium  came  to  be  used  only  for  the  reception  of  guests,  for  the  symbolical 
marriage-bed,  for  the  images  of  ancestors,  and  for  the  lying  in  state  of  the 
dead.  The  extension  of  the  atrium  naturally  caused  the  introduction  of 
columns  to  support  the  roof,  which  had  been  unnecessary  in  the  narrow,  old- 
fashioned  atria.1  A  further  enlargement  of  the  house  then  took  place,  and  the 
atrium  was  left  as  the  reception-room  for  clients  and  visitors,  while  another 
similar  but  larger  court  was  built  beyond  it  for  the  use  of  the  family  and 
intimate  friends  or  guests.  This  was  the  cavadium.  Hoth  these  courts  are 
generally  found  in  the  houses  at  Pompeii,  which  were  probably  imitations  of 
the  ordinary  houses  of  the  metropolis,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
planned  on  Greek  models.-  We  find  the  Pompeian  atria  sometimes  further 
enlarged  by  quadrangular  recesses  at  the  side  furthest  from  the  entrance,  to 
which  the  term  "  al.e  "  used  by  Vitruvius  probably  applies."  The  space  between 
:he  atrium  and  cavrcdium  was  filled  up  by  a  central  square  room,  where  it 
was  customary  to  keep  family  records  and  documents ;  this  was  called  the 
tablinum  :  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  passages  (fauces)  forming  the  com- 
munication between  the  atrium  and  cava'dium.' 

The  cavadium  (Plin.).  or  cavum  xdium  (Vitruv.  and  Varro),  was  a 
repetition  of  the  atrium  on  a  larger  scale.  The  most  common  methods  of 
building  it  were  those  called  by  Vitruvius  Tetrastylon  and  Corinthium ;  the 
former  with  four  pillars— one  at  each  corner  of  the  compluvium — and  the 
latter  with  rows  of  pillars  supporting  the  timber  of  the  roof."  The  central 
opening  had  a  lacus  or  cistern  to  receive  the  water  from  the  roof,  or  a  fountain 
and  basin,  with  flower-beds  or  shrubs  and  statuettes.*  The  intervals  between 
the  columns  were  sometimes  closed  against  cold  winds,  rain,  or  sun,  by  vela  or 
by  boards  which  could  be  removed  like  shutters/  Thus  the  atrium  and 
cavadium,  but  especially  the  cavadium,  were  the  central  points  towards  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  house  converged  ;  and  into  them  the  cubicula  and  culina 

1  I'lin.  Ep.  v.  6,  i;  :  "Atrium  ex  more  vcterunV  Pompeian  houses.   The  name  tablinum  is  only  men- 

Hor.  ()d.  iii-  1,46  :  "  Cur  invidendis  postibus  ct  novo  tioncd  by  Vitruvius,  vi.  3,  5  ;  Fcstus,  p.  356  ;  Paul, 

sublime  ritu  moti.ir  atrium."    One  of  these  old  atria  Di  sc.  p.  35;  ;  Phn.  xxxiv.  f  7,  as  a  muniment  room 

is  to  be  seen  at  Pompeii.  No.  57.  Strada  Stabiana.  next  the  atrium. 

1  The  Pompeian  houses  all  have  the  ta'nlintim  and  5  liesidt -s  these  there  were  two  other  kinds  of 

fauces  wlli(:h  were  essentially  Itatan  parts  of  the  enva-dia,  the  displuviatuni  with  the  roof  sloped  out- 

house.    They  also  correspond  with  the  ground-plans  wards,  and  the  test udinat urn  entirely  covered  with  a 

of  the  houses  given  on  the  Pianta  Capitolina.  lacunar.    Vitruv.  vi.  3. 

»  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  4.  e  Hor.  Hp.  i.  10,  22  ;  <>d.  iii.  10.  5. 

•  The  position  of  the  tablinum  is  almost  entirely  7  I  senior,  xix.  26;  Ov.  Met,  x.  595;  Hor.  Sat  ii. 

conjectural  and  rests  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  8.  55. 
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opened,  and  received  light  and  air  through  the  doorways.  The  chamber  devoted 
to  the  Penates,  after  their  removal  from  the  atrium,  was  called  the  Iararium, 
and  was  usually  on  the  left  of  the  atrium,  near  its  entrance. 

So  far,  the  Roman  houses  were  national  in  construction  and  arrangement. 
Rut  as  soon  as  it  became  fashionable  at  Rome  to  imitate  Greek  customs, 
and  to  borrow  from  the  Greeks  all  the  refinements  and  elegances  of  life,  the 
great  houses  at  Rome  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  various  rooms  and 
courts.  The  most  common  of  these  was  the  peristylium,  which  is  found  in 
many  of  the  Pompeian  houses,  and  was  probably  attached  to  the  houses  of 
all  wealthy  persons  at  Rome.  This  was  a  court  surrounded  with  colonnades 
on  three  sides,  or  sometimes  on  all  four  sides,  and  containing  a  (lower-garden 
(viridarium)  in  the  centre.  It  differed  from  the  ca vadium  only  in  having  no 
dwelling-rooms  round  it,  and  in  having  rows  of  columns  as  an  indispensable 
part.  If  any  further  enlargements  of  a  house  were  desired,  they  could  be  added 
to  the  peristylium.  The  most  common  of  these  extra  rooms  were  the  triclinia, 
several  of  which  were  sometimes  built  to  suit  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  Besides  triclinia,  other  extensions  of  the  Roman  houses,  such  as 
exedra:,  which  were  semicircular  projections  or  bays,  furnished  with  seats 
for  discussion  or  conversation ;  airy  saloons  called  ceci,  opening  upon 
gardens ;  basilica?,  or  halls  for  business ;  pinacothecaj,  and  bibliotheca,-,  were 
all  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  not  much  to  guide  us  in  the  endeavour  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  common  houses  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.    The  interior  arrangements  of  the  Roman  houses,  n>mr<tie 
and  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans,  have  become  known,  in  minute    ar<h,t«tu>-r : 
detail,  to  us  from  the  Pompeian  excavations,  and  may  be  most 
vividly  realized  by  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  the  resuscitated 
city,  and  a  study  of  the  contents  of  the  Museum  at  Naples ;  but  we  are 
left  to   construct,    from    a   few  scanty  notices,  as   we   best   may,  the  ele- 
vations  and    decorative    peculiarities    of   their   exteriors.     The    houses  at 
Pompeii  were  mostly  small  and  mean,  and  of  the  simplest  plan.  Scarcely 
any   of  them    had    upper   floors,   with    the  exception   of  those   placed  on 
sloping  ground,  where  the  first   floor   formed   a    kind   of   receding  higher 
terrace.     The  fear  of  earthquakes,  and  the  facility  with  which  extensions 
could  be  made  on  the  ground-floor,  probably  prevented  the  Pompeians  from 
building  lofty  houses.     But  in  Rome,  where  a  large  population  was  closely 
compressed   round    the  great   centres  of  business  and   pleasure, — the  fora 
and  the   Imperial  palaces,— it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  houses  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  to  make  the  streets  narrow,  and  to  build  projections  into 
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them.1  Even  after  the  great  Xeronian  conflagration,  when  parts  at  least  of 
ten  out  of  the  fourteen  regions  were  burnt  down,*  the  houses  in  Rome  were 
probably  far  higher,  and  of  a  different  construction  from  those  of  provincial 
towns,  where  no  want  of  space  was  felt. 

Pliny  expressly  mentions  the  lofty  height  of  the  houses  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Rome  in  his  time;  and  the  complaints  of  Juvenal  as  to 
their  insecurity  are  well  known.3  Nero  fixed  the  extreme  height  to  which 
houses  might  be  raised.  Hut  though  the  houses  were  still  very  lofty,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  streets  must  have  been  very  different  before  and  after 
the  Neronian  restoration.  Cicero,  comparing  the  old  state  of  Rome  with 
that  of  Capua,  says  that  Rome  was  situated  on  uneven  ground,  and  that  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  were  hoisted  up  and  almost  suspended  in  the  air 
that  the  streets  were  not  of  the  best  kind,  while  the  alleys  were  execrably 
narrow,  and  that  the  metropolis  coulel  not  bear  comparison  with  her  regularly 
built  and  wide  strccted  neighbour  Capua.4  In  Cicero's  time  the  evil  was 
probably  at  the  worst  :  we  hear  of  Rutilius  Rufus  urging  this  subje-ct  on 
the  consideration  of  Government;  and  Augustus  abated  it  considerably  by 
his  wise  regulations  forbidding  houses  to  be  built  more  than  seventy  feet  in 
height,  and  instituting  a  regular  public  service  for  enforcing  this  law.  and 
taking  supervision  of  tint  streets  and  buildings/  Trajan  restricted  the  height 
of  houses  to  sixty  feet." 

The  height  of  the  houses  in  Rome  must  have  had  a  considerable  effect 
upon  their  exterior  appearance,  for  it  is  plain  that  when  the  building  was 
raised  to  a  second  or  third  story  the  rooms  could  no  longer  be  lighted  from 
the  inner  courts,  but  must  have  hail  windows  looking  out  into  the  streets. 
Thus  the  tendency  to  make  all  the  openings  of  the  house  turn  inwards,  which 
appears  so  plainly  at  Pompeii,  must  at  Rome  have  been  counteracted  by  the 
necessary  conelitions  of  their  sites.  But  here  attention  must  be  drawn  to 
the  difference  which  prevailed  in  this  respect  between  two  great  classes  of 
private  dwellings  at  Rome,  the  domus  and  the  insula;  for  while  the  domus 
was  in  all  probability  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  stories  in  height,  the 
insula,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  had  five  or  six  stories ;  and  great  in- 
equalities in  the  appearance  of  the  streets  must  have  been  the  consequence. 

1  The  population  was  most  dense  in  the  fourth,  p.  235.    Aristides  the  rhetorician,  al  a  later  date,  the 

eighth,  and  tenth  regions.    See  Prelkr,  Ke^ionen,  Antoninc  era.  said  that  if  the  houses  now  piled  one 

p.  86  ;  Vitruv.  ii.  8.                     *  l  ac.  Ann.  xv.  40.  upon  another  in  Rome  were  to  be  placed  on  level 

»  l'lm.      5,  §  66  :  "  Quod  si  quis  altitudinem  tec-  ground  by  the  side  of  each  other,  they  would  reach 

torum  addat,  dijjnam  profecto."  &c.    Juv.  iii.  190,  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  covering  the  whole  of  Southern 

370  ;  x.  17.  Italy.    Aristid.  vol.  i.  p.  324,  ed.  Dindorf,  1829. 

1  Cic.  !)c  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35,  96.  *  Aur.  Vict.  Eptt.  13.    See  also  Grutcr,  Inscrip. 

'  Suet.  Oct.  30,  89  ;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  8  ;  Strabo,  v.  1090,  19. 
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The  small  number  of  the  domus  in  Rome  in  proportion  to  insular 1  shows 
that  the  former  were  the  houses  of  men  of  wealth  and  importance — the 
palazzi  of  ancient  Rome,  built  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius 
for  houses  covering  a  large  space  of  ground— while  the  latter,  inhabited  by 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  generally  built  upon  a  narrow  site,  were 
carried  up  to  the  extreme  height  allowed  by  law.  Each  insula  contained  a 
great  number  of  separate  suites  of  rooms,  or  single  rooms  having  separate 
entrances,  which  were  let  as  lodgings  to  families  or  individuals."  These  were 
called  cucnacula. 

An  ordinance  of  the  Twelve  Tables  fixed  the  space  which  must  be  left 
clear  between  each  insula  or  domus  at  two  feet  and  a  half  ;3  but  this  enactment 
appears  to  have  been  completely  neglected  before  the  time  of  Nero,  for  we 
find  that  in  his  restoration  of  the  city  it  was  expressly  laid  down,  as  a  new 
regulation,  that  each  building  should  have  separate  walls  and  a  space 
(ambitus)  left  open  all  round  it.4 

The  insula-  must,  as  Preller  remarks,  have  been  very  much  like  the  large  hotels 
of  modern  times,  with  one  or  more  courts ;  and  they  sometimes  occupied  the 
whole  of  a  block  of  buildings,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  streets,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Louvre  Hotel  at  Paris.5  A  passage  of  Vitruvius  well  explains  the  mode 
of  construction  usual  in  the  insular :  "  The  laws  of  the  land  do  not  allow  any 
house  wall  built  on  public  ground  {i.e.  towards  the  street)  to  be  more  than  one 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  other  walls,  in  order  to  save  space,  are  always 
built  of  the  same  thickness.  But  unburnt  brick  walls  less  than  two  or  three- 
bricks  thick  (a  Roman  brick  being  one  foot  in  length)  will  not  bear  more  than 
one  story.  The  immense  size  and  crowded  population  of  Rome,  however, 
make  it  necessary  to  have  a  vast  number  of  habitations,  and  as  the  area  is 
not  sufficient  to  contain  them  all  on  the  ground  floor,  the  nature  of  the  case 
corn-pels  us  to  raise  them  in  the  air.  And  therefore  lofty  buildings  supported 
on  stone  pillars,  burnt  brickwork,  or  ashlar,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
boarded  floors,  are  made  to  supply  the  requisite  number  of  separate 
apartments."*1 

'  In  the  Catalogues  of  the  Regionarii  d"  =  h-     offjc"  l,h'™kS  w™?re'U  ,  S,ce  Go"-  3' 

°  insuU-     "*         '  Tiui!.  Diac.  v.  id;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  22. 

l'relkr,  p.  86.  Sec  the  description  of  a  domus  in  4  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  43. 

i'elromus,  77.  4  The  insula-  were  then  called  vici   from  their 

*  Rooms  at  the  back  or  top  of  a  domus  were  also  resemblance  to  a  vicus,  i.e.  a  group  of  houses  sur- 

sometimcs  let.    Sec  I'laut.  Trin.  i.  2,  157;   I.ivy,  rounded  on  all  sides  by  streets.     Festus,  p.  371. 

xxxix.  14.    Crassus  owed  his  great  wealth  partly  to  Insula  also  means  a  set  of  rooms  in  an  insula, 

successful  speculation  in  building  a  vast  number  of  c  Vitruv.  ii.  8,  17.     One  of  the  insula.-,  in  Reg. 

insula?  :    Plutarch,  Crassus,  2.    Sec  Orclli,  Inscr.  ix.,  named  Fcliclcs  Insula,  from  the  name  of  the 

4324;   Martial,  iv.  37.    Juvenal  complains  of  the  owner,  became  proverbial  for  its  enormous  number 

high  rents;  Sat  iii.  166.     But  without  insurance  of  stories.    Tertullian  compares  the  Gnostic  ideas  0/ 

Jt2 
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After  the  great  fire  at  Rome  all  the  new  houses  were,  by  Nero's  orders, 
constructed  partly  of  peperino  stone  to  resist  fire,  and  had  arcades  built  in 
front  of  all,  from  the  top  of  which  help  might  be  afforded  in  case  of  fire.1 
The  front  ground-floor  under  the  arcades  would  be  probably  occupied  with 
shops.  The  interior  of  the  insula;  was  very  complicated,  from  the  number  of 
passages  and  staircases  required  to  reach  all  the  separate  lodgings,  and  to 
arrange  all  the  storehouses  and  offices  of  various  kinds.  The  building  was 
under  the  charge  of  a  dominus  insula-,  or  insularius,  an  agent  who  accounted 
for  the  rents  to  the  proprietor.-' 

The  passage  of  Yitruvius  above  quoted  shows  that  the  insula;  were 
usually,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  built  of  unburnt  brick  in  the  lower 
.i/,...<,Wr  and  parts,  and  of  burnt  bricks  or  stone  in  the  upper,  with  timbered 
..Ztru.iL,.  floors.  The  Roman  unburnt  bricks  (Lucres)  were  of  two  kinds, 
either  whole  bricks  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length  and  a  foot  wide, 
or  half  bricks  half  a  foot  wide  and  one  inch  in  thickness.*  In  building  a 
wall  of  the  regulation  thickness  (a  foot  ami  a  half  ),  on  one  side  a  row  of 
whole  bricks  was  laid,  and  on  the  other  a  row  of  half  bricks,  and  in  the 
next  layer  a  row  of  half  bricks  was  laid  upon  the  row  of  whole  bricks,  and 
a  row  of  whole  bricks  upon  the  half  bricks,  so  as  to  bind  the  wall  together 
firmly  by  an  interlacing  structure.'  Sometimes  the  bricks  were  laid  in  sloping 
rows  diverging  from  a  central  line  (herring-bone  work,  or  opus  spicatum,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  arrangement  of  the  seeds  in  an  ear  of 
com),  and  confined  by  stone  edgings.  These  unburnt  brick  walls  were 
always  covered  with  stucco  (tectorium  or  albarium)  made  with  great  care, 
sometimes  of  pounded  marble  chips,  and  were  generally  painted  in  bright 
colours,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  When  concrete  (fartura) 
was  used  for  the  core  of  the  wall,  it  was  sometimes  cased  with  stones  placed 
irregularly  (opus  incertum),1  and  was  then  always  covered  with  stucco ;  or  it 
was  cased  with  small  square  stones  arranged  in  a  regular  chess-board  pattern 
(opus  reticulatum).  in  which  case  stucco  was  not  always  used.  Walls  of 
unburnt  brick  were  also  sometimes  cased  with  opus  reticulatum,  and  occasionally 


different  stages  in  heaven  to  this  building:  "  In- 
sulam  Feiicula?  crcdas  tanta  tabulata  ccclorum  " 
Adv.  V.d.  chap,  vii. 

1  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  43.  These  arcades  were  similar 
d>  those  of  Padua.  Hologna,  and  other  Italian  towns. 

'  See  numerous  names  of  insula.-  in  I'reller,  p.  92. 
The  following  notice  of  the  lodgings  in  an  insula 
Id  Ik-  let,  found  at  Pompeii,  is  interesting  :  "  Insula 
Arriana  Polliana  dn.  Alilii  Nigidii  Mai  locantur 
<A  id.  Jul.  priini*  ■,/.«-.  proximis;  l.ibvin.e  -under 


ihc  arcades;  cum  p:  rgulis  suis  et  cn-nacula  equcstria 
(such  as  a  knight  might  live  in)  et  domus.  Con- 
ductor convenito  primum  Gn.  Al.  Nig.  Mai  servum." 
Orelli,  Insc.  4324,  4331.         1  See  Vitruv.  ii.  3. 

4  Winckclttiann.  Arch  des  Anciens,  (Euvrcs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  545.  Unman  bricks  were  sometimes  of  a  much 
larger  sin;.  Those  used  in  vaulting  were  generally 
wedge-shaped. 

6  h  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  ''  opus  incertum" 
includes  ashlar-work. 
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brick  and  concrete  were  mixed  in  alternate  layers  and  cased  with  stucco  or 
opus  reticulatum  or  incertum.  The  larger  houses  and  public  buildings 
were  built  with  solid  walls  of  squared  stones,  reaching  completely  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  wall,  and  laid  in  equally-sized  courses  (opus 
isodomum),  or  in  unequally-sized  courses  (opus  pseudisodomum). 

The  principal  entrance  of  a  domus  stood  a  little  back  from  the  line  of 
the  street  in  a  recess  (vestibulum),  the  two  projecting  sides  of 
which  were  frequently  occupied  by  shops  opening  into  the  street.'  xxtmor  *f  tkt 
These  vestibules  were  of  various  depths.  At  Pompeii  they  are  i^hbuU. 
generally  very  small,  but  in  some  of  the  large  houses  at  Rome 
the  vestibule  was  ornamented  with  trophies  which  would  require  a  con- 
siderable space.*  They  were  occasionally  ornamented  with  pilasters  or  a 
portico  of  Greek  construction.  In  the  case  of  Nero's  Golden  House  the 
vestibule  must  have  been  a  splendid  court  surrounded  with  arcades  and 
ornamented  by  the  huge  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor.'  The  threshold 
and  lintel  (limen  inferius  and  superius)  and  the  doorposts  (antepagmenta) 
were  of  wood  or  stone,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  There  were 
frequently  inscriptions  or  signs  over  the  door,  marking  the  house  as  in 
mediaeval  times,4  and  sometimes  a  parrot  taught  to  say  "Salve"  or  "  Xuipe"  was 
hung  up  in  a  cage.1  Doorbells  do  not  seem  to  have  been  usual,  though  bells 
were  sometimes  employed  for  giving  signals  of  other  kinds  ;  but  there  were 
always  knockers  of  metal  to  the  doors,  at  which  every  one  except  inmates  of 
the  house  were  expected  to  knock.*  As  carriages  were  not  used  commonly 
in  the  streets  before  the  third  century,7  few  of  the  principal  house  entrances 
were  large  enough  to  admit  them,  but  they  were  of  course  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  sedans  of  considerable  size  in  which  Romans  often  went  out  into  the 
town.  There  were  generally  side  and  back  doors  of  smaller  size,  without 
vestibules,  leading  into  the  side  streets. 

The  ground  floors  both  of  the  domus  and  insula;  were,  as  has  been  stated, 
usually  occupied   by  shops,  and   therefore  rooms  on   the  ground-floor  had 


'  Gell.xvi.  5:  "  Vestibulum  non  est  in  ipsisaidibus,  But  Seneca,  Dc  Ira,  iii.  35,  mentions  a  doorbell.  The 

seJ  locus  ante  januam  domus  vacuus,"  &c.    liecker  doors  at  Rome  generally  opened  inwards  (Dionys. 

derives  vestibulum  from  vt,  apart,  and  slabulum,  a  v.  39;,  contrary  to  the  Greek  fashion,  as  shown  in  the 

place  to  stand  in  apart  from  the  house  ;  as  prostilm-  comedies  taken  from  the  Greek.    Plaut.  llacch.  ii. 

turn,  x  tiors,  vistintts.  2,  56:  "  Scd  foris  concrepuit  nostra  <|uinam  exit 

5  As  rostra,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28:  statues,  /F.n.  ii.  504,  foras?"    It  was  the  custom  in  Greece  to  knock  before 

vi i   1 77  ;  Ju\ .  \  11.  125.  going  out  in  order  that  any  one  passing  might 

1  Suet.  Nero,  31.     Sec  below,  p.  165.    Vitruvius  avoid  being  struck  by  the  door  opening  outwards, 

speaks  of  "vcstibula  regalia."  Hut  in  later  times  many  doors  at  Home  also  opened 

1  As  "ad  malum  punicum  ;  ad  capita  bubula,*&c.  outwards.    See  Pandect,  lib,  viii.  tit.  2. 

Suet.  Dom.  1.  Oct.  5.  r  Sec    Kriedlander,    Sittengesch.   Roms,  S.   52  ; 

»  Pelron.  28  ;  Mart.  vii.  87,  xiv.  76  ;  Pens.  Prol.  8.  Aimn.  Marcell.  xiv.  6. 

•  Plaut  us,  Most  ii.  2,  14;  Cist.  iii.  18,  &e.,  &c. 
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doors  opening  on  the  inner  courtyard  and  had  no  windows.    In  the  lofty  courts 
of  the  insula.-,  where  the  ground  floor  rooms  would  naturally  he 

Windings 

very  dark,  they  were  probably  used  as  storerooms  and  offices. 
The  rooms  on  the  upper  floors  opened  by  windows  on  the  street,  which 
were  often  provided  with  balconies  or  projections  supported  on  brackets  and 
called  mo-niana,  ])ergula\  or  txHlia.1  These  balconies  must  have  improved  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  houses  very  much  by  breaking  the  flat  surface  of 
the  wall.  From  them  shows  in  the  streets  were  surveyed  and  sj>eeches 
sometimes  delivered."  Martial  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  spectators  on  the 
line  of  the  Kmpcror  Trajan's  entry  into  Rome:— 

"  Ouanilo  erit  ille  dies  quo  campus,  t-t  arbor,' el  unints 
I.tn  cl>it  Luia  culta  fenestra  mini. 
Ouando  mora-  dulccs,  kmgusipic  a  C.-rsnrc  puHis, 
Totaijuc  Flaniinia  Roma  vidcnita  via."1 

The  windows  were  closed  with  lattice  work  or  plates  of  talc,  or  sometimes 
with  glass,  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  wind,  and  had  folding  shutters.'  The 
roofs  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  sometimes  gabled  (pectenata)  exactly 
like  modern  houses,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  only  temples 
had  gables,  and  that  the  streets  of  Rome  showed  a  succession  of  flat  roofs. 
Some  of  the  pictures  of  houses  in  the  Pompeian  house  decorations  show 
gabled   roofs,  anil   Cicero,   writing  to  his  brother,  speaks  of  the 

Rorfl.  . 

roof  of  a  house  as  having  more  than  one  gable.'  The  regular 
triangular  pediment,  however,  was  peculi  ir  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the 
palaces  of  the  Casars,  and  some  of  the  other  public  buildings.  The  eaves 
sometimes  projected  considerably  over  the  street,  and  enactments  were  passed 
limiting  their  size.*  Domed  roofs  and  quadrilateral  roofs  were  sometimes 
built,  but  natural!)  these  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  small  angular 
or  circular  edifices,  such  as  the  Temple  of  the  Penates  in  the  Forum,  or  the 


'  Zr\o>v  i£"X">  iroXAui  fii  «<t<ii  «<ird  rf)y  mft.tr.  Hero- 
in.  m  i    r  : 

*  I  .ivy,  i.  41,  Tanaquil  addresses  the  populace  from 
a  window.  Vitruv  ,  v.  6,  speaks  of  a  view  from  a 
window  in  a  common  house,  l.ivy,  xxiv.  21  :  "  Pars 
tectis  fenesiris.jue  prospectant."  See  also  Juv.  iii. 
270;  Prop.  iv.7,  1;  and  Claiidian,  I)e  VI.  Cons.  Hon. 
n.  5.J4  :  "  Ouantum  In: nit  cfnsurgcre  teetis  una  replet 
turb.e  facics,  undare  vidercs  ima  vins,  alias  cfTuljjcfe 
matrihas  a-des." 

1  Mart.  x.  6. 

'  The  subject  of  glass  windows  in  ancient  houses 
fully  discussed  in  11  in,  Gesch.  der  liauk.  iii.  I,  Hi  i 
l.ige  C.    He  thinks  that  the  expression  "spccularia" 
denotes  glass  windows  and  =  spccularia  vitra.  *YaA->f 


><i»i;,  in  i'liilo,  Leg-  ad  Caium.  {  45.  probabK  means 
glass ;  in  which  case  the  palace  of  Caligula  had  glass 
windows,  hi  the  public  baths  at  I'ompeii  a  bronze 
casement  with  panes  of  glass  was  found-  Mazois, 
I'al.  de  Scaur,  viii.  p  97.  Sec  I'lin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  45  ; 
Kp.  11.  (7,4  :  Sen.  F.p.  90  :  Mart.  viii.  14:  Ov.  Pont, 
iii.  3.  5  ;  Amor,  i  5.  3  :  Hor.  (Id.  i.  2;,  1. 

*  r'csttis.  p.  213  ;  Cic.  ().  F.  iii  1.  4.  Trichorus.  in 
Stat.  SiH.  1.  3.  57.  and  Hist.  Aug.  l'esc.  Nijj.  12,  pro- 
bably means  a  house  of  three  stories  in  height.  In  the 
tenth  century,  trichorus  =  triclinium.  See  Gregorov, 
C.csch.  der  Stadt  Rom.  vol.  iii.  p.  563. 

♦  Digest,  ix.  3,  5,  $  0.  The  term  used  for  caves 
was  suggrund.e.    Viiruv.  x.  21  (1 5  Schn.  i. 
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so-called  Temple  of  Vesta  on  the  river-bank.  The  "cava^dium  testudinatum  " 
of  Vitruvius  was  roofed  in  this  way.1  Flat  roofs  were  the  most  frequent  in 
the  Roman  domus,  the  other  kinds  l>eing  more  adapted  to  the  insula-.  Upon 
the  top  of  their  flat  roofs  gardens  were  constructed,  and  filled  with  flowers 
and  fruit  trees,  and  seats  were  made  for  basking  in  the  winter  sun/  The 
usual  outer  covering  of  the  roofs  when  flat  was  of  stone,  stucco,  or  metal. 
For  sloping  roofs,  thatch  or  shingles,  tiles,  slates,  or  metal  plates  were 
used.  IMiny  states  that,  until  the  time  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  all 
Home  was  roofed  with  shingles/  The  common  form  of  dwelling-house  in 
those  times  was  probably  the  primitive  hut  (tugurium),  or  at  best  the  old 
Tuscan  form  of  the  atrium,  a  small  court  with  a  square  impluvium  supported 
by  four  beams.  The  Roman  tiles  were  of  two  kinds,  flat  tiles  and  smaller 
curved  tiles.  The  flat  tiles  had  raised  rims  at  the  sides,  except  at  the 
upper  end,  which  was  pushed  under  the  tile  next  above  on  the  roof.  The 
small  curved  tiles  were  then  laid  over  the  joined  edges  of  the  lower  ones, 
and  formed  a  complete  protection  for  the  joints.4 

To  say  that  the  dwelling  houses  of  Rome  presented  in  general  an  irregular 
appearance  is  no  doubt  correct  ;'J  but  when  their  architectural  pretensions 
are  condemned  as  inferior  to  those  of  modern  houses,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  an  opinion  has  not  been  too  much  influenced  by  the  aspect  ol 
the  Pompeian  houses.  It  has  been  shown  that  contrasts  were  drawn  by 
Roman  writers  between  the  metropolis  and  the  provincial  towns,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  size  and  height  of  the  houses ;  and  in  the  crowded 
parts  of  Rome,  and  along  the  principal  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  great 
roads,  as  the  Via  Lata  and  the  Aha  Semita,  which  seem  to  correspond 
to  the  modern  Corso  and  Via  della  Porta  Pia,  nearly  all  the  dwelling- 
houses  wrere  probably  lofty,  well  built,  and  furnished  in  the  upper  stories 
with  handsome  windows  and  balconies,  and  with  porticoes  or  arcades  pro- 
jecting over  shops  on  the  ground-floor. 

At  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  site  and  the 
interruption  of  the  lines  of  the  streets  by  the  great  fora  and  public  buildings, 
but  few  long  wide  streets  could  have  existed  in  ancient  Rome.  There  was 
apparently  a  constant  necessity  for  edicts  providing  against  the  excessive 
crowding  and  blocking  up  of  the  streets  by  vehicles.     Carriages  or  carts. 

i  Vitniv.  vi.  3.    The  space  between  these  raised  3  Plin.  xvi.  10,  j  36. 

roofs  and  the  ceiling  was  sometimes  used  as  a  hiding-  4  Tcpil*  and  imbrices.    Tlautus,  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  6, 

place.    Sec  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  69.  24  :  "  Confrcgisti  imbrices  ct  tcgulas      Most  ell.  i. 

1  These  places  at  the  tops  of  the  houses  were  some-  2,  25. 

times  called  solaria,  an  expression  which  was  also  *  Cf.  Rein  in  ISecker's  Callus,  ii.  p.  271. 
applied  to  balconies.    Seneca,  Ep.  xx.  5  (122  . 
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with  few  exceptions,  were  not  allowed  to  pass  during  the  first  ten  hours  of 
the  day.  and  a  clearance  of  the  projecting  irxeniana  and  the  stalls  of  all 
tradesmen  and  hucksters  had  to  be  made  periodically.'  Martial  complains 
bitterly  of  the  noises  at  night,  from  the  traffic  in  the  streets,  which  would 
not  allow  him  to  sleep,  and  praises  Domitian  for  having  cleared  the  barbers', 
cooks',  butchers',  and  winesellers'  stalls  away,  and  made  it  at  length  possible 
to  pass  freely  along  the  streets.1 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  with  all  the  Roman  passion  for  Greek  forms 

K,m.,n  °f  architecture,  yet  the  names  of  the  architects  employed  at 
Rome  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  mainly  Roman,*  and 
that  even  before  the  time  when  the  first  Greek  architect.  Hernuxlorus  of 
Salamis,  is  mentioned  as  employed  at  Rome,  we  find  a  Roman.  Cossutius, 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Hpiphanes.4 

The  architect  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  dedicated  by 
Marius,  was  a  Roman,  C.  Mutius;  and  Cicero  employed  a  Roman  architect 
in  the  erection  of  the  chapel  in  memory  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  Yitruvius 
praises  three  books  on  architecture  written  by  the  Romans  1'untius,  Varro,  and 
Publius  Seplimius.i  Under  Augustus,  besides  Yitruvius  himself,  who  was  an 
Italian  by  birth  but  a  Greek  by  education,  we  find  only  Valerius  of  Ostia 
mentioned  as  employed  in  architectural  works,  and  a  freedman,  L.  Cocceius." 
Again,  in  Nero's  time,  the  great  architects  Severus  and  Celer  have  Roman 
names;  and  Rabinius,  the  architect  of  Domitian,  appears  to  have  been  a 
Roman.7  A  Greek  artist,  Apollodorus,  first  comes  into  prominent  notice 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  Roman, 
Frontinus,  was  also  largely  patronized  by  these  emperors. 

Hut  in  the  Imperial  times  a  perfect  army  of  architects  and  builders  must 
have  been  kept  up  in  order  to  execute  new  works  or  keep  the  old  buildings 
in  repair.  It  is  said  that  700  architects  were  employed  by  Nero  and  Trajan 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city*  The 
whole  number  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  world  under  these  emperors 
must  therefore  have  numbered  many  thousands.     We  find  the  governor  of 

1  Amm.  Marccll-  xxvii.  <y,  10 :  "  Mteniana  sustulit  »  Vitruv.  loo  cit. ;  Cic.  Ad  Att.  xii.  17,  xiii.  29. 

omnia,  fabrtcari  Kom.x  prions  quoque  vctita  lcjjibus."  Three  architects  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Cyrus.  Chry- 

1  Martial,  vii.  61.  xii.  57.  sippus,  and  Corumbus,  have  Creek  names,  but  were 

'  Hirt,  Gesch.  der  llaukunst,  ii.  p.  257;  Ampere,  possibly  slaves.    I'ro;  Mil.  17;  Ad  Att.  xiv.  3. 

Hist.  Rom.  a  Rome,  vol.iv.  p.  77.  «  Plin.  xxxvi.  24,  §  1.             ;  Mart.  vii.  5;,  x.  71. 

*  Vitiuv.  iii.  2.  5;  vii.  pr.ef.  5  15.     Caius  and  •  Diet.  Antiq  s.  v.  Aqmcductus.    Under  Aurelian 

Marcms  Stallius  were  also  employed  at  Athens.  the  arehiticts  received  regular  salaries  from  the  State: 

\'itruv.  v.  ■,,  1.  Aug.  Aiu  -5. 
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Nicomedia  asking  for  an  architect  from  Rome  to  construct  a  serviceable 
aqueduct  for  the  city,  as  two  previous  attempts,  possibly  by  local  architects, 
had  not  succeeded.1  Hadrian,  it  is  well  known,  was  his  own  architect 
in  many  cases,  and  prided  himself  upon  having  designed  the  great  Temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome;  but  he  also  employed  vast  numbers  of  architects  to 
assist  in  his  minor  works.2 

Several  names  of  ancient  architects  have  been  found  at  Terracina,  Pozzuoli, 
in  Spain,  and  at  Bonn,  all  of  which  arc  Roman ;  and  the  probable  reasons 
for  the  employment  of  Romans  in  preference  to  Greeks,  arc  not  difficult  to 
assign.1  The  Roman  Emperors  sought,  above  all  things,  durability  and 
colossal  size  in  their  architectural  works.  While  therefore  Greek  sculptors 
would  doubtless  be  preferred  for  the  decorative  parts  of  the  building,  the 
designing  of  the  whole  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  strength  of  the  construction, 
would  be  best  entrusted  to  a  Roman,  who  might  well  be  more  an  engineer 
than  an  architect.  In  the  raising  of  huge  stones,  and  the  construction  of 
enormous  arches,  the  Romans  had  more  practical  talent  and  skill  than  the 
Greeks  ;  and  as  these  were  principal  matters  in  their  huge  buildings,  it  does 
not  seem  strange  that  Roman  architects  were  more  frequently  employed  than 
Greek.  The  profession  of  an  architect  at  Rome  was  considered  inferior  to 
that  of  a  military  engineer,  a  natural  result  of  the  supremacy  of  the  military 
and  political  elements  in  the  Roman  national  character. 

The  architect  about  whom  we  know  most,  Yitruvius,  was  really  a  military 
engineer,  and  had  served  in  that  capacity  during  a  great  part  of  his  life. 
He  would  have  so  remained,  or  at  least  would  not  have  published  ^ 
his  scientific  views  on  architecture,  had  he  not  seen  that  Augustus 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  hard,  practical  statesman,  and  possessed 
great  refinement  of  taste,  and  a  desire  to  introduce  into  Rome  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  in  art.*  Vitruvius's  chief  object  was  to  perpetuate  the  great 
principle  of  purity  and  simplicity  in  design  and  elegance  in  proportion  laid 
down  by  the  great  Greek  master,  and  to  counteract  the  vulgar  taste  for 
coarse  and  overladen  decoration,  which  he  saw  prevailing  at  Rome.  While 
we  sympathize  with  Vitruvius  in  his  dislike  of  the  Roman  fondness  for  accu- 
mulation of  unmeaning  ornament,  and  with  his  protests  against  their  neglect 
of  constructive  truth,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  failed  to  see  wherein 

1  Plin.  Ep.  x.  46,47.  3  Ampere,  Hist.  p.  79. 

!  Dion  Cassius,  l.xix.  3,  4.    Aur.  Vict.  Epit.  14:  4  Vttniv.  i.  pr.i-f.  :  "  Ad  cxitum  viuc  ....  h.xctibi 

'•  Namque  ad  specimen  lcgionum  militarium,  fabros,  scribere  eojpi  .  .  .  .  te  nun  solum  de  vita  communi 

pcrpcndiculatores,  architcctos,  genusque  cunclum  cx-  curam  habere,  scd  cti.nn  de  opportuniiatc  publi- 

truendorum  mornium  seu  decorandorum  in  cohortcs  corum  a.-diriciorum  ut  Majesias  imperii  publicorum 

ccniuria\erat."  a-dificioriim  egregias  haberet  auctontatcs.* 
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the  real  strength  of  Roman  architecture  consisted,  and  in  what  direction  its 
true  development  lay.  and  that  he  encouraged  instead  that  slavish  imitation 
of  the  Greeks,  which  was  as  fatal  to  the  growth  of  genuine  Roman 
architecture   as   it  was   to    the    development  of  a  really  national  Roman 
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literature.  The  horizontal  lines  of  Greek  architecture,  and  the  necessarily 
narrow  areas  of  their  buildings,  were  never  brought  into  living  union  with 
the  peculiarly  Roman  method  of  construction  by  the  arch.  We  can  derive 
much  pleasure,  it  is  true,  from  the   Romano-Greek  buildings  ;   but  we  feel 
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that  they  are  not  a  real  embodiment  of  Roman  ideas,  but  a  composite  mass 
of  heterogeneous  elements,  which  no  skill  can  reduce  successfully  into  a 
harmonious  whole. 

The  same  mixed  character  belongs  to  their  literature,  in  which  their  real 
natural  characteristics,  their  deep  and  practical  views  of  human  nature,  their 
political  and  military  genius,  are  everywhere  overlaid  and  dressed  up  with 
(Grecian  art,  and  forced  into  Grecian  forms.  Just  as  a  native  Roman  style  of 
architecture  was  never  developed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  but  in  their 
arched  structures  they  left  to  succeeding  ages  the  rudiments  of  the  grandest 
and  most  perfectly  expressive  of  all  styles  of  architecture,  so  in  the  same  way 
the  intense  interest  in  human  life,  and  the  moral  and  practical  spirit  which 
pervaded  their  literature,  and  formed  its  support,  has,  like  the  hidden  arches 
of  their  buildings,  proved  the  framework  upon  which  some  of  the  noblest 
creations  of   modern   intellect  have  been  reared. 

The   Romans  were  the  greatest  builders  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ; 
but  they  never  succeeded  in  developing  any  system  of  decorative  architecture. 
They  were  an  arch-building  but  not  an  architectural  nation.  They 
planted  in  the  West  and  the  Hast,  in  the  remotest  part  of  Britain 
and  the  deserts  of  Petra  and  Palmyra,  imperishable  monuments  of  ""/" 
their  engineering  and  masonic  skill  ;  but  in  all  their  attempts  to 
create    ornamental    structures  they  failed   to   produce   anything  more  than 
gigantic  or  grotesque  imitations  of  Greek  art.    From  an  a^sthctical  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  study  of  their  buildings  is  barren.    They  did  not  possess 
an  eye  for  fine  proportion  of  outline,  or  symmetrical  and  harmonious  com- 
bination of  details.    A  certain  vulgar  love  of  gorgeous  and  costly  ornament, 
and  an    incapacity   for   appreciating  the  beauty    of  simplicity   and  purity, 
pervade  all   their  most  elaborate  buildings.      But  as  historical  monuments, 
illustrative  of  the  peculiar  genius  and  character  of  the  Romans,  the  study  of 
Roman  structures  is  most  important  and  valuable.      We  see  embodied  in 
them  that  indomitable  energy  and  strength  of  purpose  which  bridged  the 
valleys  and  tunnelled  through  the  hills;  that  conviction  of  the  grandeur  of 
their  empire  and  destiny  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  the  colossal  and  imperishable ;   that  strong  practical  utilitarianism  which 
constantly  sought    means    to    improve    the  conditions   of  human  life,  and 
render  the  earth  a  more  convenient  habitation   for  man,  and  at   the  same 
time  that  intense  passion  for  fierce   excitement   anil    luxurious  enjoyment, 
which  made  them  lavish  untold  wealth  in  the  construction  of  stupendous 
amphitheatres  and  therm*. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  BUILDINGS 


IN  ROME  AND  THE  CAM P AG N A. 

I.— RKCAL  PERIOD. 

a.  c 

A.  I*.  C 

753 

1 

Roma  Quailrata.    Temple  of  Jupiter  Staler. 

.»  / 

Rcgia  and  Temple  of  Vesta.    Capitoliutn  Vetus.   Temple  of  Quirinus.  Temple 

of  Janus.    Aryean  Chapels. 

673 

Si 

Temple  of  Tellus.    Tigillum  Sororium. 

641 

1  I  X 

*> 

Ostia  founded.    Fossa  Quiritium. 

616 

11S 

T.-mple  of  Jupiter  Capilolinus.    Cloaca  Maxima.    Cirrus  Maximus  Ix-gun  by 

Tarquinius  I'riscus. 

s7« 

176 

Walls  of  Servius.    Rc^ons  of  .Servius.    Temple  of  Diana  on  the  AVentine. 

Temples  of  Fortuna  anil  Mater  Matuta. 

534 

220 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  Cloaca  Maxima  finished  by  Tarquinius 

Superbus. 

II.—  PLRIOD  Ol-  THK  Rhl'L  HLIC. 

5°7 

-47 

v  apjiuiint  1  Linpic  con^ccr-iicu. 

4  nT 

497 

257 

IVnrmlp  n(  Si turn 

495 

259 

'I'emple  of  Mercurius  in  the  Cirrus. 

493 

:f"i  1 

Temple  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera. 

484 

270 

Temple  of  Castor  in  the  Forum. 

429 

325 

Temple  ol  Apollo  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

399 

355 

Temple  of  M  iter  Matuta  restored. 

39 » 

3^3 

Temple  of  Juno  Retina  on  the  Aventine. 

36; 

3S7 

Temple  of  Concord  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  vowed. 

344 

410 

Temple  of  Juno  Moneta  in  the  Arx. 

3i« 

416 

Rostra. 

5«2 

4  1- 

Via  Appia.    Aqua  Appia. 

306 

408 

Equestrian  Statue  of  Trcmulus  in  the  Forum. 

305 

449 

Temple  of  Concord  consecrated. 

302 

452 

Temple  of  Solus. 

,98 

456 

Temple  of  Bellona.    Capitoline  Wolf  and  Twins  cast. 

294 

460 

Temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  (Regulus),  of  Quirinus,  and   of  Fors  Fortuna 

(Carvilius).    See  p.  2S8. 
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»  c 

A.  V.  f. 

*94 

460 

Via  Appia  paved  as  far  as  Bovillx. 

291 

463 

Temple  of  .-F-sculapius  on  the  island  of  the  Tiber. 

'7  - 

482 

Aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Vetus  built 

260 

■V!  1 

Columna  Rostrata  of  Duilius. 

259 

495 

Temple  of  Tempestas. 

220 

534 

Circus  Flaminius  and  Via  Flaminia. 

218 

53* 

Temple  of  Concord  in  the  Arx. 

*'5 

539 

Temple  of  Venus  Fjycina  in  the  Capitnl. 

212 

54* 

Repair  of  the  Walls  of  Rome. 

205 

549 

Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue. 

'95 

559 

Triumphal  Arches  of  Stcrtinius. 

'93 

56. 

Kmporium  built 

191 

563 

Temi)le  of  Magna  Mater. 

1  - 1  j 

564 

Arch  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

187 

5*7 

Temple  of  Hercules  Musagetes. 

1S4 

570 

Basilica  Porcia.    Cloacae  enlarged  and  repaired. 

181 

573 

Temple  of  Venus  at  the  Porta  Collina. 

'79 

575 

Basilica  Fulvia.    Temples  of  Juno  Regina  and  Diana  in  the  Circus  Flaminius. 
Theatre  of  .Emilius  Lepidus.    Macellum  Magnum.    Streets  of  Rome  first 

paved. 

169 

S»5 

Basilica  Sempronia. 

.67 

S«7 

Porticus  Octavit. 

148 

606 

Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  built  by  Metellus  in  the  Circus  Flaminius. 

M4 

610 

Marcian  Aqueduct  built. 

142 

612 

Pons  Palatinus. 

133 

622 

Temple  of  Mars  in  the  Circus  Flaminius. 

629 

Tepulan  Aqueduct  built 

121 

633 

Basilica  Opimia. 

1 20 

634 

Arch  of  Fabius. 

109 

645 

Milvian  Bridge  built. 

108 

646 

Porticus  Minucia  built 

81 

673 

Capitolinc  Temple  rebuilt. 

69 

685 

Capitolinc  Temple  reconsecrated. 

62 

692 

Fabrician  Bridge  built 

5» 

696 

Theatre  of  Scaurus  built. 

55 

699 

Theatre  of  Pompcy  and  Temple  of  Venus  Victrix  built. 

50 

704 

Basilica  Paulli  (.1-milia). 

46 

708 

Forum  of  Julius  Casar.    Temple  of  Venus  C.enetrix. 
Basilica  Julia.    Naumachia  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

4-' 

712 

Temple  of  Julius  Caisar  in  the  Forum  decreed.    Rostra  Julia  and  Curia 
Julix    Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  vowed. 

3« 

718 

Temple  of  Palatine  Apollo. 

33 

721 

Julian  Aqueduct  and  Agrippa's  great  public  works. 
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*  c. 

:>o 

7^4 

«D 

7-5 

7-'" 

t} 

*» 

J  -  t 

»C 

72S 

.'O 

: ;  1 

l<) 

:  v-" 

16 

73« 

'4 

740 

13 

74. 

■  i 

74.) 

10 

744 

A-  I'.  C< 

6 

t  3  J 

10 

: 6  i 

13 

7<>5 

.6 

7"7 

77<> 

-7 

780 

.V) 

79J 

. , 

.SO.S 

Si  ■  - 
"  1  J 

Sl7 

"5 

8|S 

70 

<*-\> 

7' 

1 

g] 

»34 

8  J 

94 

1 

847 

849 

III  S64 

113  S66 

116  869 

119  872 

130  883 

137  890 

1 38  891 
14.  894 
•s3  036 


III.— IMPERIAL  PERIOD.    THK  CESAR.*. 

• 

Amphitheatre  of  Statilius. 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus  begun. 

Eighty-two  Temples  restored.    iSee  Monumentum  Ancyranum.) 

Pantheon  of  Agrippa. 

Septa  Julia.    Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans. 

Temple  of  Mar-.  I'ltor  on  the  (.'apitol. 

Aqueduct  of  Aqua  Virgo  liuilt. 

Temple  of  Quirmus  on  the  Quirinal. 

Temple  of  Saturn  rebuilt. 

Theatre  of  Balbus  built. 

Theatre  of  Murcellus  built, 

Egyptian  Obelisks  erected  in  the  Circus  and  Campus. 

Temple  of  Castor  in  the  Forum  rebuilt  by  Tiberius. 

Arch  of  Dolabclla. 

l'ortic  us  of  the  Basilica  Julia  built. 

An  il  of  Tiberius  on  the  Clivus  ('ap:toli:ius. 

Castra  PraMoiia  built,     basilica  .Emilia  restored. 

Temple  of  Augustus  built. 

Palace  of  Caligula  and  bridge  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Capitol. 
Claudian  Aqueduct  and  Aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Novus, 
Circus  Neronianus. 

Therma-  Neroniana.-.    Donius  Transitoria. 
Neronian  Eire. 

Golden  Mouse  of  Nero  built. 


IV.— Til E  FLAVIAN  ERA. 

Capitoline  Temple  rebuilt 
Forum  Facis  built 

Coliseum  and  Therma?  of  Titus  opened. 

Capitoline  Temple  again  rebuilt    Arch  of  Titus  on  the  Velia  built 
Forum  Transitorium  or  Palladium  begun  by  Domitian.    Temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  built. 

V.— THK  AN  TO  NINE  ERA. 
Meta  Sudans  erected. 

Aqueduct  of  Trajan  built  (from  the  Lago  Bracciano). 
Forum  and  Column  of  Trajan  built. 

Thermic  of  Trajan  built.    Triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan  erected  in  his  Forum. 
Temple  of  Trajan.    Basilica  Neptuni  built  by  Hadrian. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.    ^Elian  Bridge.    Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  begun. 
Hadrian's  Tiburtine  Villa  built. 
Temple  of  Hadrian  built 

Pillar  of  Antoninus  Pius  erected.     Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina. 
Column  of  Mar<  us  Aurelius  in  the  Campus  (Antonine  Column). 
Thermse  of  Commodus  built. 
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VI.— Til K  l.A'TKR  KMPERORS. 
Thcrmx  of  Severus. 

Pantheon  anil  Porticus  Octavix  restored  by  Severus. 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Forum  Romunum.    Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths 

in  the  Forum  lloariutn. 
Therms:  of  Caracalla. 
Thennx  uf  Alexander  Severus. 

Villa  Suburbana  of  the  Gordians  built  (Tor  do'  Schiavi). 
i'herni;i:  of  Dccius  built. 

Arch  of  Gillicrms  and  Cornelia  Salonina  on  the  Ksquiline  (?) 
The  Walls  of  Aurelian  begun. 
Temple  of  the  Sun  built  by  Aurelian. 
The  Walls  of  Aurelian  finished. 

Thcrmx  of  Diocletian.    Anna  Jovia,  a  branch  of  the  Marcia,  built. 

V  I !.  —  ('( )NS TANTIN  IAN  KRA. 
Circus  of  Romulus  built  by  Maxentius. 

Destruction  of  Prxtorian  Camp  by  Constantino.    Basilica  of  Constantine. 
Thermx  of  Constantino. 
Arch  of  Constantine. 

Fgyplian  <  Ibebsk  placed  in  the  firms  Maximus  by  Constantine. 
Arches  of  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius. 

VIII.— Til K  ISA R PARIAN  INVASIONS. 


40;  Honorius  repairs  the  Aurelian  walls  and  fortifications  of  Rome. 

406  Triumphal  Arches  of  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Theodosius. 

410  Rome  taken  by  Alaric. 

455  Rome  taken  by  Genscric. 

472  Rome  taken  by  Ricimer. 

500  Theodoric  preserves  and  rei>airs  the  monuments,  walls,  anil  aqueducts. 

537  Rome  besieged  by  Vitiges. 

546  Rome  ravaged  by  Totila. 

Narses  restores  the  Ponte  Salaro. 

,  ;  'The  Ix>ml>ards  commit  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

602  The  Column  of  Phocas  erected  in  the  Forum. 

66 3  Constans  II.  carries  away  the  bronze  statues  and  decorations  from  Rome. 

;  Siege  of  Rome  by  Astulf. 

Ostia  restored  by  Gregory  IV.  (Gregoriopolis). 

S46  'The  Saracens  plunder  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

848  'The  Leonine  Suburb  built  by  Ijso  IV. 

916  The  Saracens  defeated  at  (iarigliano. 

1084  Rome  plundered  by  Robert  Guiscard. 

1241  'The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  destroyed  in  the  war  between  the  Pope  ami 
the  Kmperor. 

1349   j  Tremendous   earthquake  at  Rome,  by  which   many  ancient   buildings  are 
1  destroyed. 
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969 

980 

995 

252 

1005 
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1026 
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1056 
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326  1079 

357  mo 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  SITE  OF  ROME. 


IHSMIVANTVGFS  OF  THE  sill  HI  RoME — i.KXKRW.  01  siRII'TloN  OK  T II K  CVMKAoNA —  COt'KSi:  OK  till?  KIM.K 
IIIKdti-.ll  RoME  THF  Hills  <>F  RoM  |  ,1  s.  k  R  ,\L  \U»  nK  R"MK—  THF  VAIIFVS  uF  RuMF  THF  MTI'ATloX 
'  >F  ROME  N'T  AliAI'TM)  I  OR  I  II K  MKTKOIMMS  OF  A  l.ARi'.K.  EMPIRE,  WHETHER  (  ( iM  M I  KllAIXV,  OR  I N 
REsl'Eir  <vf  ri.lMUE  — Fll  T  FUol  R  Mil  \.  til  A  II  Al  1 1  I  t>  IRAPIV.  H'MMl'NITV  COMBINED  WITH  A  I  \Ri.l. 
V.ftirirLll'K.tL  II  \ss  —  IIK.M  IV  <>K  THE  MKUs  I  KoM  ROM  K  THE  OF.NKRAI.  FORM  OF  THF.  r.RnrMi  REMAINS 
THE  SAME  AS  IN  THE  F.ARl.Uir  TIME.  • 


KnVai  -n)*  Yinr,v  <r  rivoit  *u  *pjt  ai>f»«r  pZWor  <  wpit  Ay&yvr)*  iwmfitloxt.  Otr*  yip  ipvutor  to  lSa<f>at  ovti 
ywjxur  otmiay  txov  n)*  m'pi(  iaij  »iU«i  spoa^apjt.     Si  RAW),  l»«>k  v.  [>.  22'). 


OMK  lias  no  very  striking  advantages  of  situation.    Her  rise  to  be  the  metropolis 


»-  of  the  world  was  but  little  aided  by  local  strength  or  opportunities,  and  her  fall 
was  certainly  hastened  by  the  want  of  those  facilities  for  communication  by  sea  which 
the  situation  of  their  city  denied  to  the  Romans.    Strabo  distinctly  states    /),>,,,/..„„,„  ... 
his  opinion  that  the  .site  was  chosen  more  by  necessity  than  on  account  of  sf;kcitt>>t 
its  suitability.     For,  he  adds,  there  is  no  great  strength  in  the  position, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  not  such  as  to  be  convenient  for  a  large  city.1  And 
Strabo's  opinion  is  said  to  have  been  endorsed  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  Rome  ever 
produced.     Julius  Cx^ir.  according  to  Suetonius,  entertained  the  design  of  removing 
Rome  to  Alexandria  or  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,8  and  something  of  the  same  kind 

1  Strabo,  book  v.  p.  22Q.     One  tradition  about      I'alatine,  or  four  miles  lower  down  the  river.  Niebuhr. 
the  foundation  of  Rome  relates  that  it  was  debated      Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
whether  the  settlement  should  be  placed  on  the        *  Suet.  Jul.  ;q  ;  I.ucan,  ix.  vyS. 

1! 


"  Ik'lutMo  what  uitakr.  what  mint'.  .And  what  was!. 
And  how  that  -lie  whkh  with  lu-r  mi^htic  (hjmtc 
Tamed  all  the  world,  hath  tamed  hcrwllV  at  last; 
The  pray  of  Time,  which  all  things  doth  devoure." 
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seems  to  have  been  rumoured  in  the  time  of  Augustus.'  Religious  prejudices  were, 
however,  too  strong  to  allow  the  desertion  of  the  old  site,  connected  as  it  was  with  s<> 
many  legends  of  the  Gods,  or  to  venture  to  provoke  the  avenging  wrath  of  Juno  a 
second  time.*  Several  of  the  later  Emperors  seem  to  have  felt  a  wish  to  remove  the 
seat  of  empire  to  a  more  convenient  site.  Diocletian  and  Maximian  lived  mostly  at 
Milan,  Nicomedia,  Carthage,  or  Antioch,  and  would  gladly,  had  the  popular  feeling 
permitted,  have  transferred  the  scat  of  government  to  one  of  those  cities.3 


VAI.I.KV  '■»   IHl    ITIU.K  WHfcKI    IIU.  H.\MIMW  K<I.U>  IT  AT  Tilt  HlRTY-StCONU  MI1.I.MMM-.  IK"M  K'lMK 

NEAR  OCMCPLDM  (<>TKIC<i|.n. 

At  length  Constantine  found  himseh  powerful  enough  to  establish  a  new  capital  in 
a  more  commanding,  healthy,  and  fertile  site.  His  opponents  could  no  longer,  as 
Camillus  and  Horace  had  done,  appeal  to  the  religious' sanctity  of  the  site  of  Rome.4 
The  superiority  in  beauty,  security,  and  accessibility  of  Constantinople  over  Rome  might 
be  thought  sufficient  to  have  perpetuated  this  change.  •  But  sentiment  proved  stronger  than 
expediency,  and  Rome  has  preserved  a  strange  vitality  as  a  capital  city  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  of  her  own  sons  to  dethrone  her. 

1  Hor.  Od.  iii.  3  ;  Merivale,  vol.  ii.  p.  4H3.  note.  1  Aur.  Vict.  Oc  CKsaribus,  cap.  uotix.  45  ;  Ausoil, 

*  Ar.n.  i.  36  :  "  Juno  .rtcrnnm  scrvans  sub  pec  tore     Uc  clar.  I'rb.  v.  la 
volnus."  4  Gibbon,  chap.  xvii. ;  Livy.  v.  51. 
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The  yroup  of  hills  on  which  ancient  Rome  was  built,  and  over  part  of  which  modern 
Rome  extends,  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  tract  (I.atium)  uf  undulating  country, 
shut  in  on  the  north  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  on  the  east  by  the  mighty  wall  Ge„,ral  jfJirif. 
of  the  Sabine  Apennines,  on  the  south  by  the  Alban  hills,  and  on  the  west  //>«</  the 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  distance  of  the  city  from  each  of  these  L*»>f«x'"<- 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  Into  this  enclosed  plain  there  are  four  entrances, 
through  which  roads  may  be  carried,  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  The  valley  of  the  Tiber,  along  which  the  railroad  to  Ancona  is  now 
carried,  leads  to  the  north.  Access  to  the  east  is  afforded  by  the  opening  between  the 
Sabine  Apennines  and  the  Alban  hills,  commanded  by  the  isolated  hill  of  Prameste.  To 
the  south,  the  Appian  Road  and  the  modern  railroad  to  Naples  pass  between  the  Alban 
hills  and  the  sea  through  the  damp  lowlands  of  the  Pomptine  marshes ;  and  to  the  west 
the  railroad  to  Civita  Vecchia  is  carried  between  the  hills  of  Cervetri  (Ctre)  and  the  sea. 
These  are  the  four  grand  lines  of  communication  between  I.atium  and  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula  of  Italy. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  around  Rome  may 
be  described  by  the  term  hillocky,  as  it  consists  of  numerous  small  isolated  and  steep 
hills,  intersected  by  ravines.  Through  the  centre  of  this  tract  the  river  Tiber  flows  in  a 
southerly  direction  until  it  reaches  Rome,  and  then  bends  towards  the  south-west,  falling 
into  the  sea  at  Ostia.  The  bed  of  the  Tiber,  as  is  the  case  with  most  rivers  not 
traversing  a  perfectly  plain  country,  forms  a  narrow  depression  in  the  bottom  of  a 
tolerably  wide  valley,  from  side  to  side  of  which  the  river  winds,  cutting  its  way  through 
its  own  alluvial  soil.  The  average  width  of  the  river  is  300  feet,  and  its  stream  rapid  and 
turbid.  The  water  contains  a  fine  yellow  micaceous  sand,  which  gave  it  the  name  of 
Fulvus  or  Flavus  Tiberis.1 

In  that  portion  of  the  Tiber  valley  which  lies  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  course 
of  the  river,  on  first  reaching  the  walls,  is  nearly  due  south  ;  it  then  bends  gradually 
towards  the  west  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and,  turning  sharply  at  a     £-r,wr/. ,/ 
right  angle,  runs  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  towards  the  south-cast.    It  then     river  through 
turns  gradually  round  to  the  south-west  for  about  a  mile;  after  which  it 
again  bends  to  the  south.    Thus  the  river  at  Rome  is  divided  into  five  reaches  :  the  first, 
of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  extending  from  the  Cattle  Market  to  the  Ripetta  Ferry ; 
the  second,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  the  Ferry  to  the  Hospital  of  San 
Spirito ;  the  third,  from  the  Hospital  to  the  Suspension  Bridge,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
in  length  ;  the  fourth,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  the  Suspension  Bridge  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Emporium  ;  and  the  fifth,  half  a  mile  in  length,  from  the  Emporium  to 
the  angle  of  the  Aurelian  walls,  near  Monte  Testaccio. 

At  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  third  reach  of  the  river,  its  water  is  divided  nearly 
equally  into  two  channels,  by  an  island  about  300  yards  in  length  and  90  in  its  greatest 
breadth. 

The  western  side  of  the  Tiber  valley  at  Rome  is  bounded  by  the  Vatican  hill  and 
the  long  ridge  of  the  Janiculum.    Between  the  slope  of  the  Vatican  hill  and  the  banks  of 
the  river,  there  is  a  flat  space  for  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  but 
1  Sec  Hor.  OH.  i.  2,  13  :  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  44S  ;  /Kn.  vii.  31.  ix.  816  ;  Bnxclii,  Suolo  di  Roma.  p.  94. 
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the  high  ground  then  rapidly  approaches  the  river,  and  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Janiculum  comes  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it.  The  ridge  of  the  Janiculum,  combined 
with  the  third  and  fourtli  reaches  of  the  river,  inclose  the  space  within  which  the  Regit) 
Transtiberina  lies. 

The  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome  ma}-  be  divided  into  two 
classes.   The  first  of  these  is  a  very  broken  and  irregular  series  of  projecting  hills  and 

headlands,  running  out  from  a  tract  of  table-land,  which  unites  them  at 
r''\\u',' '"  hack.    They  have  been  compared  by  Brocchi1  to  the  fingers  of  a  man's 

hand,  the  palm  of  which  represents  the  plain  from  which  they  jut  out.  This 
comparison,  however,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  real  shape,  even  if  we  add  that  the 
lingers  must  be  conceived  of  as  strangely  distorted  and  mutilated.  The  most  northern 
of  these  hills  is  the  Pincian,  which  approaches  to  within  500  yards  of  the  river.  Next 
to  this  is  the  crooked  ridge  of  the  (Juirinal,  resembling  a  bent  and  gouty  finger.  The 
space  between  the  extreme  point  of  this  hill  and  the  river  is  more  than  a  mile  wide, 
and  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  city  which  stands  upon  the  ancient  Campus 
Martins. 

South  of  the  Ouirinal  lies  the  insignificant  tongue-like  strip  of  the  Viminal,  round 
which  the  Ouirinal  bends  itself.  The  Kscpiiline  is  a  much  broader  and  more  im- 
portant hill,  comprising,  besides  several  minor  projections,  two  principal  spurs,  anciently 
called  the  C'ispius  and  Oppius.  The  Grlian,  though  it  is  semi-detached,  may  yet,  like 
the  above-mentioned,  be  considered  as  a  spur  running  out  from  the  background  of  the 
t'ampagna. 

The  Aventinc,  Palatine,  and  Capitoline  belong  to  a  different  description  of  hills  from 
the  above.  They  are  entirely  isolated  heights,  rising  in  the  valley  between  the  river 
and  the  high  ground,  from  which  the  l'incian,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  Esquiiine,  and  Ccelian 
project. 

Another  small  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  is  inclosed  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  comprising  the  projecting  tongue  of  Mons  Celiolus,  the  rising  ground  which 
runs  at  the  back  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  and  the  hill  on  which  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina 
stand,  sometimes  called  the  Pseudo-Aventine.: 

Such  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  which,  compared  with  a  map,  will 
give  some  notion  of  the  general  configuration  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  city 
stands.  It  may  most  conveniently  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Tiber  valley 
inclosing  three  detached  hills,  and  from  which  several  short  and  shallow  ravines  run 
up  into  the  surrounding  country.  The  height  of  the  hills  which  separate  these  ravines 
is  inconsiderable,  the  highest  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  at  the  statue  of  the 
Dea  Roma  on  the  agger  of  Servius,  being  only  236  feet  above  the  sea-Ievcl.  The  ground 
is  higher  on  the  western  bank,  but  even  there  the  Janiculum  rises  only  to  the  height  of 
260  feet. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  site  of  the  city  from  these  highest  points  within  the 
walls  is  tame,  and  wanting  in  grand  features.    There  is  no  striking  natural  eminence  like 


1  Hrocchi,  Suolo  di  Kuma.  p.  84.  The  heights  of  the  principal  hills  of  Rome  range  from  140  to 
2  So  feet.  a  Sec  chap.  ix. 
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that  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  of  the  Castle  Hill  at  Edinburgh,  or  St.  Flmo  at  Naples,  to 
arrest  the  eye.    There  is  no  broad,  mast-crowded  Thames,  but  the  river  is  swift,  turbid, 
and  torrent-like,  devoid  of  dignity  and  beauty.    Rome  did  not  enhance  her 
greatness  by  any  superior  charms  of  position  ;  and  from  the  absence  of  °^aw 
towers  and  lofty  domes,  the  ancient  city  must  have  presented  a  greater 
uniformity  of  outline  than  the  modem.    It  is  not  without  some  difficulty  in  the  present  day 
that  the  Capitol  can  be  singled  out  from  the  somewhat  confused  mass  of  the  city  buildings 
and  the  stranger  who  attempts  to  trace  the  limits  of  the  seven  famous  hills  finds  himself 
not  a  little  perplexed  in  his  endeavours  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

The  highest  point  within  the  walls  of  Rome  is  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
on  the  Janiculum.1  From  this  point  of  view  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  presents  to  the 
stranger's  eye  a  broken  and  confused  appearance,  and  the  summits  of  the  different  hills 
are  only  discoverable  by  the  more  remarkable  buildings  placed  upon  them,  as  they  rise 
but  little  above  the  general  level  of  the  Campagna. 

On  the  extreme  right,  the  unromantic  and  unstoried  Monte  Testaccio,  a  hill  in  great 
part  composed  of  potsherds,  thrusts  itself  into  undue  prominence,  as  if  claiming  to  be 
one  of  the  famous  seven.2  Hut  the  first  veritable  hill  of  the  seven  which  meets  the  eye. 
ranging  over  the  city  from  the  right,  is  the  Aventine,  on  which  the  churches  of  S.  Sabina 
and  S.  Alessio  stand  up  prominently  over  the  steep  travertine  rocks  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  The  river,  itself  sunk  deep  between  its  banks,  is  not  visible  except  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  right  of  Monte  Testaccio,  where  the  new  railway  bridge  crosses  it. 
To  the  left  of  the  Aventine,  the  eye,  when  aided  by  the  ruins  of  the  Cesarean  palace,  and 
the  Chinese  pagoda-like  building  in  the  Villa  Spada  which  marks  the  site  of  the  library  of 
Apollo,  can  discern  the  flat  top  of  the  Palatine.  Behind  the  Palatine  rises  the  Basilica 
of  St.  John  Latcran,  marking  the  Ccelian,  and  to  the  left,  the  tower  of  the  Senator's 
Palace  marks  the  Capitoline.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discern  the  Fsquiline,  from  the 
want  of  some  one  prominent  object.  The  position  of  the  Cispian  tongue  is,  however, 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  two  towers  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  appear  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  tower  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  extremity  of  the  Oppian  by  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  The  great  mass  of  the  Esquilinc  lies  behind  the  Coliseum,  which  still 
rears  its  top.  though  broken,  above  the  surrounding  slopes.  Upon  the  Viminal  the  new 
railway  station  is  the  most  conspicuous  object,  and  this  insignificant  hill  has  thus  emerged 
from  obscurity,  and  become  a  familiar  and  frequented  neighbourhood.  Further  to  the 
left,  the  northernmost  of  the  seven  hills,  the  Quirinal,  may  be  singled  out  by  the  huge 
(Juirinal  Palace  of  the  Pope,  the  Torre  delle  Milizie,  and  the  cypresses  in  the  Colonna 
Gardens. 

The  Pincian  hill,  the  public  promenade  of  modem  Roman  society,  was  not  included 
within  the  walls  of  Servius,  and  has  not  therefore  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  mystic  seven/1 
It  is  marked  by  the  church  of  S.  Trinita  dei  Monti  and  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Medici. 
Between  it  and  our  point  of  view  lies  the  modern  city,  occupying  the  Campus  Martius. 

1  "Hinc  scptcm  dominos  videre  monies  et  totam  1  But  see  below  on  the  S^ptimnntium,  chap,  iii,. 

licet  ivstimarc  Komam."-  -  Mart.  iv.  64  where  it  is  shown  that  the  original  Septimontium  did 

5  See  Story's  Roba  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p.  29  ;  and  not  correspond  with  the  seven  hills  as  now  commonU 
woodcut  in  chap.  ii. 
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a  mass  of  red  roofs  broken  by  numerous  domes  and  overgrown  palaces.  To  the  left  of 
the  modern  city,  above  the  colossal  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  the  eye  cm  follow  the  Tiber 
valley  northwards  towards  the  .Milvian  bridge,  directly  over  which  hangs  the  height  of 
Monte  Mario,  with  its  cypress  woods  and  beautifully-placed  villa.  Close  to  us  on  the  left 
is  the  Vatican  hill,  crowned  by  the  graceful  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

Of  the  depressions,  for  they  can  scarcely  be  called  valleys,  which  lie  between  these  hills, 
the  most  famous  is  that  formed  by  the  slopes  of  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline, 
' ''  Arm]-  ant*  the  extremities  of  the  Ouirinal  and  Ksquilinc.     In  that  valley  lay  the 

Forum,  in  Republican  times  the  heart  of  ancient  Rome,  whose  mighty 
throbs  were  felt  throughout  the  world.  The  other  valleys  of  Rome  diverge  from  it. 
Towards  the  east,  the  Subura  runs  up  between  the  Ksquilinc  and  Ouirinal,  a  district  of 
ancient  Rome  which  has  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  from  the  abuse  heaped  upon 
it  by  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Horace.  Towards  the  west  the  valley  which  runs  down 
between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  to  the  river  had  the  names  of  Velabrum  and  Forum 
Hoarium.  On  the  north,  the  opening  between  the  Capitoline  and  Ouirinal  was  traversed 
in  earlier  times  by  the  Flaminian  road,  and  at  a  later  date  it  was  widened  by  cutting 
away  the  side  of  the  Ouirinal,  and  Trajan's  gigantic  forum  was  built  there.1  Towards  the 
south-cast  ran  the  Sacra  Via,  communicating  with  the  south-eastern  gates  of  the  city. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Forum-valley  was  that  lying  between  the  Palatine  and 
Avcntinc,  through  which  flows  the  brook  of  the  Marrana.  It  was  called  the  Vallis  Murcia, 
and  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  great  racecourse  of  Rome,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  it.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine,  Ksquilinc.  and  Ccclian,  in  which  the 
Coliseum  still  stands,  was  also  the  receptacle  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  results  of 
Roman  power  and  extravagance.  The  gardens  of  Nero's  (iolden  House  extended  across 
it  from  the  slo|>e  of  the  Palatine  to  the  Ksquilinc  ;  in  it  he  excavated  a  vast  lake  for 
aquatic  amusements,  and  at  its  entrance  towered  his  colossal  statue. 

North  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  inclosed  by  the  Pincian,  Ouirinal,  Capitoline,  and 
the  river,  lay  the  flat  meadows  of  the  Campus  Martius,  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
which  were  called  respectively  the  districts  of  the  Prata  Flaminia  and  the  Campus  Agrippa.-. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  Imperial  age  of  Rome  there  were  open  fields  here, 
and  that  the  modern  city  stands  on  a  site  unoccupied  by  the  ancient.  Nearly  the  whole 
Campus  Martius  was  covered  with  magnificent  public  buildings  of  various  kinds,  markets, 
theatres,  cloisters,  baths,  and  temples,  stately  columns,  obelisks  and  statues,  the  spoils  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  East. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  between  its  bank  and  the  Vatican  hill,  lie  some 
flat  meadows,  formerly  called  the  Ouinctian  meadows  ;  and  in  the  hollow  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  northern  end  of  the  Janiculum,  on  the  site  of  St.  Peter's,  were  some 
Imperial  gardens  and  a  circus  of  Nero.  Along  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum,  and  occupying 
the  level  space,  between  it  and  the  river,  lay  the  Regio  Transtiberina.  Only  a  part  of  this 
was  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Aurelian ;  namely,  that  part  which  lies  between  the  Ponte 
Sisto,  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  and  the  Porta  Portcsc.  Except  as  an  outwork  defending 
the  city  on  the  west,  it  was  of  little  importance,  compared  with  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city. 

1  Sec  below,  chap.  vii. 
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Rome  quickly  outgrew  her  site.  The  Palatine,  Capitolinc,  and  Aventine  hills,  the 
cradles  of  the  empress  of  the  world,  were  admirably  adapted  for  the  protection  of  her 
infancy,  and  well  fitted  to  be  the  emporium  of  I-atium,  but  not  to  be  the  Th(  ,!i»,u„-u .  • 
metropolis  of  a  large  empire.  The  central  position  of  Rome  in  Italy  enabled  .^'"/'/"r'''  - 
her,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  her  existence,  to  command  that  peninsula  mdr^iu  ■>/"  <i 
from  the  Alps  to  Calabria;  but  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  came  the  !>"'<e <-'"/"•• 
necessity  for  determining  whether  the  empire  should  he  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy.  Hence  arose  that  pause  and  vacillation  in  the  policy  of  Rome  observable  during 
the  First  Punic  W  ar.  Italy  was  won,  and  many  of  the  Roman  statesmen  were  opposed 
to  any  further  annexation  of  territory.  They  wished  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  Their  city, 
they  might  have  urged,  was  not  intended  by  its  natural  position  to  extend  its  dominion 
beyond  Italy.  The  Roman  fleet  was  a  mere  appanage  to  the  army,  and  her  sailors  were 
never  likely  to  become  so  skilful  as  those  of  other  nations  more  favourably  situated  for 
communication  by  sea.  That  many  Roman  statesmen  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  were 
of  this  opinion,  is  shown  by  the  feeble  and  slack  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  in  fact  it  was 
not  the  nation,  but  a  few  enthusiastic  patriots,  who  raised  a  volunteer  fleet,  won  the  battle 
of  the  /Egates.  and  decided  the  future  of  Rome. 

In  still  later  times,  at  the  height  of  her  power  under  the  Emperors,  the  unsuitability 
of  the  site  on  which  her  towers  were  planted  contributed  not  a  little  to  her  ruin.  Could 
the  power  of  Rome  have  been  successfully  transferred  in  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the 
site  of  Constantinople  or  Nicomedia,  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  might 
have  been  considerably  retarded.  It  is  true  that  Livy  and  Cicero  speak  in  high  terms 
of  the  advantages  of  the  site  of  Rome.  When,  after  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls, 
the  Roman  commons  wished  to  migrate  to  Veii,  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Camillus  an 
encomium  on  the  situation  of  Rome.1  "Not  without  good  reason,"  he  says,  "did  our 
founders,  under  the  guidance  of  God,  select  the  spot  where  our  city  stands.  The  hills 
on  which  it  is  built  have  a  most  healthy  air,  the  river  is  most  convenient  for  the  impor- 
tation of  corn  from  the  Mediterranean  districts,  and  the  encouragement  of  maritime 
commerce;  the  sea  is  close  at  hand,  and  offers  numerous  advantages;  we  are  not  too 
much  exposed  to  danger  from  an  enemy's  fleet,  wc  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  Italy :  in 
fact  the  site  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  development  of  a  metropolis."  Camillus 
was,  no  doubt,  right  in  opposing  the  removal  of  Rome  to  the  site  of  Veii ;  for  although 
Veii  is  perhaps  more  completely  defensible  as  a  strategical  position,  yet  it  is  farther  from 
the  sea,  and  therefore  less  accessible.  But  the  rest  of  his  speech  is  plainly  rhetorical 
exaggeration.  Cicero,  in  a  passage  of  his  "  Republic,"  which  greatly  resembles  in  its 
rhetorical  character  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Camillus  by  Livy,  gives  Romulus 
great  credit  for  having  foreseen,  by  Divine  guidance,  the  wonderful  suitability  of  the  site 
of  Rome  for  the  capita!  of  a  large  empire,  as  being  both  capable  of  fortification,  and  so 
placed  that  the  commodities  of  all  countries  could  be  brought  by  sea  to  supply  its  markets, 
while  the  river  furnished  a  means  of  communication  with  the  inland  districts  as  well 
as  with  the  seaboard.2 

1  I. ivy,  v.  54.  .r.n.  i.  3.  says:  " j-Kneas  x\<rc  patiebatur  in  cuin 

!  Cic.  de  Kip.  ii.  5,    From  an  agricultural  point     devenisse  agrum  maccrrimum  litorosissimumque." 
of  view,  Kabius  Maximus,  quoted  by  Scr\iu->  on 
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\ow  as  regards  the  commercial  advantages  secured  to  Rome  by  the  river  Tiber,  they 
may  have  been  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  Republic,  but  must  have  proved 

totally  inadequate  in  the  times  of  the  Umpire.  The  Tiber  is  narrow  and 
" ZtZi'i'ir'     raP'1'-  and  not  accessible  to  ships  of  large  burthen,  being  only  from  fifteen 

to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  one  hundred  ami  eighty-five  feet  broad  at  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo.1  There  is  no  tide,  and  the  river  winds  so  much  as  to  make  sailing 
a  very  difficult  and  slow  process.  In  fact,  there  is  ju-t  enough  water  to  carry  stores  and 
afford  considerable  assistance  to  an  attacking  army,  as  was  shown  in  the  Gothic  wars.2 
but  not  enough  to  maintain  an  extensive  intercourse  and  commerce  with  a  rich  and 
distant  empire.3  The  Tiber  was  aUo  in  another  respect  injurious  to  the  city,  for  it  was 
subject  to  sudden  and  frequent  floods,  from  its  short  and  tortuous  course,  and  from  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  district  through  which  it  passes.4  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  a 
proposal  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  divert  the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  decrease  the 
danger  of  its  inundations  by  cutting  off  its  supplies  of  water/  The  intention  of  those  who 
made  this  proposal  was  to  turn  the  water  of  the  Chiana,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Tiber, 
into  the  Arno,  a  junction  which  is  now  actually  effected  by  the  C'anale  dclla  Chiana,'''  to 
-separate  the  Nar  into  smaller  channels,  anil  dissipate  its  waters  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  to  block  up  the  exit  of  the  V'eline  lake  above  Terni.  Tacitus  hesitates  to 
decide  whether  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  threatened  districts,  or  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking,  or  the  superstitious  fear  of  the  anger  of  Father  Tiberinus  at  having 
his  supplies  cut  off,  deterred  the  Senate  from  accepting  the  proposal.  At  all  events, 
the  damage  done  by  the  river  must  have  been  considerable  to  have  suggested  such  a 
measure,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  loss  of  commercial  advantages  to  the  city 
was  used  as  an  argument  against  the  scheme,  or  in  any  way  entered  the  minds  of  the 
disputants/ 

The  Tiber  is,  in  fact,  too  large  a  river  to  be  harmless,  and  too  small  to  be  of  any 
extensive  service  to  commerce.  It  is  also  from  its  narrowness  easily  blocked  up.  Marius, 
when  he  co-operated  w  ith  Cinna  in  B.C.  86  in  attacking  the  aristocralical  party  in  Rome, 
occupied  and  blocked  up  the  Tiber  w  ithout  difficulty,  and  thereby  did  considerable  mischief 
to  Rome. 


1  See  Dinnys.  iii.  44.  Only  ships  of  3,000  amphonv 
mi  less  burthen  could  enter.  The  solid  contents  of 
an  amphora  was  exactly  a  Raman  cubic  foot. 

-  Gibbon,  rh. 

"  Pliny,  however, calls  the  Tiber,  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  5,  9, 
••  Kerinii  in  toto  orbc  nasccntium  nuTcator  placidis- 

-hi,  ■- 

'  See  Fricdlandcr,  Sittcngcschichtc  Rums.  vol.  i. 
p.  31. 

1  l  ac.  Ann.  i.  79.  Julius  I'.-rsar  had  before  made 
the  proposal  mentioned  by  tic.  Ad  Att.  xiii.  33,  that 
the  nur  should  l>e  diverted  at  the  I'ons  Mulvius 
just  al>ove  Rome,  and  taken  across  the  C.unpagna 
:  >  IVrr.iciiia  by  means  of  a  canal.  See  Mommscn, 
Rom.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  505.  Fng.  trans.  This 
was  done  with  the  view  of  improving  the  site  of 
Rome  and  providing  a  better  harbour. 


"  The  Chiana  or  Clanis  seems  to  have  been  con 
fined  by  flood-gates  in  Pliny's  time,  which  were, 
however,  necessarily  open  in  flood-time.    Nat.  Hist, 
iii.  5.  9- 

7  Great  famines  were  sometimes  caused  at  Rome 
from  the  difficulty  of  importing  corn.  See  Fried- 
lander's  Sittengesrhichte  Rams,  vol.  i.  p.  32  ; 
Mommscn,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  4.  p.  4;,  Fng.  trans. 
Many  instances  of  the  mischief  caused  by  the 
TiIkt  might  be  collected.  See  Hor.  Od.  i.  2  ;  I. ivy, 
xxiv.  9.  xx.wii.  >8  ;  l'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  5,  9.  55  ;  Tnc. 
Hist.  i.  K6.  The  modern  inundations  are  marked  on 
the  left-hand  column  of  the  Ripetta  1'ort,  and  on 
the  facade  of  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Sopra 
Minerva.  The  highest  rose  twenty-five  feel  above 
the  level  of  the  ancient  Forum,  brocchi,  Suolo  di 
Roma.  pp.  15  —  17. 
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The  commercial  advantages  of  the  site  of  Rome  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  insigni- 
ficant. To  proceed  to  the  other  points  commended  by  Cicero  and  Livy :  whatever  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  in  ancient  times  the  climate  was  less 
injurious  to  health  than  it  now  is,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  site  of  the  'j^t-.' '' 
seven  hills  is  unhealthy  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  that 
to  apply  the  epithet  "  saluberrimus  "  to  it  is  contrary  to  plain  fact.1  I  shall  subsequently 
show  that  the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
air  of  tile  hills  was  salubrious  while  the  surrounding  country  was  unhealthy. 

The  only  commendation  which  is  really  deserved,  therefore,  of  those  bestowed  by  Livy 
or  Cicero  on  the  site  of  Rome,  appears  to  be  the  centrality  of  its  position;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  apart  from  the  prestige  of  its  name,  constitutes  at  the  present  day  its  chief  claim  t<> 
be  the  capital  of  Italy.  It  has  been  acutely  said  that  Italy  looks  westwards  as  Greece 
looked  eastwards,-  and  the  situation  of  Rome  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  ill 
suited  a  city  which  aspired  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Hast  as  well  as  the  West.  Had  she 
been  content  with  her  Western  provinces,  the  dissolution  of  her  empire  might  have  been 
put  off  till  a  later  time  ;  and  in  this  seine  the  invectives  of  the  Roman  satirists  against 
Orientalism  are  full  of  weighty  meaning. 

What  then  could  have  been  the  advantages  which  led  the  earliest  settlers  at  Rome 
to  choose  it  as  a  site  for  their  city,  and  what  subsequently  gave  the  city  so  founded  a 

character  different  from   the    rest  of  the  Latin  settlements,  which  were     „  , 

Hut  htr  site  !«M 

numerously  scattered  over  the  neighbouring  district?     It  seems  unlikely  • 
to  suppose  that  the  particular  knot  of  men  who  planted  themselves  upon    HmtwJ t>;rJ»K 
the  Palatine  hill  had  anything  in  their  character  different  from  their  neigh-      >■;.-,,,/ :t  it.)  , 
hours  of  the  same  race.    The  theory  which  would  seek  an  explanation  of  the     ' »<ru-ut 
force  of  the  Roman  character  in  the  mixture  of  races  from  which  they  are- 
said  to  have  sprung,  and  in  the  desperate  courage  of  the  outlaws  who  resorted  to  the 
asylum  of  Romulus,  is  not  sufficiently  borne  out  by  what  we  know  of  their  real  carlv 
history.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  were  a  mongrel  race,  or  that  the  story  of 
Romulus's  asylum  is  any  more  credible  than  the  rest  of  the  legends  about  him.  The 
destiny  of  a  city  is  in  the  first  instance  more  dependent  upon  its  situation  than  upon 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants.    There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  position  of  Rome 
which  first  raised  her  above  her  neighbours  ;  and  the  impetus  once  given  was  continued  and 
increased  by  a  variety  of  coincident  causes,  although  the  original  source  of  ]xjwer  was 
soon  forgotten. 

The  city  of  the  Romans  stood  upon  the  most  defensible  position  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  thus  commanded  all  the  trade  of  the  west  coast 
of  Italy,  such  as  it  was  in  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Tiber  sufficed 
to  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  to  make  their  settlement  the 
emporium  of  the  district  of  the  Campagna.  Their  commercial  spirit  is  marked,  as 
Mommsen  has  well  observed,  in  very  early  times,  by  the  law  which  allowed  to  a  foreigner 
the  unrestricted  right  of  acquiring  property  in  Rome;3  and  perhaps  the  legend  of  the 

1  Sec  Hrocchi,  p.  22.  near  Arclea,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a  m.ilarious 

'  Mommstn,  Kotn.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  6.  tract  of  ground  there.    See  Ampere,  Hist.  Rom.  .1 

1  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  yi.    A  modern  asylum  is  opened     Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  6;. 
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asylum  may  be  traced  to  the  liberality  which  granted  a  settlement  to  all  corners  except 
slaves,  and  the  legend  of  the  destruction  of  Cacus  by  the  Tyrian  Hercules  to  the  civilization 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine  by  the  spirit  of  commerce.  Thus,  Father 
Tiberinus,  although,  as  has  been  said,  he  afterwards  proved  too  feeble  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  vast  empire  created  by  his  children,  yet  enabled  them  to  take  the  first  steps  in  their 
ri>e  to  universal  dominion,  and  is  beautifully  represented  by  Virgil  as  guiding  .Eneas  to 
the  spot  destined  to  bear  the  Eternal  City.'  There  is  no  other  site  between  Rome  and 
<  lstia  which  offers  any  defensible  hills  like  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine,  and  any  city  placed 
higher  up  the  river  would  become  liable  to  have  its  commerce  interrupted  by  the  superior 
advantages  of  Rome. 

Thus  Rome  was  placed  in  the  most  suitable  locality  in  Latium  for  acquiring  in  her 
infancy  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  by  commerce  and  power  on  land.  It  was  most  fortunate 
for  her  that  no  great  Etruscan  city  could  be  founded  below  her  on  the  river  for  want  of  an 
eligible  site.  Rome  was  far  enough  inland  to  be  safe  from  the  invading  Hellenic  colonists, 
who  doubtless  paid  the  western  coast  of  Latium  many  a  visit  in  the  early  times  of  Rome 
and  yet  near  enough  to  come  into  a  limited  contact  with  them,  and  learn  from  them 
improvements  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  navigation.-'  At  the  same  time  she  had  no 
large  foreign  trade  like  the  Etruscans,  and  thus  retained  the  virtues  of  an  agricultural 
community,  and  imported  no  extraneous  vices.  No  sudden  fortunes  were  made  in  her, 
and  her  nobility  lived  among  their  dependants  in  the  country,  and  preserved  a  sympathy 
with  them  which  afterwards  proved  of  great  value. 

That  the  majority  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  agricultural  seems  to  be 
asserted  by  the  legend,  according  to  which  the  l'alilia  or  l'arilia,  the  shepherds'  festival, 
was  celebrated  upon  the  day  of  the  actual  foundation  of  the  city.'  The  day  was,  it  is 
plain,  determined  not  by  any  real  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  but 
by  the  vernal  equinox,  the  season  when  the  shepherds'  chief  anxieties  began,  and  the  help 
ol  the  gods  was  most  desirable.  There  may  possibly  be  some  connexion  between  the 
names  I'alatium  and  Pales,  and  the  latter  may  have  been  the  god  or  goddess  after 
whom  the  Palatine  was  named.'  In  the  Imperial  age  of  Rome  the  Palilia  was  still 
celebrated  as  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  "  Wo  heard,"  says  Athenams,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  A.D.,  "the  noise  of  pipes,  and  clash  of  cymbals, 
and  beat  of  drums,  and  singing  of  songs  throughout  the  city,  for  it  was  the  time  of  the 
festival  called  the  l'arilia  formerly,  and  now  the  Ronuoa,  when  that  most  excellent  and 
accomplished  of  sovereigns,  Hadrian,  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  Fortune  of  the  City. 
All  the  Romans  and  visitors  at  Rome  keep  this  day  as  a  particular  festival  every  year.'  - 


1  Virg.  .Kn    Yin.  31.  sou.:— "  Ipse  ego  tc  ripis  ct 

recto  tlumine  ducam  mihi  victor  honorrm 

prrsolvcs." 

'  The  chief  indications  of  the  early  commercial  re- 
lations of  Koine  with  the  west  coast  of  Italy  are:  (ij 
The  Gneco-Sicilian  forms  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  of  many  Occk  words  as  used  at  Rome.  (2)  The 
early  treaties  with  commercial  states,  Carthage  and 
K nodes.  3)  The  galley  in  the  city  arms.  (4)  The 
early  use  of  coined  money.  (5)  The  imposition  of 
duties  on  exports  and  imports  at  Ostia.  (See  Momm- 


sen,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  50.  200,.  212.  233.1 

:<  Festus.  t-d.  Muller.  pp.  2:2,  237  ;  Cic  I)c  Div.  ii. 
47,  }  0.8;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xviii.  66,  §  247  ;  Ovid.  K.ist, 
iv.  721  ;  Plut.  Romul.  12;  I'ropert.  v.  i.  19,  v.  iv. 
74.  Schwetder  connects  "Roma"  with  "nima." 
the  teat,  the  nourishcr,  as  evidence  of  a  pastoral 
race.  Mommscn  connects  it  with  "  rama,"  the 
"  brushwood"  city,  and  Dyer  with  (m^rj. 

«  Pales  was  both  masc.  and  fern.  See  Merkcl  on 
Ov.  Fast.  p.  ccviii. 

»  Athena-us,  viii.  p.  361  :  Suet.  Cal.  16 


— 
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Hut  whatever  may  be  said  against  the  general  suitability  of  the  site  of  Rome  as  the 
metropolis  of  a  wide  and  distant  empire,  and  whatever  disparaging  comparisons  may  be 
made  between  it  and  other  cities  with  regard  to  its  grandeur  and  beauty     Smth  •///.■ 
of  situation,  yet  the  view  from  its  walls  over  the  surrounding  country  is  most      iwm  from 
varied  and  picturesque.     On  one  side,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  *■» 
miles  rise  the  peaks  and  ravines  of  the  Sabine  and  Volscian  Apennines,  snow-clad  during 
the  winter,  painted  with  delicate  tints  of  brown  and  red  in  the  summer,  and  glowing  with 
,i  thousand  hues  of  light  and  shade.1    Tibur  and  lVa-neste,  and  the  white  buildings  i»f 
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numerous  other  places  with  names  dear  to  the  scholar's  ear,  stand  perched  on  their  jutting 
spurs.  On  another  side,  and  at  the  same  distance,  stands  the  group  of  the  Alton  hills,  the 
ancient  central  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  clans,  clothed  with  groves  of  olive  and  ilex.  At 
their  feet  glisten  the  white  villas  of  Tusculum  and  Albano,  and  towards  them  diverge 
the  long  ranks  of  majestic  arches  on  which  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  were  carried,  and  the 
straight  unswerving  line  of  the  Appian  Road,  fringed  with  the  ruined  tombs  of  consuls  and 
senators.  Far  away  on  the  north,  Soracte  and  the  broken  horizon  of  the  Ciminian  hills 
bound  the  prospect ;  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  the  long  level  glimmering  line  of  the 

1  Sec  Arnold's  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313.  363. 
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Mediterranean  is  seen  from  Alsium  to  Favinium.     Fvcry  charm  which  can  be  added  to  a 

landscape  of  exquisite  outline  by  varied  and  delicate  colours  and  shades  of  distance  is  to 

lie  found  in  the  horizon  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 

Although  an  immense  elevation  of  the  general  level  of  the  ground  in  Rome  has  been 

caused  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of  rubbish  accumulated  during  past  ages,  yet  it 
n..- :-.-«.x.«/  does  not  appear  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  very  great  changes  have 
(>'""<!""'      taken  place  in  the  general  form  of  the  hills  and  other  parts  of  Rome  since 

gnmmd  r.-m,unr  . 

f-'r-  ,,!     the  times  of  the  Empire.    Such  changes  as  have  been  effected  have  consisted 

/•••v•••"w"'•"'•••  chiefly  in  an  alteration  of  the  slopes  of  some  of  the  hills.  The  Capitol, 
for  instance,  was  certainly  much  steeper  on  the  side  towards  the  Campus  Martius,1  and 
the  Aventine  was  also  considerably  less  accessible;  but  the  relative  height  of  the  hills  is 
much  the  same,  a  large  accumulation  of  rubbish  having  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  valleys, 
but  also  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills.  This  may  be  seen  on  the  Aventine,  where,  in  a 
vineyard  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Sabina,  some  huge  arches  of  ancient  buildings  are 
entirely  covered  up  with  rubbish"  The  l'alatine  under  the  Villa  Spada  or  Mills  is  said 
to  be  covered  with  ruins  to  the  depth  of  nearly  thirty  feet.  In  the  Vicolo  di  S.  Felice, 
between  the  Ouirinal  and  Viminal,  the  pavement  of  the  ancient  street  was  found  at  a  depth 
of  nearly  forty  feet.'  The  base  of  the  column  of  Phocas,  in  the  Forum,  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  Campo  Yaccino,  and  the  Forum  of  Trajan  about 
fifteen  feet  below  the  adjoining  street.  Urocchi,  the  geologist,  who  made  borings  in  a 
number  of  different  places,  says  that  the  original  surface  of  the  soil  is  seldom  less  than 
fifteen  feet  below  the  present  surface.  Fven  in  Nerva's  reign  Frontinus  speaks  of  the 
height  of  the  hills  as  having  been  increased  by  the  frequent  fires.'  Nor  is  this  at  all  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  that  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  and  the  fire  under 
Nero  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  that  numerous  other  extensive  fires 
took  place  at  different  times.  It  may  almost  be  said  with  truth  that  the  ruins  of  four 
cities  lie  under  the  present  surface  of  the  soil — the  Regal  and  Karly  Republican  city,  the 
Later  Republican,  the  Imperial,  and  the  Mediaeval.  The  level  of  the  whole  having  been 
thus  raised,  the  heights  of  the  hills  above  the  valleys  have  not  been  much  decreased, 
except  in  so  far  as  rubbish  would  naturally  accumulate  in  the  hollows.  Some  artificial 
hills  have  been  formed  by  ruins  since  the  Imperial  times,  such  as  the  Monte  Testaccio 
(no  mention  of  which  has  been  discovered  among  the  writers  of  the  earlier  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era),''  Monte  Citorio,  and  Monte  Giordano,  the  last  of  which  was  formed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  ruins  of  some  vast  building.  These,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  mentioned,  Monte  Testaccio,  do  not  cause  any  conspicuous 
alteration  in  the  general  configuration  of  the  ground."  That  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  has 
not  been  raised  more  than  a  few  feet,  at  the  most,  above  its  level  in  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  is  proved  conclusively  by  the  position  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  ;  and  the  same  con- 
clusion results  from  a  comparison  of  the  level  of  the  river  at  Rome  with  that  of  the  sea. 

'  Ov.  Fast.  i.  164  ;  ,-En.  viii.  348.  S      !>  ;  ; 

*  llrncxhi,  p.  83.  •  The  railway  cutting  which  passes  through  the 

'  MontfaiRon.  Din.  Ilal.  p.  195.  Servian    aj^'cr  has   made   the  most  considerable 

4  Frontinus.  Do  Aquad.  18:  "Nam  nunc  colics  change  in  the  conformation  of  the  ground  at  the 

sunt  propter  frequentiam  inccndiorum  cxcrcvc-  present  day. 
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The  Tiber  has  always  been  a  rapid  and  turbid  river ;  but  supposing  that  its  level  had  ever 
been  much  lower  than  at  present,  there  would  not  have  been  fall  enough  to  make  it  a 
turbid  stream.  At  present,  its  level  at  Rome  above  the  sea-level  at  Ostia  is  said  to  be 
only  sixteen  feet  four  inches.1  Add  to  this,  that  the  spring  of  the  arches  in  the  ancient 
/Elian  and  Cestian  bridges,  built  by  Hadrian  and  Valens  respectively,  is  still  visible  when 
the  river  is  at  its  ordinary  height,  and  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  the  river-level 
has  not  been  materially  changed  in  historical  times. 

1  liunscn,  Beschreibunfi,  vol.  i.  pp  30,  31.  itunscn.  the  elevation  of  the  Tiber  bed  since  the  construction 
following  Linotti  in  the  "  Ciiornale  Arc.idico,"'  reckons     of  the  Cloaca  at  four  or  five  feel. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  GEOLOGY  AND  CLIMATE  OF  ROME. 
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'•  i  >:iiii;a  |f  .n:tiH  ci.mt."    iivm.  M,1,  i.  291. 

TJI'TORK  entering  upon  any  details  of  topography,  it  seems  advisable  to  attempt  to 
*  *  give  some  account  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  soil  of  Rome.  Those  who  have 
accustomed  tliemselves  to  associate  certain  peculiarities  in  the  outlines  of  a  landscape 
with  the  character  of  the  underlying  strata  will  he  assisted  by  such  a  description  in 
realizing  more  vividly  the  appearance  of  the  district  in  which  Rome  stands ;  and  an 
enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  rock  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be 
interesting  in  connexion  with  the  building  materials  of  ancient  Rome.  Some  points,  also, 
in  the  question  of  the  alteration  of  climate  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Rome  in 
modem  times,  will  have  light  thrown  upon  them  by  an  examination  of  the  geological 
conformation  of  the  district.1 

The  geological  strata  found  on  the  site  of  Rome  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
divide  themselves  into  three  principal  groups.  The  oldest  of  these  is  a  marine  formation, 
and  exhibits  itself  upon  the  Vatican,  the  Janiculum,  and  .Monte  Mario.  The  second,  of 
which  all  the  hills  on  the  eastern  bank  are  composed,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  beds  of  tufaceous  matter  erupted  from  submarine  volcanoes,  and  more  or  less 
solidified.  The  third,  which  appears  in  the  hollows  of  the  Tiber  valley,  is  a  fresh-water 
formation,  and  is  found  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 

The  oldest  of  these  three  groups  belongs  to  the  division  of  the  tertiary  period  called  by 
Lyell  the  older  pkitwnc,  as  hav  ing  had  a  fauna  and  flora  in  which  the  greater  number  of 
species  were  identical  with  those  now  living  on  the  earth.    These  strata  are 
Ike  tertiary      ,,f  marine  formation,  and  are  similar  to  those  which  extend  over'  a  great 
iJma't"'ns       breadth  of  Italy  on  both  flanks  of  the  Apcnnine  Mountains,  reaching  as 
far  south  as  the  point  of  Rcggio  in  Calabria."    Their  lower  bed  consists  of 

'  The  geological  information  given  in  this  chapter     Bunscn  and  I'lattncr's  "  Iksclirciburig  Konis,"  liaml 
is  chiefly  derived  from  Hrocchi's  work,  "  Dello  Stalo     i.  5.  45. 
Fisico  del  Suolo  di  Roma."  Rome,  iSjo  ;  and  from         -'  liroeclii.  p  l'">. 
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a  bluish-grey  marl,  which  will  be  found  in  the  valley  between  the  Janiculum  and  the 
Vatican.  Its  marine  origin  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fossil.-;  found  in  it,  which  belong 
partly  to  the  genera  Lcpas  and  Fuilanus,  partly  to  those  of  Detitalis  and  Trflina.  with 
some  remains  of  seaweeds.  This  bed  of  clay  is  of  a  plastic  nature,  and  is  still  used  for 
making  pottery,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Juvenal.1  Above  it  lies  a  stratum  of  yellow 
calcareous  sand,  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  loose  sand  with  boulders,  sometimes 
of  a  stratified  arenaceous  rock,  and  sometimes  of  a  rough  conglomerate.  This  may  be 
seen  outside  the  Porta  Angelica,  on  the  left,  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  in  the  Iiclvc- 
dere  Gardens  on  the  Vatican.  The  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  Montorio  (montc  aurco)  from  the  yellow  colour  of  this  sand.2 

On  Monte  Mario  an  abundance  of  fossil  shells,  most  of  which,  according  to  Brogniart, 
resemble  the  Ostna  /iip/>o/>us,  together  with  other  varieties  of  sea-shells,  may  be  seen,  plainly 
indicating  the  marine  origin  of  this  formation.  The  only  places  within  the  actual  walls  of 
Rome  where  these  tertiary  marine  strata  are  to  be  found  arc  the  Vatican  and  the  Jani- 
culum. At  the  base  of  the  Capitoline,  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  Ospitale  della 
Consolazionc,  under  the  volcanic  rock  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  Brocchi 
found  a  stratum  of  calcareous  rock  and  clay  which  he  affirms  to  be  of  marine  origin, 
and  to  resemble  the  limestone  of  the  Apennines/'  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be 
determined  whether  this  rock  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the  sandstone  and  marl  of 
the  Vatican  and  Janiculum.  Brocchi  implies  that  it  is  a  secondary  formation,  by  his  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  Apennine  limestone,  but  it  is  more  probably  of  the  same  date  as 
the  blue  clay  of  the  Vatican  hilL  The  depth  at  which  these  marine  formations  of  clay 
and  sand  lie  beneath  those  parts  of  Rome  where  they  do  not  appear  on  the  surface  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  depth  at  which  water  is  founil  in  the  wells  sunk  through  the 
upper  strata.  At  the  top  of  the  Pincian  and  Palatine  hills  this  depth  is  about  115 
feet  ;  and  on  the  Aventine,  Quirinal,  and  Ksquilinc,  it  varies  from  50  to  9x5  feet. 

The  second  group  of  strata  found  on  the  site  of  Rome  is  one  which  is  not  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  but  is  most  extensively  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  the  district  of  Campania,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Southern  Italy. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Capitoline,  Palatine,  Aventine,  Esquiline,  Cadian,  ^^^','„' 
Viminal,  (Juirinal,  and  Pincian  hills  is  composed  of  this  formation.  Geolo- 
gists give  it  the  general  name  of  tufa.    Brocchi  divides  it  into  two  kinds,  the  stony  and 
the  granular.    It  is  distinguished  from  lava  by  not  having  flowed  in  a  liquid  state  from 
the  volcano,  and  is  a  mechanical  conglomerate  of  scoria>,  ashes,  and  other  volcanic  products, 
which  have  been  carried  to  some  distance  from  the  crater  of  eruption,  and  then  consoli- 
dated.4   The  harder  kind  of  tufa  (tufa  litoidc)  is  a  reddish  brown  or  tawny  stone,  with 
orange-coloured  spots.    These  spots  are  imbedded  fragments  of  scoriaceous 
lava.    It  is  hard  enough  to  be  used  as  a  building  stone,  and  has  been 
quarried  largely  under  the  Aventine  hill  near  S.  Saba,  at  Monte  Verde  on  the  southern 
end  of  the  Janiculum,  and  at  other  places  near  Rome,  as  at  Torre  Pignatara,  on  the 


'  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  344:     '"El  Vaticano  frajjiles  de  Martial,  i.  iS,  xii.  4S  ;  compared  with  vi.  92,  x.  45. 

montc  patellar."  The  '"Vaticani  cadi"  mentioned  in  '  Ampere,  Hist.  Rum.  chap,  i, 

Martial,  which  Brocchi  thinks  are  jars  of  Vatican  3  Urocchi,  p.  155. 

pottery,  are  more  probably  jars  of  Vatican  wine.  See  '  Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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Via   Labicana,  at  the  bridge  over   the  Anio,  on  the  Via  N'omcntana,  and   at  the 
Tarpcian  rock. 

This  tufaceous  stone  presents  itself  in  very  thick-  banks,  traversed  by  long  vertical 
and  oblique  fissures,  probably  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  mass  on  passing  from 
a  humid  and  soft  to  a  dry  and  hard  state.  The  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,'  near 
S.  Giorgio  in  Vclabro,  is  built  of  tin's  stone,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  substructure  of 
the  Tabulariuni  on  the  Capitol.  Portions  of  the  Servian  wall  were  also  built  of  it, 
and  many  stones  which  were  taken  from  this  wall  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in 
the  walls  of  Aurelian  near  the  gate  of  S.  Lorenzo.  Others  have  been  laid  bare  by  the 
railway  excavations  in  the  Servian  agger.  Brick-shaped  masses  of  it  are  found  in  the 
miibiiliiiiii  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  so  that  the  use  of  it  must  not  be  restricted  to 
the  earliest  times  of  Roman  architecture  In  fact,  several  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  or  near  Rome,  consist  of  this  stone,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  fortress  Gaetani,  near 
the  tomb  of  C.x-cilia  Metella,  and  in  the  large  tower  at  the  side  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Senator.- 

From  its  being  used  generally  in  quadrangular  pieces,  this  stone  was  called  saxum 
ijitiulniium  by  the  Romans,'  just  as  the  Germans  call  a  particular  kind  of  sandstone 
Qtutih  rstt  iii.  Another  name  by  which  it  was  called  was  tophus?  and  the  name  "  Ad  saxa 
rubra"  was  given  to  a  place  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  beyond  the  tomb  of  the  Xasos,  now 
named  Prima  Porta,  from  the  reddish  colour  of  this  rock  which  appears  there  at  the 
surface.'' 

In  the  more  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  besides  the  above  stone,  one  of  a  similar 
character,  but  finer  grain  and  yellowish  grey  colour,  was  also  employed.  A  good 
specimen  of  it  is  to  be  seen,  according  to  Procchi,  in  the  walls  of  a  vault  at  No.  00  in 
the  Via  Longaretta  in  the  Trastcvcrc.  The  place  where  this  latter  kind  of  stone  was 
procured  is  not  known.  It  approaches  more  nearly  than  the  reddish  stone  to  the 
peperino  obtained  from  Albano  and  Marino,  but  is  not  exactly  similar. 

The  second  kind  of  tufa  is  granular,  with  imperfect  cohesion.  It  is  of  a  brown, 
yellowish  grey,  or  violaceous  brown  colour,  spotted  with  white  grains  of  flowery  leucite  and 
^  ^  scales  of  black  mica,  and  often  contains  small  particles  of  grey  or  blackish 
lava.  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  S.  Valen- 
tino, which  is  in  the  travertine  rock,  are  excavated  in  this  granular  tufa  ;  it  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  hills  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  it  is  also  found  near  tin- 
top  of  Monte  Mario.  Extensive  pits  were  dug  in  it  by  the  ancient  Romans,  called 
nraitiriir'''  a  name  which  still  survives  in  the  word  arunn;  given  to  such  pits  in  the 
districts  of  l'rosinone  and  Segni.  It  is  used  for  mixing  with  lime  to  make  mortar. 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  four  varieties,— the  black,  the  grey,  the  red,  and  the  carbuncular.7  The 

'  The  ancient  arch  must  be  distinguished  from  the  savo  quadrate*     I  .ivy,  x.  23  ;  Vitruv.  li.  7  ;  i'lin.  Lp. 

mure  modern  masonry  of  the  embouchure  in  the  ad  Tr.ij.  37. 

"pulrhrum  littus"  of  the  Tiber.  ■'"Nee    ingenuum   violarent  marmora  tophum." 

'  The  use  of  tufa  was  certainly  not  confined  to  the  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  20  ;  Vitruv.  ii.  7. 
earliest  times,  of  Koine.    It  has  always  been,  and        3  Mart.  iv.  64,  15  :  Livy,  ii.  49  :  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31. 
still  is,  used  largely  at  Koine  for  uitenor  construction.         *  See  Cicero,  Pro  fluent.  Mil.  37  :  "Asinius  in  are- 

See  lirocchi,  p.  112;  and  Winkclmann,  1 1  -antes,  \ol.  nari.is  quasdam  extra  portam  Ksquilinam  pcrductus 

ii.  p.  54''.  oceiditur."  Varro,  I)c  Ke  Kustica,  i.  2,  ad  tin.,  classes 

1  Livy,  i.  26,  -  flora the  sepulcrum  constructum  cx  "aienarix  "  with  "  lapicidin.e."       r  Vitrm.  ii.  4,  t. 
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excellence  of  this  Roman  cement  is  well  known.  Had  not  other  causes,  the  violence  of 
fires  and  invading  armies,  and,  above  all,  the  hands  of  her  own  inhabitants,  destroyed 
the  buildings  of  Rome  by  force,  perhaps  few  cities  in  the  world  would  have  been  likely 
to  stand  so  long  against  the  attacks  of  time  and  weather. 

The  varieties  of  granular  tufa  are  very  great.  Sometimes  it  is  coherent  nearly  to 
the  same  degree  as  recent  lapillo,  but  not  so  dry ;  at  other  times  it  is  very  friable,  and 
almost  passes  into  an  earthy  state.  When  it  has  suffered  decomposition  to  this  extent, 
it  is  called  by  Brocchi  tufa  Urroso.  He  points  out  several  spots  where  this  earthy 
tufa  may  be  well  observed,  among  which  are  the  vaults  of  S.  Francisco  di  Paola,  on 
the  Ksquiline,  and  a  bank  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Arco  Oscuro 
to  the  Acqua  Acetosa. 

Mixed  with  the  tufa  of  Rome,  pumice  in  considerable  quantity  is  found,  which 
affords  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  volcanic  origin.  The  beds  of  pumice  are  generally 
a  few  inches  thick,  and  lie  interspersed  among  the  granular  tufa. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  site  of 
Rome,  whence  these  volcanic  materials,  which  form  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  hills, 
could  have  come.  Were  they  produced  on  the  spot  by  volcanic  craters 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  or  were  they  hurled  from  a  Antunt 
distance  through  the  air,  or  carried  by  means  of  water  to  the  situation  ' 
they  now  occupy?  There  appears  to  be  no  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  itself  which  we  can  point  to  as  the  remains  of  an  extinct 
crater.  There  is  no  lava  to  be  found  nearer  than  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metclla,  three 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road  ;  and  the  lava  there  visible  forms  the  extremity 
of  a  current  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  its  source  in  the  Alban  hills.  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  the  tufa  of  Rome  has  been  brought,  either  through  the  air  or  by  the  water, 
to  its  present  position  from  some  considerable  distance,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  water  has  been  the  vehicle  by  which  it  has  been  conveyed  and  deposited.  For 
in  a  vast  number  of  places  in  and  near  Rome,  and  in  almost  all  the  tufa  banks  on  the 
side  of  the  Comarca  towards  Tuscany,  distinct  stratification  can  be  traced.  Such  strati- 
fications may  be  seen  in  the  beds  of  tufa  along  the  post-road  from  Viterbo  to  Rome,  and 
at  Rome  itself  in  the  Catacombs  and  many  other  places.  Strata  of  basaltic  gravel  and 
pebbles  worn  by  water  lie  intermixed  with  the  tufa  in  some  places,  and  not  unfrequcntly 
beds  of  rounded  pieces  of  lava  or  of  pumice,  and  even  of  calcareous  stones.  And  again, 
the  beds  of  tufa  run  up  into  the  limestone  valleys  of  Tivoli,  Subiaco,  Arsoli,  and  other 
places,  whither  they  must  have  been  carried  by  water,  as  there  are  no  traces  of  lava 
currents  or  volcanic  craters  near  them.  From  these  facts  it  appears  evident  that  the 
tufa-beds  of  Rome  were  laid  down  by  water.  Was  this  water,  then,  the  water  of  the 
sea,  or  of  rivers  and  torrents  ? 

The  immense  extent  of  the  tufa-beds  of  Southern  Italy,  which  arc  found  nearly  over 
the  whole  of  Campania,  and  extend  to  Calabria  and  Sicily,  forbids  us  to  suppose  that 
they  could  have  been  deposited  by  river  water.  Moreover,  marine  shells  have  been 
found  at  Albano  in  this  formation:  and  near  Montalto,  on  the  road  to  Corneto,  Brocchi 
found  a  quantity  of  the  shells  of  Venus  islandica,  a  sea-shell.  Sea-shells  are  also  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  beds  of  sand  which  alternate  with  tufa  near  Acqua 
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Traversa,  beyond  the  Milvian  bridge.  In  Campania,  als<>,  and  Sicily,  similar  proofs  of 
marine  origin  have  been  found  in  the  corresponding  tufaceous  beds  of  those  countries. 
Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  sea,  which  once  covered  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Italy,  contained  some  submerged  volcanoes,  from  which  the  pieces  of  pumice,  cinders, 
and  lac. i,  forming  the  stratified  tufa,  were  ejected,  and  that  the  pebbles  of  limestone,  Ixmes 
of  animals,  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  tufa,  were  carried  and 
deposited  in  it  by  the  sea. 

Brocchi  thinks  that  the  constituent  dements  of  substances  ejected  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture from  volcanoes  are  not  likely  to  be  so  equably  distributed  as  to  preclude  subsequent 
re-arrangement  under  the  gradual  influence  of  water,  which  would  give  free  scope  to  the 
exercise  of  affinities,  and  indue-  new  movement  and  combination  among  their  elements 

The  further  question  as  to  the  place  w  Ik  re  these  supposed  submarine  volcanoes  w  ere 
situated  has  been  pretty  generally  determined  by  geologists  in  favour  of  the  extinct 
craters  of  the  C'iminian  hills,  of  which  the  I. ago  Bracciano  is  the  largest.  These  are. 
it  is  true,  more  distant  from  Rome  than  the  A I  ban  craters,  but  certain  reasons  seem 
entirely  to  exclude  the  latter.  The  tufa  liiotd,-,  so  common  at  Rome,  is  not  found  at 
the  Alban  hills,  but,  instead  of  it,  the  grey  peperino.1  No  traces  of  pumice  have  ever 
been  seen  near  Albano  or  Frascati,  while  it  is  common  at  Rome.  But  both  these 
substances  are  found  in  great  quantities  near  the  C'iminian  craters.  1  hey  cover  the 
neighbouring  country,  extending  beyond  the  Tiber  to  the  districts  of  Sutri,  Ronciglione, 
Civita  Castellana.  and  Montcriascone.  On  approaching  nearer  to  Rome  from  the  north, 
the  beds  of  tufa  become  less  and  less  voluminous,  showing  distinctly  that  their  source 
is  becoming  more  distant  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  last  remnant  had  been  deposited  at 
Rome  itself,  composing  the  finely-grained  and  solidified  tufa  found  there. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  time  at  which  these  deposits  of  tufa  took  place,  nothing  more 
definite  can  be  stated  than  that  they  appear  to  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  marine 
deposits  of  the  Janiculum  and  Vatican,  which  belong  to  the  middle  tertiary  formation. 

Fresh-water  formations  cover  the  bottoms  of  all  the  vaileys  in  the  district  of  Rome 
and  the  whole  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  ascend  to  a  considerable  height  on  the 
flanks  of  the  hills.     They  consist  chiefly  of  sand,  clay,  gravel,  and  the 

/*.,/>. .*..-.,„„•    stone  called  travertine,  and  of  tufa-beds  which  have  been  disturbed  and 
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then  re-deposited.  This  re-deposited  tufa  has  been  the  subject  of  smile 
controversy.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  to  indicate  that  the  lower  tufa  was  also  a 
fresh-water  deposit,  since  it  is  sometimes  found  overlying  the  fresh-water  formations. 
But  no  doubt  now  remains  that  it  must  have  been  formed  by  a  re-arrrangement  in 
fresh  water  of  previously  deposited  marine  tufa-beds,  The  water  of  the  Tiber,  at  the 
time  when  these  fluviatile  formations  took  place,  stood  at  such  a  height  as  to  leave 
deposits  upon  the  Intermontium  of  the  Capitol,  and  as  high  as  the  Church  of  S.  Isodoro 
on  the  Pincian,  and  it  must  have  partially  removed  and  shifted  the  previously  existing 
light  and  porous  volcanic  soil  of  the  sea-bottom.  Fven  the  top  of  the  Pincian  was 
covered  by  this  fresh  water;  for  fragments  of  calcareous  matter,  containing  terrestrial 
remains,  such  as  are  deposited  in  fresh  water  alone,  were  found  in  digging  the  excavations 

'  The  pi  ]h  rino  so  common  in  Roman  buildings  more  crystalli/ed  sum.  than  tufa,  anil  of  .1  finer 
(.onus  ftom  Albano  and  ti.ibti.    It  is  a  harder  and     grain  and  more  sightly  colour. 
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for  the  fountain  on  the  public  promenade.  The  level  of  the  broad  river  which  then 
existed  seems,  in  f.ict,  to  have  been  from  1 50  to  140  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  Tiber,  and  its  waters  mu<t  have  been  more  surcharged  with  alluvium  derived  from 
sources  with  which  the  present  river  is  no  longer  connected.  Among  the  fluviatile  deposits, 
argillaceous  marl-beds  now  play  an  important  part.  They  intercept  the  water  as  it 
descends  from  the  hills,  and  impede  its  descent  to  the  river,  thus  furnishing  supplies  to 
the  wells  in  Rome,  but  rendering  the  soil  less  dry  and  healthy.    Hut  the  greater  portion  of 
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these  strata  consist  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  The  rising  ground  between  the  Campo 
Vaccino  and  the  Coliseum,  on  which  the  Arch  of  Titus  stands,  is  formed  almost  entirely  of 
this  mixed  stratum  of  clay  and  sand.  To  prove  the  fresh-water  origin  of  these  deposits 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  masses  of  travertine  and  the  shells  of  lacustrine  animals 
which  they  contain.  The  Helix  pahtstris  and  planata  of  Linnaius,  species  which  live  in 
sluggish  but  not  altogether  stagnant  water,  were  found  by  Hrocchi  in  the  sand-beds  near 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  These  fossils  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  yellow  marl  of  the  Aventine, 
which  overlies  the  great  mass  of  travertine  on  its  western  side,  and  in  the  clay  of  the 
Intermontium  on  the  Capitoline. 

The  river  water  has  no  longer  the  power  which  it  once  possessed  of  depositing  the 
travertine  which  we  find  lying  in  thick  beds  upon  the  slopes  of  some  of  the  hills  of 
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Rome.1  This  travertine  is  formed  from  carbonate  of  lime,  which  the  waters  take  up  as 
they  pass  through  the  soil  containing  it.  In  order,  however,  to  give  the  water  the  power 
of  holding  this  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic 
(  V„i«Av;  in  the  acid  gas  must  be  present  in  it.  W  hen,  by  means  of  the  rapid  movement  of 
'"/iVr'^  tnc  water,  or  from  other  causes,  this  gas  becomes  disengaged,  it  leaves  the 
carbonate  of  lime  behind  in  the  shape  of  a  hard,  stony  deposit.  This  natural 
process  of  petrifaction  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  seen  the  Falls  of  the  Anio  at  Tivoli. 
and  the  way  in  which  the  artificial  canals  of  running  water  in  that  neighbourhood  are 
choked  by  limestone  concretions;  and  it  may  be  seen  in  all  vessels  made  use  of  to  boil 
water  which  is  impregnated  with  lime.  The  more  violent  the  agitation  of  the  water, 
the  more  rapid  is  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  consequent 
settlement  of  the  lime.  This  process  is  accompanied,  in  most  places  where  it  can  be 
seen,  by  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  produces  a  white  colour  in  the 
water  by  precipitating  the  substance  called  gesso  by  the  Italians.  Hence  an  explanation 
of  the  ancient  name  of  Albula  given  to  the  Tiber.  In  the  period  when  the  Tiber  had 
the  power  of  depositing  travertine,  its  waters  were  much  more  strongly  impregnated,  not 
only  with  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  with  gesso,  which  gave  a  white  tinge  to  the  water, 
as  it  now  does  to  the  sulphureous  waters  near  Tivoli.  The  same  colour  was  characteristic 
of  "  the  White  Nar  with  its  sulphureous  stream,"  in  Virgil's  description  of  the  chief 
stream  of  the  Central  Apennines.1 

The  Tiber  water  still  gives  out  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  at  the 
time  when  it  was  called  the  Albula  the  quantity  must  have  been  much  greater,  from 
whatever  source  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  was  derived.  The  Acqua  Acetosa,  a  well- 
known  spring  near  Rome,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  Anio  has 
deposits  of  travertine  along  its  whole  course ;  but  no  considerable  quantity  seems  at  the 
present  time  to  enter  the  Tiber. 

The  most  striking  deposit  of  travertine  within  the  walls  of  Rome  is  that  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Aventine,  which  is  plainly  seen  from  the  road  running  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  From  the  Arco  della  Salara  to  the  Uastione  di  Paolo  III.,  for 
nearly  half  a  mile  this  steep  cliff  of  stone  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  at  a 
height  of  at  least  ninety  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river.  It  contains  fresh- 
water shells,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  its  fluviatile  origin.  Masses  of 
travertine  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Catacombs  of  3.  Valentino,  and  on  the  rock  near  the 
Acqua  Acetosa,  called  the  Punta  di  S.  Giuliano,  where  it  takes  grotesque  shapes. 

Yon  Buch  seeks  to  account  for  the  height  of  the  ancient  level  of  the  Tiber  by  sup- 
posing that  the  level  of  the  sea  was  much  higher,  or,  as  it  would  be  probably  expressed 
by  more  modern  geologists,  that  the  last  elevation  of  the   sea-coast  of 
'U'ihTm<TU/    Latium  '>ad  not  then  taken  place.    Modern  science  thus  expresses  itself, 
because  the  elevation  of  certain  portions  of  the  sea-coast  is  considered  to 
be  a  matter  of  observation  ;  while  no  universal  depression  of  the  sea-level  has  ever  taken 
place  since  the  period  of  scientific  observation.    Phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  fresh- 
1  Travertine  is  the  stone  used  in  the  exterior  of       *    Sulfurea  Nar  albiis  aqua,"'  ,-Kn.  vii,  517.  Com- 


of  the  great  buildings  at  Runic.  ;is  the  Colt-  pare  Ennius.  up.  l'risc.  vi.  692  ;  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  12, 
scum,  the  theatre  of  Marccllus,  and  the  Mausoleum  lot;.  The  Litis  is  also  called  sutfuum  by  Sil.  It.il. 
of  Hadrian.  viii.  400. 
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water  formations  of  Rome  are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  upper  Tiber  valley  and 
its  tributaries  the  Anio,  the  Nar,  and  the  Paglia,  and  also  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Apennines.  It  has  been 
before  mentioned  that,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  proposed  to  turn 
the  water  of  the  Chiana  into  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  and  that  this  was  afterwards  actually 
effected.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  first  century  that  portion  of  the  Arno 
itself  which  traverses  the  plain  of  Arczzo  discharged  its  waters  by  the  channel  of  the 
Cltiana  into  the  Tiber.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  higher  level  of  the  sea,  the  larger 
body  of  water  which  anciently  found  its  way  by  the  Tiber  valley  to  the  sea  contributed 
to  enlarge  its  operations  in  depositing  alluvial  soil. 

But  few  traces  of  these  primaeval  conditions  of  the  country  are  preserved  by  language 
or  tradition.    The  names  Velabrum1   and  Vetia  seem  to  refer  to  the  water  which,  in 
the  last  geological  epoch  to  which  the  soil  bears  testimony,  covered  the 
valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  Palatine.     The  Velabrum  Majus,  according 


to  Varro,  was  a  lake  supplied  by  the  Tiber,  and  lay  between  the  Aventine 


and  Palatine,  and  the  Velabrum  Minus,  a  similar  lake  between  the  Palatine 
and  Capitoline*  The  story  of  Mcttus  Curtius,  the  Sabine  officer  whose  horse  is  said 
to  have  plunged  into  the  morass  which  then  occupied  the  Forum  valley,  as  related  by 
Livy,  Varro,  Dionysius,  and  Plutarch,  refers  to  the  Velabrum  Minus.3  The  same- 
tradition  is  alluded  to  by  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid,  who  speak  of  the  boats  which 
were  used  to  cross  the  water,  and  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.1 
An  old  basso-rilicvo,  portraying  the  accident  of  Mcttus  Curtius,  which  was  found  near 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Palatine,  and  is  now  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Conservators  in  the  Capitol,  represents  the  Velabrum  as  a  marsh.  A  statue  of  Ver- 
tumnus,  which  stood  in  the  valley  of  the  Velabrum,  is  said  to  have  been  placed  there 
in  commemoration  of  the  turning  back  of  the  waters  by  that  god  {ab  amne  verso),''  and 
a  church  which  stood  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  or  near  the  Velabrum  was  called 
S.  Silvestro  in  Lacu."  A  later  stage  of  the  gradual  desiccation  of  these  spots  is  pointed 
to  by  the  legend  of  the  casting  ashore  of  Romulus  and  Remus  on  the  slope  of  the 
Palatine  during  a  flood,  and  by  the  tradition  related  by  Solinus,  that  the  aborigines  left 
their  settlement  on  the  Palatine  on  account  of  the  frequent  flooding  of  the  river  Tiber." 

The  story  of  Cacus,  a  monster  living  on  the  Aventine,  who  vomited  flames,  and 
was  the  son  of  Vulcan."  has  been  interpreted  by  M.  Breislak  as  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  Roman  hills,  and  the  cave  of  Cacus  has  been 
converted  by  him  into  a  crater  of  eruption,  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  Forum  valley.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  indications  of  the  strata  themselves 
which  underlie  the  valley  of  the  Forum  ;  and  Dionysius  and  Livy,9  in  their  account  of 
the  legend,  omit  altogether  the  fire-vomiting  powers  of  Cacus.  That  Cacus  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Vulcan  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  anything  more  than  the 

i  Velabrum,  t'.r.  fi\ot.  The  same  root  is  found  in        '  Propert.  v.  2,  10. 
Vcllctri  and  Vclino.  «  Martinelli,  Koma  Sacra,  pp.  222,  401. 

3  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  43,  156.  7  Solinus,  i.  14,  cd.  Mommsen. 

5  Livy,  i.  12  ;  Varro,  v.  14S  ;  Dionys.  ii.  42  ;  I'lul.        *  Virg.  /En.  viii.  193  ;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  351, 
Rom.  18.  »  Dionys.  lib.  i.  39  ;  Livy,  i.  7. 

4  i'ropcrt.  v.  9,  5  ;  Tib.  ii.  5,  33  ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  401. 
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ordinary  mythol  'gicul  descent  of  a  monster.  Tlic  founder  of  Pr.cncste,  C.eculus,  was 
also  represented  as  the  son  of  Vulcan,'  yet  l'r.eiu-te  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  tlie 
calcareous  rock  of  the  Apennines,  far  removed  from  any  volcanic  influences. 

Two  other  memorials  of  the  ancient  high  level  of  the  'liber  may  be  found  in  the 
names  of  the  l'alus  (."aprea.  in  the  Campus  Martins,  whence  Romulus  is  said  to  haw- 
been  carried  to  heaven  while  reviewing  his  army  ; 1  ami  tlie  Vad.i  Tetenti,  where  the 
river  wears  away  the  bank  below  the  Kipetta  berry, ; 

The  subject  of  the  climate  of  Rome  is  naturally  connected  with  that  of  the  nature 
of  the  *oil  and  configuration  of  tlie  hills  and  valleys. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  peculiar  geological  formation  of  the  Campagnu 
proves,  without  careful  drain. u;c,  extremely  deleterious  to  health.  We  have  there  a 
district  containing  numerous    closed  valleys   and  depressions  in  the  soil. 

l'f     ""'     ''  without  outlet  for  the  waters  which  naturallv  accumul  ite.    The  tufa  which 

the  Ctmfagna. 

composes  the  surface  seems  commonly  to  take  the  shape  of  isolated  hills, 
with  irregular  hollows  between  them,  so  as  to  impede  the  formation  of  natural  water- 
courses. Under  this  tufa  is  a  quantity  of  marl  and  stitf  clay,  which  retains  the  water 
after  it  has  filtered  through  the  tufa,  and  sends  it  oozing  out  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country,  where  it  accumulates,  and,  mixed  with  putrescent  vegetable  matter,  taints  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  A  want  of  movement  in  the  air,  can  ed  by  the  mountainous 
barriers  by  which  the  Catnpagna  is  inclosed,  is  another  source  of  malaria.4 

It  is  a  most  curious  fact  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  the  Campagn.i 
do  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  baneful  influences  of  the  aria  rattiva,  or  malaria,  to  the 

same  extent  Us  the  modern  Italians.    And  yet  certainly  at  the  time  when 

the  waters  of  the  Tiber  frequently  invaded  the  Vclabrum  and  stagnated 
J.'ll'ii ll" ,.     there,  when  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was   a  marshy  pool,  and 

when  the  l'alus  Caprea  and  the  Stagna  Terenti,  as  has  been  seen,  occupied 
a  part  of  the  Campus  .Martins,  the  site  of  Rome  must  have  been  much  more  pestilential 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  level  of  the  soil  has  been  much  raised  by  the  rubbish 
of  ruins,  and  the-  Tiber  seldom  now  overflows  its  banks.  Add  to  this,  that  the  volume 
of  water  carried  by  the  river  has  decreased  since  the  turning  of  the  water  of  the  Chiana 
into  the  Arno,  and  the  felling  of  the  numerous  forests  which  spread  over  the  country  in 
ancient  times.  Scattered  in  various  directions  in  the  neighbourhood  were  lakes  and  lagunes, 
some  of  which  have  been  since  dried  up  and  drained.    The  Lake  of  Regillus,  which 

"  bubbled  with  crimson  foam. 

What  time  the  thirty  cities 

Came  forth  to  war  with  Koine," 

and  the  lakes  of  Gabii,  of  Juturna,  and  of  Turnus.  with  innumerable  lagunes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  I.avinium.  Ardea,  and  Laurentiutn,  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  Tiber,  or  by  artificial  drainage.''     All  these  must  have 

>  Virg.  .Kn.  vii.  *?8.  cle  la  Malic  with  the  Campagna.    He.  Pol.  ties  Rom. 

"-  l.ivv,  i,  16:  alr>ti\ai.  I'lut.  Kom.  27.  i>-  22<>- 

1  Kestus,  p.  331  ;  <>v.  Fast.  i.  501  ;  Sen.  Ad   Y.n.        1  Columella,  De  K.  K.  lib.  ix. ;  - palus  Laurcnlia." 

vim.  63.  .Tin.  x,  -00  :  ••  st.i^na  Niimici,"  .  Kn.  vii.  1  50,  242.  -See 

4  The  district  of  Amergnc  is  compared  by  Uurrau  Nieolai,  Bonihcamenti  delle  terre  I'omptine,  lib.  ii.-iv. 
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contributed  to  make  the  air  less  healthy  in  past  times  than  it  now  is.    Now  what  is  said  to 

be  so  extraordinary  is  that,  from  the  early  times  of  Rome  down  to  the  Augustan  age, 

we  find  a  numerous  population  living  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  the  ("ampagna, 

where  now  human  beings  fear  to  encounter  the  dcadlv  effects  of  the  air. 

even  for  a  single  night.    At  the  era  when  the  Servian  retorms  were  mtro-       <_ •„,,.,/.,.,,,,,,. 

ducetl  into  the  military  organization  of  Rome,  which  must  be  placed  in  the 

second  century  of  the  city,  Livy,  quoting  Kibius  Victor,  gives  the  number  of  freeholders 

capable  of  bearing  arms  as  80.020.'     This  is  probably   a  conjectural    calculation,  as 

Mommsen  has  pointed  out,  and  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  normal  strength 

of  the  infantry  composing  the  centuries  viz.  i6,8od,  might  be  multiplied  by  five  in  order 

to  arrive  at  the  whole  number  of  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.2 

It  is  more  reasonable  to  take  this  number,  tfo.OOO,  as  including  the  whole  population 
of  both  sexes.  We  should  then  have  a  population  of  190  souls  to  the  square  mile  of 
territory;  and  it  may  be  shown  that  the  population  increased  from  this  time  at  an 
enormous  rate,  so  that  in  the  sixth  century  of  Rome  it  amounted  to  nearly  1,400.000. 
I'nder  the  first  Emperors,  the  whole  number  of  Roman  citizens,  including  those  in  the 
provinces,  was  4,003, r,oo.:i  This  number  probably  continued  to  increase  for  the  next 
two  centuries,  till  the  time  of  Honorius,  and  may  possibly  have  then  amounted  to 
5,000,000.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  population  of  Rome  and  the 
Campagna  was  from  2/00,000  to  3,000.000  in  Imperial  times.  Now  the  population  of 
Rome  itself  does  not  at  the  present  day  amount  to  more  than  230.000,  and  that  of  the 
Comarca,  or  surrounding  province,  to  about  100,000.  These  statistics  must,  however,  be 
received  with  caution,  and  are  perhaps  likely  to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
accuracy  to  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  in  these  matters.  A  few  considerations, 
drawn  from  what  we  know  of  the  towns  in  I.atium.  will  show  more  plainly  the  contrast 
between  the  density  of  population  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  sites  of  Yeii.  Kiden.e.  and  C.abii,  once  the  rivals  and  equals  of  Rome,  are  now 
entirely  deserted,  except  by  a  few  shepherds  and  cattle-stalls.  Along  the  coast  stood 
Ardea,  Laurent  urn,  Lavinium.  and  Ostia,  all  of  them  towns  apparently  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  inhabitants.  Of  these.  Ostia,  formerly  a  large  town  (N'ibby, 
Yiaggio.  ii.  p.  2SS/,  is  now  a  miserable  village.  Ardea  contains  about  sixty  inhabitants, 
while  Laui'cntum  and  Lavinium  are  represented  by  single  towers.  During  a  part  of 
the  year,  the  Roman  nobility  lived  in  great  numbers  on  these  very  shores  now  found 
so  deadly.  I'liny  the  younger  describes  the  appearance  of  their  villas  near  Lauientuni 
as  that  of  a  number  of  towns  placed  at  intervals  along  the  beach:  and  he  writes  .111 
enthusiastic  letter  in  praise  of  the  salubrity  and  convenience  of  his  own  house  then  .4 
L.elius  and  Scipio  used  to  make  the  seaside  at  Laurentum  their  resort,  and  to  anuisi 

1  I-ivy,  i.  44.  the  late  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  .is  »e  mv  bv  hi» 

•  Mommsen.  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  I  jifj.  trans.  mention  of  cattle  driven  from  the  mountain*.  Tin 
'  Lipsius.  Do  Ma^n.  Rom.  1.  7  ;  Mem.  Aneyr.  od.     villa  of  Cartel  Fiisano,  now  on  the  sit,-  „(  plinv 

Zumpt.  tab.  J.  villa,  is  only  inhabited  in  the  spring  l',n  a  few  weeks. 

•  I'lin.  Kp.  ii.  17.    The  depopulation  of  the  Cam-      In  the  Antonme  era  and  the  following  rii^ns.  p<  s 
began  even  in  the  time  of  the  later  Kepublir.     tilenrc  and  famine  swept  off  milttons  of  inhabitants. 


See  Appian,  I!.  C.  i.  7.  "  I.atifundi.i  peteiidere  Italiaui."     Zumpt.  St.ind.  ties  Itevolkci  un£.  P    s4,  i|U<.t-,d  I.a 
is   I'bny's  expression  in  speaking  of  largo  farms:      Mcrivalo.  vol.       p.  610. 
I'lin.  Nat.  Hist,  xviii.  ^35.    I'linv  lived  at  his  villa  in 
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themselves  there  with  collecting  shells.1  Nor  was  it  only  on  the  sea-coast  that  the 
country  villas  were  placed.  Six  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Klaminian  road,  at  the  spot 
now  called  Prima  l'orta,  there  stood  a  well-known  country-house  belonging  to  the 
Empress  Livia,  part  of  which  has  lately  been  excavated."  This  was  a  highly  decorated 
and  commodious  house,  as  the  rooms  which  have  been  discovered,  containing  a  splendid 
statue  of  Augustus  and  the  busts  of  several  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  amply 
testify.  The  views  from  this  spot  over  the  Campagna  and  the  Sabine  hills  are  mast 
lovely,  but  the  contrast  between  the  beauty  of  Nature  and  the  haggard  and  fever-stricken 
appearance  of  the  modern  inhabitants  is  melancholy  enough.  A  few  squalid  houses, 
occupied  by  agricultural  labourers,  stand  by  the  roadside.    Among  their  tenants,  not  a 


TH I  MTIKU)  AKCHES  ur  Tllfc  ri.At  IUA.N  AQUtLUL'CT,  ttirn  FMSCATI  (TVSCIMLUM)  ami  THF.  a  I  BAN  MOV  NT, 

single  healthy  face  is  to  be  seen,  and  even  the  children  arc  gaunt,  hollow-cheeked,  and 
deadly  sallow  in  complexion.  No  wealthy  Roman  would  now  consent  to  live  on  the  site 
of  Hadrian's  stately  villa  in  the  Campayna.  near  Tivoli.  Tivoli  itself,  which  Horace 
wished  might  be  the  retreat  of  his  old  age,  and  which  was  celebrated  as  a  healthy  place 
in  Martial's  time,*  has  now  lost  its  reputation  for  salubrity,  and  is  known  as 

"Tivoli  di  inal  conforto 
O  piovc,  o  lira  vento,  o  suona  amorto.-1 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  now  desolate  district  between  Tusculum  and  Rome  as  having 
been  once  convenient  to  live  in  {(V('rya>ya)* 

But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  proofs,  which  might  be  gathered  from  all  sides, 
of  what  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  malarian  fevers  of  the  present  day  were  not 
nearly  so  deadly  in  the  classic  times  of  Rome,  or  even  in  the  Middle  Ages.    The  troops 

1  Cic.  I)c  Or.  ii.  6  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  8,  I.  mew  sedes  utinam  senccta* ; "  Mart.  iv.  6o,  14  Inter 

»  Suet.  Calb.  i.  ;  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  40,  136,  137.      laudatas  ad  Styga  missus  aquas." 
»  Hor.  Od.ii.  6,  "  Tibur,  Arg;co  positum  colono,  sit        4  Strabo,  v.  3,  11,  p.  339. 
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of  labourers  who,  fearing  to  pass  the  night  in  the  country,  are  met  returning  to  Rome 
every  evening,  the  forsaken  towers  and  buildings  which  stand  rotting  everywhere  about 
the  Campagna,  all  tell  the  same  tale  of  a  pestilence-stricken  district.1 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  a  thick  population,  and  of  a  general  aptitude 
for  the  residence  of  man,  but  few  encomia  upon   the  healthiness  of  the  Campagna 
can  be   found  among  ancient  writers.    It  is  true  that  l'liny,  speaking  in  a  rhetorical 
and  vague  way,  praises  the  "  healthiness  of  the  climate,"  and  that  Livy  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Camillus,  when  enumerating  the  advantages  of  the  situation  of  Rome  against 
those  who  wished  to  remove  to  Vcii,  an  encomium  upon  Rome,  as  placed  upon  "  hills 
of  a    most   healthy   air;'* 1   but  the   balance   vf  testimony  tends  to   show  that  the 
Romans  of  the  Empire  considered  some  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  unhealthy.     Certainly,  terrible  epidemics  prevailed  in  the  city  from    '^/  m//^  ' 
time   to  time/     Cicero's    opinion  is  expressed  clearly  in  the  description      //;,.■«„•/,/ th. 
he   gives   of  the  site  upon  which   Rome  was  founded    by   Romulus,    as      '  J'^'m"' 
"  placed  in  a  pestilential  region,  though  healthy  itself,  and  well  supplied 
with  springs."'    A  passage  of  Strabo,  quoted  above,  speaks  of  the  district  on  the  sea- 
shore as  less  health)'   than    the    Campagna  further  inland.     Frontinus,  Inspector  of 
Aqueducts  under  Nerva,  and  Tacitus  both  mention  the  unhcalthiness  of  Rome,  and  use 
the  epithet  "infamous,"  as  applied  to  the  climate.     Tacitus,  however,  in  using  this 
expression  refers  only  to  the  Vatican  hill,  where  the  army  of  Vitellius  was  encamped  and 
suffered  much  loss  from  disease  caused  by  the  unhcalthiness  of  the  spot.' 

Horace's  dread  of  the  autumnal  heats  and  the  scirocco  of  Rome  is  well  known,  and 
Martial  condemns  Ardea  and  Castrum  Intii  as  fatal  to  health  during  the  summer.'"'  Add 
to  this,  that  altars  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  Rome  to  the  goddess  Fcbris,  one 
of  which  stood  upon  the  Palatine,  and  two  others  upon  the  Esquiline  and  Ouirinal,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Are;e  Marianorum  and  the  Vicus  Eongus  ;  and  that  there  was 
also  a  grove  dedicated  to  Mephitis  on  the  Esquiline.7  Rrocchi  remarks  that  personification 
of  fever  and  malaria  does  not  necessarily  imply  their  wide  prevalence  at  Rome,  any  more 
than  the  erection  of  an  altar  to  Fear  can  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  timidity  was  a  cha- 
racteristic failing  of  the  Romans. 11  Hut  it  furnishes  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  actual 
existence  of  fever  and  malaria  from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  singular  facts,  then, 
which  we  have  before  us,  are  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  dense  population  formerly  occupied, 
with  apparent  security  and  health,  regions  where  vigorous  health  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  air  of  many  of  these  very  spots  is  condemned 
by  ancient  writers  as  prejudicial  to  health. 

A  change  in  the  average  temperature  has  been  assigned  by  some  writers  as  the  cause 
of  this  alteration  in  the  effects  of  the  climate  of  Rome.    And  there  is  reason  to  believe 

'  See  Story'*  Roba  di  Roma.  vol.  ii.  ch.  2  ;  Bun-  Palace  in  summer.    See  also  C'ato,  Dc  Rc  Rus.  >. 

son's  Bcschri-ibuni;  Roms,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  xiv.  5  ;  Solinus  i.  14. 

'  Livy,  v.  54.  H  llur.  <  id.  ii.  14,  15;  Sat.  ii.  6.  19;  Hp.  i.  7; 

'  Sec  Friedlatidcr,  Sitletiijeschichte  Roms.  vol.  i.  Martial,  iv.  60  ;  Juv.  iv.  56. 

pp.  33.  36  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  13  ;  Tillemont,  ii.  394.  r  Cic.  De  Nat.  Ueor.  iii.  25  ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  5.  6  : 

'  lie  Rep.  ii.  6.  l'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  7.  5  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  49. 

4  Frontinus,  Dc  Aqua-d.  $  88  ;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  93.  *  IS  roc       Suolo,  p,  229. 
The  Pope  removes  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Quinnal 
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that  the  climate  was  colder  in  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Horace.  On  the  12th  of  February 
n.  C.  54,  the  Senate  was  so  poorly  attended  on  account  of  the  cold  that  Appius  was 
obliged  to  defer  the  session.1  Frozen  snow,  which  Horace  mentions  as  a  hardship  the 
serenading  lover  at  Rome  had  to  encounter  in  his  days,  and  frozen  streams  are  rare 
CUmatfras  phenomena  now  in  Rome.2  Much  reliance  cannot '  be  placed  upon  the 
,mcf  lomncb,!/  terrible  accounts  given  of  the  hard  winter  of  396  B.C.  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,' 
m'J"-  or  of  that  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine/  when  snow  lay  in  the  Forum  for 
forty  days,  and  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over ;  or  upon  the  statement  of  Pliny  and 
Solinus,  that  the  cedar  could  not  be  transplanted  from  its  native  soil  of  Media 
and  Persia.5 

There  remain,  however,  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  climate  was  rather 
colder.  The  heats  of  summer  must  have  been  somewhat  tempered  by  the  greater  extent 
of  woodland,  which  always  promotes  rain,  and  the  greater  body  of  water  contained  in 
the  rivers  would  tend  to  cool  the  air. 

The  cooler  climate  may  have  borne  some  part  in  rendering  Rome  more  healthy  than 
it  now  is.  But  without  doubt  the  principal  cause  lay  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Active 
drainage  was  carried  on  ;  the  Pomptinc  marshes  were  successfully,  though  perhaps  only 
temporarily,  dried,  in  B.C.  160. 6  What  is  now  a  festering  marsh,  or  a  rank,  weedy  tract, 
was  once  occupied  by  thousands  of  busy  farms.  The  soil  was  purified  by  regular 
drainage,  and  the  air  by  the  upturned  earth,  where  now  the  water  stagnates, 
and  the  vegetation  rots  year  after  year  on  the  ground.  Some  spots  there 
were  of  old,  as  now,  in  which  the  air  was  pestilent  and  infamous,  but  in  general 
the  hillocky  ground  of  the  Campagna  and  the  hills  of  Rome  were  healthy,  because  they 
were  inhabited  thickly  and  cultivated  regularly.  The  effects  of  agriculture  were  actually 
tried  with  singular  success  by  several  of  the  Popes.  The  drainage  of  the  Pomptinc 
marshes  was  resumed,  and  partially  effected  by  canals,  in  the  reigns  of  Boniface  VIII., 
Martin  V.,  Sextus  V.,  and  Pius  VI.  A  law  was  enacted  in  14S0  by  Sixtus  IV.  severely 
punishing  any  lay  or  ecclesiastical  proprietor,  baron,  bishop,  or  cardinal,  who  forbade 
his  tenants  to  sow  their  land,  and  kept  it  under  pasture.  The  health  of  Rome  itself 
was  much  bettered  by  the  extensive  buildings  and  improvements  of  Sixtus  V. 

But  the  most  beneficial  influences  were  produced  under  the  orders  of  Pius  VI.  and 
VII.,  who  endeavoured  to  compel  by  law  the  cultivation  of  a  large  extent  of  land  in 
the  Campagna.  By  this  means  fever  was  manifestly  checked,  and  the  health  of  all  the 
n eigh bourhood  i m proved.7 

Let  us  add  to  this  another  cause  upon  which  Brocchi  lays  great  stress— the  greater 
fitness  of  the  ancient  Roman  dress,  as  compared  with  the  modern,  for  resisting  the 

1  Cic.  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  13.  In  the  case  of  Home  the  decrease  of  country  popu- 

*  Hor.  Od.  i.  9,  iii.  10.  7  ;  Mart.  iv.  18.  lation  began  with  the  introduction  of  large  farms. 

*  Livy,  v.  13  ;  Dionys.  xii.  8.    The  snow  lay?  feet     (See  Mommsen,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  390.) 

deep.                     *  Aug.  Do  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  17-  "The  Italian  Government  projected  agrarian  colo- 

*  Solin,  46,  6,  p.  I97.ed.  Mommsen,  See  Tournon,  nies  in  1856  to  remove  the  intcmpcrie  of  Sardinia." 
Etudes  Statist,  sur  Rome,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii.    He  says,  —Forester's  Sartiirtiti,  p.  373. 

•'  II  tombe  rarement  de  la  neige  dans  la  plaine."  See  further  instances  in  liunscn's  "  Beschreibung," 

*  Mommsen,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  404.  vol.  i.  pp.  105 — 108. 

The  climate  of  Greece  has  also  become  less  '  Nicolai,  Honificamcnti  delle  terre  Pomptine,  lib. 

healthy.  (See  Grote,  Greek  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  309,  ch.  i.)  ii.— iv. 
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poisonous  influence  of  the  aria  cattiva,  and  the  greater  simplicity  and  wholcsomcncss 
of  the  ancient  diet1  "That  fatal  epoch,"  he  says,  "when  the  deleterious  influences 
which  infested  the  air  of  this  beautiful  region,  and  which  had  been  hitherto 

,  1  tie  ancient 

resisted  successfully,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  began  to     A'.™<»;  aWn 
work  deadly  effects  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  to  bring  in  their  train  an  army     mure  healthy 
of  diseases,  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Romans  abandoned  their  old  lh"n  th< tr^tnt- 
austerity  of  life,  and,  disdaining  the  fashions  of  dress  established  by  their  ancestors 
adopted  a  foreign  costume,  and  became  the  slaves  of  all  the  vices  which  opulence  and 
luxury  engender. 

"  It  was  then  that,  for  their  decent  tunics  and  toga  of  woollen  stuff,  they  substituted 
silk,  lawn,  and  fine  linen  clothes,  all  of  which  they  prized  for  their  coolness  and  lightness. 
Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  lawn  dresses,  plainly  states  the  object  for  which 
they  were  worn.  '  Even  men,'  he  says,  ' are  not  ashamed  to  wear  these  " ,''7° 
clothes  for  the  sake  of  their  lightness  in  the  summer.  We  have  so  far  lost 
the  habit  of  wearing  arms  that  even  our  clothes  are  a  burden  to  us.  We  have  not, 
however,  yet  taken  to  wearing  Assyrian  silk,  as  the  ladies  have.' s  The  toga  was 
discarded,  and  the  lacerna  introduced  instead,  which,  though  consisting  of  wool,  was  yet 
much  less  voluminous,  and  resembled  a  shawl  fastened  over  the  breast  with  one  or  two 
clasps.  I  have  never  seen  a  statue  clothed  in  this  dress.  Its  shape  may,  however,  be 
seen  upon  the  figures  in  some  bits-reliefs  on  the  pedestals  of  the  columns  which  stand 
on  the  side  of  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  towards  the  Capitol,  where  men  who  are 
fastening  the  chains  of  the  captives  wear  it.  and  where  it  is  fitted  with  a  hood  {aiatlltts) 
thrown  back  behind  the  shoulders.3  Augustus,  who  used  himself  to  wear  no  less  than 
four  tunics  and  a  shirt  (sttditat/a),  and  a  woollen  under-waistcoat  (thorax  lauetts),  and 
wrappers  round  his  thighs  and  legs  (femittalia  ct  tibialis),  in  addition  to  a  thick  toga, 
was  unwilling  that  the  Romans  should  give  up  their  national  dress,  and  ordered  the 
.-Edilcs  to  allow  no  one  to  appear  in  the  Forum  without  wearing  a  toga."4 

It  may  be  somewhat  fanciful  to  attribute  so  much  importance  as  Signor  Brocchi 
does  to  the  abandonment  of  woollen  clothes  in  the  summer  by  the  Romans,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  malaria  is  the  wearing  of  the 
fleeces  or  skins  of  animals,  and  avoiding  all  sudden  chills.  The  fires  which  are  to  be 
seen  nightly,  during  the  summer  months,  in  the  Campagna,  are  lighted  round  the  cottages 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  deadly  chill  of  the  night  air,  and  dispersing  the  vapours  ; 
and  the  goatskin  clothes  and  leathern  doublet,  which  give  at  the  present  day  to  the 
Roman  peasant  a  most  startling  resemblance  to  a  wild  satyr,  are  precautions  found 
by  experience  to  be  in  some  measure  effective  against  the  attacks  of  malaria.  The 
first  settlers  in  the  Campagna  doubtless  defended  themselves  in  this  way  against  the 
fevers  of  the  country,  until  the  increase  of  population  and  the  general  prevalence 
of  agriculture  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to  such  protection,  except  in 
unusual  seasons. 

1  Brocchi,  p.  23".  proof  of  Augustus' delicate  constitution.  Comp.  Tac. 

'  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  book  xi.  23.  Ann.  ii.  33,  "  Ne  vestis  scrica  virus  fu.-d.irct ;"  Sen. 

3  Sec  chap.  vi.  I Jc  Ben.  vii.  9,  5,  Kp.  90,  20,  "  Non  dico  nullum 

•  Martial,  xii.  18.  5, "  sudatrix  toga  ;"  Suet.  Aug.  ch.  corpori  auxilium  scd  nullum  pudori  est  ;"  Juv.  .Sat. 
82.    This  is.  however,  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  a     ii.  65,  seq. 
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I  I  .1  Mis  i  'I  I  UK  HTM.vrioN,  ARKI\<;  Hii'M  A  URslkl:  |.i  I  \  xr.CI  I:  Ml  TIIK  W1K.W  ITY  nK  Till!  CITY.  cp«  I  ROM 
A  llll.l  I  M/IM.  sI'IKII,  i'k  IkoXI  kKI.H;!..r>  HIIISS  I  ■  >M I'.IMX T ION  OK  Till.  N  XI  ION  At.  AND  IIKI.l  KMC 
I.Vi.t-Mls— 'till.  Mi.l'IKS  Tllt'oRV  ol  III!  oRlcilN  OK  KoMK-illl.  I'M.  A I  INK  SKTTI.f.MKNT  —  RK.ASt.SS.  KoR 
••ll'-'MNT.  Till  I'M. MINI'  III!  I.  .-.  KIRI  si  XN  ilklXMW  „F  T<  T M .  XT H  .\  -  Pi  'M'FKIt'M  OK  RuMll  IS  AKA 
MX.MXlx  —  ARA  CdSsI  ITIl.t  \  I 1  I  K  l> .  -sai  I:  I  I  I  M  HK1MI.T  CXYXllIRK  Knsx's  VIIXXs-KoMA  OIA0KATA 
-  MI'l.lnSI  VV  i.\||.  ANI.  I  KM  I'll  oK  JKI'IIKR  sT  XT.  >K  —  I'l  >H  IA  R.'M  XM  I  X  •  KRM  XI  1  i  I  IX  TS  VUTiiRl.T- 
I'liRTX  J  XM  XI  IS—  ['OKI  X  I  XM.XN  X  —  St  I  .1  .-IX  K  I"  NT.ARII  KM  KV1  s  I  UK  SKKTI MONTIIJM— SO-CALLKO  SEVEN 
Mill*  Of  ROME — OCTOBER  HORSE— CI  IT1IMIM  ON  OKIKINAI.  AM>  X  IM  1  NAT  — T'HK  Col  .1.1  Nl  THE  SKRX  TAN 
KK..In\S-    I  III   ARi.l  I  \N  CII  XI  I  I--. 


"  Il.vc  est  evyuis  (]ua  tinihus  orta  tetcmlit 
In  ^cmim.*  u\rs,  p.Ti vm|i]e  a  kMc  prufccl.i* 
1  )iHjn-r»it  cum  -.  It  ti>;imis." 

I  I  ,xi  :>  /V  ('.•its.  S/u't  ft.  iii.  Ij8. 


SOMK  of  the  legends  which  profess  to  give  an  account  of  the  first  foundation  of  Rome 
may  be  clearly  traced  to  a  chronicler's  natural  wish  to  carry  back  the  antiquity  of  the 
city  to  as  remote  a  iicriod  as  possible.    Thus,  Romus  is  said  to  have  founded 
jCa-.Wj     ikt    two  cities  on  the  site  of  the  seven  hills,  one  named  --Enca,  and  afterwards 
.,.v'//m'.7,',.w  .1    Janiculum,  and  the  other  named  Rome,  both  of  which  were  afterwards  rc- 
liatfft?       placed  by  the  Romulean  Rome.    A  still  older  Rome  than  these  was  invented 
;Zu%?Vnh<  h>'  Antiochus,  a  Syracusan  writer,  in  connexion  with  his  history  of  the  Siccls.1 
itty  ;         Of  this  class,  also,  is  the  account  given  by  Festus  of  the  Sacrani,  who  came 
from  Rcate  to  the  Septimontium,  and  expelled  the  Eigurians  and  Siculi.2 
Servius  takes  a  further  step  back,  and  says  that  the  Sicani  came  before  the  Sacrani,  and 
that  they  and  the  aborigines  in  turn  expelled  each  other  from  Latium.3 

Other  legends  originated  in  a  Helleni/.ing  spirit.    Thus  arose  the  Cumaran  account  of 
settlers  from  Athens,  Sicyon,  and  The.spi;e,  which  Festus  relates.    Eight  different  accounts 
are  given  by  him  from  various  authors,  in  explanation  of  the  name  Rome,  all 
7Jh2'gl/,rU-    ot  wnicn-  are  plainly  intended  to  point  to  a  Greek  origin.4  The  tale  of  Evander 
and  his  Arcadians  was  derived  from  a  similar  desire  to  connect  the  name 
l'alatium  witli  the  Greek  language.  Hence,  also,  the  fiction  that  I'allantium  in  Arcadia  was 

1  Dionys.  i.  73.  «  Festus,  p.  266.  Muller.    See  also  Lexxis's  "  Crc- 

*  Festus,  p.  321  ;  Vir«.  .-En.  vii.  796.  dibility  of  Early  Roman  History."  vol.  i.  ch.  x.  §  7  ; 

*  Serv.  Ad  .En.  xi.  317,  vii.  795,  viii.  328  ;  Macrob.  Mommscn,  Hist.  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
Sat.  1.  5. 
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the  metropolis  of  Rome.1  The  poet  Stesichorus,  who  was  a  native  of  Magna  Gracia,  first 
added  to  the  legends  of  the  destruction  of  Ilium  the  account  of  /Encas's  voyage  to  the 
West,  and  settlement  in  Hesperia.  He  did  this  with  the  laudable  intention  of  enriching  the 
legendary  stock  of  his  country,  and  giving  it  a  more  dignified  genealogy  than  had  hitherto 
been  possible.2 

Another  class  of  legends  may  be  traced  to  the  religious  feeling  which  aspired  to  a 
divine  origin.    On  one  side  of  the  Tiber,  Saturnus,  the  patron  of  agriculture 
{satio,  sa/a),  founded  a  city,  Saturnia,  on  the  Capitoline  ;  and  on  the  other  bank,  rf<j^jw'imXi. 
Janus,  the  god  of  opening  or  origin  ( jattitajanuarius),  occupied  the  Janiculum.1' 

"  Mane  Janus  pater,  hanc  -Saturnus  condidit  arccm  : 
Janiculum  huic,  illi  fuerat  .Saturnia  nunu-n."-  -.En.  viii.  357. 

The  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  as  related  by  Livy,  is  an  attempt,  according  to 
Mommsen,  to  connect  the  foundation  of  Rome  with  the  more  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  account  for  the  selection  of  so  unfavourable  a  spot  for  a  new  settle- 
ment. If  this  be  the  case,  Livy  was  perfectly  right  in  his  choice  of  this  among  the  host  of 
other  legends,  as  it  is  at  once  the  most  national  and  the  best  adapted  to  explain  the 
remarkable  situation  of  Rome,  which  he  must  have  felt  to  be  a  problem  requiring  some 
solution.  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  founders  of  Rome 
were  Hellenes,  and  came  from  the  most  illustrious  tribes  of  that  nation.4  He  therefore 
finds  most  truth  in  the  Arcadian,  Pelasgian,  and  Herculean  myths  ;  gives  the  last  place  of 
all  to  the  Trojans,  whom  he  curiously  enough  reckons  among  the  Hellenes;  and  entirely 
discards  the  native  Italian  stocks,  the  Opicans,  Marsians,  Samnites,  Tyrrhenians,  Umbrians, 
and  Ligurians,  whom  he  stigmatizes  in  a  mass  as  barbarians/'  Virgil  makes  the  legend 
of  Evander  supplementary  to  that  of  /Eneas  and  the  Trojans ;  and  also  uses  the  religious 
traditions  about  Saturn  and  Faunus  to  embellish  his  poetical  account  of  the 
early  colonization  of  Latium.    The  credit  of  combining  the  national  and  Hel-    c'""1" "f 

.  ths  national 

lenic  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Rome  seems  to  be  due  to  the  epoch  of  Nanius  //-//,„„.  /^v„,/,. 
and  Fabius  I'ictor.  By  this  happy  compromise  of  conflicting  stories,  the 
national  chief,  Romulus,  retains  his  position  as  founder,  but  becomes  the  grandson  of  the 
Hellenic  colonist  .Eneas.  We  strain  our  eyes  in  vain  to  discover  any  real  historical  facts 
wrapped  up  and  concealed  in  the  mythological  fictions.  The  motives  with  which  they  have 
been  fabricated  are  too  palpable,  and  their  incongruities  and  variations  are  too  numerous,  to 
allow  us  to  hope  that  any  residuum  of  truth  can  be  extracted  from  them.  The  only  method 
of  obtaining  any  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject  of  the  nationality  of  the  founders 
of  Rome  is  the  investigation  of  their  original  language,  laws,  and  institutions,  and  the  careful 
comparison  of  these  with  the  language,  laws,  and  institutions  of  other  nations. 

The  researches  of  modern  scholars  into  the  origin  and  relations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

1  Varm.  L.  I.,  v.  21.  53  ;  Dionys.  i.  31  ;  .-En.  viii.  *  Dionys.  i.  ;,  32,  8g  ;  ii.  31. 

51  ;  Livy,  i.  5  ;  Scrv.  ad  .Y.n.  vi.  773.  vii.  678  ;  Dion.  s  See  Gladstone's  Studies  on  Homer,  vol.  i.  p. 

Cass.  Frag,  iii,  (Btkker).  .494.    Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  the  Trojans,  though 

'  lk-rnhardy,  (Jr.  Lit.  ii.  $  108.  a  kindred  people,  were  no  more  nearly  related  to 

5  Sen-,  ad  /Kn.  viii.  319,  357  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  41  ;  the  Hellenes  than  were  the  Italian  tribes. 

I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  5,  9,  J  68  ;  Festus,  p.  322. 
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languages,  and  the  comparison  of  ancient  Latin  laws  and  institutions  with  those  of  the 
Hellenic  nation,  tend  to  show  that  the  Latin  people  to  which  the  clan  belonged 

The  modem     wno  formct]  t}lc  f\TSt  community  of  Rome  was  an  independent  branch  of  the 

theory  cf  the 

origin Home,    great  Indo-European  race,  and  that  it  separated  itself  from  the  Eastern  parent 
stock  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Hellenes.    These  researches  also  tend  to 
show  that  to  speak  of  any  single  adventurer  as  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  probably 
incorrect    The  analysis  of  the  history  of  other  cities  leads  rather  to  the  conclusion  that 


THK  FALATIXF.  Mil. I.  (WESTERN  S11IK),   Willi  THE  VILLA  Mill.*  ON  THIS  Sl'MMIT,  AS  SK.F.N  FROM  T1IK 

CAPITOI  INK. 

On  the  ri^ht  ii  a  part  of  the  Attnttne,  and  the  Cirem  valley  ;  in  the  distance  the  Therm,?  of  Caracalla. 


Rome,  like  Athens  and  Sparta,  was  the  result  of  an  aggregation  of  neighbouring  cantons  or 
gtutcs,  for  the  purposes  of  safety  and  defence.1 

So  far  as  we  can  penetrate  the  mist  which  hangs  over  the  earliest  form  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  the  conclusion  we  are  led  to  is,  that  a  stronghold  with  four  gates  was  first 
established  on  the  l'alatinc  hill.3     This  spot  was  probably  selected  in 
liithmtnt      preference  to  the  surrounding  eminences  on  account  of  its  natural  con- 
figuration, and  its  nearness  to  the  river.    In  pre-historic  times,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  overflowed  the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine, 


1  Sec  Thucyd.  t.  IO  :  *<irii  KlSjMf  m>t<r&i<rr?r  .Wr8.  '  Aul.  Gellius,  xiii.  14  ;  Dionys.  i.  88  :  iripiypurfxi 
TTt'fltut.    Grotc,  H istory  of  Greece,  chap.  x.  Ttrpuyairov  txtm"  Ty  M"p<f>- 
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and  also  that  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine.  On  two  sides,  therefore,  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Palatine  was  surrounded  by  water.  On  the  north,  also,  the  ground 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  morass,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  pool  called  Velabrum 
Minus,  which  lay  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine. 

The  site  thus  chosen  was  not,  like  the  Capitoline,  very  difficult  of  access.    On  the 
contrary,  though  on  the  sides  towards  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine  it  was  protected 
both  by  the  steepness  of  the  slopes  and  the  lakes  at  their  foot,  yet  from 
the  other  sides  it  was  easily  approached.    This  may  have  seemed  to  the  K<wnt/*r 
community  who  agreed  in  the  choice  of  the  hill  as  their  head-quarters    a,/,,,,,*  hilt. 
to  offer  the  double  advantages  of  complete  protection  on  two  sides  and 
accessibility  on  the  others.    When  suddenly  obliged  to  collect  their  property  and  cattle, 
and  to  retreat  within  their  walls,  it  would  be  easier  to  gain  a  place  of  safety  which  was 
tolerably  accessible  from  the  neighbouring  country,  as  was  the  Palatine,  than  one  which, 
like  the  Capitoline  or  Aventine,  was   surrounded   by  steep   rocks  on  all  sides,  and 
cut  off  from  the  adjoining  district.     None  of  the  other   hills  would  have  suited  a 
settlement  partly  commercial,  partly  agricultural,  so  well  as  such  a  position. 

The  historians  and  poets  of  Imperial  Rome  give  us  a  description  of  the  solemn 
ceremony  observed  on  the  occasion  of  marking  out  the  limits  of  a  new  settlement,  and 
assert  that  the  Latins  followed  an  Etruscan  custom  in  such  cases.1  Varro 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony  : — "  In  Latium,"  he  says,  *'  thev       /: >*■»,  <„< 

T        .    .  ..  ,       _  ftrrm.rtvcv 

founded  towns  according  to  the  iLtruscan  rites,  which  were  used  in  many  /,;,„,/;„•,,,«. 
other  cases.  A  bull  and  a  cow  were  yoked  together,  and  the  cow  being 
placed  on  the  inner  side,  a  furrow  was  made  with  a  plough  round  the  proposed  site. 
This  was  done  on  a  lucky  day,  in  order  to  satisfy  religious  scruples.  The  furrow  whence 
the  earth  was  scooped  out  was  called  the  foss,  and  the  earth  thrown  inwards  the 
wall.  The  circle  thus  made  formed  the  first  enclosure  of  the  city,  and,  being  behind 
the  wall,  was  called  the  post-mirrium  of  the  city,  which  forms  the  limit  within  which 
the  urban  auspices  may  be  taken."  To  this  description  of  Varro  the  further  particulars 
are  added  by  other  authors  that  the  person  who,  as  founder  of  the  city,  guided  the 
plough,  was  to  wear  his  toga  in  the  Gabinian  fashion  (ciiutu  Gabiuo),  that  the  cow  was 
to  be  on  the  left-hand  side,  that  the  ploughshare  must  be  of  bronze,  that  the  clods  must 
be  made  by  an  inclination  of  the  plough  to  fall  inwards,  and  that  where  there  was 
to  be  a  gate  the  plough  should  be  lifted  up  and  carried  across.2  The  furrow  having 
been  thus  traced,  a  space  was  marked  out  on  both  sides  of  it  as  the  pomu:riuin,  upon 
which  it  was  not  lawful  to  build,  and  within  the  outer  edge  of  which  the  urban  auspices 
might  be  taken.'  This  space  was  indicated  by  stones  placed  at  intervals  along  its 
margin. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  early  religion  and  rites  of  the  Roman  nation,  it  appears 
probable  that  this  Etruscan  ceremony  was  not  really  used  in  marking  out  the  boundary 

1  Dion)  s.  i.  88;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  819  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  within  which  auspices  could  be  taken.  It  was  marked 

5  142  :  Paul.  Diac.  p.  236.  out  on  each  occasion  of  taking  the  auspices  by  the 

*  Scrv.  Ad  /En.  v.  755  ;  Hut.  Rom.  ii.  presiding  au<<ur.  Gell.  xiii.  14  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  §  53  : 

1  I.tvy.  i.  44.    The  tt^er  tffatus  was  the  whole  Serv.  Ad  /En.  vi.  197. 
whether  within  or  without  the  pomccrium, 
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of  the  fort  on  the  Palatine.    Mommscn  has  shown  that  the  religion  of  the  Latins  was 
mainly   national,  and   that   most   of  their  borrowed   rites  were  derived 
from  the  Greeks.1    But,  in  the  bookmaking  times  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
necessary  to  fill  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  as  completely  as 
possible  with  detail,  and   therefore  this  ancient  l"truscan  consccrative  ceremony  was 
introduced  into  the  histories  and  ascribed  to  Romulus. 

However  this  may  be,  the  limits  of  the  first  fortification  on  the  Palatine  are  described 
distinctly  by  Tacitus,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  tradition  about  them  was  clear 
(     ^  in  his  time.-    Starting  from  the  Forum  Hoarium,  at  the  western  angle  of  the 

hill,  he  states  that  the  ponHerittm  ran  round  the  Ara  Maxima.  This  was 
near  the  cattle-market,  and  upon  it  the  Romans  often  vowed  to  present  a  tenth  of 
their  property  to  Hercules,  the  god  of  the  homestead,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  disease 
from  their  stocks 

The  exact  spot  cannot  now  be  determined,  for  though  it  is  mentioned  by  many  of 
the  classical  writers,  yet  no  one  of  them  gives  a  very  definite  account  of  its  situation.' 
Servius  places  it  behind  the  gates  of  the  Circus  Maximu.s/'  and  we  may  infer  from  this, 
and  from  medieval  notices,  that  it  stood  at  some  distance  from   the  foot  of  the  hill, 
at  a  point  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  modern   S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin.'1 
From  the  Ara  Maxima  the  boundary  proceeded  to  the  Ara  Consi,  which, 
according  to  Sen  ilis  and  Plutarch,  was  within  the  Circus  Maximus,    It  was 
covered  with  earth,  except   at   the  time  of  the  horse-races,  over  which  Consus  was 
supposed  to  preside.    The  spot  near  which  it  probably  stood  is  in  the  Via  dei  Cerchi, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  ruins  on  the  Palatine,  thought  by  Signor  Rosa  to  be  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Victor.7    L'nfortunatelv,  we  cannot  determine  with 
any  precision  the  site  of  the  Curia?  Veteres,  the  next  point  indicated  by 
Tacitus.    In  the  "  Notitia  Roma:,"  a  statistical  account  of  the  Roman  Empire,  giving 
a  catalogue  of  the  buildings  in  Rome,  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  it  is  placed  between  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  and   the  Septizonium,  which 
stood  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Palatine  hill.     Such  an  indication  is,  however, 
much  too  vague  to  be  of  any  service,  and  consequently  the  course  of  the  pomrerium 
on  the  eastern  portion   of  the  Palatine  is  not  known.     We  must  therefore  pass  to 
the    next    point    mentioned   by  Tacitus  the   Sacellum    Larunda:.  The 
/'irii'tl'c       situation   of   this   chapel   of   Larunda,  which   is  distinguished   by  Varro 
from  the  chapel  of  the  Lares,  cannot  be  determined.    The  account  of  the 
poimerium  by  Tacitus  again  fails  us,  for  he  adds  nothing  more  than  that  it  reached  the 
Forum   Romanum,  a  very  vague  description  of  its  further  course.    Either  he  did  not 
know  at  what  exact  ]x>int  the  pomcerium  passed  round  the  eastern  angle  of  the  hill,  or 
he  thought  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  sufficiently  indicate  its  course.    Since  it 
was  carried  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  southern  side,  we  must  conclude  that  it 

1  Mommscn,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiii.  p.  186.  Kn>j.  trans.  '  Sen-,  ad  .-Ho.  viii.  271. 

•  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  24:  "  I-itur  a  Foro  Hoario."Xc.  *  Sec  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

3  Mommscn,  vol.  i.  p.  174,  Eng.  trans.;  Dionys.  *  Sen-.  Ad  .I'.n.  viii.  636  :  Hut.  Rom.  14:  Varro. 

i.  40.  I..  I„  vi.  §  20;  Tertull.  I)c  Sped.  5.  8,  "Ara  Con  so 

1  Dionys.  i.  40;   <)v.  Fast.  i.  58 1  ;  I.ivy,  i.  illi  in  circo  delossa  est  ad  prim.is  mctas  sub  terra, 

i'ropert.  v.  i\.  67.  ....  Apud  mctas  sub  terra  dclitcscit  murcias." 
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passed  along  the  foot  also  on  this  side,  and  wc  therefore  trace  it  from  the  Arch  of 
Titus  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  and  thence  to  that  of  S.  Teodoro.1  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  line  we  have  traced  is  that  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pomarium,  and  not  of  the  wall  itself,  which  would  lie  within  it.  Upon  the  steeper 
sides  of  the  hill  no  fortification  was  required,  but  upon  the  south-eastern  side,  and 
possibly  also  on  the  north-eastern,  a  wall  would  be  necessarily  built  to  secure  the  place 
from  attack.2 

Cavaliere  Rosa,  the  L  amed  and  ingenious  director  of  the  French  excavations  on  the 
Palatine,  has  propounded  an  explanation  of  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Tacitus, 
founded  upon  the  supposed  discover}-  of  a  depression  running  across  the 
centre  of  the  Palatine,  and  dividing  it  into  two  jwrtions.3    The  original  C'"'l^Jj" 
configuration  of  the  Palatine,  he  thinks,  was  that  of  a  double  hill,  divided, 
like  the  Capitolinc,  by  an  intermontium,  which  ran  across  the  hill  from  a  point  near  the 
Arch  of  Titus  to  a  point  near  the  Church  of  S.  Anastasia,  on  the  side  which  overlooks  the 
Circus  Maximus.    This  interval  between  the  two  summits  has,  according  to  Cav.  Rosa, 
been  filled  up  by  buildings  placed  on  the  top  of  those  which  originally  occupied  it,  and 
thus  the  top  of  the  Palatine  has  been  levelled.    A  deep  excavation  has  disclosed  some 
ancient  buildings  lying  below  the  floor  of  the  Imperial  edifices,  at  a  depth  of  some  twenty 
feet.    Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  on  the  further  explorations  necessary  to 
establish  the  existence  of  this  intermontium,  and  we  must  therefore  be  content,  for  the 
present,  to  acquiesce  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  pomcerium 
of  Romulus. 

It  may,  however,  la-  remarked  that  there  are  some  points  in  the  description  of  Tacitus 
which  favour  Cavaliere  Rosa's  conjecture.  For  if  the  pomcerium  included  the  whole  south- 
eastern end  of  the  hill,  how  is  it  that  Tacitus  contents  himself  with  mentioning  one  point 
only,  the  Curi.-e  Vetercs,  as  belonging  to  that  portion  ?  The  situations  of  the  other  four 
points  indicated  are  known,  and  are  all  upon  the  north-western  part.  Further,  all  the  sites 
connected  with  this  earliest  settlement  upon  the  Palatine  are  placed  upon  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  hill,  the  Casa  Romuli,  the  Tugurium  Faustuli,  the  Lupercal,  the 
Auguratorium,  the  Scahe  Caci,  and  the  Germalus ;  and  the  only  gates  of  which  we  know 
anything  are  also  here.  Cavaliere  Rosa,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  surmise  that  the  name 
Germalus  belonged  to  this  half  of  the  hill,  and  the  name  Velin  to  the  south-eastern  half, 
the  whole  being  comprehended  under  the  general  name  Palatine.  Hut  this,  as  has  been 
well  remarked  by  Mr.  Dyer,  is  contradicted  by  the  words  of  Varro,4  who  plainly  dis- 
tinguishes the  Palatium  from  both  the  Germalus  and  V'clia.  While,  therefore,  wc  reject 
the  supposition  that  the  Germalus  included  the  whole  of  the  north-western  end  of  the 
hill,  wc  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  evidence  in  favour  of  the  restriction 
of  the  original  settlement  to  this  part.  A  careful  examination  of  the  ground,  so  far  as 
the  present  (186S)  excavations  have  laid  the  original  surface  bare,  does  not,  however, 

1  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  28;.     Niebuhr's  account  nf  in  the  A ri/i,i/i  </,!i'  I W.  p.  346.    I  have  exa- 

the  pomcerium  is  quite  arbitrary.     He  take,  r.u  mined  the  views  of  Kosi  further  in  an  article  in  the 

notice  of  Varro's  explanations.  Jottrn-tl  of  /'/iiM,%y,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

a  See  Note  13  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  «  Varro'.  L.  L.  v.  J  43.    "  Huic  (I'alatio)  Gennalum 

*  See  a  paper  by  M.  Henzen  in  the  Biillctiiw  et  Veii.ts  toniunxerunl."    The  three  are  also  men 

dill'  lint.  1862,  pp.  225  ;  and  by  Signer  Rosa  himself  tioned  as  distinct  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  p.  341. 
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bear  out  the  notion  that  an  intcrmontium  ever  existed.    Considering  the  immense  depth 

at  which  buildings  originally  above  ground  arc  now  buried  in  other  parts  of  Rome,  it  seems 

not  improbable  that  the  ancient  walls  discovered  by  Rosa,  which  he  thinks  belonged  to 

edifices  standing  in  the  depression  between  the  two  summits,  were  not  really  much  lower 

than  those  of  equal  age  upon  the  rest  of  the  hill. 

The  name  of  Roma  Ouadrata  has  been  given  to  the  Palatine  settlement  by  Dionysius 

and  Solinus,1  from  the  shape  of  the  hill,  which  is  irregularly  quadrangular.    Other  writers 

call  a  fictitious  settlement,  which  preceded  the  one  on  the  Palatine,  Roma 
A\<»ij  QtMJrtitj.    _      .  4  •  ...  ... 

Ouadrata;  -  and  a  third  meaning  given  to  this  enigmatical  expression  is,  that 

it  referred  to  the  pit  which  was  dug,  according  to  the  Etruscan  fashion,  at  the  founding  of 

a  new  city,  in  which  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  and  handfuls  of  earth,  brought  by  the 

various  settlers  each  from  his  own  neighbourhood,  were  deposited  and  covered  up.  and  an 

altar  reared  over  them/'    Becker  thinks  that  he  can  detect  this  four-cornered  building  on 

the  plan  of  the  city  preserved  in  fragments  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.    For  Solinus,  he 

says,  mentions  that  it  was  situated  "  in  an  a  Apollinis."  and  Eestus  places  it  "  ante  tcmplum 

Apollinis."    Now,  on  one  of  the  fragments  there  are  the  letters  "  R.E.A.  A. P.O.,"  and  the 

plan  of  a  four-cornered  raised  place,  which  probably,  he  thinks,  is  meant  to  represent  the 

Roma  Ouadrata.* 

The  entrances  to  the  fort  on  the  Palatine  were,  according  to  Pliny,  three  in  number,  or 
at  the  most  four/  The  Etruscan  religion  required  at  least  three  gates  to  be  placed  in  the 
walls  of  a  new  town,  and  these  were  to  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.*  If, 
however,  we  reject  the  idea  of  Etruscan  influence  in  the  ceremony  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  the  statement  of  Pliny  remains  alone  for  our  information  on  this  point. 

The  names  of  two  of  these  gates  only  are  preserved,  viz.  the  Porta  Mugionis  and  the 
Porta  Romanula. 

The  first  of  these  gates  was  undoubtedly  near  the  entrance  of  the  present  road  leading 
up  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Bonavcntura,  and  close  to  the  Sacellum  Lamm,  at  the  top  of  the 
New  Street,  and  at  the  point  where  it  was  connected  with  the  Sacred  Way.7 
.t//,A'-  mm"  <<""/<•  The  "  ancient  cate  of  the  Palatine,"'  mentioned  bv  Livv  as  the  eate  to 
J'ii/i.'.i- suitor,  which  the  Romans  fled  when  repulsed  by  the  Sabines,  is  probably  meant 
to  refer  to  this  gate.1-  Close  by  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (said 
to  have  been  built  in  commemoration  of  this  battle)/''  and  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Cl.xlia.10  The  origin  of  the  name  Mugionia  is  not  known,  and  the  derivations  given  by 
Varro  and  Paulus  are  very  improbable.11  The  Porta  Mugionis  stood,  therefore,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Nova  Via.  which  passed  along  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  side  of 


1  Dinnys.  ii.  65  ;  Solin.  i.  17  ;  Plut.  Rom.  9. 

»  Dion.  Cass,  i-ra-.  4,  15  (IlckkA 

3  Kcstus.  p.  2J.S.  Usually  called  Mimdut.  <)v. 
F.i,t.  iv.  S21  ;  Plut.  Kom.  ii. 

"  IVcki-r.  HandlMidi.  vol.  i.  p.  lo".  If  the 
Mundus  was  in  the  centre  of  the  original  city,  as 
Von  Kcumoiu  (Gesch.  <U-r  Statit  Kom.  p.  19).  thinks, 
and  its  real  situation  has  been  rightly  determined, 
then  the  original  city  m-  it  have  occupied  the  whole 
Palatine,  and  not  a  part  only.  See  In-low,  ch.  viii.  on 
the  Caj.iti.line  plan  of  the  c.ty.    The  fragment  in 


question  is  figured  by  Canmn  on  the  margin  of  his 
map  of  Rome.  No.  \lviii. 

"  1'tin.  N.  H.  iii.  $,  9,  §  66.    «  Serv.  Ad  Ain.  i.  4:2. 

:  Solinus,  i.  24,  "  Supra  summani  novam  viam  ;  " 
1  >ionys.  ii.  50,  U  ri)t  Upas  uSoi. 

*  I.ivy,  i.  t2,  41. 

»  I'lut.  Cic.  16;  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  1,31.  Sec  below, 
chap.  viii. 

Uionys.  v.  35  ;  Sen-.  Ad.  /F.n.  viii.  646  ;  Pltn. 
xxxiv.  6,  13  ;  Livy,  ii.  13  ;  Plut.  I'ubl.  19. 
"  Varro,  I-  L.  v.  164  ;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  144. 
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the  hill,  with  the  Sacra  Via,  which  ran  down  the  slope  towards  the  Forum  valley.  It  may 
have  been  placed  here  in  order  to  form  an  easy  communication  with  the  suburb  on 
the  Velia. 

The  Porta  Romanula  (or  Romana,  as  it  is  called  by  Festus1)  was  at  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  hill,  and  opened  out  into  the  Nova  Via  and  Velabrum.2    The  sloping  part  of 
the  Palatine  which  looks  towards  the  Capitoline  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  /Wll 
Germalus;  and  if  wc  consider  that  the  Gcrmalus  was  a  suburb  of  the  Palatine  Komauula. 
settlement,  as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  words  of  Festus  quoted  above,  Gtrm.iliu. 
the  Porta  Romanula  would  form  the  means  of  communication  between  it  and  Roma 
Ouadrata. 


The  road  leading  up  from  this  gate  to  the  Palatine  was  called  Clivus  Victoria:.3  Recent 
excavations  have  disinterred  the  gate  from  the  accumulated  rubbish,  and  Clit,us  /■„/,„,,, 
the  Clivus  Victoria?  may  now  be  ascended  from  the  corner  of  the  hill  near 
S.  Maria  Liberatrice. 

It  was  by  this  entrance,  which  was  retained  in  the  wing  of  the  palace  afterwards  built 
on  the  corner  of  the  hill  by  Caligula,  that  Otho  is  said  by  Tacitus  to  have  left  the  palace 
when  he  went  out  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  troops  in  the  Forum;4  and  perhaps 

1  Festus,  p.  262.  *  "  Per  Tibcrianam  domum  in  Vclabrum,"  Tac. 

5  Varro,  l_  L.  v.  §  164  ;  vi.  {  2+.  Hist.  i.  27.    There  may,  however,  have  been  a  po>- 

3  Festus,  p.  262.  tern  gate  further  to  the  west. 
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also  Vitellius,  when  he  fled  from  the  victorious  Flavians.1  The  gate,  as  now  standing, 
consists  of  a  high  and  narrow  arch  of  travertine  supporting  a  considerable  mass  of 
ruins,  and  leading  to  a  passage  underneath  the  lofty  arches,  built  by  Caligula  to  sup- 
port the  new  buildings  which  he  added  to  the  palace.  The  bridge  built  by  Caligula 
across  the  valley,  to  connect  the  Palatine  with  the  Capitoline  hill,  was  at  this  corner  of 
the  Palatine. 

A  gate  call-  d  the  Porta  J.mualis  is  also  mentioned  by  Varro,  as  belonging  to  this 
earliest  enclosure  of  Rome  ;  -  but  if  this  is  to  be  identified  with  the  P    ".a  Janualis  to  which 
Macrobius  alludes,''  it  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  Roma  Ouadrata,  for 
.Macrobius  expressly  states  it  to  have  been  situated  under  the  roots  of  the 
Viminal  hill.    It  is  in  st  probable,  as  Pecker  suggests,  that  Varro  was  misled  by  the 
common  expression,  tin  Gate  of  War.  as  applied  to  the  Temple  of  Janus.1  which  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Forum,  under  the  Viminal  hill,  ami  hence  assumed  the  existence  of 
a  i'atv  called  the  Porta  Janualis.    It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the  Porta 
Pali  lalia,  spoken  of  by  Varro  and  Soliiuis,*  is  not  connected  with  the  Palatine 
hill,  but  with  the  Capitoline.    The  name  was  derived  from  the  idea  that  it  always  stood 
open/'  and  a  str  .n  ;  ■  -\<  xy  is  told  by  Polyienus  about  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  Gauls,  when 
they  took  Rome,  agreed  with  the  Romans  that  one  of  their  gates  should  always  stand 
open,  and  that  the  Romans  then  built  the  gate  in  an  inaccessible  spot,  and  left  it  open.7 
Dionysius  identifies  the  «.h.-\hcxtos  vi\>)  with  the  Porta  Carmentalis.*    But  nothing  clear 
or  satisfactory  can  be  extracted  from  the  fragmentary  and  confused  evidence  about 
t  h  i     l;  (tc 

The  history  of  the  successive  enlargements  of  the  city,  between  the  time  of  the  Palatine 
settlement  and  the  erection  by  the  later  kings  of  the  great  wall,  which  included,  besides  the 
Palatine,  the  Capitoline,  Onirinal,  Viminal,  F.squiline,  Calian,  and  Aventine, 
is  lost  in  obscurity.   We  can  onlv  glean  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  informa- 

fl.  it  .,,  vtdttt.  1  _  .   '  . 

tion.  and  conjecture  their  possible  meaning.  To  begin  with  the  Ccelian,  the 
legend  of  Gelcs  Vibenna.  an  Ftruscan,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  there*  bears  so  strongly 
the  marks  of  having  bo  i  invented  in  order  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  hill,  that  we  can 
hardly  receive  it  as  true,  especially  as  another  legend  asserts  that  the  population  of  Alba 
I.ongawere  established  on  the  Ca  lian  by  Tullus  1  lostilius,1"  and  a  third,  that  Ancus  Martius 
first  enclosed  the  Ccelian/1  According  to  Dionysius,  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine  were  both 
added  by  Romulus,  who  also  annexed  the  Ouirinal  upon  the  junction  of  the  Sabine  and 
Roman  nations-'-  Hut  this  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  well-known  account  of  the  four 
Servian  regions  by  Varro,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned,  for  the  Capitoline  and 
Aventine  are  excluded  from  those  regions. 

The  credit  of  peopling  the  Aventine,  and  building  a  wall  round  it,  is  also  given  to  Ancus 
Martins,  who  settled  the  population  of  the  conquered  towns  of  Politorium,  Tellena:,  and 
I'icana  upon  it  and  in  the  Murcian  valley."    Livy  does  not,  however,  explain  how  it  came 

'  Tac.  IlisL.  iii.  85.  7  Polyeun.  Strat.  viii.  25.     Sl-c  Mommscn,  Hist. 

'  Varro,  v.  J  165.  Rom.  vo>.  i.  11;,  note. 

*  Macrobius,  -Sat.  i.  9  ;  Niebuhr.  vol.  i.  p.  288.  •  Dionys.  x.  14.  »  Ibid.  iii.  36. 
4  Virg.  Kn.  vii.  607,  i.  20,4  :  Plm.  Num.  20.                     I  .ivy.  i.  30  j  Dionys.  iii.  1. 

»  Varro,  L.  I„  v.  §  42  ;  holiti.  i.  13.  "  Strabo,  v.  3.  p.  234.  »  Dionys.  ii.  37,  50. 

•  Paul.  Diac.  p.  220.  »  Livy.  i.  33  ;  Dionys.  iii.  43. 
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to  pass  that  the  Aventine  was  not  enclosed  until  long  afterwards,  under  the  Icilian  law  in 
A.U.C.  29S,1  though  this  seems  to  cast  some  doubt  on  his  previous  statement.  As  to  the 
remaining  hills,  the  Esquiline  and  Yiminal,  the  addition  of  these  is  set  down  by  the 
historians  to  Servius  Tullius.-' 

A  hint  of  the  probable  extent  of  Rome  at  a  time  between  the  Palatine  settlement  and 
the  erection  of  the  Servian  walls  seems  to  be  given  by  the  term  Septimontium,  which 
was  the  name  of  an  ancient  festival  held  at  seven  places  on  the  Montcs  of 
Rome.     Hence  the  tribes  who  celebrated  it  called  themselves  Montani,  as    .  At  Tne ',. 
distinguished  from  the  Collini,  who  lived  on  the  Colics,  i.e.  the  Yiminal  and 
Quirinal.    Plutarch  and  Yarro  state  that  the  Septimontium  was  the  festival  of  the  Montani 
alone,  and  not  of  the  whole  people.3    Its  antiquity  is  indicated  by  the  tradition  that  the 
Septimontium  was  a  town  built  on  the  site  of  Rome  before4  the  Rome  founded  by 
Romulus,  and  the  veneration  in  which  it  was  held  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  festival 
was  kept  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Domitian.4 

The  names  of  the  seven  places  are  given  by  Paul  us  Diaconus,  in  his  epitome  of  Fes  t  us, 
and  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  settlements  of  the  Montani."    They  arc  the 
Palatine,  Velia,  and  Germalus,  in  one  group,  and  the  Fagutal,  Oppius,  and  a,-,,,/,,,/ 
Cispius,  in  another,  together  with  the  Subura,  a  part  of  the  valley  between    h,!U  <:>' 
the  Ksquiline,  Yiminal,  and  Quirinal. 

These  names  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  at  some  epoch  after  the  settlement  on  the 
Palatine,  but  before  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  three  fortified  settlements  existed  on  the 
three  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  the  Oppius,  Cispius,  and  Fagutal.' 

W  e  may  further  conjecture,  from  the  indications  thus  given,  that  the  part  of  the 
Esquiline  nearest  to  the  Palatine  was  annexed  first,  and  that  the  Roman  settlement 
gradually  extended  itself  to  the  Colics.  Such  an  inference  is  supported  by  the  apparent 
superiority  over  the  Collini  assumed  by  the  Montani,  as  the  most  ancient  and  genuine 
stock  of  citizens.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hills  afterwards 
commonly  called  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome  are  entirely  different  from  the  seven  original 
centres  of  worship  with  which  the  Septimontium  was  connected. 

And  in  fact,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Republican  times,  and  until  the  real  meaning 
of  the  festival  of  the  Septimontium,  together  with  the  distinction  between  Montani  and 
Collini,  was  lost,  though  Rome  was  called  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  yet  it  was  not  so 
called  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  understand  the  expression.  Later  writers,  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire,  in  order  to  explain  the  term  Septimontium,  applied  it  to  the  Montes  included 
in  the  Imperial  city,  leaving  out  the  Colics.  Thus  the  anonymous  compiler  of  the  Notitia, 
a  catalogue  of  the  different  sites  and  buildings  at  Rome,  writing  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
gives  a  catalogue  of  the  seven  Montes.  He  includes  the  Yatican  and  the  Janiculum  among 
them,  and  omits  the  two  Colics.    Servius,  who  lived  about  a  century  later,  speaks  of  the 


1  Livy,  iii.  3",  3=- 

1  Dionys.  iv.3  ;  I.ivy,  i.  44  :  Aur.  Vict.,  Yir.  111.  7  ; 
Stiabo,  v.  3.  p.  234. 

3  I'lut.  Oiuest.  Rom.  69  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  64. 
*  Varro,  I..  1_  v.  41  ;  Kcslus,  p.  321. 

4  Suet.  Do:n.  4  ;  Tertull.  De  Idol.  10  ;  Ad  Nat 
ii.  13. 


4  Kestus,  p.  34S  ;  Paul.  Diuc.  p.  34 1  ;   M tiller. 

Observe  that  the  Gi-lian  is  omitted.  The  Ka-ul.il 
i*  also  mentioned  bv  Solinas,  i. 

"  .1, „.;,/,■  <L!f  Inst.  1861,  p.   $8.  M.  Dctlefscn 

thinks  that  the  Septimontium  was  a  festival  of  the 
Latin  pa^i.  .h  distinct  from  the  Sabine  and  Etruscan 
pajji  on  the  (,'uirinal  and  Coelian. 
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definition  of  the  seven  hills  as  a  matter  of  controversy  in  his  time,  and  mentions  three 
opinions  on  the  subject.1  The  number  seven,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the 
festival  of  the  Septimontium,  accurately  agreed  with  the  number  of  the  districts  of  the 
city,  was  retained  from  religious  motives,  but  became  no  longer  applicable  to  the  real 
features  of  the  locality.5 

To  the  period  of  this  development  of  the  city  must  be  referred  the  origin  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse  in  October,  on  the  Campus  Martius,  after  which  a 
struggle  took  place  between  the  population  of  the  Sacra  Via  and  those  of 
the  Subura,  for  the  possession  of  the  animal's  head  ;  the  latter,  if  victorious, 
fixing  it  upon  the  Mamilian  tower,  which  was  therefore  in  the  Subura,  and  the  former, 
on  the  royal  palace  on  the  Palatine.3  The  historical  interpretation  of  this  custom  seems 
to  be  that  a  friendly  rivalry  existed  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  city,  and  it  points  to 
a  time  when  the  Palatine  settlement  had  only  extended  itself  to  the  Subura  and  slopes 
of  the  Esquilinc,  and  these  two  regions  constituted  the  whole  city.1 

The  Quirinal  and  Viminal,  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Septimontium,  appear 
to  have  had  a  separate  existence  as  a  rival  and  equal  settlement,  which  coalesced  with 
the  Palatine  Romans  before  the  enclosure  of  Senilis  was  made.    Mommsen  has  shown 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  who  assumed  that  the  population  on  the 
sniinfut <«»   Quirinal  was  of  Sabine  race,  is  not  supported  sufficiently  by  Varro's  deriva- 
I  ,„;:„,,!.       lion  of  the  name  Ouirites  from  the  Sabine  town  of  Cures,  or  from  the  Sabine 
character  of  the  divinities  worshipped  on  the  Quirinal.5     The  word  Ouirites, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  is  most  probably  derived  from  quirts,  a  lance ;  and  the 
deities  whose  fanes  stood  on  the  Quirinal,  Semo  Sancus  or  Fidius,  Sol,  Salus,  Mora, 
and  Quirinus,  were  indeed  Sabine,  but  also  Latin  gods.*     There  are.  however,  many 
proofs  of  the  separate  existence  of  a  settlement  on  the  Quirinal,  the  citizens  of  which, 
after  the  union  of  the  districts,  were  called  Collini,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Montani 
of  the  Septimontium.    This  name  Collini  survives  in  the  Porta  Collina,  the 
Salii  Collini,  and  the  Tribus  Collina.    Moreover,  the  name  of  the  old  Capitol 
which  stood  on  the  Quirinal  shows  that  it  was  formerly  the  stronghold  of  a  separate 
community  ;  and  the  duplicate  character  of  the  oldest  colleges  of  priests,  the  Luperci 
and  Salii,  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

A  still  further  extension  of  the  city  enclosure,  intermediate  between  the  time  when 


i  Cic.  Ad  Alt.  vi.  5.  speaks  of  Am/  .irTtiX^r.  So 
also  Plutarch,  Ou.est.  Rom.  Oy.  l'lin.  N.  II.  iii.  5,  <), 
speaks  of  "  scptein  monies."  -So  also  Slaiius,  Siiv.  t. 
1,  f>4  ;  and  Claud.,  De  Cons.  Siilieh.  iii.  65.  But  the 
number  7  docs  not  seem  to  have  had  any  defined 
topographical  meaning  in  these  passages. 

"  Servtus.  Ad  /F.n.  vi.  "84;  C.corg.  ii.  535.  Momnt- 
scii,  vol.  1.  p.  1 10,  says  that  the  catalogue  of  seven 
hills,  as  named  in  modern  hooks,  viz.  I'alatine. 
Aveniuie,  Orlian.  Ksquiline,  Vimin  il,  Ouirinal,  Capi- 
tuline,  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  author.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  Servian  city,  which  was  for 
so  long  the  only  part  of  Rome  enclosed  by  walls, 
gave  rise  to  this  catalogue. 

'  Festus,  p.  17S.  Mull.  '-October  cquus."    See  an 


article  in  Schneidewin's  I'hilologus.  vol.  wiii.  1866. 
page  O/9.  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse  is  con- 
nected with  the  erection  of  the  principal  buildings  111 
the  two  districts. 

4  Mommsen,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

*  Niebuhr,  Kom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  332,  28<),  290  ; 
Mommsen,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  The  derivation  from 
quirts  is  found  in  Macrobius,  Sat.  i.  16  ;  ()v.  Fast, 
ii.  47;  ;  Festus,  p.  49. 

*  Niebuhr  does  not  agicc  with  this  derivation  of 
'•  Quintes,"  but  suggests  no  other  :  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
Dyer,  Hist,  of  Kings  of  Rome,  pp.  85,  86.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  why  curts  and  quirt's  should 
not  both  be  derived  from  the  same  root.  Newman, 
Regal  Rome.  p.  65. 
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the  Scptimontium  was  instituted  and  the  building  of  the  Servian  wall,  is  that  indicated 
by  the  twenty-four  Argeian  chapels  mentioned  by  Varro.1    The  Capitoline 
and  Aventine  are  excluded  from  the  regions^  occupied  by  these  chapels,  T"fn^™" 
but  the  Palatine,  Esquiline,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Ccelian,  are  embraced  by 
them,  and  it  seems  possible  that  they  may  be  referred  to  the  time  shortly  preceding  the 
Servian  enclosure.    If  we  throw  aside  as  worthless  the  legends  that  the  Capitoline  was 
added  by  Romulus,  and  the  Aventine  by  Ancus,  we  may  assume  that  these  two  hills  were 
really  first  enclosed  within  the  city  by  the  Servian  walls,  and  that  the  exten- 
sion marked  by  the  institution  of  the  Argeian  chapels  followed  the  annexation  ^'/^.v''" 
of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal.    It  seems  vain  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
these  Argeian  or  Argive  chapels,  or  to  enumerate  the  theories  which  have  been  put 
forward  by  ingenious  antiquarians  about  their  connexion  with  Argos,  and  with  the  straw- 
images  thrown  from  the  bridge  of  the  Tiber.5    But  the  notice  of  them  by  Varro  is  most 
valuable,  as  evidence  of  a  particular  period  of  the  extension  of  Rome,  because  the  rites 
of  sanctuaries  of  this  kind  arc  preserved  with  the  greatest  tenacity. 

Varro  connects  them  with  the  four  regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  at  the 
time,  and  places  six  of  them  in  each.  The  four  regions  were — I.  The  Suburan,  which 
comprised  the  Ccclian  Mount,  the  Subura,  part  of  the  Sacra  Via,  and  the  slope  of  the 
Hsquiline  above  the  Subura.  The  Subura,  as  the  oldest  settled  portion,  gives  the  name 
to  this  district.  II.  The  Esquiline,  including  the  Oppius  and  Cispius.  III.  The  Viminal 
and  Quirinal,  or  the  Colline  region.    IV.  The  Palatine,  Germalus,  and  Velia.3 

These  regions  were  intimately  connected  with  the  military  organization  of  Servius, 
for  each  of  them  was  required  to  furnish  a  fourth  part  of  the  State  army  in  each  of  its 
divisions.  Their  populations  were  therefore  nearly  on  an  equality,  both  as  regards 
numbers  and  wealth.  They  superseded  the  ancient  triple  division  of  the  community, 
but  still  retained  the  name  of  tribus,  deprived  of  its  etymological  significance. 

We  thus  trace  dimly  three  stages  in  the  gradual  extension  of  the  city  previous  to 
the  completion  of  the  wall  of  Servius,  viz.  I.  the  original  Palatine  settlement,  II.  the 
Septimontium,  and  III.  the  further  expansion  marked  out  by  the  Argeian  chapels,  the  first 
confined  to  the  Palatine,  the  second  extending  also  over  the  Subura  and  Esquiline,  and 
the  third  including,  in  addition  to  these,  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Ccrlian.  The  exclusion 
of  the  Capitoline  was  possibly  due,  as  Becker  and  others  have  remarked,  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  hill,4  and  the  Aventine  and  Janiculum  were  not  yet  sufficiently  peopled  to 
assume  the  character  of  separate  districts  {pagi). 

i  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  \  4;.  Dyer's  interpretation,  Diet.  *  Bunsen,  Besehr.  i.  p.  146  ;  Dyer,  in  Smith's  Diet. 
Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  733}  of  reliqua  urbis  /oax  olim  liiscnta     Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  734;   Mcrkcl,  Ad  Ov.  Fast.  p.  171; 


he  correct.    Varro  means  that  the  re*t  of  the  Klausen,  Kiieas  unci  die  Penaten,  p.  934.    Sec  also 

city  was  divided  into  districts  in  very  ancient  times  Sthncidcwm's  Philokigus,  vol,  xxiii.  1866,  p.  679; 

when  the  Argeian  chapels  were  instituted.   I.ivy,  i.  21,  Grimm,  Mythol.  41  seq. 

ascribe*  these  chapels  as  a  matter  of  course  to  Numa.  »  Varro,  L.  I_  v.  \\  41  —  54. 

Ov.  Fast.  lii.  79'  :  ».e)l.  x.  15;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  19;  4  Pecker.  Handbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  386;  Annali  deir 

Becker,  Handbuch,  vol.  iv.  p.  ;oo.  Inst.  tSOi.  p.  61. 
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NVnr.  A,  p.  32.—  On  the  Ara  Maxima,  from  the  41  Rti.unixo  dill'  Inmtiuio," 

1X54,  p.  2S. 

I.  TV.-  .ides  the  round  tempi.-,  now  extant,  near  the  Tiber  (called  the  Temple  of  Vesta),  another  round 
temple  in  the  Forum  Boarium  is  mentioned  as  exfint  by  arch;eologists  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  .  ailed  it  the  Temple  of  Hereules  Victor.  It  was  pulled  down  under  Sixtus  IV.  The  statue  of 
Hercules  in  bronze  now  in  the  Capitol  was  found  there.  It  was  In-hind  S.  Maria  in  Cosmcdin,  and 
the  Ara  Maxima  was  near  it  (Albertino,  Scriptores  de  I'rbc  Koma  Prisca  et  Nova,  p.  xx.xiii.).  Another 
author,  <jui  i!ed  by  De  Rossi,  also  places  the  round  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  and  the 
Ara  Maxima  near  it  towards  the  Aveiuine.  Andiea  Fulvio,  Marliino,  I.ueio  Fauno,  and  Camucci, 
repeat  the  same  assertion.  The  inscriptions  relating  to  the  worship  of  Hercules  Victor,  now  in  the 
Capitol,  may  be  proved  to  have  come  from  this  place,  which  is  thus  described  in  a  MS.  of  the  seventh 
year  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  Vatican,  Cod.  Vat.  3616  :  "  A  pud  scholam  C.ra<  am  ubi  erat  Templum 
Herculis."  These  inscriptions  are  ten  in  number,  and  all  commemorate  their  dedication  by  Prxtorcs 
urbaui  to  Hercules  Victor.  Other  inscription-,  were  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  abo  a  cup  dedicated  to  Hercules  Victor;  and  Aldus  Manutius,  in  159;.  speaks  of  an  inst  ription 
found  in  the  foundations  of  the  Am  Maxima  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  De  Rossi  found  a  sketch  of 
this  temple  in  a  book  of  prints  collected  by  bulvio  Orsino.  and  kept  in  the  Vatican,  Cod.  Vat.  3439. 
The  sketch  is  by  Baldassarc  Penuzi,  in  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  and  he  describes  the  temple  as  having 
been  "a!  t  in  o  massuno  al  capo  del  burdcletto  del  Foro  Roario."  Peru z if i  made  his  drawing  from  the 
ruins  and  fragments  of  the  temple.  A.  Fulvio,  and  Fr.  Schott  in  his  "  Itinerarium  Italicum,"  both 
mention  the  ruins  of  this  temple  as  near  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  or,  more  precisely,  between  that  church 
and  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  insc  riptions  relate  to  the  altar,  and,  as  they  were  found  close  to  the 
temple,  we  must  suppose  that  the  altar  sioo<i  close  to  the  temple.  The  temple  and  altar  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Circus  Maximus  ;  for  besides  that,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  near  S.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  Diodorus  places  them  near  the  river.  Prudentius,  font.  Symm.  i.  no,  places  the  altar  near 
the  Aventine,  and  it  was  therefore  probably  at  the  west  angle  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  An  older  sacretl 
precinct  of  Hercules  is  alluded  to  in  Ta.  itus.  Ann.  xv.  41,  and  Solinus,  i.  10.  Strabo  v.  3,  to  which 
the  round  temple  above  mentioned  succeeded.  This  older  rt/irioc  was  sometimes  called  Fanum,  or 
Sarellum  Kvandreum,  Oruter,  Insc.  xlvii.  to.  There  was  also  a  Temple  of  Hercules  built  by  Pompey, 
and  alluded  to  in  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  x.xxiv.  7  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  3.  This  was  also  probably  in  the  Forum 
Boarium.  Nibby  and  Ritschl  conjee  lure  that  the  round  temple  was  built  by  Mummius  after  the 
destruction  of  Corinth.  (Nibby,  Roma  nell'  Anno  1S38,  pp.  ii.  19.)  But  De  Rossi  attributes  it 
more  probably  to  Marcus  Octavius  Hersenius.  following  Macrobius,  Sat.  iii.  6,  and  Mamertinus, 
Panegyr.  i.  pp.  13,  63,  ed.  Arntzcn  ;  Serv.  Ad  .F"n.  viii.  363.  This  Octavius  also  probably  was 
the  same  person  who  founded  an  altar  and  rites  to  Hercules  Victor  at  Tibur  (Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  12)- 
The  temple  was  ornamented  with  a  picture  by  Pacuvius  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xx.xv.  §  19),  who  lived 
about  160  11.  c  It  may  very  possibly  have  I  teen  rebuilt  under  the  Fmperors.  It  was  burnt  in  the 
Neronian  fire,  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  41.  The  statue  found  there,  which  is  now  in  the  Capitol,  was, 
according  to  M.  Braun,  an  imitation  made  in  Imperial  times  of  the  statue  of  Lysippus,  brought  by 
Mummius  from  Corinth.  It  was  not  an  imitation  of  the  statue  believed  to  have  been  placed  by 
Evandcr  there,  for  that  statue  had  its  head  covered  (Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  6).  The  inscriptions  found 
on  the  site  are  all  posterior  to  the  second  century  a.u.  The  earliest,  according  to  De  Rossi, 
is  dedicated  by  L.  Fabius  Cilo,  Consul  in  193  a.i>.,  and  therefore  Pra-tor-urhanus  some  few  years 
before.  The  worship  of  Hercules  here  did  not  probably  t  ease  till  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodosius- 
as  it  is  spoken  of  by  Macrobius  and  Prudentius  (temp.  Honorius  and  Thcodosius)  as  still  existing. 
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II.  The  second  altar,  called  that  of  Hercules  Victor,  was  "ad  Portam  Trigeminam  "  (Mncrob.  iii.  6  ; 
Pint.  Qu.vst.  Rom.  Co).  Dionysius,  i.  39,  expressly  distinguishes  the  two,  and  states  that  this  second 
one  was  an  altar  dedicated  by  Hercules  himself,  after  his  victory  over  Cacus,  to  Jupiter  Inventor, 
and  was  near  the  cave  of  Cacus.  This  second  altar  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Soli  11  us.  i.  11  ;  ()v. 
Fast  i.  599.  Solinus  expressly  joins  the  cave  of  Cacus  and  the  Trigcmina  Porta  together.  Dc 
Rossi  thinks  that  Antoninus  Pius  rebuilt  the  temple  near  this  altar,  and  that  it  is  figured  on  one 
of  his  coins  (Kekhel,  X.  D.  vii.  pp.  29,  47).    The  first  builder  is  not  known. 

If  the  above  investigation  be  correct,  the  pom.erium  of  Romulus  must  have  included  a  large 
portion  of  the  Yallis  Murcia,  as  far  as  the  western  corner  of  the  Onus  Maximus. 


Xotf.  li,  p.  33. 

Some  old  tufa  walls,  which  are  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the  walls,  or  rather  facings,  of  the  sides 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  Palatine  settlement  stood,  were  discovered  in  the  Yigna  Xussiner,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  Palatine,  by  excavations  pursued  under  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

They  consist  of  layers  of  squared  tufa  stone,  fitted  closely  without  cement,  and  have  been  sup- 
ported in  front  by  later  additions  of  brie  kwork.  The  tufa  wall,  which  was  apparently  built  against  the 
natural  soil  of  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  had  given  way  in  parts,  ami  required  the  support  of  brick 
walls.  It  is  quite  hidden  by  the  brick  walls,  and  doubtless  in  this  way  a  great  part  of  the  Servian 
walls,  whic  h  were  aids  to  the  natural  steepness  of  the  hills  in  many  places,  are  concealed.  The  walls 
on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal,  in  the  Colonna  Gardens,  are  hidden  in  the  same  way  by  brickwork 
supports. 

Such  supports  were  necessary.  In  Livy,  xxxv.  21.  we  have  an  account  of  the  fid  I  of  a  part  of 
the  Capitolmc  hill  into  the  Yieus  Jugaritis;  and  M.  Hraun,  in  the  Annali  </<//'  Institute,  185;, 
p.  32a,  mentions  another  similar  fall  which  took  place  not  many  years  ago  at  the  back  of  the 
convent  of  the  Ara  Cieli. 

M.  Hraun  thinks  that  the  grooves  anil  subterranean  passages  found  in  these  old  walls,  and  behind 
them,  were  intended  to  provide  ventilation  and  drainage.  He  connects  them  with  the  favorissa;,  or 
flavissx  (air-holes,  from  /far/-),  mentioned  by  Paulus  I>iac.  p.  SS.  and  Gellius,  ii.  10,  as  existing  in 
the  Capitoline  hill.  These,  he  thinks,  were  originally  intended  to  be  drains  and  ventilators,  but  were 
afterwards  employed  as  lumber-rooms  for  the  Capitoline  temple.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
grooves  were  once  filled  with  wooden  beams,  intended  to  bind  the  walls  together,  as  in  old  English 
houses,  and  that  these  timbers  have  rotted  away,  and  left  the  grooves  empty.  See  the  woodcut 
on  p.  30.    The  subterranean  vaults  may  have  been  intended  for  various  purposes,  such  as  M.  Braun 
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"U  Fortunati.  <|unium  jam  mn-nia  suigunt." — .  En.  i.  437. 


WE  have  seen  that  the  four  regions  into  which  Rome  was  divided  in  the  time  of 
the  later  kings  did  not  include  the  Capitoline  or  the  Aventine  hills.  Before 
the  end  of  the  Regal  period,  liowever,  there  was  a  further  enlargement  of  the  limits  of 
the  city,  in  which  these  two  hills  were  comprehended.  Dioiiysius,  Livy,  and  Aurelius 
Victor  relate  that  Tarquinius  1'iiscus  undertook  the  building  of  a  new  stone  wall  for 

the  defence  of  the  whole  of  the   new  quarters  of  the  city,  but  that  he 
FuiiMfMtUtuw    ,.  ,         „  ....         ,  ,      ,  ,   ,  , 

f-r    did  not  live  to  finish  it,  and  that  the  design  was  carried  out  by  bcrvius 

I\irti„<:nMi      Tullius,  who   also   constructed  the  enormous  agger  called  by  his  name, 

.still  remaining  at  the  back  of  the  Iw.piiline,  Viminal,  and  Ouirinal  hills.1 

Before  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  we  must   suppose  that  each  suburb,  as  it 

grew  out  of  the  original  settlement,  was  defended  by  a  new  piece  of  fortification  ;  but 

these  fortifications  were,  as  Dionysius  describes  thenv  only  temporary,  and  hastily 

erected  for  the  nonce.    The  expressions  of  Livy  and  Aurelius  would  lead  us  also  to  the 

conclusion  that  they  were  not  of  stone,  but  probably  were  entrenchments  of  earth.3 

Rome  had  now  become  the  capital  of  I.alium  ;  she  had  lately  united  all  her  citizens — 

the  Montani,  the  Collini,  and  the  other  freeholders  living  within  the  districts  of  Servius — 

by  a  complete  military  organization  ;   and  her  powers  were  directed  by  a  form  of 

government  which  has  always  proved  best  calculated  for  the  production  of  great  public 

1  I  Horn  s,  iii.  67  ;  Livy,  i.  36,  38  ;  Aur.  Vict.,  I'c  84.  note  39.  thinks  that  each  hill  had  its  separate 

Vir.  Illust.  (>.  walls  before  the  Servian  fortification  "as  built,  and 

'  Ai'roux^in,  Dionys.  loc.  cit.  that  the  Porta  K.itumcna  and  Porta  S.mirni  belonged 

'  Preller,  in  Sxhncidewin's  Philologus,  vol.  i.  p.  to  the  wall  of  the  Capitoline  lull. 
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works.    A  new  stone  wall  was  accordingly  planned  on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  drainage 

of  the  low-lying  parts  of  the   city  was    effected  about  the  same  time    by  colossal 

sewers.    The  king  having  the  whole  control  of  the  finances  of  the  state 

could  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for  works  of  public  utility,  and     ' '"'^^^ 

could  also  doubtless  command  the  labour  of  immense  gangs  of  workmen. 

The  Servian  walls  and  the  cloaca-  of  Rome  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  parallels  in 

the  history  of  Rome  to  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt,  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  of  Mycena- 

and  Tiryns.1    They  point  to  a  time  of  concentrated  power  and  unresisting  obedience. 

when  the  will  of  one  man  could  direct  the  whole  resources  of  the  community  to  the 

accomplishment  of  comprehensive  designs. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  depression 
between  the  north-western  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Aventine,  another  portion 
upon  the  Servian  agger,  and  a  few  remnants  on  the  Ouirinal,  in  the  Barbcrini  and 
Colonna  gardens,*  no  remnants  of  the  Servian  walls  are  now  to  be  seen,  and  we  have- 
to  infer  their  probable  extent  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  rough  estimate  given 
by  Dionysius  of  the  space  which  they  enclosed,  and   the  positions  of  the  gates  as 
described  by  various  ancient  authors.    It  may  be  safely  concluded  that,  wherever  it  was 
possible,  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  walls  would  be 
made  to  run  along  their  edges.3    Thus  the  course  of  the  wall  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
Capitoline,  Ouirinal,  Esfpiiline,  and  north-eastern  part  of  the  Aventine  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certaintv,  and  the  agger  serves  as  a  guide  along  the  back 
of  the  viminal  and  Ouirinal.    The  principal  diiticuity  lies  in  the  portions     t,;f  A,.,- .,,,„ 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine  along  the  river  bank,  in  the  space  to  the 
south  of  the  Cielian,  and  at  the  hill  of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Halbina.  where  there- 
is  but  little  indication  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  guide  us. 

Hut  the  general  accuracy  of  the  course  commonly  assigned  to  the  Servian  walls 
may  be  proved  by  comparing  it  with  the  statement  of  Dionysius,1  who  says  that  the 
whole  circumference  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  walls  of  Athens.  Now.  if  we 
suppose  that  the  wall  included  the  whole  exterior  edge  of  the  Aventine  and  the  hill 
of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina,  that  it  crossed  the  Ccelian  at  the  back  of  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  then  followed  the  course  of  the  slope 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Via  Merulana,  meeting  the  agger  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  then 
running  along  the  edges  of  the  Ouirinal  and  Capitoline.  we  have  a  circumference  nearly 
seven  times  the  length  of  the  agger;  and  the  length  of  the  agger,  as  given  by 
Dionysius,  is  six  stadia:  therefore  the  whole  circumference  of  the  supposed  wall  is 
about  forty-two  stadia.  Thucydides  estimates  the  length  of  the  circuit  of  the  Athenian 
walls  at  forty-three  stadia,  so  that,  comparing  this  statement  with  the  assertion  of 
Dionysius,  we  may  at  least  suppose  that  we  have  approximated  to  the  true  course  of 
the  Servian  walls  in  placing  them  as  above.4 

'  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Romp,  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  52  :  CIrotc,  *  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  5.  <).  K<vcs  the  circuit  of  the 

Hist.  of  Crwro.  vol.  iii.  rh.  vis.  city  at  I  .>.-'X>  ji  i>sus                yards  =  marly  twelve- 

*  See  the  Hulh  lino  dell'  Institute  Arch,  for  1855,  miles.  This  is  too  Kr'"  ''  a  length  for  the  Servian 
pp.47.  4*-  walls,  which  were  only  five  miles  and  a  half  in  c:r 

*  Cic.  He  Rep.  ii.  6.  0  (inference.  See  be  low.  pa»e  54.  note1;  Thuryil. 
4  Dionys.  iv.  13  ;  is.  6S.  ii,  13. 
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A  Miial!  portion  of  the  circuit  of  the  Servian  city  was  defended  !iy  the  river  only, 
for  wc  find  no  mention  of  a  wall  running  along  tin:  bank,  nor  any  remains  of  a  wall, 
which  would  still  probably  have  existed  in  such  a  position,  where  it  could  not  be,  as 
at  other  places,  overlaid  on  both  sides  by  the  buildings  of  the  city.  The  Sublician 
bridge  U  d  from  this  point  to  a  fort  on  the  Janiciilum.1  When  Horatius  Codes,  in  the 
legend  related  by  Livy,-  is  endeavouring  to  restore  older  and  presence  of  mind  among 
the  Roman  troops  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Janiculan  fort,  he:  uses  the  argument 
that,  if  they  once  gave  up  the  bridge,  there  would  soon  be  as  many  of  the  enemy  on 
the  Palatine,  and  Capitoline  as  on  the  Janiciilum.  This,  and  the  determination  of 
Horatius  to  keep  the  bridge  at  any  cost,  shows  that  Livy  did  not  suppose  any  wall 
to  have  then  existed  along  the  bank  of  the  river  between  the  Capitoline  and  the 
Avcntinc.  Dionysius,  in  relating  the  same  story,  plainly  says  that  the  city  was  without 
any  wall  where  the  river  protected  it.s  I  cannot  think  that  Bunsen's  attempt  to  show 
that  the  wall  ran  across  from  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  Circus  Maximus  is 
successful.4  It  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Becker  in  his  "Handbook  of  Roman 
Antiquities"  and  by  Canina  in  the  "  Indica/.ione  Topographies  di  Roma." 5 

In  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  wail  was  already  so  much  covered  with  buildings  of 
various  kinds  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  difficult  to  trace.'"'  and  therefore,  naturally  enough, 
we  find  at  the  present  day  that  the  whole  has  disappeared  under  heaps  of  rubbish.7 
The  portion  brought  to  light  in  |S;;,  under  the  south-eastern  slope  of 
r^riiom  <>/  \-r-  the  Aventine,  was  accidentally  discn ered  in  digging  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
ih.  A.oihu..  Cotlegio  Romano,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground  from  masses 
of  brickwork.  This  portion,  some  of  which  has  since  been  covered  with 
earth  again,  is  104  feel  in  length,  ;,2  feet  high,  and  16  broad.  The  breadth  shows  the 
great  solidity  and  strength  of  the  construction.  The  original  height  was  probably 
greater,  as  M.  Braun  remarks,  and  a  parapet  was  placed  upon  the  top.-1  Some  parts 
of  this  ruin  are  covered  with  reticulated  work,  and  on  others  great  masses  of  masonry 
have  been  placed  which  belonged  to  dwelling-houses.  No  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  these  excavations  earlier  than  the  Imperial  times.  A  brick  stamped  with  an  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  near  one  of  the  more  modem  arches,  and  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Trajan.'J 

At  the  time  when  these  walls  were  built,  the  stone  generally  used  for  such  purposes  was 
the  hard  tufa,  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  great  part  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Servian  walls  are  composed  of  this  material.  It  is  hewn  into  long 
rectangular  blocks,  which  are  placed  (in  builders"  phrase  alternately  headers  and  stretchers) 
sometimes  across  and  sometimes  along  the  line  of  the  wall  in  order  to  gain  greater 
strength.  No  cement  is  used,  but  the  stones  are  carefully  fitted  together,  and  vcry 
regularly  shaped. 

1  I.iv.  i.  33.  '  I  bid.  ii.  10.  portion  of  Scrvius's  w.ill  on  the  Aventine  near  S. 

*  Dionys.  v.  25  :  arfiyiWoc  ultra  «'«  tuv  irnpu  tuv  S;iIjiiu<  was  found  covered  up  with  buildings  on 
nora/ior  fiifiwu.    Comp.  ix.  68.  each  side.    Sec  the  woodcut  on  page  50. 

*  liunscn's  Hcschrcibunj;.  vol.  i.  p.  627.  "  See  a  paper  by  Hraun  in  the  Hull, lino  dell'  In- 
1  liecker,  Ilandbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  I  59 ;  Canina.  Indie.     stilulo  Arch,  for  1S55. 

p.  4/).  *  Dionys.  iv.  13,  Iwttiptia*.  *  "  Ui:  oflXTlAXt.s  IMI».  TKAJA.  CAE.  AUG.  GER. 

•"  Sec  Ann.    dell'  lust.  vol.  xxix.   p.  64.     The  DAC." 
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It  must  hero  be  observed  that  the  rectangular  shape  and  horizontal  position  of  the 
blocks  in  this  stonework  by  no  means  disprove  its  high  antiquity.1  It  is  true  that  the 
so-called  Pclasgian  walls  are  built  in  a  totally  different  style,  for  the  stones  in  them  are- 
polygonal.  Hut  this  difference  of  shape  in  the  stones  arises  from  a  difference  in  the 
material.  All  the  so-called  Pclasgian  walls  in  Italy  are  built  of  travertine,  which  naturally 
breaks  into  polygonal  masses.  Hut  tufa-stone  is  found  in  the  quarry  in  horizontal  layers, 
and  is  most  easily  cut  into  a  rectangular  shape.  The  inference  sometimes  drawn  from 
horizontally-laid  masonry,  that  it  indicates  a  more  advanced  state  of  art  than  polygonal, 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  certain.2 

The  position  of  the  gates  in  the  Servian  walls  must  now  be  investigated.    I  shall  begin 
at  the  end  of  the  wall  which  abuts  on  the  river  near  the  south-western  end  of 
the  Capitoline  hill,  and  point  out  the  probable  situation  of  the  various  gates     ('; '''^ 
which  arc  mentioned  by  writers  who  lived  before  the  Aurelian  walls  were 
built.    At  the  same  time  I  shall  trace  the  course  of  the  wall  so  far  as  possible  from  gate- 
to  gate. 

I.ivy  twice  mentions  a  Porta  Flumentana  in  connexion  with  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  by  which  many  houses  near  the  gate  were  destroyed/'    This  gate  must  therefore 
have  been  near  the  river,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  tradition  affirmed  that 
the  river  had  once  flowed  over  the  site  of  the  gate  until  sacrifices  per-  P'"'1" ^'J'"'"" 
formed  to  Vertumnus  changed  its  course.4    The  corn-market,  which  was 
near  the  vegetable-market  and  just  outside  the  wall  under  the  Capitol,  was  often  injured 
by  these  inundations.''   We  cannot,  therefore,  be  far  wrong  in  placing  the  Porta  Flumentana 
in  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  river." 

The  Porta  Carmcntalis  certainly  stood  in  this  portion  of  the  wall,  and  probably  close 
under  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Capitoline  hill.7    The  altar  of 
the  nymph  Carmentis,  mother  of  Evander,  was  near  this  gate:  whence  its  cjrm',',tih< 
name.4    The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Scelerata,  from  the  story 
that  the  Fabii  passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  the  fatal  fight  with  the  Veientes  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cremera.9 

The  V'icus  Jugarius1"  appears  to  have  led  from  the  Porta  Carmcntalis  to  the  Forum 
along  the  side  of  the  Capitoline  hill." 

The  gate  called  the  Porta  Triumphalis  was  also  assigned  by  Donatus  to  the  short 

1  Reber,  Ruincn  Roms,  p.  10.  is  to  be  observed  thai  the  MSS.  of  I.ivy  have  in  this 

*  Abcken.  Mittelitahen,  p.  143:  Ann.  d:ir  Inst,  place  "  frumenlana  porta  '  in  place  of  "  llumen- 
1829.  pp.  30—60;  Momms-.n,  Kom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  tana,'  in  allusion  to  the  corn-market  outside;  but 
245  ;  Reber.  Cesch.  der  liaukunst.  p.  3S5.  the  best  editors  have  adopted  the  reading  "  llunien- 

*  Livy,  xxxv.  o,  21.  tana."' 

*  Paul.  Diac  p.  89  ;  Propcrt.  v.  2,  7.  The  statue  of  ■  bionys.  i.  32  :  iv'o  tu>  «iXnvp«>-a>  ran-inuXi'w  it.i,j(i 
Vertumnus  Mood  in  the  Velabrum.  rals  *attfuvu<Ti  iri'Xmt  ;  Solin.  i.  13. 

4  Phil.  Otho.  4  ;  Noiit.  Keg.  i\,  »  Virg.  .I  n.  viii.  337. 

*  An  objection  has  been  raUed  to  this  view  based  9  resins,  pp.  2S5,  335:  Sere.  Ad  .Kn.  viii.  337;  Ov. 
upon  the  account  of  the  trial  of  Manlius  in  Livy,  vi.  Fast,  ii.  :or  ;  Livy,  it.  49. 

20,  and  Plutarch,  Camillus.       where  the  Capitol  i->  1,1  Livy,  wvii.  37. 

said  to  have  been  invisible  from  the  Lucus  l'elelinus,  11  Mommsen  .'.  inn.  tiitl' Inst.  xvi.  p.  309  thinks  that 

which  was  outside  the  Porta  Flumentana.    Put,  as  the  iUAh'otw  irt'Xrn  ol  Dionys.  x.  14  reler  to  one  of 

Bunsen  suggests,  the  trees  of  the  grove  or  other  in-  the  arches  of  this  e,,ite.    See  also  Prellcr,  in  Schnei- 

tervening  objects  may  have  intercepted  the  view.    It  de win's  Philologu*,  vol.  i.  p.  S4.  ■ 
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portion  of  the  wall,  about  ;oo  paces  long,  between  the  Capitoline  ami  the  river.  Hunscn, 
however,  raised  a  doubt  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  tliree 
Trium^.'i-     Katcs  coulcl  ljc  *itllllU"d  so  IK'ir  t;ictl  other,  and  he  placet!  it  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Circus  Maximus.1    Hut  if  wc  abandon,  as  seems  necessary,  his 
supposition  that  the  wall  ran  parallel  to  the  Tiber  at  this  part,  we  cannot  accept  this  as  the 
true  position  of  the  Porta  Triumphalis.    Another  supposition  with  respect  to  this  gate  is 
that  it  was  not  a  gate  in  the  Servian  wall,  but  a  triumphal  arch  leading  from  the  Campus 
Martins  into  the  district  called  the  Circus  Flaminius.*    This  rests  on  a  passage  of  Josephus, 
in  which  Vespasian's  triumphal  procession  is  spoken  of  as  passing  from  the  Porta  Trium- 
phalis through  the  Circus  into  the  city:1    Hut  the  whole  of  the  argument  turns  on  an 
expression  in  the  Greek  of  Josephus.  the  meaning  of  which  is  doubtful.    There  seems  to 
be  no  valid  objection  to  the  old  view  which  represents  the  Porta  Triumphalis  as  a  gate 
which  was  kept  shut,  except  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumphal  entry,  and  situated  between 
the  Flumcntana  and  Carmentalis. 

Cicero  and  Tacitus  both  speak  of  entering  by  this  gate  as  an  honour  only  accorded 
under  particular  circumstances.  "  Vou  quibble."  says  Cicero  to  Piso,  "as  to  whether  you 
came  in  at  the  Fsquiline  or  CcclitnoiUane  date.  W  hat  do  I  care  by  which  gate  you  entered, 
provided  it  was  not. by  the  Gate  of  Triumph  ?  Vou  are  the  only  Proconsul  of  Macedonia  to 
whom  on  his  return  from  his  province  the  Triumphal  Gate  has  not  been  opened."1  At  the 
death  of  Augustus  it  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  Asinius  that  his  funeral  procession 
should  pass  through  the  Gate  of  Triumph  (probably  on  its  way  from  the  palace  to  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius),  and  that  the  titles  of  the  laws  he  had 
passed  anil  the  names  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered  should  be  carried  in  the  procession.1 
There  is  no  positive  evidence  for  the  position  of  this  gate,  except  the  passage  of  Josephus 
above  alluded  to,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  near  the  Porticus  Octavi.e  ;  but  it  is  most 
natural  that  the  triumphal  entries  should  have  been  made  through  a  gate  in  this  part  of 
the  wall  leading  from  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  processions  were  marshalled.  The 
triumphs  passed  from  this  gate  through  the  Forum  Hoarium  into  the  Circus,  and  thence 
by  the  Vicus  Tuscus  into  the  Forum,  and  along  the  Via  Sacra  up  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus." 

Along  the  north-western  edge  of  the  Capitoline  hill  the  wall  was  probably  identical 
with  that  of  the  Capitoline  fortress,  just  as  at  Carthage  the  wall  of  the  Hyrsa  coincided 
with  the  city  wall."    In  the  short  space  between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal 
there  were  two  gates.    One  of  them,  the  Porta  Ratumena,  was  so  called  from 


the  name  of  a  charioteer  in  the  races  at  Veii  who  was  unable  to  stop  his  run- 
away horses  until  they  reached  Rome,  and  threw  him  out  at  this  gate  under  the  Capitoline 


'  Bunsen.  Besthn. ibun>:,  vol.  i.  p.  ft  30  ;  sec  above, 
p.  44  ;  I'rlichs,  Class.  Museum,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 94. 

J  Becker.  Ilandbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

'  Joseph.  BclL  Jut),  vil.  5,  4.  &ta  Tore  Iriir^atv  may 
apply  to  the  Circus  Maximus.  1  strone.lv  su-pect  tliat 
Vespasian  and  Titus  slept  in  the  city  in  the  palace 
on  the  fcrlian  near  the  Temple  of  Isis,  ami  that 
they  then  went  out  to  the  I'orticus  Octavi.e  in  the 
mornine.    'Ara^/ni  would  then  mean  "returned 


4  Cic.  in  1'is.  Nxtii.  5  55. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  i.  S  ;  Suet.  Oct.  100. 

1  For  descriptions  of  triumphs,  see  Onuph.  Pan- 
\  initio,  He  Triumpho  Rom.,  Venice,  1000  ;  Vopisc. 
Hist.  Aug.  p.  32o  ;  Clautlian,  Dc  Scxt.  Cons.  Hon. 
330  scqq. 

7  Urosius,  iv.  22  :  I'rcllcr,  in  Schneider  in  *  Philo- 
logus.  vol.  i.  p.  84.  note  39. 
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hill.1  The  gate  was,  therefore,  probably  upon  the  ordinary  road  from  Veii.  In  the  modern 
Via  di  Marforio  stands  a  tomb  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Bibulus,  which  must  have  been 
just  outside  this  pate  on  the  old  FLtminian  road.2 

The  name  of  the  second  gate  situated  in  this  part  of  the  wall  was  the  Porta  Fontinalis. 
Livy  describes  it  as  opening  upon  a  portico  built  by  the  .Kdiles  /Fniilius  Lepidus  and 
L.  /Hmilins  Paullus,  in  the  year  li.r.  193,  which  extended  from  it  to  the 
altar  of  Mars  in  the  Campus."    The  small  street  which  now  runs  from  S.  /./j,','^, 
Silvestro  to  the  Piazza  dei  Santi  Apostoli  probably  passes  over  the  ancient 
site  of  this  gate.    In  connexion  with  it  there  is  a  gravestone  in  the  Vatican  Museum  com- 
memorating a  letter-carrier  or  commissionaire,  whose  station  was  the  Porta  Fontinalis.4 

The  wall  then  followed  the  edge  of  the  Ouirinal  from  the  Palazzo  Colonna  past  the 
Palazzo  Harbcrini  to  the  Villa  Harberini.   The  side  of  the  hill  is  here  encumbered  with  great 
masses  of  brickwork  and  rubble.    Behind  these  can  be  seen,  at  two  places,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  wall,  corresponding  in  style  and  material  to  that  commonly  attributed 
to  Servius  on  the  edge  of  the  Aventine.  The  first  of  the--.:  is  near  the  Rotunda,    A'"""  '  :r'"'1' 
in  the  Villa  Massimi,  and  consists  of  large  blocks  ol   tufa,  resting  on  the  ,i/.„.;yw„ 
natural  tufa  of  the  hill.    The  other  is  in  the  rarden  of  the  Franciscan  monks     ""■/ "•'r  -v 
of  S.  Maria  dclla  Vittoria,  not  far  south  of  the  Casino  Harberini.    The  1;," 
wall,  as  here  seen,  is  also  constructed  of  horizontal  blocks  of  tufa,  and 
is  not  placed  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  hill,  but  about  half-way  down  the  slope.4 

In  this  part  of  the  wall  stood  the  Porta  Sanqualis,  near  the  Temple  of  Sancus,  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  and  not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Ouirinus,  the         _  , 
patron  god  of  the  hill."    The  Via  del  la  Dataria  has  been  fixed  upon  by  s.ut.juaiu. 
topographers  as  the  probable  position  of  this  gate. 

The  Porta  Salutaris  was  about  500  yards  beyond  this,  and  possibly  stood  on  the 
Via  delle  (Juattro  Fontane,  where  it  ascends  from  the  Piazza  Harberini.     The  gate  was 
named  from  the  Temple  of  Salus,  which  Junius  Bubulcus  built  here  more 
than  200  years  after  the  time  of  Servius.1    Before  the  building  of  this  temple  x^'Hs 
there  was  an  Argeian  chapel  on  the  spot,  dedicated  to  Salus.''     Hut  the 
principal  gate  upon  the  Ouirinal  hill  was  that  front  w  hich  the  great  road  to  Xomcntum 
and  the  Sabine  territory  issued.    It  was  called  the  Porta  Collina,  or  Agunalis, 
or  Ouirinalis— names  which  show  it  to  have  been  the  gate  considered  as    J'  "'<!  <-<^'«". 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Ouirinal  hill  and  the  Coiline  Romans."    It  was  (>„,„„„///. 
probably  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Sen  ian  agger,  which  overlooks  the  upper 
part  of  the  depression  between  the  Pincian  and  Ouirinal.1"  This  was  a  point  often  attacked, 
as  it  was  the  most  accessible  part  of  the  city  walls.    The  Gauls,  on  their  return  from 

1  l'lin.  N;it.  Hist.  viii.  42.  65  ;  I'lut.  Publkola,  13.  Keber,  Ruinen  Ronis,  p.  ,(-">• 

Later  excavations  carried  on  by  Mr.  Parker  nave  «  Paul.  Uiac.  p.  .545.  "  proxiina  a-.li  Sanci  ;''  l.i\y. 

been  thoii^lit  to  indicate  a  different  course  of  the  viii.  20. 

wall  here,  excluding  the   site   ol   the    Korutn   of  7  l.ivy,  i\.  43  ;  l'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  \\\v.  4  r  . 

Augustus  from  the  city.    Put  the  evidence  in  favour  "  Varru.  I..  l„  v.  §  52. 

of  Mr.  Parker's  views  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  9  Paul.  Diac.  pp.  10,  255  ;  Strabo,  hook  v.  ch.  iti. ; 

the  wall  did  not  nin  straight  across  the  valley.  Livy,  ii.  1 1. 

5  Sc.?  below,  chap.  xiii.  '•'  I  Honrs.,  ix,  fiS,  plainly  shows  the  position  of  this 

>  Livy.  \x\v.  10  ;  xl.  45.                              "  gale.    So  also  Strabo,  v.  3,  p.  234. 
•  Orclli.  loser.  No.  5,095. 
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Campania,  in  IU'.  360,  approached  the  city  at  this  point.  Hannibal  intended  to  attack 
Rome  on  this  side  ;  and  Sylla,  in  his  famous  march  on  Rome,  in  lt.C.  88,  Strabo  in  86,  and 
the  Democrats  and  Samnites  in  8;>,  marched  to  this  place,  as  the  weakest  in  the  defences 
of  Rome.1 

From  the  Colline  (Sate  the  Servian  wall,  turning  suddenly  to  the  south,  ran  for 
about  1.400  yards  in  nearly  a  straight  line  along  the  agger  of  Servius.  This  enormous 
rampart  has  been  described  by  Dionysius.-  He  says  that  the  ditch  outside 
was  more  than  100  feet  bro.nl  at  the  narrowest  part,  anil  thirty  feet 
deep ;  anil  that  upon  the  edge  of  the  ditch  stood  a  wall,  supported  by 
the  agger,  of  such  massive  strength  that  it  could  not  be  shaken  down  by  battering- 
rams,  or  breached  by  undermining  the  foundation---.  Dionysius  gives  the  length  of  the 
agger  as  seven  stadia,  which,  taking  the  stadium  at  202  yards,  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  length  given  above.'1  The  breadth  he  states  at  fifty  feet.  That  this  ditch  and 
wall  were  the  work  of  some  of  the  later  kings  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  it  cannot 
lie  determined  what  part  each  took  in  their  erection.  The  final  completion  of  the 
whole  undertaking  is  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  deepened  the  ditch,  raised 
the  wall,  and  added  new  towers.4  The  additions  made  by  him  can  be  distinguished 
in  the  portion  brought  to  light  by  the  modern  excavations  in  the  railway  cutting. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Negroni,  through  which  this  rampart  passes,  it  rises 
at  one  point  into  a  small  hill,  upon  which  is  a  statue  of  Rome,  which  stands 
about  thirty-two  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  agger,  and  is  the  highest  point 
within  the  walls  of  Rome  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Excavations  which 
have  been  made  in  this  part  of  the  agger,  from  time  to  time,  have  brought  to  light 
an  enormous  wall,  now  buried  in  the  earth,  constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  pepcrino.1 
This  is  probably  the  wall  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  which  in  his  time  stood  outside  the 
ramparts,  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  The  remains  of  buildings  of  the  Imperial  times  have 
been  found  placed  upon  and  outside  of  this  wall  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  ditch  is 
now  filled  with  such  remains,  and  the  wall  buried  in  them.  The  Central  Railway  Station 
stands  close  to  the  agger,  and  a  cutting  has  lately  been  made  through  a  part  of  it  to  make 
room  for  the  station,  by  which  new  portions  of  the  internal  wall  have  been  disinterred. 
All  these  excavations  have  proved  the  truth  of  Dionysius's  description,  the  wall  having 
been  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  original  agger,  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
rubbish  in  which  it  is  buried  by  being  composed  of  clean  soil,  unmixed  w  ith  potsherds  and 
brickbats.  It  is  possibly  this  agger  to  which  Horace  alludes  when,  speaking  of  the  Gardens 
of  Maecenas  on  the  Ksquiline,  he  says — 

"  Nunc  licet  KsquHiis  habitarc  sahibribas.  ntipie 
Aggin-  in  nprico  spatian.'"" 

'  Uvy,  vii.  11,  xxvi.  101  ;  Juvenal,  vi.  zuo,  "Collina  p.  144. 
st.mtcs  in  turrc  nwriti  ;"  Mummsrn,  Hist.  Rom.  vol.        "  lirocxhi,  Suolo  di  Roma,  p.  144;  Aunali  Jrtl' 

in.  pp.  z(>\,  31H,  340.  htitituto  Arch.,  voL  xxxiv.  p.  u6;  Kea.  Misccll.  torn. 

'  Dinnys.  i\.  (M  ■  Cic.  I)e  Ri  p.  ii.  (».  j.  p.  24S.  n.  i>S  ;  Yenuti,  Antichita  di  Roma,  part  i. 

'  Strain!  gives  the  length  as  six  stadia.  ,      v.  p.  I  zq. 

*  l-ivy.  i.  44  :  Aur.  Vict.,  Vir.  111.  6;  1'Iin.  Nat.  Hist.        "  Hor.  Sat.  1.  S,  14.   Sic  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this 

lii.  5.  9;  Dioitys.  iv.  54;  lSrixxlu.  Suolo  di  Roma.  chapter. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  agger  was  the  Porta  Viminalis,1  which  the  late  excavations 
have  fixed  at  a  point  about  270  paces  south  of  the  statue  of  Rome, 

I'imin.iJu. 


on  the  Monte  di  Giustitia  ;  and  at  the  southern  end  the  Porta  Ksquilina,* 


from  which  the  Via  Labicana  and  the  Via  Prxnestina  ran,  near  the  Arch  of 
Gallienus. 

The  wall  probably  ran  from  the  southern  end  of  the  agger,  along  the  back 
of  the  Ksquiline  and  Coelian,  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  Via  Merulana  and  Q-n-.jmh.Unn. 
Via  Ferratclta.    In  this  portion  must  be  placed  the  Porta  Qucrquetulana 3  and  cJim!*ta«a. 
the  Porta  Coslimontana  ;4  but  their  exact  situation  is  unknown. 

The  situation  of  no  gate  in  the  Servian  walls  can  be  determined  so  completely  as  that 
of  the  Porta  Capena.  We  know  that  part  of  the  Acqua  Marcia  passed  over  it,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Dripping  Gate  (Madida  Capena)  by  Martial  and  Juvenal.4  It 
was,  therefore,  in  the  valley  below  the  Calian  hill;  and  we  should,  judging  ,r"^  laffna- 
from  the  form  of  the  ground,  naturally  place  it  where  the  hill  on  which  S.  Balbina  stands 
approaches  the  Ccelian  most  nearly.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  has  been 
discovered.  The  first  milestone  on  the  Appian  road  was  found,  in  15.84,  in  the  first 
vineyard  beyond  the  present  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  the  Vigna  Xaro ;  and  measuring  back 
one  mile  from  it,  we  come  exactly  to  this  spot.  Milestones  and  horse-blocks  were  erected 
on  all  the  great  roads  by  Caius  Gracchus,  before  the  milliarium  annum  was  put  up  in  the 
Forum  by  Augustus  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  distances  were  always  measured  from 
the  gates." 

Near  the  Porta  Capena  stood  the  Temples  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  dedicated  by  Mar- 
ccllus,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,7  and  the  Temple  of  Mars,  from  which  the  procession  of 
knights  started,  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis,  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  the  aid 
given  by  the  Dioscuri  at  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Rcgillus.*  A  sort  of  cloister  is  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  as  extending  outside  this  gate  to  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  Tecta  Via  alluded  to  by  Martial  in  two  of  his  epigrams."  The  Manalis  Lapis, 
or  Rainstone,  was  kept  near  this  Temple  of  Mars,  and  was  brought  into  the  city  in 
seasons  of  drought.10  An  order  was  issued  by  the  Council,  in  the  year  215  B.C., 
that  the  Senate  should  meet  at  the  Porta  Capena,  apparently  with  the  view  of  being 
in  more  immediate  communication  with  the  army,  then  in  the  south,  during  the  Second 
Punic  War;  and  the  custom  of  meeting  there  was  continued  for  a  whole  year  after  the 
battle  of  Canine.11 


1  Strabo,  v.  3,  7,  p.  234  ;  Paul.  Diac.  pp.  163,  376  ; 
Frontin.  De  Aquaxl.  19  ;  Annali  dtll'  Inst.  vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  132. 

»  Strabo,  v.  3, 9,  p.  237  ;  Dionys.  ix.  68  :  Livy,  ii.  1 1. 

»  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  10,  15  ;  Festus,  p.  261  ; 
Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  49.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  65,  identifies  the 
Coelian  with  the  Qucrquctulan  Mount. 

«  Livy,  ii.  11. 

*  Krontin.  De  Aq.  19;  Mart.  iii.  47;  Juv.  in.  it. 
The  "vcteres  arcus  *  of  Juvenal  may  perhaps  refer  to 
the  old  Marcian  aqueduct  which  had  been  replaced 
by  the  Claudian  in  Nero's  time. 

•  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  7.    This  milestone  is  now  in  the 


Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  at  the  top  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  from  the  Piazza  d'Ara  Cirli  on  the  right  hand. 
See  below,  chap.  vi. 

7  Livy,  xxv.  40,  xxvii.  25  ;  Plut.  Marc.  28  ;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1,  8  ;  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  23;  Mommscn. 
vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

"  Livy,  ix.  46  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2,  9  ;  Macaulay's  Lays, 
ii. ;  Propert.  v.  3,  71. 

■  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  191  ;  Mart.  iii.  5,  viii.  75. 
Paul.   Diac.  pp.  2,  128;   Becker,  Handbuch, 
vol.  i.  note  1086. 

"  Livy,  xxiii.  32  j  Festus,  p.  347. 

II 
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Almost  immediately  outside  the  Porta  Capena  were  the  tombs  of  Horatia,  of  Scptimius 
Scverus.  of  the  Scipios,  and  Knnius,  still  extant,  and  of  others  mentioned  by  Cicero.1 

I;rom  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Aventine  the  course  of  the  wall  was  doubtful  before  the 
discovery  of  the  fragments  of  the  Servian  wall  above  alluded  to;  but  there  can  be  little 
ArifAtob;    doubt  now  that  the  wall  passed  round  the  height  on  which  the  churches  of 
S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina  stand."    Varro,  apparently  enumerating  from  the 
Aventine,  mentions  three  gates  in  this  portion  of  the  wall — the  Nxvia,  the 
Kauduscula,  and  the  Lavernalis  ,  but  their  sites  are  unknown."    If  it  be  true 
that  the  remains  of  a  gate  were  dug  up  in  the  Vigna  dci  Gesuiti,  which  lies  on  the  slope  of 


JWta 
Haudu$*-ula 
Porttx 
Ltnvrnalis. 
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the  Aventine  opposite  to  S.  Saba,  and  then  demolished,  they  must  in  all  probability  have 
belonged  to  the  Najvia. 

There  must  have  been  another  gate  on  the  Aventine,  and  therefore  the  Porta  Minucia 
fwta  Mbmh.   ment'on<*l  by  Festltt  has  been  placed  by  some  topographers  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  hill.* 


1  Livy,  L  26  ;  Span.  Gets,  7  ;  Livy,  xxxviii.  56  ; 
Micron,  cd.  Rone.  p.  370,  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  7. 

*  Traces  of  a  part  of  the  wall  are  found  under  the 
church  of  S.  K.ilbin.i.  Gells'  Topography  of  Rome, 
p.  493,  Appendix.  Sec  liullttino  tietl'  /»stitu/o,  1852, 
P  83. 


*  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  163.  Compare  Micron.  Chron. 
Ol.  1 3+,  t.  i.  p.  369,  rd.  Ronr.,  from  which  it  is  seen 
that  Varro  begins  the  enumeration  from  the  Aventine  ; 
lotus,  pp.  117,  274;  Livy,  ii.  11. 

*  Paul.  Diac.  pp.  122,  147. 
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The  last  gate  of  which  the  site  can  be  determined  is  the  Porta  Trigemina,  which  lay 
between  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Aventinc  and  the  river.  Its  situation  is  fixed  in  the 
following  way  : — Frontinus  mentions  that  the  Appian  aqueduct  began  to  have 
its  water  distributed  into  small  pipes  "  near  the  salt-stores,  which  arc  close  Tr'*Tm<2 
to  the  Porta  Trigemina ;"  and  he  also  calls  the  same  place  "the  bottom  of  the 
Publician  Hill,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina."1    Now  Solinus  identifies  the  salt-stores  with  tin- 
cave  of  Cacus,  on  the  Aventine,  and,  as  the  Appian  water  came  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  carried  far  round  the  corner  of  the  hill  before  being  dis- 
tributed, and  the  site  of  the  gate  is  therefore  to  be  fixed  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
lull.    A  part  of  the  ancient  wall  has  been  (1S56)  discovered  under  the  walls  of  the  Convent 
of  S.  Sabina.    This  fragment  shows  that  the  wall  ran  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  hill,  and 
not  below,  as  Nardini  supposed.2 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  topography  of  Rome,  it  may  be  mentiuned  that  the 
Porta  Navalis,3  which  will  be  found  in  most  maps  of  the  Servian  walls  at  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Aventinc,  has  been  shown  bv  Pecker  not  to  have  been  there. 
His  argument  is  as  follows: — The  Navalia  were  not  near  the  Aventine,  but 
opposite  the  Prata  Quinctia,  in  the  upper  bend  of  the  Tiber*  Cato  the  younger,  on  his 
return  from  Cyprus,  refused  to  land  at  his  first  approach  to  the  city  by  water,  but  rowed 
past  the  magistrates  who  had  come  out  to  welcome  him  at  the  Aventinc,  and  landed  at  the 
Navalia,  higher  up.5  Livy  also  mentions  that  the  ships  of  Perseus  were  laid  up  at  the 
Campus  Martius,  probably  near  the  Arsenal.  The  Porta  Navalis  was,  therefore,  most 
likely  not  a  gate  in  the  Servian  wall,  but  belonged  to  the  later  enclosures  of  Rome.  A 
considerable  number  of  so-called  gates  are  either  merely  arches  within  the  walls  or 
mistaken  readings  in  the  manuscripts;  as  the  Porta  Stcrcoraria,*  the  Porta  Libitincnsis,7 
the  Porta  Fcncstella,*  the  Porta  Ferentina,"  the  Piacularis.10  the  Catularia,"  the  Metia,»* 
and  the  Collatina.13 

To  what  extent  the  western  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  fortified,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  and 
the  Republic,  is  very  uncertain.    Ancus  Martius  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  first  fortified  the 
Janiculum  with  a  wall,  and  united  it  with  the  city  by  the  bridge  of  piles  u 
( Pons  Sublicius).    Put  it  appears  from  the  account  in  Livy  of  the  constant    l^ji.  aiwm  »f 
occupations  of  the  Janiculum  by  the  Ltruscans,  in  the  war  with  the  Veii,  in      li(  7}Ar_ 
475  H.C.,  that  there  were  then  no  walls  connecting  the  bridge  with  the  fort.1* 
A  passage  of  Appian,  in  which  he  relates  how  Marius  was  admitted  within  the  gate  of  the 
Janiculum  by  Appius  Claudius,  seems  to  show  that  Appian  at  least  thought  the  Janiculum 


1  Front.  De  Aquicd.  5;  Livy,  iv.  16;  xxxv.  10; 
Plant.  Opt.  i.  1,  22;  1'lin.  Nat.  Mist,  xviii.  3,  4.  It 
has  been  supposed  th.it  the  channels  of  this  water 
have  been  discovered  under  S.  Sabina.  See  Ann. 
d(ir  lust.  xxix.  p.  7;. 

1  Solinus,  i.  S.  Later  excavations  have  proved  that 
the  Porta  Trigemina  was  at  the  Salaria,  and  that  the 
l'ons  .Sublicius  ua&  close  to  it.  Mommscn,  Rom. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  129;  Ann.  </<•//"  Inst.  vol.  xxix. 
p.  64. 

»  Paul.  IJiac.  p.  179:  "Navalis  porta  a  vicinia 
navalnini  dicta.1 


•  Sec  Livy,  iii.  26  ;  I'liny,  xviii.  4* 

J  I'lut.  C.uo  min.  39.  •  Festus,  p.  344. 

'  Lamprid.  (  ommod.  16. 

"  Ov.  Fast-  vi.  572.  »  I'lut.  Rom.  24. 

10  Festus,  p.  213.  11  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

"  Plaut.  Cas.  li.  6,  2  ;    l'seud.  i.  3,  97,  where 
Ritschl  reads  "  mi  ctiam  "  for  •'  Metiatn. '  See  Note  U 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
"  Festus.  p.  37. 

"  '-ivy,  i.  33  ;  Dionys.  iii.  45;  Procop.  B.  ('..  i.  19. 
•»  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  397,  English  translation  ;  Livy, 
ii.  51,  52. 
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lud  walls.1  But  we  are  totally  without  evidence  as  to  their  extent,  or  when  they  were  first 
built ;  and  Appian  probably  transferred  the  notions  of  a  late  time  to  the  time  of  Marius  ; 
for  we  find  Sylla.  in  his  march  on  Rome,  in  B.C.  88,  occupying  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber 
without,  apparently,  having  to  pass  any  walls.-  Till  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Janiculum 
was  considered  a  part  of  Italy,  and  not  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Cicero  expressly  says 
that  there  was  no  reason  why,  in  his  time,  a  colony  should  not  be  planted  there,  just  as  in 
any  other  spot  in  Italy.3 

Augustus  made  it  one  of  his  fourteen  regions,  under  the  name  of  the  Regio  Trans- 
tibcrina  ;  but.  even  after  his  time,  the  jurists  seem  to  have  maintained  a  difference  between 
Roma  and  L'rbs.  Urbs,  the  circle  of  the  city,  did  not  include  the  Janiculum  ;  while  Roma, 
equivalent  possibly  to  the  Ager  Romanus,  did  include  it.' 


Notk  A,  p.  48.— The  Servian  Wai.i.  on  the  Ao<;er,  excavated  ix  kin*;  the  Railway  Works. 
From  the  "  Annali  deli.'  Is-titi  ro,"  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  133. 

The  wall  is  composed  of  t  ut  stones  of  peperino  (lapis  all-anus)  from  one  to  three  metres  in 
length,  about  one  metre  (39371  inches!  in  breadth,  and  75  of  a  metre  in  depth.  Three  rows  of  such 
stones  constitute  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  arc  placed  one  upon  the  other  without  mortar 
or  cement,  or  any  sort  of  arrangement  as  to  size,  each  stone  having  been  placed  as  it  came  to  hand. 
Kut  although  they  are  cut  without  much  care,  and  the  interstices  between  them  are  sometimes  large, 
yet  there  is  a  certain  appearance  of  skill  in  the  work,  and  the  stones  of  the  central  row  are  sometimes 
let  into  the  outer  row  to  ensure  strength.  The  stability  of  the  wall  is  chiefly  secured  by  an  unwieldy 
thickness  characteristic  of  so  remote  an  age.  and  by  the  huge  size  of  the  stones,  rather  than  the 
accuracy  of  the  workmanship. 


Fabricius,  in  Grav.  Thes.  iii.  p.  471,  and  Onuph.  Fanvinius,  id.  p.  316.  first  imagined  the  existence 
of  a  Porta  Mctia  from  three  passages  of  Flautus :  Casina,  ii.  6  ;  Pseud,  i.  3,  96;  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  4,  0. 
They  identified  it  with  the  Porta  Ksquilina,  as  the  well-knoun  place  of  execution  and  burial  of  paupers 
and  criminals. 

Cleostrata,  however,  the  person  mentioned  in  the  Casina,  was  not  a  pauper  or  a  criminal,  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  mentioning  a  particular  gate  of  the  city  in  the  passages  of  the 
Casina  and  Pseudulus.    No  name  is  given  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus. 

Ritschl,  Opusc.  ii.  p.  382,  observes  that  the  word  is  M'lia  in  the  Casina,  and  Mttia  in  the 
Pseudulus;  that  all  the  MSS.  read  "mi  etiam  "  in  the  passage  of  the  Pseudulus,  and  vary  in  the 
passage  of  the  Casina  between  "  vietuam,"  "  nit-mam,"  "  nituam,"  and  "  mettiam."  He  therefore 
wishes  to  read  "mi  etiam"  and  "  mortuam "  in  the  Pseudulus  and  Casina,  and  in  the  Miles 
Gloriosus  "  esse  pcreundum "  for  "esse  eundum  actutum,"  and  he  concludes:  "  Ter  igitur  Plautus 
'extra  portam '  dixit  simplkitcr  quemadmodum  nos  quoqtie  vor's  J'hor,  ror'm  Thor  etiam  cum  de 
certa  urbis  porta  cogitamus.  Potest  ille  ipsam  Esquilinam  significasse,  certum  est  omnino  extra  urbem 
solita  esse  supplicia  fieri,  cadavcra  comburi,  human,  makficorum  etiam  |>rojici  Untum,  item  communi 
vetcrum  more  extra  urbem  tarnifices  habitassc." 


'  A  pp.  Ii.  C.  i.  (A 

'■  Moinmscn,  voL  iii.  p.  2C5. 


'  Cic.  De  Leg.  Agr.  v.  16. 
*  Marctll.  Dig.  1„  |(), 


Note  H,  p.  51.— The  Porta  Mitia. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  WALLS  OF  A  URELIAN  AND  HONOR/ US. 


1.<»NT.    INTERVAL   IH'RISli  WHICH    NO   NEW  FORTIFICATIONS  WERE  MAOF.   AT    ROME     EXTENT  ROME— REASONS 

FOR  NF.iiLFiT  OF  WAITS  —  THE  AL'RKUAS  WALES  Bt  Il.r  FOR  FEAR  OF  THE  BARBARIANS  OF  THE  NORTH 
REBIILT  BY  ll<  JNORll  s-  UA I Ks  IS  THE  AIRELIAN  WALLS  —  I  HE  COURSE  OF  THE  Al'KELIAN  WALI-S — PORTA 
Al -REI.1A  NOVA— PORTA  FLAM  IN  I A  MUHo  loKTO  -PORTA  P1NOANA  PORTA  SAFARI  A- FOR  LA  NOM  F..N  TANA — 
C ASTRA  PR.ETOEIANV  —  PORTA  CHItsA— PORTA  UBCKI1NA  CORRESPONDS  To  IDKTA  S.  LORENZO  —  PORTA 
FR.F.NKST1NA  TO  PORTA  MAG..MKF.  -  VIVARU  M  -  AMI  HITHEATKI  M  CAMH1  NSF  —  PoR  I'A  AM N AR1 A  —  POR  I  A 
METROVIA  PORTA  LATIN  A  •  PORTA  APPIA  —  PORTA  OMIENMS  —COURSE  OF  ACRELIAN  KALIS  IN  THE 
T RASTEVFRE —  PORTA  I'nk  I  L  LNblS—  FORI  A  ACRI.LIA  VETIS—  PuBTA  SLHTMIANA— NOTE  ON  THE  PORTA  VIMI- 
NU.IS  AN D  VIA  HUUkllNA. 


"  .VHcUnt  pulchrum  nova  mania  vultum. 
Audito  perfect*  rcvcin  rumorc  Gt-taium."  " 

  Cl-AVIHAV,  17.  0;u.  Hotter.  5,51. 


IT  seems  almost  incredible  that  Rome  should  have  contented  herself  with  the  Servian 
walls  for  nearly  eight  centuries,  from  507  B.C.  till  the  time  of  Aurelian,  a.Ii.  270. 
Yet  such  is  apparently  the  fact.  We  find  in  Livy  a  few  notices  of  repairs  having 
taken  place  in  the  walls,  but  no  account  of  any  fresh  enclosure.1  The  extension  of  the 
poma-rium  by  Sylla*  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  walls,  as  the  pomttrium  was 
simply  a  religious  boundary,  which  since  the  earliest  times  had  not  been 
necessarily  co-extensive  with  the  walls.3     In  the  attack  and  storming  of    !■•>»<;  i»ttrfii 

i-  it  s       i       c      '  •        wiliout  nr:o 

the  city  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian  in  A.M.  69  the  Servian  walls  are  evi-  y;„/(/>,.i/,../«. 
dently  still  in  existence.4  Dionysius,  who  could  not  have  been  mistaken, 
having  lived  for  many  years  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  plainly  states  that 
up  to  his  time  Servius  Tullius  was  the  last  person  who  increased  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  and  that  the  fortifications  were,  on  account  of  religious  scruples,  never  extended 
beyond  these  limits.  "  All  the  ground  built  upon  and  inhabited,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
••  round  the  city,  which  is  of  immense  extent,  is  without  walls  and  undefended,  ami 
could  easily,  if  an  enemy  approached,  be  taken.  Should  any  one  try  to  estimate  the 
size  of  Rome,  including  these  suburbs,  he  will  find  himself  at  a  loss  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  what  belongs  to  the  city  and  what  to  the  country.  But.  if  it  is  measured 
by  the  old  wall,  which  is  rather  difficult  to  trace,  because  it  is  so  much  covered  with 

1  Livy,  vi.  32,  after  the  Gallic  conquest  of  Rome,        *  Cell,  xiii.  14. 
B.c.  375  ;  vii.  20,  repairs  were  made  350  B.C.  ;  xxv.        »  Vupisc.  Aur.  p.  216  c  chap.  xxi. 
7,  again  repaired  B.C.  212.  •  lac.  Hist.  iii.  82. 
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buildings,  but  can  still  be  traced  in  many  places,  the  circumference  of  Rome  will  be 
found  to  be  not  much  larger  than  that  of  Athens."1 

In  the  time  of  Vespasian.  Pliny  the  elder  gives  some  measurements  of  the  extent  of 
Rome,  which,  however  difficult  they  may  be  to  interpret,  can  hardly  be 
Al /r"/"/  understood  to  imply  the  existence  of  any  new  wall  since  the  Servian.*  He 

s.ivs :  "  The  buildings  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  the  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-seventh  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  are  nearly  twelve 
miles  in  circumference.  The  city  embraces  seven  hills,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen 
regions  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  parishes  {amifita  Lamm).  The  distances  from 
the  milestone  which  stands  at  the  top  of  the  Forum  to  each  of  the  thirty-seven  gates, 
counting  'the  twelve  gates'  as  one,  and  leaving  out  seven  of  the  old  ones,  which  arc 
disusc^M-hcn  added  together  in  a  straight  line,  amount  to  29I  miles.  Hut  the  distance 
from  the  same  milestone  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  houses,  passing  through  all  the 
streets  which  lead  to  roads,  is  a  little  more  than  66.\  miles." 

The  walls  of  the  modern  city  are  between  twelve  and  thirteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, so  that  the  regions  of  Augustus,  the  circumference  of  which  is  probably  that  given 
by  Pliny's  first  measurement,  occupied  pretty  nearly  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  that 
afterwards  enclosed  by  the  Aurclian  walls,  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  modern 
city.  It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls 
is  now  uninhabited.3 

The  second  measurement  given  by  Pliny  plainly  extends  to  the  gates  of  the  Servian 
wall  only,  which  had  been  largely  multiplied,  and  is  intended  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
third,  and  to  give  the  size  of  the  old  city  within  the  walls  as  compared  with  the  whole 
extent  of  the  buildings  of  Rome  in  Vespasian's  time.  It  appears  also  from  Pliny's 
statement  that  the  walls  of  Servius  had  been  pierced,  as  we  should  naturally  expect, 
with  a  great  number  of  gates  in  order  to  give  free  access  to  the  outer  city. 

Becker  considers  that  Strabo's  remark,4  in  describing  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  to  the 
effect  that  they  defended  their  walls  by  their  men,  and  not  their  men  by  their  walls,  is  some- 
what beside  the  truth,  for  it  was  not  till  after  the  Punic  Wars  that  the  walls 
Rtasomfor     Qf  Rornc  worc  neglected.    But  Strabo's  words  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
"J  t^at  Rome,  even  before  the  Punic  Wars,  depended  not  on  the  strength  of 

her  walls,  but  upon  the  firm  and  compact  confederation  of  allies  who  surrounded  her- 

impossible.  Sec  a  note  in  Fricdliindcr's  Sitten- 
geschichte  Koms.  p.  10.  J.  H.  Parker  (Archaol. 
"Journal,  xxiv.  p.  345)  thinks  that  the  walls  of  Aurc- 
lian and  Honorius  were  carried  along  the  top  of  an 
agger,  which  was  originally  the  outer  agger  of  the 
Servian  enclosure  (?)  and  that  this  agger  was  used 
as  a  fortification  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  '':). 
but  sec  note  '. 

'  Freller,  Regionen,  s.  76,  remarks  that  the  line  of 
the  Aurclian  walls  did  not  exactly  correspond  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  Augustus. 
On  the  side  of  the  Porta  Appia  the  first  region 
extended  beyond  the  gate,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  at  the  Porta  Flaminia  the  regions  did  not  extend 
so  far  as  the  wall  of  Aurclian. 
*  Strabo,  v.  3,  p.  234- 


'  Dionys.  iv.  13.  This  passage  of  Dionysius  seems 
to  me  completely  to  negative  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's  sup- 
position that  there  was  an  agger  or  outer  line  of  de- 
fence previously  existing  on  the  line  of  the  Aurclian 
walls.    See  Arihaol.  Journal,  xxiv.  p.  346. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Mist.  iii.  5,  1  understand  mania  to 
denote  the  buildings  of  the  city  as  distinguished  from 
muri,  walls.  So  in  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  26,  30,  the  muri 
«>f  Babylon  are  distinguished  from  the  mania;  and  so 
in  Vug".  .Kn.  vi.  549: "  Moenia  lata  vidct  triplici  circum- 
dita  muro."  Pliny's  "duodceim  porta:"  may  have 
been  a  gateway  with  twelve  arches,  possibly  belong- 
ing to  some  aqueduct.  Gibbon  (ch.  ii.)  wrongly  sup- 
poses that  the  wall  of  Servius  was  meant  by  Pliny  in 
speaking  of  the  "  Mccnia  Roma:."  He  thinks  that 
the  wall  included  pasture-land.    But  this  is  plainly 
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Carthage  was  indebted  to  the  strength  of  her  walls  for  safety  on  several  occasions,  but 
Rome  made  her  position  against  foreign  attacks  so  secure  by  a  policy  of  moderation 
and  graduated  concession  of  privileges,  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  less  privileged  by- 
means  of  those  who  had  superior  rights,  that  she  was,  as  it  were,  surrounded  by  an 
impassable  barrier  of  subject  allies.  The  social  war  was  only  caused  by  the  gradual 
loss  of  position  which  the  Latins  suffered  in  course  of  time,  and  the  feeling  that  they 
had  by  degrees  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  subjects.  But  during  the  great  shocks 
which  Rome  endured,  her  confederacy  stood  firm,  and  broke  the  violence  of  the 
invaders.  The  dashing  attacks  of  Pyrrhus  were  repulsed' by  it;  and  though  Hannibal 
carried  the  southern  outworks  of  their  defences  by  main  force,  yet  he  looked  in  vain 
for  the  loosening  and  breaking  up  of  the  compact  structure  of  the  central  allies  — the 
Latins,  Sabines,  and  Etruscans.  Even  Can  me  could  not  shake  their  allegiance.1  Each 
small  country  town  closed  its  gates  against  the  conqueror,  and  their  united  opposition 
broke  the  force  of  the  blow  he  would  have  inflicted  on  Rome  had  she  stood  alone. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  after  the  death  of  Drusus.  the  walls 
of  Rome  were  nominally  put  in  a  state  of  defence  against  the  Southern  Italian  insur- 
rection, but  still  no  reliance  was  placed  upon  them.  After  the  battle  of  Tolenus, 
is.c.  90,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  despaired  of  holding  the  city,  and  actually  made 
great  concessions  to  the  Italians.2  And  again,  when  the  Samnites  and  Democrats 
attacked  Rome  in  B.C.  82,  the  walls  would  have  afforded  but  little  protection  had  not 
Sylla  brought  speedy  relief  to  the  city.  Sylla  himself,  in  his  celebrated  march  on 
Rome  in  B.C.  88,  seems  not  to  have  anticipated  any  defence  of  the  .imial  walls  as 
possible.  They  were  then  probably  half  in  ruins;  at  all  events,  he  entered  without 
difficulty.*  Considerable  fear  was  entertained  at  Rome  lest  Spartacus,  in  B.C.  70.  should 
make  a  sudden  swoop  upon  Rome.  No  fear  need  have  been  entertained  had  Rome 
been  fortified  at  the  time.' 

Previous  to  the  Punic  Wars,  no  extension  of  the  Servian  walls  was  necessary.  All 
the  surplus  population  of  Rome  was  draughted  off  into  her  colonies,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  her  population  was  too  large  to  be  contained  on  an  emergency  within 
the  old  walls.  During  the  gradual  subjection  of  Latium,  Campania,  Etruria,  Samnium, 
and  the  South,  military  colonies,  each  containing  from  two  to  four  thousand  men. 
were  constantly  being  planted  in  the  conquered  territory.  In  one  case,  that  of  Venusia, 
the  number  of  colonists  was  said  to  have  been  twenty  thousand;  and,  although  this 
must  be  an  exaggeration,  it  shows  at  least  that  the  Roman  colonization  was  on  a  large 
scale.1 

Besides  this  drain  upon  the  population  of  Rome,  the  supplies  of  men  required  for 
the  constant  wars  in  which  Rome  was  engaged  must  have  been  very  considerable  until 
the  final  overthrow  of  Carthage.  The  fearful  losses  of  life  are  indicated  by  a  decrease 
of  17,000  in  the  burgess  roll  of  the  city  between  281  and  27;  B.c.  ;8  and  in  211  n  r. 
Rome  had  twenty-three  legions  in   the  field  engaged   in  constant   fighting.  Three 

'  Si-c  Mommscn,  Rom.  I  list.  vol.  ii.  p.  335  ;  voLiii.  4  Merivale.  Hist,  of  Romans,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  46 

pp.  2if\  139.  243.  -46.  34°-  *  Mommsen,  Rom.  II tit.  vol.  i.  p.  392;  vol.  ii. 
'  Orosius,  v.  18;  ()v.  Fast.  vi.  565. 

•  Mommscn,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  in.  p.  264.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  41S,  436  ;  vol.  ii  p.  52. 
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hundred  thousand  Italians  arc  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  Second  Punic  War;  and, 
though  the  Third  Punic  War  was  probably  not  so  destructive,  yet  an  enormous  number 
of  Roman  citizens  must  have  been  lost  in  it.1 

Settlement  at  Rome  was  discouraged  for  the  express  purpose  of  extending  the 
Kmpire,  and,  even  so  late  as  H.c  126.  all  non-burgesses  were  dismissed  from  the  capital.2 
Centralization  was  not  any  part  of  the  Roman  policy  during  the  Republican  govern- 
ment. The  public  money  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  state  was  most  wealthy— viz. 
from  180  to  122  Hi  . — was  chiefly  employed,  not  in  buildings  at  Rome,  but  on  distant 
works,  such  as  military  roads,  aqueducts,  and  drainage.  After  122  MX.  these  works  were 
stopped,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  saving  policy  of  the  oligarchy,  and  partly  because 
the  exchequer  was  drained  by  largesses  to  the  mob.3  It  may  be  added  that  great 
public  works  are  generally  undertaken  by  a  despotic  government,  which  can  concentrate 
the  whole  force  of  the  nation  upon  one  point,  and  provide  the  necessary  supplies  of  men 
and  money  with  certainty.  The  annual  magistracies  of  the  Roman  Republican  constitution 
did  not  afford  those  who  held  office  time  enough  to  originate  or  to  carry  out  great  and 
comprehensive  schemes,  except  in  very  few  instances ;  and  that  jealous  animosity  with 
which  the  proposer  of  any  great  public  measure  was  regarded  at  Rome  proved  sufficient 
to  deter  the  ablest  men  from  attempting  improvements  on  a  large  scale,  and  drove 
them  to  throw  their  whole  energy  into  the  foreign  wars  of  the  state,  where  a  better 
prospect  of  gaining  both  wealth  and  renown  was  open  to  them.  At  the  time  of  Sylla's 
re -organization  of  the  state,  all  Italy  south  of  the  Rubicon  and  Arno  was  considered 
as  a  home  province,  inhabited  by  Roman  citizens,  and  subject  to  the  ordinary  autho- 
rities at  Rome,  and  no  military  force  was  ever  stationed  in  it.  The  passage  of  the 
Rubicon  by  Cxsar  was  a  declaration  of  war,  because  it  infringed  this  rule,  which  had 
become  a  fundamental  maxim  of  Roman  state  law.4 

Subsequently,  when  the  Kmpire  was  firmly  established,  all  fear  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  a  foreign  enemy  was  at  an  end,  and  the  energies  of  the  Emperors  were  rather 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  amusement  and  entertainment  of  the  people 
than  for  defence. 

The  writers  from  whom  we  obtain  the  scanty  information  which  can  be  gleaned  with 
respect  to  the  walls  which  Aurclian  built  round  the  city  of  Rome,  are  full  of  strange 
exaggerations  and  legends.'  Their  histories  arc  the  most  meagre  compendia  of  events, 
spiced  with  strange  and  incredible  statements,  intended  to  make  them  interesting  to 
readers  who  wished  for  excitement  regardless  of  truth.    Vopiscus,  in  his  biography  of 

Aurclian,  states  that  the  walls  of  Rome  were  so  enlarged  by  Aurelian  as  to 
ne^!,rfMH     have  a  circurnfcrt:ncc  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  paces.4    It  has  been  charitably 

suggested  by  Pialc,  in  order  to  save  Vopiscus's  character  for  truth,  that  he 
meant  fifty  thousand  feet  instead  of  fifty  thousand  double  paces  of  five  feet.  But  we  may 
as  well  set  down  the  statement  at  once  as  a  mere  exaggeration  into  which  Vopiscus  was 

>  Mommscn,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  392,  192.  Rone:  Cassiod.  Chron.  t.  ii.  p.  214,  cd.  Rone. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  333  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  106.  6  Vopiscus,  Aur.  39;  Hist.  Aug.  p.  222.   A  passus. 

3  I  hid.,  vol.  iii  p.  406-  or  double  step,  was  reckoned  from  the  place  at  w  hich 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  367,  375.  cither  one  of  the  feet  left  the  ground  to  the  place  at 

•  Aur.  Vict.  Cas.  35,  7  ;  Kutrop.  ix.  15  Zosimus,  which  it  again  reached  the  ground  in  walking.  It 
i.  37,  49  ;  Orosius,  vii.  23  ;  Hicron.  t  i.  p.  481,  cd.  was  =  5  Roman  feet. 
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led  by  his  wish  to  exalt  the  hero  of  his  talc.  The  impossibility  of  such  an  extent  of  the 
walls  is  plain,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  or  the  parts  of  the  town  they  enclosed 
should  so  completely  have  disappeared,  or  that  some  further  notice  of  so  enormous  a  work 
should  not  have  been  preserved  than  the  few  casual  notices  we  have  left  to  us.  Besides 
this,  the  Prcetorian  camp  plainly  formed  a  part  of  the  Aurelian  walls,  for  when  Constantine 
abolished  the  Pnetorian  guards  and  destroyed  their  quarters,  he  would  certainly  have  pulled 
down  the  three  sides  still  remaining  had  they  not  formed  a  part  of  the  city  walls.  The 
Aurclian  walls  did  not  therefore  reach  beyond  the  Praetorian  camp  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  Rome.  "The  regions  of  Augustus  corresponded,  with  a  few  exceptions  which 
can  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  the  present  circuit  of  the  walls,  which 
we  find  also  to  be  built  on  old  foundations,  and  to  contain  considerable  remains  of 
older  walls.  An  extent  of  fifty  miles  if  given  to  the  walls  would  far  outstep  these  limits, 
which  separated  between  town  and  country  folk,  and  stretch  to  a  great  distance  into 
the  Campagna."  1 

Another  apparent  exaggeration  is  to  be  found  in  Olympiodorus,  who  says  that  the 
walls  of  Rome,  as  measured  by  Ammon  the  Geometer  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack 
of  the  Goths,  A.n.  408,  contained  a  circuit  of  twenty-one  miles.4  This  has  been  satis- 
factorily explained  by  Becker  as  a  confusion  between  the  Roman  double  pace  of  five  feet 
and  the  ordinary  single  pace  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  For  if  we  halve  the  distance  it 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  actual  circumference  of  the  walls. 

Aurelian,  says  Vopiscus,'  feared  lest  what  had  happened  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when 
the  Alcmanni  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  threatened  the  city,  might 
happen  again.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Second  Punic  War  a  foreign  foe- 
had  been  seen  near  Rome.  For  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  soil  of  ^'^iZ^^o/ 
Italy  had  remained  inviolate.  But  all  the  North  of  Europe  was  now  in  the  Xerth. 
commotion ;  the  tribes  were  breaking  up  and  forming  new  combinations, 
and  a  wide-spread  tempest  was  at  hand.  The  Emperor  Aurelian,  who  had  passed 
his  boyhood  and  youth  in  the  North  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Roman  camps,  and  had  filled 
every  post,  from  the  centurionship  to  that  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry,  well 
knew  that  the  swift  and  impulsive  movements  of  the  barbarian  hordes  might  bear 
them  in  an  instant  from  the  frontier  to  the  defenceless  palaces  of  Rome.  He  also 
foresaw  that  the  need  of  employing  the  restless  legions  in  distant  wars,  no  less  than  his 
own  adventurous  and  military  character,  would  constantly  keep  him,  with  the  flower  of 
the  army,  at  a  distance  from  Italy,  and  would  leave  Rome  at  the  mercy  of  the  warlike 
Germans,  He  therefore  commenced  the  indispensable  but  melancholy  task  of  providing 
against  such  a  disaster.  His  own  short  reign  of  five  years  was  not  sufficient  to  complete 
the  fortifications  contemplated,  and  they  were  finished  by  his  successor  Probus.*  The 
danger  apprehended  from  the  Northern  nations  was,  however,  deferred  for  a  time  by  the 
warlike  character  of  the  next  succeeding  Emperors,  and  the  walls  of  Rome  fell  again 
into  decay. 

1  Bunsen,  Bcschrcibung,  vol.  i.  p.  647.  for  "  miliaria  xxii." 

»  Olytnp.  in  Phot.  Bibl.  80,  p.  63,  Bckk.    In  the        *  Vopiscus,  Aur.   21  ;     Hist.  Aug.  p    216,  c.  ; 
passage  of  Martin.  Polonus,  Introd.  p.  74,  quoted  by     Gibbon,  chap.  x. 
Nibby,  p.  280,  the  Lcipsic  MSS.  read  "  miliaria  xii."       «  Zosimus,  i.  49. 
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When  Honorius,  125  years  afterwards,  undertook  to  rebuild  them  in  dread  of  an 
invasion  by  the  Goths,  he  found  them  in  ruins.  An  inscription  now  extant  over  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  records  this  restoration,  and  similar  inscriptions  remained 
ovcr  tllc  1>urta  Maggiore  and  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  till  they  were  removed  by 
Urban  VIII.1  None  of  the  gates  of  Aurelian  are  now  left,  as  the  style  of 
architecture  plainly  shows,  and  the  above-mentioned  inscriptions  do  not  at  all  prove  that 
the  gates  upon  which  they  stood  were  the  identical  gates  erected  by  Honorius,  for  the 
inscriptions  may  have  been  transferred  from  older  gates.  A  hundred  years  after  Hono- 
rius's  time,  Totila  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  walls,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  by  topographers  that  Helisarius.  who  renewed  them,  built  them  on  the  same 
foundations,  and  that  the  modern  wall  corresponds  nearly  to  the  line  of  Aurelian's 
fortifications,2  Pope  Leo  IV.  first  enclosed  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  with  a  line  of 
fortifications,  and  also  restored  a  considerable  part  of  the  walls  on  the  eastern  bank.* 
Even  including  this  part  of  the  city,  which  is  called  the  Rorgo  or  Citta  Lconina,  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  Aurelian  walls  is  only  two-fifths  of  the  area  of  Paris,  and  would,  at 
a  moderate  computation,  only  hold  about  550,000  inhabitants.4 

The  gates  in  the  Aurelian  walls  are  enumerated  by  an  anonymous  writer,  whose 
manuscript  has  been  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Convent  of  Kinsiedlen  in  Schwyz, 
and  also  by  Procopius.5    The  former  of  these  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Rome  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  Procopius  wrote  about  540  A.l >.     Roth  of  them  agree 
turthan ' uJ/'i    l'ut  *'lc  numDcr  °f  gates  was  fourteen,  besides  some  postern  gates.4  The 
anonymous  writer  gives  with  great  precision  the  number  of  towers,  battle- 
ments, loopholes,  and  postern  gates  between  each  of  the  principal  gates,  so  that  we  can 
calculate  approximately  the  distance  between  the  gates.    His  list  of  gates  is  as  follows: — 
P.  S.  Petri,  P.  Flaminia,  P.  Piuciana,  P.  Salaria,  P.  Numentana,  P.  Tiburtina,  P.  Pnenestina, 
P.  Asinaria,  P.  Metrovia,  P.  Latina,  P.  Appia,  P.  Ostiensis,  P.  Portcnsis,  P.  Aurelia.  The 
last  two  are  the  only  gates  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tiber 

The  course  of  the  Aurelian  walls  differed  from  that  of  the  Servian  principally  in 
taking  a  wider  range  round  the  whole  city,  including,  as  has  been  seen,  the  outer  line  of 
the  Augustan  regions.    Instead  of  following  the  edges  of  the  hills  as  the 
The.™, 'tor     Servian  did,  it  disregarded  the  help  afforded  bv  the  nature  of  the  ground 

tie  Aurm.jn  ^  r  *  a 

;«)///  «>»<t><\rt<t  and  crossed  the  level  ground  at  the  back  of  the  Lsquilinc  and  on  the  south 
:,vM  thtfinxnt    s;ut,  Qf  ^c  citv,  where  its  course  was  plainly  determined  by  the  artificial 

ItUti'ii.  '  its 

limit  imposed  by  the  extent  of  the  houses.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tiber  it  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  line  of  the  present  walls  along  the  slope  of  the 
Pincian  at  the  back  of  the  Servian  agger  and  Lsquilinc,  and  also  at  the  back  of  the 
Ca;lian  and  Aventinc.  But  upon  the  western  bank  the  line  of  the  Aurelian  wall  was 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  present  enclosure,  and  embraced  a  much  smaller  space.7 
It  seems  also  that  the  Romans  of  Aurelius's  time  did  not  consider  the  Tiber  a  sufficient 


1  "  F.gcstis  immensis  ruderihus,"  arc  (he  words  of  and  Quarterly  Review,  1856,  p.  44;,  ft*, 
the  inscription  0:1  the  I'orta  S.  Lorenzo.  •  The  enumeration  of  the  Anon.  Eins.  is  given  in 

*  Procop.  Hell.  Goth.  iii.  23.  24.  Becker,  Handbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 
J  Nibhy,  Mura  di  Koma,  p.  254.  '  I'rocop.  Hell.  Goth.  i.  19. 

4  -Sec  Kricdlandcr,  Sittengesch.  Roms,  vol.  i.  p.  24,        '  See  the  Map  of  the  Aurelian  walls. 
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defence  in  itself,  for  they  continued  their  fortifications  along  its  bank,  from  the  points  where 
the  wall  touched  the  river  on  the  eastern  bank  to  the  points  where  the  Transtiberine  wall 
reached  the  opposite  bank.1  These  portions  of  the  Aurelian  walls  have  almost  dis- 
appeared at  the  present  day.  The  Transtiberine  wall  of  Aurelian  began  from  the  Pons 
laniculensis,  now  the  Punte  S.  Sisto,*  and  passed  nearly  parallel  to  the  Via  di  Ponte 
S.  Sisto  and  the  Via  delle  Fornaci  to  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  which  was  then  called  the 
Porta  Aurelia.  After  passing  this  gate  it  turned  at  an  angle  less  than  a  right  angle  and 
descended  the  hill  again,  crossing  the  modem  wall  nearly  at  right  angles.  It  then  bent 
itself  to  the  south-east,  and  reached  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  a  spot  about  five  hundred 
yards  outside  the  present  Porta  Portese. 

In  describing  the  course  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  I  shall  follow  the  same  direction  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Servian  walls,  proceeding  from  the  northern  point,  at  which  it  reached  the  river, 
round  to  the  southern.  In  that  section  of  the  wall  which  lay  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  from  the  Tons  Janiculensis  to  the  Porta  Flaminia,  there  was  a  gate  near 
the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  called  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  Kinsicdlen  ^'y^'*™0'' 
the  Gate  of  St.  Peter.3  Procopius  gives  it  also  the  name  of  the  Porta  Aurelia, 
probably  because  the  new  Aurelian  road  passed  out  through  it.  The  old  Aurelian  road 
passed  out  through  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  which  was  also  sometimes  called  the  Porta 
Aurelia.  In  the  time  of  Bclisarius,  and  during  the  Gothic  wars,  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
had  already  been  turned  into  a  fortress  for  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  gate.  Two 
parallel  walls  united  it  with  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  but  the  gate  itself  is  strangely 
enough  spoken  of  as  if  it  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  so  that  we  must  sup- 
pose that  there  was  another  gate  on  the  western  bank  to  afford  an  exit  from  the  walls. 
This  gate  on  the  western  bank  was  probably  also  considered  a  part  of  the  Porta  Aurelia, 
and  the  two  gates  being  so  close  together  are  reckoned  as  one.  Therefore,  when  Procopius 
speaks  of  the  mausoleum  and  the  Aurelian  gate  having  been  attacked,  he  is  speaking  of 
the  outer  part  of  the  Aurelian  gate  alone.4 

The  old  Flaminian  gate  was  a  little  nearer  the  slope  of  the  Pincian  than  the  present  Porta 
del  Popolo;  for  Procopius  speaks  of  it  as  placed  in  a  steep  place,  and  not  easily  approached 
or  attacked.5    The  present  gate  was  built  by  Pius  IV.,  in  1561,  and  named 
from  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  close  by ;  but  the  position  must  have  " 
been  altered  long  before,  as  we  find  the  gate  so  near  the  river  as  to  have  been  injured  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  times  of  Gregory  II.  and  Hadrian  I.  (715 — 792).* 

Beyond  this  gate,  on  the  edge  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  there  is  a  very  ancient  piece  of  wall, 
faced  with  a  casing  of  opus  reticulatum?    This  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 


1  I'rocop.  Bell.  Goth.  i.  19,  22  ;  ii.  9. 

*  The  expressions  of  Procopius,  i.  19,  $v*nrrtip  rd 
T«Ijfor  rjj  y«pxixf,  and  ij  vpit  to»  mptft&ip  yt<f>ipa  are 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
bridge  and  wall  met. 

'  Called  also  Cornelia,  Blan.  Anast.  ii.  p.  141  ;  and 
Colliana  (plainly  a  confusion),  Montfaucon,  Diar. 
Ital.p.  283. 

«  Procop.  i.  22,  p.  106  ;  Dindorf ;  Becker,  Hand- 
buch,  vol.  i.  note  300. 
4  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  i.  23  :  o!  X»PV  *p^n»M<i. 


•  Anastas.  Vit.  Greg.  pp.  165,  271.  Blanch. 

'  "  Opus  reticulatum"  is  made  of  small  diamond- 
shaped  blocks  of  tufa  set  in  the  surface  of  a  mass  of 
concrete.  These  blocks  were  driven  into  the  con- 
crete before  the  lime  had  dried  and  set.  The  Muro 
Torto  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  having  been  a  part 
of  the  house  of  Sylla,  but  I  do  not  know  upon  what 
authority.  A  more  probable  conjecture  is  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  tomb  of  the  Domitii,  mentioned  by  Suet. 
Dom.  2.  Sec  Guattani,  Monument!,  torn.  i.  p.  20. 
anno  1784  ;  and  Venuti's  Koma  Arnica. 
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substructure  of  some  of  the  private  buildings  on  the  Pincian  previous  to  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  who  incorporated  it  in  his  wall.  Near  the  angle  of  the  wall,  where  it  turns 
sharply  to  the  south,  is  a  point  at  which  the  brickwork  leans  in  great  masses 
considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular,  whence  it  has  the  name  of  Muro  Torto. 
l'rocopius  speaks  of  this  as  having  been  in  the  same  state  long  before  his  time,  and  calls  it 
the  "  broken  wall."  1   The  reason  of  the  neglect  to  repair  it  seems  to  have  been  a  super- 


I'UKTA  SAI.AKIA. 


stitious  idea  that  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  and  was  therefore 
impregnable ;  but  whether  St.  Peter's  powers  were  ever  put  to  the  test  docs  not  appear.1 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  sites  and  names  of  the  three  next 
lwt,T  Pituiana,  gatcs — (|ie  pjneiana,  the  Salaria,  and  the  Nomcntana.3    The  Pinciana  is  now 
.\omentana.     walled  up,  the  Porta  Salaria  is  still  extant  under  the  name  Salara,  and  the 
Porta  Pia  has  now  taken  the  place  of  the  Nomentana,  and  stands  a  little 
to  the  north  of  it.4 


1  PrOCOp.  Bell.  Goth.  i.  S3,  vipifioXw  ktipfnayuTa. 

•  See  Note  A  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

'  Urlichs,  in  Class.  Museum,  vol.  iii.  Urlichs  has 
shown  that  Procopius  calls  the  Pinciana  a  niXrj 
nftencr  than  a  nvXit.  But  see  note*  on  page  62  ;  also 


notes  B|  C,  and  D  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

*  The  Porta  Bclisaria  of  Procop.  i.  18,  22,  is  re- 
jected both  by  Becker,  Handbuch,  p.  198,  and  Urlichs, 
Class.  Museum,  vol.  iii.  p.  196. 
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Near  this  gate  the  square  of  the  Castra  PnEtoriana  projects  from  the  walls.  Aurelian 
had  made  use  of  the  three  outer  walls  of  this  camp  as  a  part  of  his  fortification,  and 
therefore  Constantine,  when  he  abolished  the  Praetorian  guard,  pulled  down 
the  side  towards  the  city  only.1    The  Porta  Decumana  of  this  camp  is  still  to     ,  .  . 
be  seen,  though  it  is  now  walled  up,  and  also  the  Porta  Principalis  dextra ; 
but  the  Porta  Principalis  sinistra  has  disappeared,  or  perhaps  never  existed.    The  camp 
was  enclosed  by  a  wall  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pcrtinax  and  Julian;*  for  here 


I'OltTA  CHI  Lb  A. 


occurred  that  memorable  and  most  melancholy  scene  in  Roman  history  when  the  Pratorians 
shut  themselves  within  their  camp,  after  the  murder  of  the  reforming  Emperor  Pcrtinax, 
and  put  up  the  throne  to  auction.8  Julian  and  Sulpicianus  were  the  bidders.  The  soldiers 
let  down  a  ladder,  and  allowed  Julian  to  get  up  on  the  wall,  says  Herodian;  for  they 
would  not  open  the  gates  before  they  heard  how  much  would  be  offered.  Sulpicianus  was 
not  allowed  to  mount  the  wall.  They  then  bid  one  against  the  other ;  and  at  last  they 
ran  up  the  price,  little  by  little,  to  five  thousand  drachmas  to  each  soldier.  Julian  then 
impatiently  outbid  his  rival  by  offering  at  once  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 

1  Znsimus,  ii.  17.  »  Herodian.  ii.  6:  Spart.  Julian  i.  Dion.  Cass  73, 

*  Possibly  at  a  much  earlier  date.     See  Tac.     chap.  ii. 
Hist.  iii.  84. 
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the  Empire  was  knocked  down  to  him.  This  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  or  only  time 
that  the  fate  of  the  Empire  had  been  decided  here.  The  chief  power  in  the  Roman 
state  had  lain  within  these  walls  of  the  Pnetorian  camp  since  the  time  when  Tiberius 
consented  to  allow  their  designing  colonel,  Scjanus,  to  establish  the  Pnetorians  in  perma- 
nent quarters ;  and  the  readers  of  the  historians  of  the  Empire  will  recall  the  many  vivid 
pictures  of  their  rapacity  and  violence.  To  go  to  the  Praetorian  camp,  and  promise  a 
largess  to  the  guards,  was  the  first  duty  of  a  Roman  Emperor.' 

The  eastern  side  of  the  camp,  which  is  probably  the  only  one  now  retaining  its  original 
form,  measures  500  yards,  and  the  southern  400  yards.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
partly  pulled  down,  and  possibly  the  northern  side  has  also  been  altered.  Aurelian's  wall 
did  not  exactly  meet  the  two  angles  of  the  camp  towards  the  city  ;  but  its  course  was  here 
determined  by  the  houses  and  buildings  in  the  vicinity  which  it  was  desirable  to  protect. 
The  walls  of  the  camp  were,  according  to  Bunsen,  at  first  only  fourteen  feet  high  ;  but  were 
raised  by  Aurclian,  and  fortified  with  towers.  Some  parts  of  the  walls,  doubtless,  consist 
of  the  original  brickwork  of  Aurelian's  time,  as  the  masonry  bears  the  marks  of  great 
age,  and  is  of  a  most  regular  and  solid  style.*  A  few  of  the  soldiers'  quarters  are  still 
left,  consisting  of  rows  of  small,  low,  vaulted  rooms,  similar  to  those  on  the  Palatine, 
and  at  Hadrian's  villa,  near  Tivoli. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  projecting  wall  of  the  Pnetorian  camp  and  the  Aurclian 
wall  there  is  a  gate,  now  walled  up,  and  called  simply  by  the  name  of  the  Porta  Chiusa. 
^  ^  ^  This  gate  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Roman  topography.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Procopius,  or  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  Einsiedlen,  yet  it 
seems  too  large  and  important  to  have  been  altogether  omitted.  That  a  gate  would  be 
required  here  in  Aurelian's  wall— at  least  before  Constantinc's  reign,  while  the  camp 
was  still  occupied — seems  probable.  No  passage  would  be  allowed  to  the  public  through 
the  camp  ;  and  besides  the  Porta  Nomentana,  another  gate  would  be  wanted  for  the 
convenience  of  persons  resorting  to  the  camp  from  the  country  with  supplies  of  provisions, 
or  on  business  of  various  kinds,  or  for  the  shopkeepers,  who  would  naturally  live  within  the 
walls  near  the  camp.  It  may  have  been  closed  when  the  camp  was  abolished  by  Con- 
stantinc,  and  that  part  of  the  city  became  comparatively  empty  ;  and  it  would  thus,  in  the 
time  of  Procopius,  or  the  anonymous  writer  of  Einsiedlen,  have  been  long  blocked  up 
and  forgotten,  or  perhaps  concealed  by  other  buildings.  This  may  account  for  their 
silence.3 

The  difficulty  as  to  its  purpose  has  been  solved  by  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen  in  another  way. 
They  suppose  that  the  road  to  Tibur  passed  out  by  this  gate,  and  that  the  next  gate,  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  was  the  exit  for  the  Pramcstinc  road,  and  is  that  called  the  Pnenestina 
by  Procopius.    To  the  third  gate  in  this  part  of  the  wall,  the  Porta  Maggiore,  they  assign 
the  road  to  Labicum.    Their  arguments  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  strong 
TUmrtlit       to  countt-*rua'ance  the  universal  tradition  that  the  Porta  Tiburtina  corre- 
sponded to  the  modern  Porta  S.  Lorenzo;4  and  there  are  some  indications 


1  T.ic.  Ann.  iv.  1  ;  Hist,  i  40,  ii.  94  ;  Suet.  Tib.  as  in  the  ease  of  the  principal  wvXai.    Yet  it  is 

37.            1  Hun*,  n,  lU'Mrnreibung,  vol.  iii,  2.  p.  359.  certainly  larger  than  an  ordinary  irvAit. 

3  Procop.  i.  19,     There  is  no  guard-house  con-  *  Sec  the  Liberde  Mirabilibus  Romae;  Montfaucon, 

nceted  with  the  Porta  Chiusa  so  f;ir  as  can  be  seen,  Diar.  Ital.  p.  283. 
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of  the  same  in  ancient  writers.  Ovid,  speaking  of  the  return  of  the  flute-players  from 
Tibur,  after  they  had  left  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  of  the  censors  to  curtail 


porta  s.  UMEHIO 


their  privileges,  says  that  they  were  brought  back  to  the  Forum,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
in  waggons,  and  entered  Rome  through  the  Esquiliae,  an  expression  which  it  is  most 
natural  to  interpret  of  the  Esquiline  gate.1   The  waggons  would  probably  take  the  shortest 

1  Livy,  ix.  39 ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  677. 
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route  from  the  Tiburtine  road  to  the  Forum,  and,  if  they  approached  the  city  by  this 
road,  at  the  point  where  the  Porta  Chiusa  afterwards  stood,  they  would  pass  through  the 
Viminal  and  not  through  the  Esquiline  gate. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Porta  Viminalis,  in  the  Servian  agger,  stood 
exactly  opposite  to  the  Porta  Chiusa,  and  that  the  one  corresponded  to  the  other  in  the 
old  and  new  walls  ;  and  this  has  been  assumed  as  a  confirmation  of  Nicbuhr's  hypothesis, 
that  the  Via  Tiburtina  ran  through  the  Porta  Chiusa.1  For,  it  is  argued,  Scrvius  would  not 
have  made  a  gate  in  the  middle  of  his  agger,  unless  some  important  road  had  absolutely 
demanded  an  exit  there,  and  this  road  must  have  been  the  Via  Tiburtina.  But  the  road 
which  led  through  the  Viminal  gate  must  have  been  the  same  as  that  which  went  through 
the  Porta  Chiusa;  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  the  Via  Tiburtina  passed  through  the 
Porta  Chiusa. 

Recent  excavations  have,  however,  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  the  Porta  Viminalis 
was  situated  directly  opposite  to  the  Porta  Chiusa.*  The  supposed  remains  of  a  gate  have 
been  found  nearer  to  the  southern  end  of  the  agger,  and  in  a  place  much  more  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  agger,  where  the  gate  is  placed  by  Strabo,  than  the 
opening  near  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  through  which  the  modern  road  passes.1  This  latter 
opening  in  the  agger  was  probably  made  when  the  Pnetorian  camp  was  first  established 
by  Tiberius,  in  order  to  afford  ready  access  to  it  from  the  city. 

The  idea  that  the  Via  Tiburtina  passed  through  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  the  Porta 
Chiusa  was  possibly  suggested  by  the  position  of  the  modern  city,  from  which  it  would 
certainly  be  the  most  direct  route  towards  Tibur.  But  a  glance  at  a  good  map  of  the 
Roman  roads  will  show  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  ancient  city,  and  that 
the  most  direct  line  from  the  greater  part  of  the  city  to  the  Via  Tiburtina  would, 
in  ancient  times,  have  naturally  passed  through  the  Esquiline  gate  and  the  gate  of 
S.  Lorenzo. 

When  a  person  wished  to  go  to  Tibur,  the  gate  by  which  he  left  the  city  depended 
upon  the  point  in  the  city  from  which  he  started,  and  that  gate  would  become  the  chief 
starting-point  for  the  Tiburtine  road  which  was  most  convenient  for  the  greater  number  of 
persons.  Now  in  the  Imperial  times  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city  was  most  thickly 
inhabited,  and  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  would  be  most  convenient  for  travellers  to  Tibur 
from  that  part.  And,  therefore,  there  seems  a  presumption,  from  its  situation,  in  favour 
of  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  having  been  called  the  Porta  Tiburtina  after  the  erection  of  the 
walls  of  Aurelian. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  positively  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  Porta 
Chiusa.  It  may  possibly  never  have  been  a  gate  of  the  outer  city  wall,  but  may  have  been 
used  for  communication  with  some  building  which  formerly  existed  in  the  angle  between 
the  Castra  Pretoria  and  the  city  wall.  Some  of  the  older  topographers  place  the  Vivarium 
here,  and  make  the  Porta  Chiusa  the  entrance  to  it.  It  was  also  possible  that  the  absence 
of  the  Porta  Principalis  sinistra  in  the  camp  may  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
existence  of  this  gate. 

The  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  which  we  therefore  believe  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  Porta 

1  Urlichs,  in  Class.  Museum,  vol  iii.  p.  197.  .xxxiv.  p.  130.  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  and  the  plan 

'  Sec  the  extract  from  the  Annali  dtll'  Inst.  voL     of  the  Servian  agger.  '  Strabo.  v.  3,  p.  234. 
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Tiburtina,  is  built  close  to  the  side  of  a  monumental  arch,  recording  the  successive 
restorations  of  three  aqueducts,  the  Marcian.  Tepulan,  and  Julian.  The  lowest  of 
the  three  specus  belongs  to  the  Marcian  i&C,  162),  the  middle  one  to  the  Tepulan 
(B.C.  12J),  and  the  highest  to  the  Julian  (&C.  35).'  The  arch  over  which  the  aqueducts 
pass  is  necessarily  much  lower  than  the  more  modern  gate,  as  it  is  accommodated  to  their 


porta  HAOOIOUC)  tomb  Of  MlfcYSACSS,  M(0  TMK  IMtCl'1  OP  no.  Ayr  A  CI- M  1)1  A 
AM>  <>F  TMK  AXIO  NoVl's. 

An  inscription  stands  upon  this  gate  to  the  effect  that  the  statues  of  Arcadius  and 
llonorius  were  placed  here  in  honour  of  their  labours  in  the  restoration  of  the  walls,  and 
the  tame  inscription  also  stands  upon  the  Porta  Maggiore  and  Porta  Ostiensis.  The  Porta 
Portucnsis  bore  the  same  words  before  its  destruction  by  Urban  VIII.* 

The  Porta  Maggiore,  which  is  identified  by  the  previous  argument  with  the  Porta 
I'ncncstina.  is  partly  formed  by  a  monumental  arch  commemorating  the  first  building 
and  subsequent  restorations  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio  Nov  US.    The  gate  built  by 

'  See  Fror.tinus,  Ue  Aquad.  7.  19.  *  Sec  Note  F  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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Honorius,  and  bearing  a  dedication  lo  him,  was  removed  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  now 
stands  on  the  left  side  of  this  monumental  arch.'    The  tomb  of  the  bread  contractor 
Eurysnccs  was  found  by  its  side  some  years  ago  on  pulling  down  a  mediaeval 
Prant'ima      tomb.*    After  the  name  Pramestina  had  been  lost,  this  gate  obtained  the 
name  of  Sessoriana,  from  the  neighbouring  building,  called  the  Sessorium. 
the  real  name  and  purpose  of  which  is  not  known,5  and  subsequently  of  I'orta  Labicana 


AM'IKNT  PORTA  Asl N  \ kl  v  (Mi  '.:    .  i  »  *.  niKtA  s.  BlllVAXXI. 


Vivarium. 


from  the  road  to  Labicum,4  and  of  I'orta  Major  and  Porta  dclla  Donna,  from  the 
neighbouring  basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiorc.4 

The  Vivarium  mentioned  by  Procopius  was  near  this  gate,'1  and  not,  as  a  mediaeval 
tradition  affirmed,  near  the  Castra  Pretoria.  This  tradition  probably  origi- 
nated from  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  Praetorian  camp  itself  was  the  Vivarium. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrcnse  would  also  lead  us  to  place  the 
Vivarium  here. 

From  the  Porta  Maggiore  the  wall  of  Aurclian  follows  the  line  of  thcClaudian  aqueduct 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  turns  off  at  a  right  angle,  and  after  again  turning  to  the  west 


1  Sec  Note  G  ;it  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
1  Ucckcr,  H.uidbuch.  vol.  t.  p.  208. 
Schol.  on  Hor.  Kp.  v.  loo.  Sat.  i.  8,  n  ;  An.ist. 
Vil.  Silv.  p.  45.  Lihimh. 


*  Mart.  Pol.  Chron.  1.  4,  5;  Ik-  Mir.  Rom.  Montt. 
Dior.  Ii.il.  p.  283. 

*  William  of  M.ilmcs'mnv  ;  Kcr.  Ital.  Script,  torn, 
xxiv.  581.  "  I'rocop.  Ilvll.  Oo:h.  i.  22.  23. 
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passes  the  A  m  phi  t  heat  rum  Castrcnsc,1  which,  like  the  Castra  I'ra:toria,  is  built  into  anil 
made  a  portion  of  the  wall.    These  two  buildings  were  doubtless  made  to  project  from 
the  wall  for  purposes  of  defence ;  for,  though  the  length  of  waif  to  be 
defended  was  thus  increased,  yet  the  projecting  angles  gave  an  advantage  to  ^'''(^[f™'!"''' 
the  besieged.    A  part  of  the  lower  tier  only  of  this  amphitheatre  is  left,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  half-columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  whole  of  which,  even  to  1 1 1 «~- 


ornamental  parts  of  the  capitals,  is  of  brick.  The  brickwork  is  of  the  best  kind,  and 
probably  belongs  to  the  first  century.  A  few  fragments  of  the  second  story  remain,  and 
some  slight  ruins  of  the  substructure  of  the  arena,  which  measured  340  by  260  feet.  A 
little  way  further  on  in  the  Aurelian  wall  at  the  back  of  the  Calian,  stood  the  Porta 
Asinaria,  which  was  replaced  in  the  year  1574  by  the  present  gate  of  S.  John. 
The  old  gate  is  now  unfortunately  hidden  by  some  buildings  in  front  of  it.- 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known,  but  Festus  mentions  the  Via  Asinaria,  which 
probably  led  from  it.5 

In  the  corner  of  the  wall,  where  it  runs  inwards  between  the  Cu-lian  and  the  hills 
behind  the  Aventinc,  was  the  l'orta  Mctronis  or  Metrovia.    Its  situation  is         A&tm  i>. 


IWta  .! u>t.i>  :,\ 


1  Curiosum  Reg.  v.  This  amphitheatre  was  pro-  peculiarly  suited  to  keep  up  a  military  spirit  among 
h.ibly  built  at  the  same  time  witfi  the  I'r.X'torian  the  troops,  as  well  as  to  furnish  them  with  strong 
camp.    The  Roman  gladiatorial  combats  were  en-     excitement.  "  Procop.  bell.  Goth.  i.  14  ;  iii.  20. 

couraged  by  tin-  Lmperors,  as  a  kind  of  diversion        *  Kestus,  p.  282. 
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determined  by  Martinus  Polonus,  who  places  it  near  the  spat  where  the  Aqua  Crabra 
enters  the  city.' 

Two  gates  follow  which  corresponded  to  the  old  I'orta  Capcna  of  the  Servian  wall,  as 
the  Salaria  and  Nomentana  corresponded  to  the  Collina,  and  the  Tiburtina  and  Pnenes- 


III',    I  MINI. 

tina  to  the  I'.squilina.    The  first  of  these,  a  gateway  of  Honorius,  restored  by  Hclisarius, 
/Vr/rj  Litiiut     aIK'  now  c'osct'-  u  tnc  Porta  Latins,  out  of  which  the  Via  Latina  passed  ;  and 
rurf/fe*      the  second,  the  Porta  Appia,  from  which  the  Appian  road  commenced.  The 
Latin  road  to  Tusculum  and  Frascati  now  passes  through  a  modem  gate,  the 
Porta  S.  Giovanni,  and  the  Porta  Appia  has  lost  its  old  name,  and  taken  that  of 
S.  Scbastiano,  from  the  basilica  which  lies  on  the  road  outside  it.     There  are  Greek- 
Mart.  Pol  Chron.  i.  4.  5.    It  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Anon.  Kinsicdl.  and  Gregory  the  Great.  \.\>.  i\.  <*\. 
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inscriptions  upon  the  masonry  of  the  Porta  S.  Scb.tstiano,  showing  it  to  be  of  the 
Byzantine  period. 

The  arcli  of  beautiful  old  brickwork,  which  is  to  be  seen  about  600  yards  further  on 
before  reaching  the  Bastione  di  Sangallo,  is  supposed  by  Xibby  to  have  been  the  gate 
from  which  the  Via  Ardeatina  led,1  corresponding  to  the  Kandusculana  in  the  Servian  wall. 
It  must  have  been  closed  at  an  early  period,  since  neither  Procopius  nor  the  early 
topographers  mention  it. 

The  last  gate  on  this  side  of  the  Tiber  which  lias  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Porta  Ostiuisis, 
whence  ran  the  road  to  Ostia.    This  name  is  given  to  it  by  Ammianus  Marecilinus,  in 
relating  the  arrival  at  Rome  of  the  great  obelisk  which  Constantino  brought 
from  Ileliopolis.-    But  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  it  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Porta  S.  Paolo,11  by  which  it  is  now  known.    The  present  gate  v  as  built  by  Honorius. 
Close  to  it  .stands  the  pyramidal  monument  of  Cestius.4 

Prom  the  Ostian  Gate  the  walls  of  Aureliaii  enclosed  the  flat  space  on  which  Monte 
Tcstaccio  now  stands,  and  ran  down  to  the  river-bank,  along  which  '.hey  were  carried 
for  about  half  a  mile  to  a  point  opposite  to  that  which  the  fortifications  reached  on  the 
opposite  side.  A  few  ruinous  fragments  are  now  all  that  is  left  of  the  wall  which  ran 
along  the  river-bank. 

In  the  Tianstiberine  district  the  walls  of  Aureliaii  were  far  less  extensive  than  the 
present  walls,    They  reached  the  river  at  a  point  500  yards  lower  down  than  the  present 
walls,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  river  stood  the  Porta  Portueiisw  which       c»n>u  .y 
was  pulled  down  by  Urban  VIII.,  the  Barbcrini  Pope,  infamous  for  his  dtpre-  ■<■<>•'■ 
dations  on  tlu  Pantheon.''    The  traces  of  the  wall  can  be  followed  from  hence  rr"J,-',-,e 
to  the  Porta  Aurelia,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  moJcrn  Porta  S.  Pan- 
crazio,  from  which  ran  the  Via  Aurelia  Vctus.    The  name  of  Pancratian  is  i\*t>u«-is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Procipius,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.''     Prom  hence  the  ruins  c  m  be  traced  to  the  river-bank  in  the  Pamese         ,  .., 
Gardens.     Hut  the  lowest  part  of  the  ruins  belong,  as  B.-cker  has  shown,7  to 
an  older  wall,  which  jwssibly  formed  part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  public  baths  •«/""»'•"'"• 
erected  here  by  Septimius  Scvcrus. 

Becker  seems  to  mean,  though  he  does  not  express  himseif  clearly,  that  Aurelian  made- 
use  of  the  entrance  to  these  baths  of  Septimius  (which  probably  consisted  of  a  large 
archway)  to  form  the  gate  of  his  walls,  and  that  upon  the  restoration  of  the  walls  by 
Honorius,  or  by  lk  lisarius  afterwards,  the  direction  of  the  wall  was  altered  so  as  to  run 
close  down  to  the  bridge. 

All  we  know  is  that  a  Porta  Septimiana  is  mentioned  by  the  carls-  writers  on  Roman 
topography,"  and  implied  by  the  words  of  Spartianus."  but  that  the  anonymous  writer  of 
the  Einsiedlen  MS.  and  Procopius  do  not  take  any  notice  of  it.  Alexander  VI.  pulled 
down  the  old  gate,  and  erected  what  is  now  called  the  Porta  Septimiana. 

1  Xibby,  Mura  di  Roma,  p.  201  ;  l'estus,  p.  282.        J  Procop.  Hell.  Goth,  iii.  36.  *  Sec  ch.  i\. 

Xibby  thinks  tli.it  this  jjate  was  built  in  the-  tenth        1  The  well  kmiwn   iambic   line  was  made  about 

century,  but  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  refers  it  to  the  lime  of  him  .  "  OiiolI  Don  fecere  lS.irbari  fecere  U.irbci int." 
Trajan.    (Parker's  Lecture  before  the  Soc.  of  Arch.        *  Prucop.  i.  18,  23.        7  Handbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
at  Rome.  p.  "  Marli.1110,  i.  8;  Lucio  Fauno,  ch.  xxi.  ;  FjIuo. 

:  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4.  p.  45-  "  Spin.  Sept.  Sev.  19. 
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Noil.  A,  p.  60.— Tin:  Miro  Torto. 

Reber  (Ruinen  Rnnis,  p.  517)  thinks  that  the  Muro  Torto  belonged  to  the  substructions  of  the 
Collis  Hnrtorum  anterior  to  the  tune  of  Aurelius  anil  Honorius.  and  that  the  portion  of  the  wall 
adjoining  it,  al>o  cased  with  if  us  r.iiiulatum,  and  containing  niches  with  vaulted  conical  tops,  was  a 
part  of  the  same.  The  wall  between  this  comer  and  the  Porta  I'inciana  is  probably  the  work  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  was  possibly  built  by  Hchsarius. 


Nunc  H.  p.  60.    The  Porta  Pimiaxa. 

The  iruAis  of  I'rocopius  may,  as  Rcber  suggests,  have  been  enlarged  in  the  time  of  the  Kxarchatc. 
The  fable  of  lielis.miis  sitting  as  a  bliml  beggar  and  asking  alms,  "  Date  obolum  Belisario,"  is  some- 
times attached  to  this  gate.    (See  Gibbon,  ch.  xliii.) 


Not  k.  C\  p.  60.    Tin  Porta  Salakia. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  habit  of  earning  salt  along  this  road  to  the  Sabine  uplands. 
(  Varro,  R.  R.,  i.  14,  3  )    Only  the  lower  part,  of  squared  stones,  belongs  to  the  age  of  Honorius. 
•    The  upper  part  is  of  brick,  and  may  have  been  erected  after  the  storming  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  in  409. 
(Gibbon,  ch.  xx\i.) 


Sort.  I),  p.  60.— Thk  Porta  Nomi  man  a. 

The  street  Aha  Semita  ran  from  this  gate  along  the  lop  of  the  Quirinal.  nearly  parallel  to  the 
pres  ent  Strada  di  Porta  Pia. 


Nun:  E.  p.  64. —  Tin:  Porta  Vimixai.is  and  Via  Tiiurtina.    Prom  hit.  "Annaii  dux' 

Insiitl  10,"  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  132. 

•'  I. a  prima  senperta  fece  vederc  il  tine  di  un  muro  grossis-imo.  dalla  statua  di  Roma  sul  monte 
del  la  (iiusti/.ia  lontano  circa  270  passi  verso  S.  Antonio,  al  quale  addossavano  costru/ioni  di  lavoru 
basso  appartenenti  ai  tempi  ] posteriori  dell'  inipcro.  SifYatta  interru/ione  del  muro.  che  non  sembrava 
essere  fortuita  fete  siipponre  al  Sig.  Pictro  Rosa  the  in  qucsto  stesso  pun  to  dovesse  collotassi  la  Porta 
Viniinale,  supposi/ione  certamcntc  di  grandc  probability,  tanto  piu  c  he  quel  punto  corrisponde  bene 
alia  citata  noti/ia  di  Strabone  (lib.  v.  3,  p.  234).  men t re  comodamente  pub  credersi  uscita  da  qui  la 
Via  Tiburtina,  the  dalla  Viminale  partivasi,  visto  che  le  stcsse  case  moderne  situate  tra  esso  punto 
e  la  porta  odicrna  di  S.  Lorenzo  cadono  iie'.la  linea  pill  retta  che  passa  fra  esse  idcan>i.  I.'altro 
taglio  al  quale  finora  si  stabiliui  la  Porta  Viminale  \icino  del  monte  ili  Ciiusti/ia  verso  le  lemie  di 
I)i<>(  U  /iano,  essendo  lo  stesso  monte  costruito,  c  ome  paie,  di  terra  sca\ata  dal  taglio,  senibra  esser 
iatto  in  un  tempo  posteriore  alia  prima  fortilica/ione  della  <  itla,  e  siccome  la  direzione  tlella  strada 
the  passa  per  quel  taglio,  conduce  nel  Castro  Pretorio.  tos'i  apparterri  forse  al  tempo  della  costnuione 
1 1:  quello  la  suddctta  irafor.nione  dell'  aggere." 
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Note  I",  p.  65.— The  Porta  S.  Lorenzo. 

The  gate,  as  seen  from  the  exterior,  is  an  arch  of  travertine,  surmounted  by  five  round  windows. 
Above  these  is  a  cornice,  and  the  inscription  commemorating  the  erection  of  the  gate  by  Honorius 
and  Arcadius,  as  follows: — "-S.  P.Q.  R.  Imp.  Cxss.  I).  D.  X.N.  invii  tissimis  principibus  Arcadio 
et  Honorio  victorib.  ac  triumphatorib.  semp.  Augg.  ob  instauratos  urbi  ictcrnte  muros  portas  ac 
turres  egestis  immensis  ruderibus  ex  suggestione  v.c.  et  inlustris  com.  et  mag.  utriuscjiic  militia- 
Stilichonis  ad  perpetuitatem  nominis  corum  simulacra  constituit  curante  I  I.  Macrobio  I.onginiano 
i.e.  pra:f.  urb.  D.N.M.Q.  corum." 

Inside  this  gate  of  Honorius  we  find  two  other  archways,  the  innermost  of  which  seems  to  be  of 
much  the  same  date  as  the  gateway,  while  the  central  archway  is  plainly  of  a  much  earlier  date.  It  is 
built  of  blocks  of  travertine,  and  displays  in  the  construction  and  joints  of  the  masonry  proofs  of 
belonging  to  the  best  period  of  Roman  architecture.  It  is  apparently  covered  with  rubbish  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  but  was  never  a  very  lofty  arch,  the  height  having  been  limited  by  the  level  of  the 
aqueduct  which  it  carries.  On  the  keystone  the  head  of  an  ox  is  carved,  whence  it  was  called  some- 
times Porta  Taurina  (De  Mirabil.,  Montf.  Diar.  ltal.  p.  2K3)  ;  and  on  each  side  are  Doric  pilasters. 
The  architrave  and  frieze  above  the  gate  have  been  flattened  to  receive  an  inscription  com- 
memorating its  restoration.  Over  these  was  formerly  a  pediment,  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
It  has  now  been  removed  to  nuke  room  for  an  inscription.  Still  higher  is  the  atlic.i,  with  the 
original  inscription. 

The  lowest  inscription  is  as  follows:-  "  Imp.  Titus  (\esar  Divi  F.  Vespasi;: '.his  Aug.  Pontif.  Max. 
tribunici.e  potest  IX.  Imp.  XV.  t  ens.  Cos,  VII.  Design.  VIII.  rivum  aqua;  Marco;  vetustate  dilapsum 
refecit  et  aquam  qua;  in  usu  esse  desierat  rcduxit." 

The  middle  inscription,  in  the  place  of  the  pediment,  is:— "Imp.  Cxs.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Pius  Felix  Aug.  Parth.  Maxim.  Hrit.  Max.  Pont.  Max.  aquam  Marciam  vanis  kasibns  impeditam 
purgato  fonte  excisis  et  perforatis  montibus  restituta  forma  adquisito  etiatu  fonte  novo  Antonini.mo  in 
sacram  urbem  suam  perdueendum  enravit." 

The  highest  is:  -"Imp.  Cesar  Divi  Juli  Augustus  Pont.  Max.  Cos.  XII.  tribunic.  potest.  XIX. 
Imp.  XIJII.  rivos  aquarum  omnium  refecit." 

This  last  commemorates  the  restoration,  by  Augustus,  of  all  the  aqueducts  existing  in  his 
tune,  i.e.  the  Appia,  the  Anio  Vetus.  the  Marcia.  the  Tepula,  the  Julia,  the  Alsietina,  and  the  Virgo. 
The  other  inscriptions  record  successive  restorations  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  by  Titus  and  Antoninus 
Caracalla. 

Three  channels,  one  above  the  oilier,  are  visible  over  the  archway.  One  of  these,  it  is  plain,  must 
have  been  the  Marcia,  and.  as  Frontinus  states  that  the  Tepula  and  Julia  entered  the  city  upon  the 
same  arches  as  the  Marcia  ("  Ha;  tres  a  pise  inis  in  eosdem  arcus  recipiuntur.  Summus  in  his  est  Julia, 
inferior  Tepula,  deinde  Marcia."  Frontin.  De  Aquced.  19),  we  conclude  that  the  highest  is  the  Julia,  the 
next  the  Tepula,  and  the  lowest  the  Marcia.  The  Marcian  water,  it.  c.  16.',  came  from  a  spot  three 
miles  to  the  right  of  the  thirty  sixth  milestone  on  the  Via  Valeria  (Strada  di  Arsoli).  It  was  carried 
underground  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  from  Tivoli,  till  it  came  within  seven  miles  of  Rome, 
where  it  was  raised  on  arches,  some  of  which  are  still  remaining.  The  Tepula  (the  name  of  which  is 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  temperature  of  its  water  ifiiasi  Ufida)  was  brought,  in  the  year  127  h.c. 
from  the  tenth  milestone  on  the  l  atin  way,  and  carried  above  the  Marcian.  The  Julia  was  brought 
by  Agrippa,  u.c  35,  from  the  twelfth  milestone  on  the  same  road.  It  was  united  vvith  the  Tepula  for 
some  distance,  but  separated  again  at  the  seventh  milestone.  Augustus  improved  the  Marcian  by 
adding  a  new  spring,  the  Aqua  Augusta,  to  it,  and  ii  was  possibly  011  this  occasion  that  the  com 
memorative  arch  we  h  ue  before  us  was  rebuilt  and  decorated. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Rome  a  branch  aqueduct  was  built  by  Caracalla  from 
the  main  channels  of  these  three,  in  order  to  supply  his  Therma;  with  wate  r.    Thus  a  great  part  of 
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their  water  was  taken  away  ;  ami  Dioiletian  afterwards  diverted  most  of  the  rest  of  it  to  his  Thernuv, 
under  the  name  Aqua  Jo\  ia.  (Anon.  Finsiedl.)  Vitigcs  destroyed  the  two  nt<j-er  aqueducts  in  537 
(  Procop.  Hell.  C.oth.  i.  15);  hut  the  Man  1a  appears  again  in  the  lime  of  Hadrian  I.  (Anast.  Vit.  Had.  I.. 
p.  n.v)  The  Merc  ian  water  now  Mows  into  the  Anio  near  Arsoli,  but  is  to  he  brought  into  Rome 
again  by  an  F.nglish  company  (1S6S).  The  Tcpula  and  Julia  run  into  the  Marr.ina  near  (Irol!a 
Fcrrata.  The  eour.se  of  these  three  aqucdm  Is  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  between  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo  and  the  I'orU  Maggiorc,  and  leaves  the  city  near  the  latter  gate,  where  die  triple  specus 
may  be  seen.  None  of  the  art  lie-  near  the  <ity  are  now  standing,  but  a  large  number  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Camp.igna  at  the  Porta  Furba.  on  the  I  ra-cati  road,  three  miles  from  the  Porta  S.  Ciovanni, 
where  they  are  eroded  by  the  more  lofty  Claudian  aquediu  t. 

The  A. pi.i  Felice  of  Sixtus  V.  enters  the  city  at  the  Porta  S.  I.oren/o.  and  traverses  the  arches 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  telt  of  the  Via  di  Potta  S.  Lorenzo.  Most  of  the  water  of  this  aqueduct 
is  conveyed  to  the  Fontana  della  Piazza  dei  Termini,  but  it  al-o  supplies  numerous  other  fountains. 
The  aquediKt  of  Alexander  Sevems  aKo  |..i-ses  from  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  to  the  building  called 
the  Trophies  of  Marius.  which  is  in  reality  an  ancient  nympliaum  or  fountain.    iSee  chap,  ivl 


N..M        p.  u(,.-  P<  kia  M,\ia.ioki-. 

The  gateway  of  llonorius,  which  corresponded  to  that  still  remaining  at  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo, 
was  removed  from  the  Porta  Maggiorc-  by  tin-gory  XV!..  as  the  inscription  on  the  present  gate 
records  and  placed  near  the  goods  station  of  the  railway  on  the  outside  of  the  gate. 

The  removal  of  the  old  gateway  di«  losed  the  tomb  of  Eurvsac  cs,  the  bread  contractor  to  the 
Apparetores.  a  very  fantastic  monument,  commuted  of  stone  mortars  used  for  kneading  dough,  and 

ornamented  with  some  curious  has  reliefs,  of  a  g  I  period  of  art,  representing  the  operations  of 

baking.  The  inscriptions  upon  it  are  as  follow  ;—"  l'.st  hoe  monimcntuin  Marcei  Vergilci  Kurysai  is 
pisturis  ai  redemptoris  Api'.ireloruut."  "  l  uit  Ali.stia  uxor  nuhei,  feiniua  optima  veixsit  quojus  corporis 
reliquiic-  quod  superant  sunt  in  hoc  panario."  The  latter  of  these  inscriptions,  however,  proliably 
belongs  to  some  other  tomb,  the  remains  of  several  having  been  found  here,  which  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  was  a  spot  especially  devoted  to  the  burial  of  bakers. 

The  present  gatew  ay  is  formed  by  tw  o  monumental  arches  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  wlii<  h 
nms  along  the  course  of  the  walls  from  this  point  to  the  corner  near  the  Amphilheatrum  Castrcnse. 
The  arches  are  built  of  rusticated  travertine  blocks,  and  each  of  the  piers  is  pierced  with  a  smaller 
arch,  decorated  with  Corinthian  hall-columns  of  rustic  work,  and  [wdiments  in  the  usual  (Iraco 
Roman  style  of  a  triumphal  arch.  This  gateway  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  creations  of 
Roman  architecture.  It  conveys,  more  than  any  other  building  I  know,— except,  perhaps,  the 
rusticated  archways  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona.— the  impression  of  rough  force  and  solidity. 
Over  the  arches  are  three  atticas,  ujwn  which  the  following  inscriptions  are  cut  :— 

"Ti.  Claudius  I>nisi  I-'.  Civsar  Augustus  (Icnnanicus  Pontif.  Maxim,  tribunicia  potestate  XII. 
Cos.  V.  Imperator  XXVII.  Pater  Pa  trite  aquas  Claudiam  ex  fontibus  qui  vocabantur  C.eruk-us  el 
Curtius  a  milliario  xxxxv.  item  Anienem  novam  a  milliario  Ixii.  sua  impensa  in  urbem  perducendas 
curavit." 

"Imp.  Cx-sar  Vespasianus  August.  Pontif.  Max.  irib.  pot.  II.  Imp.  VI.  Cos.  III.  Desig.  III.  p.  p. 
aquas  Curtiam  el  C,x:ruleam  perductas  a  Divo  Claudio  et  postea  intermissas  dilapsasque  per  annos 
novem  sua  impensa  urbi  rcstituit." 

"  Imp.  T.  Ctcsar  Divi  F.  Vespasianus  Augustus  Pont.  Max.  tribunic.  potest.  X.  Imp.  XVII.  p.  p. 
Cens.  Cos.  VIII.  aquas  Curtiam  et  Cxruleam  perductas  a  Divo  Claudio  et  postea  a  Divo  Vespasiano 
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patrc  suo  urbi  rcstitutas  cum  a  capite  aquarum  a  solo  vetustate  dilapsx  csscnt  nova  forma  reducendus 
sua  impensa  airavit." 

The  Claudian  aqueduct  was  begun  by  Caligula  (Fnmtiti.  13;  Suet.  Cal.  21  ;  (  laud.  20),  and 
finished  by  Claudius,  as  here  recorded.  Its  arches  are  the  most  conspicuous,  both  outside  the  city, 
near  the  Porta  Furba,  on  the  road  to  Frascati,  and  also  inside  the  walls,  where  the  branch  Claudian 
aqueduct,  built  by  N'ero,  diverges  from  the  main  course  inside  the  Porta  Maggiorc,  and  runs  across 
the  Ccelian  to  the  Arch  of  Dolabolla,  and  then  to  the  Palatine  hill.  The  Anio  Xovus  or  Nova,  the 
highest  and  longest  of  all  the  Roman  aqueducts,  was  carried  on  the  Claudian  arches,  as  the  inscrip- 
tions record.  The  specus  of  both  is  to  be  seen  here.  The  arches  were  used  by  Sixtus  V.  to  carry 
the  Aqua  Felice  across  the  Campagna,  from  a  point  beyond  the  Porta  Furba,  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  Aqua  Felice  then  follows  the  Marcian  aqueduct  to  the  Piazza  dei  Termini. 

The  Claudian  arches  were  originally  built  of  travertine.  The  restorations  here  recorded,  by 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  were  of  brick,  and  may  be  seen  at  intervals  in  the  arches  outside  the  city. 
Trajan  also  repaired  the  Claudian  aqueduct  and  lengthened  the  Anio  Nova  (Frontin.  93).  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  inscriptions  place  the  sources  of  the  Anio  Nova  at  the  sixty-second  milestone 
from  Rome,  and  the  Claudian  at  the  forty  fifth,  while  Frontinus  mentions  the  forty-second  milestone 
and  the  thirty  eighth  as  respectively  the  distances  of  their  sources.  The  first  measurements  may, 
perhaps,  be  those  of  the  whole  courses  ot  the  aqueducts,  and  the  second  those  of  the  actual  mile- 
stones along  the  Via  Sublaccnsis.  Frontinus,  however  (chap.  15),  states,  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  Anio  Nova  (or  Novus,  as  he  writes)  was  58  miles  and  700  passns ;  so  that  this  interpretation  of 
the  discrepancy  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

From  the  old  Ksquiline  (late  of  the  Servian  walls,  as  we  have  seen,  three  roads  issued  ;  the 
Tiburtina,  the  Prxncstina,  and  the  Labicana.  Of  these,  the  Tiburtina  jwisscd  through  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo,  and  the  Prxncstina  and  labicana  through  the  Porta  Maggiore.  The  fact  that  two  roads 
passed  out  of  this  gate  explains  the  peculiar  trapezoidal  shajtc  of  the  tomb  of  Kurysaces,  and  also  the 
double  archway.  Niebuhr  and  Ik-cker,  however,  think  that  a  passage  of  Strabo  makes  this  doubtful 
(Beschreib.  iii.  570;  Handbuch,  i.  p.  201).  Strabo  says  of  the  course  of  the  Via  I.abicana,  'Apx0/***7! 
0V0  rip;  'Ha-KvXimjr  ru\<;c  tup  >Jt  tat  >/  UpatvtitTivr)  iv  apurrtpa  c'  drfiaa  Mil  raitrnv  tal  to  rttitiy  to 
'HtkvKii€ty.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  the  two  roads  separated  widely  immediately  after  passing  the 
F.squiline  gate.  This  assumption,  however,  depends  entirely  upon  the  extent  assigned  to  the  vt&tor 
HatiAu  oi',  which  may,  as  Nibby  remarks  (Mura  di  Roma,  p.  161,  note  220),  very  well  have  extended 
beyond  the  present  Aurelian  walls. 

Before  the  time  of  Procopius,  the  right-hand  archway,  through  which  the  Via  labicana  passed, 
was  probably  walled  up,  and  the  Porta  Praenestina  alone  remained,  which  was  sometimes  called 
I-ihicana  by  a  confusion  with  the  other  arch,  and  because  the  Via  labicana  became  in  the  Middle 
Ages  better  known  as  the  road  to  the  Church  of  St.  Helena  than  the  Via  Praenestina.  (Becker, 
Handbuch,  i.  p.  205.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PART  I. 

THE  FORUM  ROMA X I'M  BEFORE  JULIUS  CESAR. 
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1  1  i  it  ivi  |,:u  in.;  -  h  ..  ii  ;''  ,i!i'i.i.i       t. 1 ' !  i 1  "'■  ■ '  ^i.t'nri  j"ir  hut..  " 

Cic.  A-  Finite,  v.  2. 


THE  valley  between  the  Palatine,  Capitoline,  and  Quirinal  hills  was  from  the  earliest 
times  the  centre  of  political  and  social  life  at  Rome.    As  soon  as  the  growing 
community  on  the  Palatine  had  spread  to  the  adjoining  hills,  and  before  the  consolidation 
and  organization  of  the  later  Regal  period  had  taken  place,  the  common  meeting-place 
of  the  citizens  would  naturally  be  in  the  valley  which  lay  between  the  hill 
^H-Luni'm"    communities.    But  before  any  permanent  dwelling-places  or  public  buildings 
could  be  erected,  much  labour  had  to  be  spent  upon  this  central  site. 
Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  a  marshy  lagoon  extended  from  the  Tiber  nearly  to  the 
rising  ground  between  the  Palatine  and  Ksquilinc  upon  which  the  Arch  of  Titus  stands. 
Until  some  permanent  improvement  was  made  in  the  state  of  the  ground,  no  human 
habitations  could  stand  there,  and  the  most  convenient  place  of  meeting  for  business 
was  liable  to  constant  floods  from  the  river. 

An  embankment  of  massive  stonework  1  was  therefore  constructed  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  drains  of  colossal  size  were  built  to  carry  off  the  stagnant  water.  The  extent 
of  these  drains  is  not  known  to  us,  but  a  part  of  one  of  them,  the  principal  outlet  for 
the  collected  waters  of  the  district  of  the  Forum,  still  remains,  and  serves  to  show  how 

1  Part  of  the  Tiber  embankment  still  remains  on  or  not,  is  doubtful.  The  name,  "  pulchrum  littus," 
e-ich  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  now  commonly  jjiven  to  the  embankment,  is  not  found 
Whether  this  is  the  naXij  n'«nj  of  Plutarch.  Rom.  :o,     in  Latin  writers.    See  Preller,  Kegioncn,  p.  I  Si. 
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considerable  must  have  been  the  inconvenience  to  remedy  which  .such  extraordinary  pains 
were  taken.  The  fragment  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  now  remaining  is  in  the  district  of  the 
Vclabrum,  and  formed  the  lower  part  of  the  drainage.1  A  more  detailed  description  of  it 
will  be  given  in  the  chapter  relating  to  that  part  of  the  city,2  and  it  is  only  necessary  now 
to  remark  that  the  system  of  drainage  with  which  it  was  connected  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  Forum  valley.  Before  the  end  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  a  small  portion  only  of  the  space  between  the  Palatine,  the  north-eastern 
entl  of  the  Capitoline,  and  the  Quirinal,  w  as  occupied  as  a  Forum  or  public  place  of  meeting. 
It  does  not  appear  that  even  in  the  populous  times  of  the  later  Republic  the  open  space 
of  the  Forum  was  ever  enlarged,  but  overcrowding  was  in  some  measure  prevented  by 
the  building  of  open  basilica-  on  the  sit<  s  of  the  old  shops  or  behind  them.  Thus  the 
Basilica  Porcia  was  built  in  U.C.  184,  and  the  Fulvia  et  .Emilia  behind  the  new  silversmiths' 
shops  in  B.C.  1 79, 3  and  in  U.C.  169  the  Basilica  Scmpronia,  on  the  site  of  some  of  the 
old  shops  on  the  south-western  side  towards  the  Vclabrum.4  The  overcrowded  state  of 
the  city  was,  however,  felt  as  early  as  the  First  Punic  War  ;  for  it  is  said  that  Claudia,  a 
Roman  lady  of  high  rank,  whose  brother  P.  Claudius  had  in  B.C.  249,  by  his  bad  manage- 
ment as  Admiral,  occasioned  great  loss  of  life  in  the  Roman  fleets  at  Drepana,  complained 
that  there  was  no  elbow-room  in  the  Forum,  and  that  her  brother  ought  to  be  again 
placed  in  command  of  the  fleet  in  order  to  relieve  Rome  of  its  superfluous  population.'' 
As  one  province  alter  another  became  subject  to  direct  Roman  control,  and  the  custom 
of  appealing  in  all  important  suits  to  the  central  authority  at  Rome  became  more  general, 
the  courts  of  law  and  public  buildings  must  have  become  more  and  more  inadequate  for 
the  speedy  transaction  of  business,  and  Constant  additions  must  have  been  needful. 

Julius  Casar  and  the  Emperors  Augustus,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  successively  enlarged 
the  public  buildings  so  much  as  to  include  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  Palatine,  as  well  as  that  between  the  Capitoline  and  Ouirinal. 

The  older  Forum,  or  Forum  Romanum,  as  it  was  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later 
Fora,  which  were  named  after  their  respective  builders,  was  an  open  space  of  an  oblong 
shape,  which  extended  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  near  the  depres- 
sion or  intermontium  between  the  two  summits  of  the  Capitoline  hill  to     Ev! ''>f 
a  point  opposite   the   still   extant  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  /•,.«,>««>«. 
The  north-western  boundary  was  formed  by  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline 
hill,  and  the  south-eastern  by  the  Sacra  Via,  between  the  Arch  of  Fabius  and  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.    The  longer  sides  of  this  piazza  measured  about  two  hundred 
yards,  and  the  north-western  end,  w  hich  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  south-eastern,  about 
seventy  yards.     Round  this  confined  space  were  grouped  the  most  important  buildings 
of  Republican  Rome,  the  temples  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerated  gods,  the  Senate- 
house,  the  Comitium,  and  the  Rostra  ;  upon  it  stood  the  statues  of  a  legion  of  national 
heroes,  and  above  it  rose  on  one  side  the  glittering  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jove  and  the 
inviolate  citadel,  and  on  the  other  sides  the  mansions  of  Imperial  senators,  or  in  later 
times  the  palaces  of  Emperors. 

]  The  cloaca-  extended  to  the  Subura.  Juv.  v.  106  :        "  Livy,  xl.  51.  *  Ibid.  xliv.  iG. 

"Solitus  media.-  cryptam  penclrare  Subura-.''  5  Livy,  Epit.  xix.  ;  Uiod.  xxiv.  I. 

5  Sec  below,  chap.  xii. 
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Dionysitis  and  Livy  in  their  first  mention  of  the  Forum  speak  of  it  as  situated 
between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline,1  an  J  therefore  Nardini,  Nibby,  and  others  of  the  older 
topographers  held  that  the  Forum  extended  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  della  Consolazionc,  and  that  its  longer  axis  lay  in  a  north-easterly  and  south- 
westerly direction.  But  since  the  discovery  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  which  bounded  the 
Forum  on  the  south-west,  this  supposition  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Forum  has 
been  relinquished,  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  limits  are  those  previously 


illfc  or  THE  KoHUM  MMAMUM,  >kt>M  TKI  sltift.  Of  TUB  CAI'ITOI.INfc  IIILL. 

Excaisitioni  on  the  lift  0/ the  Haiilua  JuIm. 
T  «if/f  i'/  Antoninus  an  J  Faustina.  Temtlt  0  Catttr. 

Temple  of  Saturn. 

described.  For  on  Nardini's  supposition  there  would  be  no  space  left  between  the  Forum 
and  Velabrum  for  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  which  we  know  intervened,  running  along  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  Julian  Basilica  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  Via  di  S.  Teodoro.5 
It  appears  also  quite  possible  that  Dionysius  and  Livy  accommodated  their  language 
to  the  supposed  extent  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  which  they  spoke.  The  district  of  the 
Subura  and  the  Quirinal  hill  were  then  unoccupied  and  nameless,  so  that  the  two  hills 
were  the  only  landmarks  to  which  they  could  refer. 

1  Dionys.  ii.  50,  66 ;  Livy,  L  12.  '  [ivy,  vxvii.  37  ;  xxxiii.  26. 
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Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Forum  Romanum  have  shown  that  it  was,  at  least  in 
the  latest  times,  by  no  means  a  regular  parallelogram  in  shape,  and  that  it  had  streets 
passing  along  the  north-eastern  and  south-western  edges,  which  were  paved  with  basaltic 
lava,  while  the  central  area  was  paved  with  travertine.  The  pavement  of  the  streets 
bounding  the  north-east  side  has  been  discovered  by  several  excavations  between  the 
Arch  of  Septimius  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.1  On  the  opposite  side 
the  pavement  of  basaltic  lava  bounding  the  Forum  has  been  traced  in  front  of  the  Basilica 
Julia  and  the  Temple  of  Castor,  and  was  apparently  continued  in  a  straight  line  in  front 
of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  to  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  where  it  joined  the  Sacra  Via.  The 
extent  of  the  Forum  towards  the  south-east  has  also  been  ascertained'  by  excavations. 
Opposite  to  the  Church  of  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano  the  foundations  and  ruins  of  so  large 
a  number  of  private  buildings  were  found  in  some  excavations  made  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  VII.  as  to  prove  sufficiently  that  the  open  area  of  the  Forum  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina. - 

Of  the  districts  and  streets  which  lay  round  the  Forum  the  most  important  was  the 
Sacra  Via.  The  historians  of  Rome  derive  the  name  from  the  sacred  league  entered 
into  by  Romulus  and  Tatius  on  the  spot  where  the  union  took  place  ^  ^ 
between  the  Sabine  and  Roman  communities.3  The  limits  of  the  street 
called  the  Sacred  Way  are  laid  down  by  Varro  and  Festus.4  There  were  two  portions 
of  it.  one  extending  from  the  Chapel  of  Strcnia  to  the  Arch  of  Titus,  where  the  top 
of  the  rising  ground  was  called  the  summit  of  the  Sacred  Way,  and  the  other  from  the 
Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Citadel  on  the  Capitoline.  The  Chapel  of  Strenia  stood  in  the 
district  called  Ceroliensis,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Carina-,  and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
lay  on  the  part  of  the  Fsquiline  nearest  to  the  Coliseum/'  The  fourth  region  of  Augustus 
was  called  by  the  name  of  the  Sacra  Via  ;  and  since  both  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome 
and  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  the  situations  of  which  are  known  from  the  remains  of  their 
foundations,  were  included  in  this  region,  the  Sacra  Via  probably  passed  to  the  south 
of  them.    Otherwise  they  would  have  been  included  in  the  Palatine  region. 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  Sacred  Way  (Summa  Sacra  Via),  the  pavement  of  which 
under  the  Arch  of  Titus  is  fifty-three  feet  above  that  of  the  Forum,  were  a  number  of  toy- 
shops6 and  apple-stalls.7  The  Sacellum  Larum  stood  close  by,  on  the  Palatine  side  of  the 
street,  and  also  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.*     The  house  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 

1  Runscn's  Le  Forum  explique",  p.  7;  Ficoroni,  dewin's  Phiiologus,  1853,  p.  713. 

Vestigic  di  Roma  Arnica,  p.  75.  1  Varro,  I..  L.  v.  §  47.    Strenia  was  the  goddess  ol 

'  Memoric  di  S.  Bartoli,  p.  244.  in  Fea,  Misttl.  new  year  s  gifts,  hence  Fr.  Ftrennes.    Aug.  Civ.  Dei, 

p.  234.    Mommsc.i.  however,  thinks  that  the  Forum  iv.  16.    Nissen,  Das  Tctnpluni,  p.  8;,  thinks  that  the 

was  enlarged  so  as  to  reach  the  Arch  of  Titus  in  city  was  laid  out  strictly  according  to  the  Disciplina 

the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  that  the  Kostra  were  gromatica,  and  that  the  Sacra  Via  corresponded  to 

removed  for  that  very  reason.    {Ann.  tMi'  Inst.  xvi.  the  Decumanus  maximus,  and  the  street  between  the 

p.  290,  note.)  Calian  and  Palatine  to  the  Cardo  maximus.  He 

*  Festus,  p.  290  ;  Appian,  Frag.  Basil,  p.  14,  20  ;  makes  the  Porta  Carmcntalis  the  Decumana,  and 

Bckker  :  lvvi\9omt  'I'wpiXtn  t«  cui  Tartar  «'t  Tt;*  i£  the  Capena  the  Principalis  dcxlra.     He  confesses, 

tttirov  It  par  nakov^irriv  iiuv.    So  also  Dionys.  ii.  46.  however,  that  "  Die  Canz  unrcgclmassigc  Gcstalt 

But  Plut.  Kom.  19  places  the  meeting  on  the  Co-  der  Stadt  entfemt  sich  allerdings  sehr  wcit  von  der 


mitium.  gromatischen  Grundform." 

*  Festus-,  loc.cit.;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  {  47.  The  common  «  Proper!,  iii.  17,  14  [ii.  24,  1 1)  ;  Ov.  Am.  t.  8,  9}. 

order  of  the  words  is  "  Sacra  Via,"  though  in  a  good  7  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2  ;  Ov.  Art.  Am.  ii.  265. 

many  passages  we  find  "Via  Sacra.''    Sec  Schnei-  >  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  791  ;  Livy,  i.  47. 
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who  succeeded  to  the  priestly  functions  of  the  king  and  to  his  official  residence,  was 
a  little  further  along  the  Sacred  Way.  It  probably  stood  on  the  south  of  the  Sacra 
Via,  close  to  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  and  was  called  the  Regia,  the  Atrium  Regium.  or  the 
Atrium  Vesta-.1  It  is  clearly  proved  that  this  Regia  was  the  house  of  the  l'ontifex 
Maximus,  from  the  fact  that  the  sacred  spears  of  the  god  Mars,  which  Gellius  affirms 
to  have  been  kept  in  the  Regia,  were  kept  there,  and  that  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Regia 
as  the  residence  of  Julius  C.vsar,  when  l'ontifex  Maximus.2  Whether  the  house  of  the 
Rex  Sacrirlcuhis.  another  priestly  office  at  Rome,  was  identical  with  the  Regia  or  not,  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Some  authors  seem  to  separate  the  two,  others  to  speak  of  them  as 
identical/1  At  all  events  the  two  buildings  were  not  far  from  each  other  ;  and  as  the 
Regia  stood  close  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  we  may  assume  that  the  house  of  the  Rex 
Sacrificuhis  was  nearer  to  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  than  the  Regia.  The  house  of  the  Kings, 
or  a  part  of  it  at  least,  seems  to  have  previously  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  Regia.1 

The  Temple  of  Vesta  lay  at  the  back  of  the  Regia.  and  rather  nearer  to  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  Forum.  Hence  Horace  walking  along  the  Sacred  Way  from  the 
Sumrna  Sacra  Via  towards  the  Forum,  when  he  arrives  at  the  buildings  of  Vesta,  by  which 
the  Regia  as  well  as  the  Temple  of  Vesta  is  meant,  hopes  to  leave  his  troublesome  friend 
behind,  as  they  had  then  arrived  at  the  Forum,  and  their  roads  might  possibly  diverge.5 

It  was  to  this  part  of  the  Sacred  Way,  between  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  and  the  Forum, 
that  the  name  of  Saccr  Clivus  was  applied  by  Horace,  because  the  ground  slopes  down 
from  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  to  the  Forum,  and  at  this  point  the  triumphal  processions  first 
came  into  view  of  the  Forum  and  descended  into  it."  The  Velia  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  oldest  name  of  this  high  ground  over  which  the  Sacra  Via  passed.  The  only  proof, 
however,  which  can  be  given  of  this  is  that  the  /lules  Pcnatiuni  was  on  the  Velia,  and  that 
the  .Edcs  I'enatium  is  identical  with  the  Church  of  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano.7 

The  Arch  of  Fabius  also  stood  over  the  Sacra  Via  at  the  foot  of  this  sloping  portion 
of  it.  Cicero,  in  his  speech  for  IMancius,  mentions  it  as  if  at  some  distance  from  the 
Summa  Sacra  Via.  "When  I  am  jostled  in  a  crowd,  as  often  happens,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not 
blame  the  man  who  is  at  the  top  of  the  Sacred  Way  while  I  am  being  pushed  along  near 
the  Fabian  Arch,  but  the  person  who  actually  runs  against  me  and  pushes  me."*  The 
narrow  part  of  the  Sacred  Way  between  the  Arch  of  Fabius  and  the  top  of  the  slope 
would  naturally  become  crowded  when  a  number  of  people  were  either  entering  or  leaving 
the  open  space  of  the  Forum. 

The  exact  course  of  the  Sacra  Via  through  the  Forum  has  not  been  determined, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  before  the  time  of  the  Emperors  it  ran  straight  from  the 
Fabian  Arch  along  the  south-western  side  of  the  Forum.  Becker  supposes  that  it 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  fourth  region  of  Augustus,  and  he  therefore  traces  it  along 
the  north-east  side  of  the  Forum.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors  it  probably  went  through 
the  Arch  of  Severus,  and  then  turning  to  the  left  passed  between  the  Temple  of  Saturn 


1  Fasti,  vi.  263  ;  Tristia.  iii.  1.  30  ;  IMut.  Num.  14  ; 
Sen-.  Ad.  .'En.  viii.  363.  It  existed  in  Trajan's  time. 
I'lin.  Kp.  iv.  1 1. 

'  Dion.  Cass,  xliv.  17 ;  Cell,  iv.  6  ;  Cic.  Ad  All.  x.  3. 

1  Dion.  Cass.  liv.  27  ;  Kcstus.  p.  290 ;  Serv.  Ad. 
/En.  viii.  363. 


*  Solin.  i.  23  ;  l.ivy,  i.  41. 

*  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9,  1,  35  ;  Dionys.  ii.  66. 

4  Hor.  Epnd.  vii.  7,  Od.  iv.  2,  33  ;  Mart.  i.  70,  5. 
7  See  further  in  the  chapter  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 
"  Cic.  1'ro  1'lancio,  7,  $  17  ;  De  OraL  ii.  66;  SchoL 
ad  Cic.  Vcrr.  Act.  i.  7. 
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and  that  of  Vespasian,  after  which  it  turned  to  the  right  and  ascended  the  Intermontium. 
This  part  of  the  Sacra  Via  was  called  the  Clivus  Capitolinus. 

Along  the  south-western  side  of  the  Forum  Valley  and  immediately  under  the  Palatine 
hill  ran  the  Nova  Via.  It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  by  Cav.  Rosa1  that  this  street 
was  called  Nova  from  an  alteration  of  its  direction  after  the  occupation  of 

Xra  Via. 

the  central  part  of  the  Palatine  by  the  regal  residences,  and  the  drainage 
of  the  Velabrum.  Hence  he  thinks  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  now  passing  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  Forum,  whereas  it  formerly  passed  over  the  Palatine  Hill.*  It  probably  parted 
from  the  Sacred  Way  at  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  was  there  called  the  Summa  Nova  Via.' 
The  Nova  Via  ran  at  the  back  of  the  Regia  and  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  separated  the  latter 
from  the  Grove  of  Vesta,  near  which  stood  the  altar  of  Aius  Loquens.'  This  altar  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  sloping  part  of  the  New  Street  (Infima  Nova  Via)/'  The  street  then 
turned  round  the  northern  angle  of  the  Palatine,  passing  the  Porta  Romanula,  and  led 
into  the  Velabrum. 

The  district  behind  the  buildings  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Forum  was  called 
Argiletum.  Between  this  district  and  the  Forum  stood  the  Temple  of  Janus,"  and  at  a 
later  time  the  Forum  of  Nerva  and  the  Temple  of  Peace  occupied  a  part 
of  it.  Some  of  the  booksellers'  shops  seem  to  have  been  situated  in  it,  and 
Martial  recommends  his  friends  to  go  there  to  purchase  his  new  poems.7  Books  from  the 
booksellers'  stalls  in  this  neighbourhood  were  used  by  the  mob  to  help  in  burning  the 
Curia  over  the  dead  body  of  Clodius  in  the  riot  which  followed  his  murder  by  Milo." 
At  the  back  part  of  this  district,  near  the  passage  from  it  to  the  Subura,  there  were  some 
cobblers'  shops*  and  a  place  called  Lautuku,  from  a  warm  spring  and  baths  which  once 
existed  there.10  The  name  Argiletum  was  popularly  derived  from  a  person  named  Argus, 
who  was  said  to  have  entertained  designs  against  the  life  of  Kvandcr  while  his  guest, 
but  was  detected  and  killed  on  this  spot.11  Varro,  however,  gives  a  different  derivation 
of  the  name,  from  argilla,  and  states  that  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  was  found 
there,  an  assertion  which  is  confirmed  by  Brocchi  in  his  work  on  the  geology  of  Rome." 

At  the  back  of  the  Argiletum,  and  between  the  converging  points  of  the  Quirinal  and 
Fsquilinc  hills,  lay  the  Subura,  a  district  of  ill  fame,  much  abused  by  the  poets  and 
historians  of  Imperial  times.13    It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  district  com- 
munities  {Jxigi)  of  Rome,  and  gave  name  to  one  of  the  four  most  ancient 
regions.14    Nor  was  it  entirely  occupied  by  the  lowest  class  of  people,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  notices  of  it  in  Martial  and  Horace.     Julius  Ca-sar  is  said  to  have 


'  Anmili ddl'  Inst.  1S65,  p.  34S. 

*  Fasti,  vi.  395  :  "  Qua  Nova  Romano  nunc  via 
jtincta  foro  est.""  It  is  more  likely  that  Ovid  refers 
to  some  much  more  modern  alteration  in  the  course 
of  the  Nova  Via  than  that  suggested  b>  Rosa. 

'  Solinus.  i.  24. 

*  Cic.  De  Div.  i.  45,  ii.  32  ;  Livy,  v.  32. 

3  Geli.  xvi.  17.  '  Livy,  i.  19. 

"  Mart.  i.  3,  1  ;  i.  1 17,  8 ;  i.  2,  5.  This  last  epigram 
was  probably  inserted  in  the  first  book  after  the 
completion  of  the  Forum  Transitorium.  Class. 
Mus.  vol.  v.  241. 


"  Ascoti.  Argum.  ad  Cic.  MiL  §  3. 
*  Mart.  ii.  17,  1. 

Varro.  L.  L.  v.  32  :  Serv.  Ad  .Fn.  viii.  }(>t. 
11  Serv.  Ad  .Fn.  viii.  345. 

"  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  157;  Iirocchi,  Suolo  di  Roni.i. 

p  9v 

»  Hon  Epod.  v.  58;  Mart.  vi.  66;  Pers.  v.  32  ; 
Juv.  iii.  5. 

11  See  chap.  iii.  p.  39.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  /./.c«-f  sinrujttnuj  by  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  48  ;  Fcstus. 
P-  j01*  i  Quintil.  Ins.  Or.  i.  7. 
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lived  in  a  small  house  here,1  and  in  Martial's  time  L.  Arruntius  Stella,  the  friend  of  Statius  * 
The  Subura  seems  to  have  extended  completely  across  the  valley  between  the  Fsquiline  and 
Ouirinal,  for  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  the  Church  of  S.  Agata  is  still  called  S.  Agata 
alia  Subura,  and  on  the  other  side  a  piazza  near  the  end  of  the  modern  Via  di  S.  Lucia 
in  Selce  retains  the  same  name.    The  Clivus  Suburanus  of  Martial  was  the  ascent  to  the 
Quirinal  from  the  Subura.3  and  the  Suburan  road  of  Appian  probably  the  ascent  from 
it  to  the  Esquiline.  near  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.4    The  Subura  was  a  noisy,1  bustling8  part  of 
Koine,  full  of  small  shops.7  and  disreputable  places  of  various  kinds.s    The  Turris  Mamilia, 
to  which  the  head  of  the  October  or  December  sacrificial  horse  was  nailed. 
iXw-l      wncn  t,lc  popu'at'0"      the  Subura  won  the  annual  contest  in  the  Campus 
before  alluded  to  (chap.  iii.  p.  38),  was  in  the  Subura,  but  of  its  exact 
position  we  have  no  hint  given."    On  account  of  the  situation  of  the  Subura  in  a  valley, 
it  was  probably  necessary  to  have  some  fortified  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  could  retreat  in  case  ol  danger. 

Hcyond  the  Argiletum.  at  the  extreme  north-western  corner  of  the  Forum,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Church  of  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Falcgnami,  there  was  a  district  called 
the  Lautumia-.  We  cannot  determine  its  extent  with  any  accuracy,  but 
we  know  that  the  Kasilica  Porcia  stood  in  it  ;  for  Livy  mentions  that  Cato 
the  Censor,  in  the  year  It.c.  183,  bought  two  courts  in  this  district  and  four  shops  as 
a  site  for  the  basilica."'  A  fire  which  took  place  in  lie.  210,  originating  in  several  places 
at  once,  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  shops  of  the  Forum,  the  Lautumia;,  the  fish-market, 
and  the  Atrium  regium."  One  of  the  state  prisons  was  in  this  district,  and  the  name 
"Lautumia.-"  may  have  been  derived,  as  Varro  suggests,12  from  the  Lautumia:  at  Syra- 
cuse, for  it  is  not  likely  that  there  was  ever  any  quarry  on  the  spot.  If  the  name  was 
borrowed  from  the  Syracusan  stone-quarries,  which  were  made  use  of  as  prisons,13  it 
affords,  as  Mommscn  has  remarked,  an  evidence  of  the  early  communication  of  the 
Romans  with  Sicily,  which  may  be  supported  by  other  similar  facts.  The  converse 
appearance  of  the  Latin  career  in  the  Sicilian  Greek  xapKapov  is  singular  enough.14 

That  this  prison  was  not  the  same  as  the  older  prison  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
the  Mamertine  prison,  is  plain  from  the  narrative  of  Democritus  and  his  brother,  who, 
^  with  forty-one  other  /Ltolian  men  of  consequence,  were  confined  there.1'' 

The  old  prison  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  reception  of  such  a  number 
of  prisoners,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  criminals  condemned  to  death. 
That  there  were  two  is  also  clearly  shown  by  a  passage  of  Seneca,  in  which  Julius 
Sabinus  is  said  to  have  asked  to  be  removed  from  the  Career  to  the  Lautumia;. 19  With 


1  Suet.  Jul.  C.rs.  §  46. 

'  Mart.  xii.  3,  0,  vi.  21  ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2. 

5  Mart.  v.  22.  5. 

4  App.  B.  C.  i.  58. 

*  C/<im,nn,  Mart,  xii.  18.  2. 

*  l-trvrns,  Juv.  xi.  51,  141  ;  Juv.  iii.  5. 
'  Mart.  vii.  31.  x.  «)4- 

*  Mart.  vi.  60,  xi.6o:  Pens.  v.  32  ;  Hor.  Fpod.  v.  58. 
»  KeMus,  p.  178  ;  Paul  Diac.  p.  131  ;  Plut.  Oua-st. 

Rom.  <>7- 

"  Livy.  xxxix.  44.  11  Ibid  xxvi.  27. 


"  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  {151.  Varro  does  not  assert  the 
identity  of  the  Career  with  the  Lautumia.-,  but  men- 
tions the  two  prisons  together,  and  gives  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  names  of  both. 

13  Thucyd.  vii.  M.  87. 

14  Mommscn.  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  167,  Eng.  trans. 

15  Livy,  xxxvii.  3. 

M  Seneca.  C'ontrov.  ix.3  :  "  Rogavit  Julius  Sabinus 
ut  in  l-autumias  translerretur.  Non  est  inquit.  quod 
quenquam  vestrum  decipiat  nomen  ipsum,  Liutumi.e 
ilia;  nimime  lauta  res  est." 
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respect  to  the  old  prison,  an  error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to  explain 
the  name  Tullianuni.  As  the  original  erection  of  the  Career  was  attributed  to  Ancus 
.Martins,1  so  it  was  conjectured  by  the  etymologists  Varro  and  Fcstus  that  the  name 
Tullianum  must  have  been  derived  from  Servius  Tullius,  and  this  error  was  propagated 
by  subsequent  historians.2  The  Tullianum  was.  however,  in  reality,  as  its  name 
denotes,3  the  old  well-house  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  was  only  in  later  times 
made  use  of  as  part  of  the  prison,  when  a  prisoner  was  doomed  to  be  killed  by  cold 
and  starvation. 

Lentulus  was  strangled  here  by  the  orders  of  Cicero,  and  the  story  of  Jugurtha  is 
well  known,  who,  stripped  of  his  clothes  by  the  greedy  executioners,  and  thrust  into  this 
dungeon,  exclaimed,  "Hercules!  how  cold  your  bath  is!"4  His  exclamation  refers  to 
the  spring  of  cold  water  which  issues  from  the  ground  here,  and  has  been  connected  by 
mediaval  miracle-mongers  with  the  ministry  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  The  whole  of  the 
chamber  was  in  ancient  times  filled  with  water,  and  the  opening  at  the  top  used  for 
drawing  it  out.  The  style  of  construction  of  this  well-house  is  very  old,  and  points 
to  a  date  at  which  the  arch  was  not  used  in  Roman  architecture,  and  is,  therefore, 
possibly  antecedent  to  the  time  of  construction  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  It  was  roofed 
by  layers  of  peperino  stone,  so  placed  that  each  overlaps  the  layers  beneath,  and  it  was 
closed  at  the  top  by  a  broad  stone  cover.  This  mode  of  building  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  old  treasuries  of  Mycen.x  and  Orchomcnos,  and  also  in  the  oldest  tombs  of 
Ftruria.  The  top  of  the  ancient  conical  vault  is  now  truncated,  and  closed  by  a  number 
of  stones  fastened  together  by  cramps  of  iron,  which  form  the  floor  of  the  upper 
chamber.''  The  name  Mamertinus,  usually  applied  to  the  Career,  is  not  classical,  but 
medieval.0  Close  to  the  Career,  and  between  it  and  the  Temple  of  Concord,  v  , ,  r 
were  the  Scal.x-  Gemoni.e.  where  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  exposed 
after  execution." 

The  most  important  spot  in  the  Forum  itself  was  the  Comitium  or  meeting-place  of 
the  primitive  assembly  of  the  Roman  burgesses.15  In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic 
this  assembly  exercised  an  oligarchical  power  in  the  state,  and  the  Comi-    v  ^  .„ty.„ 


tium  was  then  aristocratic  ground.    The  speakers  in  the  Rostra,  which  stood  .,r/ 

Jtomniiitm. 


upon  the  Comitium*  then  turned  themselves  towards  the  privileged  class 


assembled  within  its  consecrated  limits.  But  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic,  though  the  Comitium  still  remained  the  most  important  spot  in 
the  Forum,  yet  it  was  from  a  different  cause.  The  real  power  then  resided  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  great  object  of  every  political  man  was  to  get  a  seat  in  that  body  by  holding 
the  great  offices  of  state.  Harangues  (eomiottcs)  addressed  by  candidates  for  office  or  by- 
political  agitators  to  the  Roman  people  then  became  frequent,  and  the  speakers,  turning 
their  backs  on  the  Comitium,  addressed  themselves  to  the  rabble  in  the  Forum.10  The 


1  I.ivy,  i.  33.     *  Varro,  I..  I_v.  5 151  ;  Fcstusp.356.  Arch.  p.  1 56. 

1  "  Tullios  alii  di.\erunt  rivos  alii  vehement**  pro-  •  M.ibillon,  Mus.  ltal.  p.  118;  Vita  Anastas.  p.  <>2. 

jectioncs  sanguinis."—  Knnius.    "  Sanguine  tcpido  7  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  5,  of  Scjanus  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  9, 

tullii  efflantes  volant."— /vc/jm,  p.  353.  13.  of  Capio  ;  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  74,  of  Sabinus. 

4  Sail.  Cat.  55  ;  Plutarch,  Marius,  ch.  xii.  »  Varro.  L.  I.,  v.  }  155  ;  Plut,  Rom.  19. 

1  Mommscn,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  243  ;  Cell.  Rome  9  Ase.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  v.  5  12,  p.  43  ;  Orclli. 

and  Vicinity,  p.  495,  Appendix;  Lubke,  Gesch.  der  C.  I.icmius  Crassus  was  first  guilty  of  this  in 
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exact  spot  in  the  Forum  where  the  Comitium  lay  is  so  hard  to  determine  that  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  controverted  points  of  Roman  topography.  Some  writers  have 
placed  it  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Temple  of  Castor,  others 
at  the  south-eastern  end,  near  the  Rcgia,  and  others  at  the  north-western  corner. 
The  strongest  evidence  certainly  appears  to  point  to  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Forum.1 

That  the  Comitium  was  close  to  the  Curia  Hostilia  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the 
statue  of  Attus  Navius,  the  augur,  stood  in  the  Comitium  on  the  steps  to  the  left  of 
the  Curia,  and  the  Curia  and  Comitium  are  placed  together  by  Livy  and  Cicero.*  Now 
the  Curia  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum,  for  Pliny  distinctly  says  that  the  hour  of 
noon  was  proclaimed  by  the  Consul's  marshal  when,  standing  in  front  of  the  Curia,  he 
could  sec  the  sun  between  the  Grarcostasis  and  Rostra ;  and  this  is  hardly  possible 
except  from  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Forum  or  the  north-western  end. *  We  arc, 
therefore,  certain  that  the  Comitium,  since  it  was  close  to  the  Curia,  was  also  on  the 
north-eastern  side  or  at  the  north-western  end. 

It  is  also  mentioned  that  the  Comitium  was  under  the  Vulcanal  or  Area  Vulcani,' 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  oldest  place  of  meeting/'  Now  some  part  of  the  Vulcanal  was 
so  near  the  Forum  Juliuni  that  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  stood  upon  it  in  I'liny's  time 
penetrated  to  that  Forum,*  the  situation  of  which  to  the  north  of  the  Forum  Romanum 
is  tolerably  ascertained.  We,  therefore,  have  strong  reasons  for  placing  the  Comitium  at 
the  northern  corner  of  the  Forum  near  the  Via  Honclla. 

Further,  it  is  stated  by  the  Scholiast  on  Horace,  that  the  tribunal  and  rostra  were 
removed  by  Julius  C.xsar  from  their  old  places  at  the  Comitium,  and  placed  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  Forum,  showing  that  they  did  not  stand  there  originally.7 

The  Comitium  was  a  regularly  consecrated  templum,  or  space  open  to  the  air,  and 
not  a  covered  building,  for  we  read  of  drops  of  blood  and  milk  falling  upon  it  from  the 
sky,"  and  of  troops  passing  over  it  on  their  way  through  the  Forum*  The  Ficus  Xavia, 
confused  by  the  later  Romans  with  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  which  sheltered  Romulus  and 
Remus  in  their  infancy,  grew  upon  it.'0  The  harangues  delivered  from  the  Rostra,  which 
stood  between  the  Comitium  and  Forum,  were  delivered  to  open-air  assemblies  of 
the  people.11 

In  different  parts  of  the  Comitium  stood  the  statues  of  several  celebrated  persons,  ol 
Hermodorus  the  Ephesian,  interpreter  and  secretary  to  the  Commission  of  Ten  who  drew 


k  c.  145,  Cic.  Lid.  25.  Plutarch  says  the  same  of 
C.  Gracchus,  but  probably  without  authority.  Plut. 
C.  (Iracch.  5. 

1  The  fairest  discussion  of  this  question,  and  review 
of  all  the  passages  bearing  upon  it,  will  be  found  in 
Anttali  dtW  Inst.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  138,  written  by  M. 
Detlefsen. 

'  Livy,  i.  36  ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  17  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  71. 

*  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  60. 

*  Livy,  ix,  46,  compared  with  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiil 
6  ;  Festus,  p.  290. 

i  Dionys.  ii.  50;  Plut.  Rom.  2a 

*  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  26. 


'  Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  F.p.  i.  19  ;  Schol.  ad  Sat.  ii.  6, 
35.  See  also  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  49.  Mommsen,  vol. 
iii.  p.  74,  speaks  of  the  removal  in  B.C.  145  of  the 
place  of  assembly  of  the  burgesses  from  the  Comi- 
tium to  the  Forum,  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  this 
statement. 

»  Mullcr,  Elrusc.  ii.  132  ff.  ;  Livy,  xxxiv.  45  ;  Julius 
Obseq.  83,  103. 

'  Livy,  v.  55. 
Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  58  ;  Festus,  p.  169  ;  Dionys.  ii. 
71,  79.    By  some  trick  of  the  augur  Navius  this  tree 
had  been  moved  from  the  Lupcrcal  :  Plin.  Nat.  Hist, 
xv.  18,  20. 

11  Livy,  iii.  1 1  ;  viii.  33. 
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up  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  three  Sibyls,  of  Attus  Navius  the  augur,  Horatius 
Coclcs,  and  some  others.1  The  pavement  was  of  stone,  for  one  of  the  stones  in  the 
pavement,  from  its  funereal  blackness,  was  called  the  tombstone  of  Romulus  or  Faustulus. 
A  stone  lion  also  stood  upon  it  near  the  Rostra,  and  was  commonly  said  to  have  been 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Faustulus  was  killed.*  At  the  corners  stood  the  statues  of 
Alcibiadcs  and  Pythagoras.3 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  area  was  enclosed  or  separated  by  a  barrier 
from  the  Forum,  but  Cicero  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  so,4  and  the  Forum  is  often 
mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  Comitium.1  If  the  Comitium  is  to  be  considered  as 
separated  from  the  Forum  by  an  enclosure  of  any  kind,  wc  must  suppose  that  it  was 
so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  free  passage  through  the  Forum  along  the  road 
called  Sub  Novis. 

The  Curia  Hostilia  was  originally  built  by  Tullus  Ilostilius  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  who  had  previously  met  in  the  open  air  upon  the  Comitium." 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  stood  upon  the  Comitium,  and  that  it 
was  slightly  raised  above  it,  and  approached  by  steps.    Tarquinius  threw 
Servius  down  these  steps;7  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  statue  of  Attus 
Navius  the  augur  stood  upon  them. 

Upon  the  side  wall  of  the  Curia  Hostilia  was  a  famous  picture,  executed  by  the  order 
of  M.  Valerius  Mcssalla,  in  honour  of  his  victory  at  Mcssana  over  the  Carthaginians  and 
Hiero,  in  B.C.  264,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire  in  Sicily,  and  made 
Hiero  the  firm  ally  of  Rome.8  This  picture  was  probably  on  that  side  of  the  Curia  which 
adjoined  the  Basilica  Porcia,  for  Cicero  speaks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Valerian 
picture  as  a  place  of  business  ; 9  and  the  Basilica  Porcia  was  occupied  by  bankers'  offices, 
and  used  for  financial  transactions.10  Cicero  represents  Vatinius,  the  creature  of  Cxsar, 
as  seizing  Bibulus  the  Consul  near  the  Valerian  picture,  when  he  was  leaving  the  Curia  at 
the  northern  side,  to  escape  the  rabble  in  the  Forum  on  the  southern.  In  order  to  convey 
Bibulus  into  the  Forum,  which  was  occupied  by  Clodius's  partisans,  Clodius  forms  a  sort 
of  bridge  with  the  wooden  tribunals  on  the  Comitium  from  the  Rostra  down  to  the 
Forum,  and  so  carries  off  his  victim." 

The  Curia  Hostilia  was  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  when  dictator,  as  an  emblem  of  aristocratical 
power.  At  the  same  time  he  removed  the  statues  of  Alcibiadcs  and  Pythagoras,  the 
representatives  of  Hellenic  democracy.12  Sylla's  building  was  burnt  in  U.C.  54,  at  the 
time  of  the  riots  excited  by  the  death  of  Clodius.  The  words  of  Cicero  on  this  occasion, 
in  his  speech  in  defence  of  Milo,  plainly  show  that  the  Curia  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  of  his  day  as  a  symbol  of  aristocratical  influence.    He  calls  it  the  temple  of 


1  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xxxiv.  5, 1 1,  12  ;  Livy.  ii.  10  ;  GclL 
iv.  5. 

5  Dionys.  i.  K7  ;  SchoL  ad  Hor.  F.pod.  xvi.  12. 
'  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  5,  12. 
'  Cic.  I)e  Rep.  ii.  17. 

'  Cic.  Pro  Sestio,  35,  in  Verr.  i.  22,  and  in  numerous 
other  passages  ;  Tac.  Agric.  2. 

•  Livy,  i.  30 ;  Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  17  ;  V'arro,  L.  I.,  v. 
§  155  ;  Atir.  Vict.,  Vir.  III.  4. 

f  Livy.  i.  48  ;  Dionys.  iv.  38  ;  Zonaras,  vii.  9. 


•  Plin.  xxxv.  7  ;  Mommsen,  Rom.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p. 
35,  36,  book  lii.  ch.  2.  »  Cic.  ad  Div.  xiv.  2. 

"  In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  "  Argcntaria,"  Reg. 
viii.  ;  Marini,  Atti,  p.  248;  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1,  11  ; 
Mommsen,  Ann.  </<•//'  Inst.  voL  xvi.  p.  297. 

"  Cic.  in  Vat.  ix.  21. 

13  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xxxiv.  6,  12,  Cic.  Dc  Fin.  v.  i. 
refers  to  this  restoration  by  Sylla  the  dictator,  and 
not,  as  most  commentators  think,  to  the  restoration 
by  Faustus  Sylla. 
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sanctity,  rank,  and  intelligence,  the  shrine  of  national  wisdom,  the  head  of  the  city,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  allies,  the  harbour  of  refuge  for  all  nations,  the  place  which  the  whole 
Roman  world  lias  appropriated  to  one  class  of  its  citizens.1  Sylla's  son  Faustus  restored 
the  Curia,  but  his  building  was  again  pulled  down  by  Julius  Qusar,  under  pretence  of 
a  wish  to  build  a  temple  to  Fclicitas.  but  really  in  order  to  alx>!ish  the  memory  of  Sylla 
and  the  old  senatorial  party.1'  On  another  occasion  the  Curia  was  dismantled  and  the 
roof  pulled  olT  by  the  senatorial  party  themselves.  W  hen  Saturninus  had  been  forced  to 
surrender  in  the  Capitol,  Marius,  who  was  consul,  placed  him  and  his  partisans  in  the 
Curia,  thinking  that  he  would  be  most  secure  there  from  the  violence  of  the  senatorial 
party,  who  would  consider  his  being  placed  there  an  appeal  to  their  forbearance,  and 
would  hesitate  to  attack  a  building  which  was  considered  as  the  sanctum  of  nobility. 
Marius  was  mistaken,  for  the  Curia  was  attacked  at  once,  and  the  wretched  Saturninus 
and  his  adherents  pelted  to  death  with  the  stones  of  the  roof.* 

To  the  right  of  the  Senate-house  stood  the  Gnecostasis,  a  stone  platform  open  to  the 
air,  raised  above  the  Comitium,'  and  so  called  because  it  was  originally  the  place  appro- 
priated to  the  Greek  envoys  of  Marseilles  by  the  Roman  people,  and  after- 
wards  to  the  envoys  of  other  foreign  nations,  at  the  public  spectacles 
anciently  held  in  the  Forum.  The  Massiliots  were  privileged  in  this  way  on  account  of 
the  kindly  feeling  shown  by  them  to  the  Roman  state  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls  in  B.C.  390. r'  The  brazen  shrine  of  Concord,  erected  by  Cn.  Flavius,  Curule 
.Fdile  in  303  B.C..  in  commemoration  of  his  attempt  to  assert  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  l'lebs.  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  placed  on  the  Gnecostasis.  Pliny  also 
mentions  the  removal  of  the  Gnecostasis  to  a  different  site  by  some  one  of  the 
Emperors,  and  the  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  a  reception-hall  in  the  Imj)crial 
times* 

The  Senaculum  was  the  designation  of  a  place  at  which  the  Senate  met  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  just  as  the  Curia?  met  in  the  Comitium.7  It  was  situated,  according  to 
Varro,"  above  the  Gnecostasis.  and  therefore  at  the  side  of  the  Comitium 
on  the  right  of  the  Curia,  and  not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Concord.  I  he 
name  was  afterwards  used  as  the  designation  of  other  meeting-places  of  the  Senate. 
Festus  mentions  two  others,  one  at  the  Capenatian  Gate,  also  mentioned  by  l.ivy.'J  and 
another  at  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  near  the  Circus10  In  the  year  174  B.C.  a  portico,  or 
cloister,  was  built,  reaching  from  the  Temple  of  Saturn  to  the  Senaculum,  and  thence 
to  the  Curia.  This  portico  probably  occupied  the  northern  side  of  the  Sacra  Via,  and 
must  have  passed  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord." 

The  Vulcanal,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Livy,  the  Area  Vulcani,  must  have  been  close  to  the 


1  Cic.  Pro  Mil.  33  ;  Phil.  vi.  4  ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  49. 

*  Dion  Cass.  xl.  50  ;  xliv.      xlvii.  19  ;  li.  22. 

*  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  32  ;  Mcrivalc,  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  ch.  2  ;  Mommsen,  vol.  ni.  p.  215. 

4  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  155  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  1,6  ; 
Julius  Obscq.  24,  28,  31. 

1  Justin,  xliii.  5  ;  Mommsen.  Rom.  Hist,  book  ii. 
ch.  7.  pp.  430,  467. 

»  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  I,  6. 

7  Val.  Max.  ii.  2,  6.  »  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  156. 


"  Festus,  p.  347  ;  Livy.  xxiii.  32. 
10  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  203. 

"  Livy,  xli.  27.  The  reading  of  this  passage  is  un- 
certain. It  would  make  a  more  intelligible  sense  to 
read  "in  Capitolio."  Mommsen  lays  too  much  stress 
upon  the  word  super,  which  1  take  to  mean  little 
more  than  beyond.  (Ann.  dell'  Inst.  xvi.  p.  292.J 
Detlefsen,  in  Ann.  dell'  Inst,  xxxii.  p.  154.  thinks 
that  this  refers  to  the  Curia  Calabra,  but  such  a  sup- 
position is  unnecessary. 
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Senaculum,  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol.1  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  an  open  spat  e 
of  sonic  extent,  used  for  public  meetings,  especially  those  of  the  Comitia 

,  ...  -  VuL.uutL 

Tributa,2  and  dedicated  to  Vulcan.    Sacrifices  of  small  fish  were  offered  to 
Vulcan  here,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  that  god  stood  also  here  in  the  earliest  times,  but 
it  was  afterwards,  on  the  enlargement  of  the  pomterium  beyond  the  Palatine,  removed 
for  religious  reasons  to  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  the  Vulcanal  became  simply  a  con- 
secrated area.3 

The  Temple  of  Concord  was  built  upon  a  part  of  this  area,  and  it  was  hence  called 
Area  Concordia-.'  Romulus  is  said  to  have  dedicated  a  brazen  group  of  statuary 
representing  a  four-horse  chariot  there,  and  to  have  planted  the  lotus  tree,  the  roots 
of  which  reached  to  the  Forum  Julium.  The  statues  of  Horatius  Cocks  and  of  a 
gladiator  who  had  been  struck  by  lightning  were  placed  upon  it  by  the  advice  of  the 
Etruscan  augurs.5 

The  Rostra,  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  stood  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the 
Forum."  Julius  Carsar  built  new  Rostra  at  the  eastern  end.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  old  Rostra  were  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  open  ^  ^  ^ 
area  of  the  Forum,  but  only  that  they  were  nearly  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  Forum.  This  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  Appian,  that  Marius's 
head  was  placed  by  Sylla  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  before  the  Rostra.7  The  shows 
of  gladiators  could  be  best  surveyed  from  thence,  and  therefore  the  place  must  have 
commanded  a  view  of  the  widest  part  of  the  Forum.s  Further,  an  orator  speaking  from 
them  could  turn  either  to  the  Comitium  or  to  the  Forum  as  he  chose,  and  they  were 
therefore  placed  between  the  two,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  and  not  far  from  the 
Curia  Hostilia. 

The  origin  of  their  name  is  well  known.  At  the  end  of  the  great  Latin  war  in  B.C.  33S 
the  power  of  the  Latin  League  was  completely  destroyed,  and  their  fleet  at  Antium,  which 
town  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  appropriated 
some  of  the  ships,  and  burnt  others,  and  decorated  the  orators'  platform  with  their 
beaks  (rosfnt).11 

Upon  the  Arch  of  Constantine  there  is  still  extant  a  bas-relief,  which  represents  an 
orator  addressing  the  people  from  the  Rostra,  and  a  rude  picture  of  them  is  also  given 
upon  a  denarius  of  the  Gens  Lollia.1*  These  representations  refer  to  the  later  or  Julian 
Rostra,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  shape  of  the  old  Rostra  was  similar.  Hence  it 
appears  that  they  consisted  of  a  curved  platform  raised  on  arches,  with  a  surrounding 
parapet,  and  that  they  somewhat  resembled  the  ambones,  or  reading-desks,  still 
to  be  seen  in  ancient  churches,  as  in  S.  Clemcnte  and  S.  Lorenzo  at  Rome  and 
elsewhere. 

A  great  number  of  statues  were  placed  near  the  Rostra.  Among  these  arc  mentioned 
by  name  those  of  the  three  Sibyls,  the  earliest  bronze  statues  at  Rome,  of  Camillus  and 

1  t.ivy.  xxxix.  46  ;  Fcsttis,  p.  290.  "  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  49  :  i»  filau  mv  njf  iyapat. 

'  Dionys.  vi.  67  ;  vii.  17  ;  xi.  39  ;  ii.  50.  7  App.  B.  C.  i.  94.               "  Cic.  1'hil.  ix.  7. 

•  Plut.  Rom.  Qua-st.  47  ;  CM.  Cap.  x.  Kal.  Sept.  *  I.ivy,  viii.  14  ;  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  5,  1 1  : 
'  Livy.  xxxix.  56  ;  xl.  19;  ix.  46.  Mominscn,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  368,  464. 

•  Plut.  Rom.  24;  l'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  44.  Sec  "  Sec  Smith's  Diet.  Ant.  s.v.  Rostra;  Spanheini. 
above,  p.  83.    Gell,  iv.  5  ;  Festus,  p.  29a  De  Usu  Numism.  ii.  p.  191. 
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M;cnius,  of  four  ambassadors  who  were  killed  by  the  Fidenates  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  of  Cnanis  Octavius,  who  lost  his  life  as  ambassador  to  King  Antiochus,1 
and  of  Pompcy  and  Sylla.*  The  Fcedus  Latinum  and  the  Duodecim  Tabular  were  also 
placed  there  on  a  brazen  column.*  The  curved  ridge  of  brickwork  near  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  was,  when  first  found,  supposed  to  be  the  old  Rostra,  but  it  is  probably  of  a 
later  date.  Becker  thinks  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the  substructure  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Genius  of  the  Roman  people  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius.4 

On  the  Comitium,  at  least  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  stood  the  Pnttor's 
Tribunal.5  This  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  fixed  building,  but  as  a  moveable 
^  ^  ^  wooden  platform  and  chair.  A  dictator  or  consul  sometimes  also  placed 
his  chair  of  judgment  on  the  Comitium,  as  at  the  trial  of  M.  Manlius," 
and  the  petition  of  the  Locrensian  envoys.7  The  phrase  "to  ascend  the  tribunal" 
shows  that  it  was  a  raised  dais  on  which  the  magistrate's  chair  was  placed  ;8  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  steps  of  the  Aurelian  tribunal,  which  perhaps  was  a  tribunal  erected  by 
Aurelius  Cotta,  Consul  in  H.c.  "JA^  A  great  variety  of  lawsuits  were  tried  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  were  several  tribunals  in  different  parts  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  He 
speaks  of  a  bridge  made  by  Vatinius  from  the  Rostra  to  the  Forum,  by  piling  up  the 
wooden  platforms  and  benches  and  chairs  of  the  numerous  tribunals,  along  which  Vatinius 
carried  off  the  unfortunate  Consul  Bibulus,  and  also  mentions  the  violent  ejection  by 
the  same  demagogue  of  the  magistrates  from  their  tribunals. n  The  body  of  Clodius 
was  burnt  on  a  pile  made  partly  of  these  wooden  tribunals,  and  in  the  remarkable  scene 
described  by  Suetonius,  at  the  funeral  of  Caesar,  among  other  combustibles  which  the 
mob  collected  in  order  to  burn  his  body  in  the  Forum  were  the  wooden  tribunals  and 
benches.11 

There  were  apparently  two  Putealia  or  well-mouths  in  the  Forum.  One  was  opposite 
to  the  Curia  Hostilia,  and  on  the  Comitium,  near  the  statue  of  the  augur  Attus  Navius,14 
and  the  other,  the  Putcal  of  Libo,  was  near  the  Arch  of  Fabius  at  the 
eastern  end.13  Originally  the  enclosure  of  a  well,  putcal  came  afterwards  to 
signify  any  enclosure  in  the  shape  of  a  well-mouth,  enclosing  a  spot  held  to  be  sacred 
according  to  the  augural  superstitions.  Several  ancient  putealia  are  preserved  in  the 
Italian  museums. 

The  most  celebrated  Temple  of  Janus,  for  there  were  several  others  in  Rome,  stood  in 
front  of  the  Curia.14    It  was  probably  a  very  small,  old-fashioned  temple,  and  did  not 


1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  5,  1 1  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  2. 
1'rocop.  i.  25  mentions  t«  r/n'n  <\ma,  which  may  mean 
the  Sibyls  ;  and  Anastasius,  Vit.  Honor,  i.  p.  121,  and 
V'it.  Hadrian,  i.  p.  254,  speaks  of  the  churches  of  S. 
Adriano,  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  and  S.  Martina,  as 
"  in  tribus  fatis."  Part  of  the  Forum  was  after- 
wards, in  the  eighth  century,  called  "tria  fata."  See 
Bunsen's  Bcschrcibung,  iii.  2.  124;  also  Cyprian, 
Epist.  xxi.  3,  "  ad  tria  fata  asundissf? 

5  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  18,  xliii.  49  ;  Suet.  Cars.  75  ; 
App.  B.  C.  i.  97. 

3  Diod.  Sic  xii.  26  ;  Cic.  Pro  Balb.  xxiii.  53. 

4  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  2. 

5  Cell.  xx.  1,  §5  1  r,  47  :  "Ad  prauorein  in  comitium." 


*  Livy.  vi.  15. 
7  Ibid.  xxix.  16. 

»  Cic.  in  Vat.  §  34  ;  Livy,  xxviii.  26  ;  Mart.  xi.  98, 
17. 

'  Cic.  Pro  Cluent.  §  93.  See  also  Pro  Flacco,  § 
66  ;  Pro  Sestio,  §  34. 

'*  Cic.  in  Vat.  ix.  §  21.:  ch.  xiv.  §  34. 

11  Suet.  Jul.  Cxs.  84  ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  49  ;  Asc.  Arg. 
in  Mil.  34- 

Cic.  Dc  Div.  i.  17  ;  Plin.  Nat  Hist,  xxxiv.  5,  t  /  ; 
Livy,  i.  36  ;  Dionys.  iii.  71. 
11  Hor.  P.p.  i.  19,  18  ;  Sat.  ii.  6,  35  ;  Pcrs.  iv.  49. 

Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  13,  14;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  257; 
Procop.  Goth.  i.  25  ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 
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occupy  much  space.    The  double  head  of  this  god's  image  was  significant  of  his  peculiar 
province  as  god  of  opening,  the  most  ancient  gateways  being  constructed 
with  two  arches  and  a  chamber  between  them,  and  the  shape  of  his  temple  Tj,li^ 
was  probably  that  of  a  gateway  chamber  open  at  both  ends.    Hence  the 
word  jaiius  was  applied  generally  in  Latin  to  all  archways,  and  therefore  Horace  speaks 
of  the  highest,  central,  and  lowest  jani  in  the  Forum,  offices  under  archways,  at  which  the 
financial  business  of  the  day  was  carried  on.1     Over  some  of  these  archways  were 
chambers  occupied  by  merchants  and  men  of  business.     The  well-known  custom  of 
keeping  the  doors  of  Janus's  Temple  open  during  war,  and  shut  during  peace,  was  usually 
explained  by  the  story  of  a  repulse  inflicted  on  the  Sabines  by  the  god's  interference.2  A 
deeper  meaning  may  be  found  in  the  idea  that  Janus  was  the  power  who  presided 
over  the  beginning  of  every  act,  and  who  gave  his  blessing  to  the  troops  marching  out 
through  the  city  gate  to  war.    This  ceremony  of  opening  the  Temple  of  Janus  is  recorded 
for  the  last  time  when  Gordian  III.  marched  against  the  Persian  army  which  had 
invaded  Syria.8 

During  the  later  times  of  the  Republican  government  at  Rome,  in  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  after  the  drain  upon  the  population  caused  by  the  great  wars  had 
ceased,  and  wealth  and  commerce  had  begun  to  increase  rapidly,4  the  want  of  more  com? 
modious  public  buildings  for  the  transaction  of  business  must  have  been  felt,  and  we 
find  Cato  the  Censor,  in  B.C.  184,  applying  some  of  the  public  funds  in  purchasing  the 
courts  of  two  private  houses  belonging  to  Mxnius  and  Titus,  situated  in  the  district  of  the 
I.autumia.-,  and  also  four  shops  adjoining.  Upon  this  site  he  built  the  Basilica 
Porcia*  The  north  side  of  the  Forum  was  perhaps  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,,,  that  a  basilica  should  be  in  the  warmest 
situation  for  the  convenience  of  merchants  in  cold  weather.  As  many  of  them  were  open 
buildings,  without  side  walls  or  central  roof,  this  caution  was  not  without  considerable 
meaning.  The  name  of  these  buildings  indicates  that  their  design  came  from  Greece,7 
and  it  is  plain  from  Cicero's  letters  that  some  of  the  celebrated  architects  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  the  city  were  Greeks.  The  shape  of  a  basilica  may  be  best  learnt 
from  the  churches  which  were  built  upon  the  model  of  basilica?,  of  which  many  remain 
at  Rome  and  Ravenna.8  A  central  nave  divided  by  pillars  from  two  side  aisles,  over 
which  galleries  were  built,  constituted  the  main  part  of  these  public  buildings.  At  one 
or  both  ends  was  a  circular  apse  used  for  legal  trials.  The  central  nave  was  sometimes 
covered  with  a  roof,  and  sometimes  open  to  the  air.  They  were  frequented  by  loiterers 
as  well  as  by  business  men,  and  to  take  a  turn  in  the  basilica  with  any  one  to  whom  you 
might  wish  to  show  a  little  attention  was  considered  at  Rome  equivalent  to  a  morning 
call.9  Cato's  Basilica  was  placed  near  the  Curia  Hostilia,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
Forum,  as  is  shown  by  the  express  statement  of  Plutarch,  and  also  by  the  fact  men- 

1  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1,  54;  Sat.  ii.  3,  19;  Cic.  De  Ornc.  «  Vitruv.  v.  1. 

.i.  25  ;  Phil.  vi.  5.                     »  Ov.  Fast.  i.  269.  '  /W.A«*>j  o™}.    Sec  the  description  of  Const. in- 

*  Gibbon,  ch.  vii. ;  Jul.  Capit  in  Cord.  iii.  ;  Aur.  tine's  Basilica  in  chap.  viii. 

Vict.  C.T's.  xxviL  ;  Oros.  vii.  19.  «  The  Basilicas  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Agnese  at 

4  On  the  enormous  increase  in  wealth  at  this  time,  Rome,  and  S.  Apollinarc  in  Classe  at  Ravenna,  art- 
sec  Mommsen,  vol.  ii.  p.  382.  perhaps  the  best  examples. 

»  Livy,  xxxix  44.  *  Cic.  Pro  Muricna,  ch.  xxxiv.  70. 
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tioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Cicero,  who  says  that  Mamius,  when  his  house  was  removed 
to  make  room  for  the  basilica,  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  erecting  a  balcony  over 
one  of  the  columns,  from  whence  he  might  view  the  gladiatorial  combats  in  the  Forum.1 
In  the  riot  over  Clodius's  corpse,  in  which  the  Curia  was  burnt,  the  Basilica  Porcia,  which 
was  close  by,  also  suffered  much  damage,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  restored  under 
the  same  name.2 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Forum  with  the  Basilica  I'orcia  stood  the  Basilica  Fulvia  et 
.Emilia.     It  was  first  built  in  the  year  B.C.  i"y,  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  the  Censor, 

and  was  placed  behind  the  new  silversmiths'  shops  on  the  north  side  of  the 
/1,,.,/y,  /•«,%•  m   |.-orum.»    The  colleague  of  Fulvius   in  the  Censorship  was   M.  yEmilius 

Lepidus,  and  a  descendant  of  his  a  century  afterwards,  when  Consul,  deco- 
rated the  basilica  with  the  busts  or  profiles  in  relief  of  his  ancestors  represented  on 
circular  shields,  a  mode  of  commemoration  often  adopted  at  Rome.4  These  were 
probably  placed,  like  the  portraits  of  the  Popes  in  S.  l'aolo  Fuori  lc  Mura,  along  the 
entablature  between  the  upper  and  lower  columns  of  the  sides  of  the  building.  A 
restoration  of  this  basilica  took  place  in  B.C.  54,  when  L.  /Fmilius  l'aullus  was  /Kdile.  He 
was  anxious  to  gain  popularity  in  order  to  secure  his  election  to  the  praitorship  and  consul- 
ship, and  among  other  public  works  he  undertook  to  beautify  and  restore  the  basilica 
built  by  his  ancestors.  At  the  same  time,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cicero,  he  laid  out 
a  still  larger  sum  of  money  upon  another  basilica,  the  name  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  which  may  have  been  distinguished  from  the  Basilica  Fulvia  et  ^Fmilia  as  the 
Basilica  Paulli.4  The  words  of  Cicero  seem  to  indicate  that  the  old  Basilica  Fulvia  et 
.Emilia  was  in  the  middle  of  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Forum  ;  between  the  Church 
of  S.  Adriatio  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.    The  new  Basilica  Paulli  was 

possibly  an  addition  to  the  old  one  on  the  south-eastern  side.  When  it 
/.,;*...., j /.;»,,;.  ^ _^  burnt  in  B.C.  14,  the  fire  endangered  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  it  was 
therefore  not  far  from  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Forum,  otherwise  the  distance  from 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  would  be  too  great  to  justify  the  language  used  by  Dion  Cassius  about 
the  conflagration."  Again  in  A.l>.  22  this  building  was  restored  and  decorated  by  another 
l'aullus  .Emilius  Lepidus,7  and  its  magnificence  is  afterwards  spoken  of  by  Pliny,  who 

'  Plut.  C;il.  Maj.  i<)  ;  Cat.  Min.  5  ;  Asc.  ad  Cic.  '  Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  16,  §  14.     Four  great  public 

Div.  in  Cee.  16,  Pro  Mil.  Arg.  3.    Plallt.  Capt.  iv.  2,  works   are  here  alluded  to  by  Cicero.     (1)  The 

23  :8ij\  Curculio.  iv.  1,  it  (472).  mentions  the  fish-  Basilica   /Emilia  et   Fulvia  in   the   Forum.  \i\ 

market  as  behind  a  basilica.    But  both  these  pas-  The  Basilica  Faulli.    (3)  The  enlargement  of  the 

sages  are  interpolations  of  a  later  date  than  Plautus,  Forum  towards  the  QuirinaL    (4)  The  Septa  Julia, 

who  died  in  B.C.  183  Cic.  Brutus,  xv.  $  60),  the  year  Becker  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  money 

after  Catos  censorship,  and  Livy  says  (xxvi.  27)  that  given  to  Paullus  by  Cesar  as  a  bribe  is  alluded  to  by 

there  were  iw  basilica-  before  Calo's  time.     The  Cicero,  for  Cicero's  letter  was  written  three  years 

interpolated  lines  may  therefore  refer  to  one  of  the  before  the  consulship  of  l'aullus,  during  which  he 

other  basilica-  subsequently  built.  received  the  bribe.   (I'lut.  C.  C.i-s.  20  ;  App.  15.  C.  ii. 

*  Ascon.  Introd.  ad  Cic.  pro  Mil.  f  3.  26.}    Cicero  is  speaking  of  Paullus  as  at  this  time  an 

'  Livy.  \l.  51  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  $  4;  Cic,  Acad.  ii.  enemy  of  Caesar.  It  was  said  that  Paullus  afterwards, 

22.  §  70 ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  30.  when  Consul,  spent  a  sum  received  from  C;esar  as 

1  Plits.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  3,  4.    A  shield  of  silver,  the  price  of  reconciliation  on  the  Basilica  Paulli. 

with  a  picture  or  profile  of  Hasdrubal  Barca.  was  '•  Ingenti  mercedc,"  says  Suet.  Jul.  29.     Cic.  ad 

taken  in  Spain  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  deposited  AtL  vi.  3,  2. 

in  the  Capitol.  (I.ivy,  xxv.  39.  Sec  also  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  *  Dion  Cass.  liv.  24. 

83  :  Sit.  ltal.  xvii.  398.)  7  Tac.  Ann.  lii.  72. 
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especially  mentions  its  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  and  classes  it  with  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  the  world.1 

Another  basilica  is  mentioned  by  Varro  as  having  stood  above  the  Gnecostasis.-  He 
calls  it  the  Basilica  Opimia,  and  connects  it  with  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  Concord,  built  by  L.  Opimius  n.c.  121,  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus      ^fj,  ',' 
and  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratical  party.3    This  basilica  therefore  stood 
near  the  still  remaining  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  probably  on  the 
north  side  of  them,  where  the  present  street  ascends  to  the  Ara  Cojli. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  Forum,  but  nearer  to  the  Comitium,  stood  the  statue  or 
shrine  of  Venus  Cloacina,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  situated  on  the  spot  where  the  Romans 
and  Sabines  were  reconciled.4  Plautus  speaks  of  the  shrine  of  Cloacina 
as  a  well-known  place  in  the  Forum,  and  in  the  story  of  Virginia  in  Livy 
it  is  placed  near  the  New  Shops  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum.1  In  Becker's 
"Handbook  of  Roman  Antiquities"  a  coin  is  figured  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
this  shrine.'1 

A  column,  called  the  M;enian  Column,  in  honour  of  C.  M.xnius  the  Dictator,  who  in 
B.C.  338  had  finally  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  league  by  his  victories,  stood  at  this  end  of 
the  Forum.7    It  was  when  the  sun  had  passed  this  column  and  was  sinking 
towards  the  Career  Mamertinus,  that  the  crier  in  ancient  times  used  to 
proclaim  the  last  hour  of  the  day,  when  business  was  supposed  to  close. 
This  proclamation  was  made  in  the  Comitium,8  and  therefore  the  column  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Comitium.    It  was  also  apparently  a  place  of  meeting  for  persons 
engaged  in  lawsuits,  who  wished  to  secure  the  aid  of  counsel." 

Near  the  Arch  of  Scvcrus  was  found  the  base  of  the  famous  column  adorned  with  the 
beaks  of  some  Carthaginian  ships  taken  by  Duilius,  at  Mylaj,  in  H.C.  260.    The  inscription 
on  it,  and  a  restoration  of  the  column  itself  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Palace  of  the  Conservators  on  the  Capitol.10    As  C^'J,"' 
this  column  was  certainly  near  the  Rostra  and  Comitium,11  the  discovery-  of 
its  pedestal  near  the  Arch  of  Scvcrus  confirms  the  opinion  that  they  were  situated  in  this 
part  of  the  Forum. 

Along  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Forum  ran  a  row  of  shops  called  the  New  Shops. 
They  were  in  the  early  times  occupied  by  butchers  and  schoolmasters,  as 
the  story  of  Virginia  shows,  but  afterwards  by  silversmiths.1-     I  hey  stood 
in  front  of  the  Basilica  Fulvia  et  yHmilia  when  it  was  first  built,  but  were  removed 


1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  !  5,  24  ;  Varro.  I„  L.  vi.  §  4. 
*  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  1 56;  Marini  atti  dci  Frat.  Arv. 
p.  212  ;  Cic.  Pro  Sost.  67. 

3  App.  B.  C.  i.  26  ;  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  17  ;  Aug.  Dc 
Civ.  Dci,  iii.  25.  Pecker  thinks  it  possible  that  the 
line  in  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1,  24,  "  Dilcs  damnosos 
maritos  apud  Leucadiam  Oppiam,"  may  be  amended, 
"apud  Concordiam  Opimiani." 

4  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  29,  36,  §  119. 
B  I. ivy,  iii.  48. 

«  Becker,  Rom.  Alt.,  Theil  i.  Tab.  5.  No.  4. 


7  Plin.   Nat.  Hist,  xxtiv.  5,   11  ;  Livy,  viii.  13; 
Mommwn,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  368.    Livy  speaks  of 
an  equestrian  statue,  and  not  of  a  column. 
"  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  60  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  §  5. 
»  Cic.  Div.  in  Cue.  16;  Pro  Sost.  58. 
>"  Canina,  For.  Rom.  p.  301,  nolo. 
"  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxix.  5,  11  ;  Sil.  It.il.  vi.  663, 
nivea  molts,  of  white  marble.    Quint.  Inst.  Or.  i.  7. 
"  in  Rostris."    Serv.  Ad  Ceorg.  iii.  29. 

11  Sec  the  Rheinisthcs  Museum  for  1857,  pp.  215 
223  ;  Varro.  ap.  Non.  p.  532  ;  Livy,  iii.  44,  48. 
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in  I. ivy's  time.    On  high  festival  days  the  gilded  shields  which  had  been  taken  In  mi  the 

Samnites  were  exhibited  in  these  shuns.1    A  similar  row  of  shops,  called  the 
rj".,'„\        Old  Shops,  lfc.rdcicd  the  south-western  siile  of  the  Forum  area.2    They  were 

under  arcades,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Bologna,  Turin,  many  of  the 
modern  Italian  towns,  and  the  Rous  at  Chester.    Over  the  arcades  were  open  balconies, 
^  called  Maniana,  projecting  beyond  the  pillars  of  the  arcades,  from  which 

the  jjames  and  gladiatorial  spectacles  could  be  conveniently  viewed  .  and  these 
balconies  were  painted  with  various  devices/1  The  whole  of  the  balconies  on  the  south- 
west  were  painted  by  Scrapion.  a  famous  scene-painter,'  ami  a  story  seems  to  have  been 
current  at  Rome  about  Crassus.  the  celebrated  advocate,  who  was  one  day  cross-examining 
a  witness  at  one  of  the  tribunals  in  the  l-'orum,  m  ar  the  Old  Shops.  The  witness  became 
impatient,  and  exclaimed,  "What  you  do  take  me  for,  sir '"and  Crassus,  pointing  to 
the  j>icture,  on  the  wall  of  the  Old  Shops,  of  an  idiotic-looking  Gaul  with  his  tongue 
lolling  out,  replied,  "  I  take  you  for  just  such  a  fellow  as  that.""'  Cicero  relates  a  similar 
joke  of  his  own  upon  an  opponent,  ami  adds  that  the  picture  he  pointed  to  was  that  of  a 
Gaul  with  a  hideously-distorted  expression,  flabby  cheeks,  and  a  protruded  tongue,  painted 
upon  a  shield,  hung  up  by  Maritis  after  his  Cimbrie  campaign"  The  modern  counter- 
parts of  these  pictures  are  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  Southern 
Tyrol  and  Italy,  but  they  now  generally  take  the  form  of  saints  and  angels  instead  of 
conquerors  and  captives.  Some  incendiary  fires  caused  by  petty  spite  are  recorded 
by  I  .ivy  as  having,  in  lt.c.  210.  burnt  dow  n  parts  of  the  Forum  called  the  Seven  Shops 
afterwards  called  the  Five  Shops,  the  silversmiths'  shops,  afterwards  called  the  New 
Shops,  some  private  houses,  part  of  the  l.autumian  district,  the  fish-market,  and  the 
Royal  Court.  The  Royal  Court  {Atrium  Ks^ittin)  stood  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Vest  a. 
which  was  saved  from  this  fire  with  difficulty  by  the  courage  of  thirteen  slaves.7  The 
restoration  of  the  shops  by  the  Censors,  at  the  public  expense,  is  recorded  in  1U'.  200.,  and 
it  may  hence  be  concluded  that  the  shop-  were  State  property.* 

At  the  upper  or  north-western  end  of  the  Forum,  besides  the  Basilica  Opimia,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  which  stood  back  behind  the  area  called  the  Senaculum, 
W.M  -   .'  <n    tncrc  wcr'-  bu'lt  before  the  time  of  Julius  Ca  sar  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
EntU         temples  in  Rome— the  Temple  of  Concord  and  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  The 
/;•«//,•  <</       situation  of  the  former  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  overlooking  the  Forum 

and  Comitiuni,  by  Fcstus  as  between  the  Capitol  and  Forum,  and  by  Dion 
("assius  as  near  the  prison.  Livy  also  connects  the  area  of  Concord  with  the  Yulcanal. 
which  was  here  as  we  have  seen."    These  descriptions  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the 

1  Livy,  xxvi.  1 1  ;  ix.  40.  :  Ibid.  xxvi.  17).    Those  on  the  south  side  were  first 

*  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  22.  \  70.  rebuilt  in  A. I  .e.  543  Ibid,  xxvii.  11)  :  those  on  the 
'  Paul.  Diac.  p.  135  ;  Vitniv.  v.  I.  i^wrr^a.  north  side  were  rebuilt  about  A.l.c.  560  Tcstus,  p. 
4  Mm.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  10,  §  113.  236).  T'rliths.  Khem.  Mus.  v.  157.1  After  that  time 
1  Ibid.  xxxv.  4,  S.  ihey  bee/an  to  be  called  Veteres  and  Nova:,  from  the 

•  Cic.  lie  Oral.  ii.  66.  dates  of  their  respective  restorations  iRitschl,  Opusc. 
7  Livy.  xxvi.  27.  ii.  3S71.  The  butchers'  shops  were  removed  into  the 
"  Ibid,  xxvii.  11.  The  shops  were  at  first  butchers'     back  streets  Livy.  xlv.  16). 

shops  (Livy,  iii.  4H1.  They  were  then  changed  into  »  Plut.  Cam.  42  ;  Fcst.  p.  347  :  Dion  Cass,  lviii. 
goldsmiths'  shops  at  some  time  before  A.  I.e.  444  [I  ;  Li\ y,  xl.  19,  xxxix.  56  ;  Julius  «.»bsc*|.  59,  60.  Sec 
I  Ibid.  ix.  40).    They  were  all  burnt  in  A.V.C.  542     also  Aug.  Dc  Civ.  Dei.  iii.  25  ;  Statius,  -Silv.,  i.  1,  31. 
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excavations  conducted  in  1817,  1S30,  and  1835,  when  the  foundations  of  a  temple  were 
uncovered  standing  behind  the  Arcli  of  Sevcrus,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  street- 
Inscriptions  were  discovered  on  the  spot  which  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  was  the 
ground-plan  of  the  Temple  of  Concord.1  This  temple  was  founded  by  Camillus  in 
it.i .  367,  on  the  memorable  4>ccasion  when  the  Senate,  after  a  long  and  anxious  debate, 
wisely  determined  to  throw  open  the  consulate  to  the  plebeian  order.2  It  was  placed 
above  the  old  meeting-place  of  the  privileged  families  {geutes),  as  if  constantly  to  remind 
them  tint  the  newly-established  concord  of  the  community  was  under  the  special  sanction 
of  the  -nds. 

We  do  not  distinctly  hear  of  any  restoration  of  this  temple  until  Tiberius  rebuilt  it 
in  honour  of  his  German  campaign  of  A  i>.  6  and  7,  and  dedicated  it  in  A. I).  10  in  the 
name  of  his  brother  and  of  himself.3  A  considerable  enlargement  of  the  temple  took 
place,  either  at  this  time  or  at  some  other  time  after  the  Tabularium  was  built,  since  the 
wall  of  the  temple,  the  foundations  of  which  are  now  left,  comes  quite  close  to  the 
Tabularium,  and  would  rentier  the  ornamentation  on  its  walls  tpiite  invisible.  The 
ornamental  architecture  of  the  Tabularium  was  therefore  erected  before  the  temple  was 
enlarged.  It  seems  impossible  that  the  restoration  by  Tiberius  could  have  been  the 
first,  and  we  may  with  reason  conclude  that  when  the  Consul  Opitnius,  on  the  death 
<>f  C.  Gracchus,  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,  he  restored 
and  enlarged  the  old  Temple  of  Camillus.' 

Thi>  temple  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Pantheon,  or  museum,  for  it  was  decorated 
with  a  great  number  of  statues  of  various  gods,  among  which  were  those  of  Apollo  and 
Juno  by  Iktton,  of  Latona  by  Kuphranor,  of  .Usculapius  and  Hygiua  by  Niceratus,  and 
of  Mars  and  Mercury  by  Piston,  and  with  pictures  of  the  god  Liber  by  N'icias,  an  Athenian 
artist,  and  of  Marsyas  by  Zeuxis.  The  sacristan  also  exhibited  as  curiosities  four 
elephants  cut  in  obsidian,  presented  by  Augustus,  and  the  veritable  sardonyx  which 
had  been  set  in  the  ring  of  Polycratcs.'  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  remaining  foundations 
of  the  r.Y/r?  of  the  temple  are  two  huge  pedestals,  which  probably  supported  two  of  the 
above-mentioned  statues. 

The  form  of  the  latest  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  can  be  traced  from  its 
foundations,  anil  presents  a  singular  deviation  from  the  usual  plan  of  a  Roman  temple. 
The/vwwj- is  smaller  than  the  eef/a,  and  forms  a  kind  of  porch  to  it,  and  the  cella  has 
greater  breadth  than  depth  ;  the  former  measuring  S2  feet  in  breadth  and  45  in  depth, 
and  the  latter  147  feet  in  width  by  78  in  depth.  The  lower  part  was  apparently 
built  with  rubble,  and  faced  on  the  outside  with  travertine  and  hard  tufa  stone,  which 


1  Canina,  Indie,  p.  2S5.  A  coin  of  Tiberius  re- 
pr'-srnting  this  temple  and  a  fragment  of  the  Capi- 
tulme  plan  .ire  also  mentioned  by  Kcber  among  the 
proofs  of  its  identity.  (Keber.  p.  77.)  I  have  not 
seen  these. 

•  Plut.  Cam.  42  ;  I. ivy,  vi.  4;  ;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  641. 

1  Ov  Fast.  Inc.  cit.  ;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  8  ;  Suet.  Tib. 
2o  ;  \  crrius  in  Fast.  I'ra'ncst. 

'  App.  It.  C.  i.  26;  Plut.  C.  Grace.  17;  Aug.  Dc 
Civ.  Dei,  iii.  25.  Dr.  Dyer,  in  his  article  "  Koma," 
in  Smith  *  Diet.  Ant.,  places  the  Temple  of  Camillus 


on  the  Aix.  and  supposes  that  Opimius  v.as  the 
first  founder  of  the  sub-Capitohne  temple.  But 
he  appears  to  strain  the  meaning  of  avairro%  and 
f>ro<f>t\ir,-  too  much.  The  site  near  the  Forum  antl 
Curia,  where  the  quarrels  took  place,  was  most 
appropriate  to  the  temple  commemorating  their 
happy  termination.  (See  Merkel  on  Ov.  Fast, 
p.  exxv.) 

'  Win.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  8.  19,  §§  73.  78,  80,  89; 
xxxv.  10,  36,  \\  66,  131  ;  xxxvi.  26,  \  196  :  xxxvii.  1.  , 

u 
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again  w  ere  covered  with  slabs  of  marble.  As  the  temple  stood  out  from  the  slope  of 
the  Capitolinc,  this  basement  is  of  considerable  height  in  front,  and  the  temple  was 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  the  ruins  of  which  remain.1  Portions  of  the  variegated 
marbles  with  which  the  interior  was  lined,  and  in  particular  the  enormous  threshold 
stone  of  African  marble,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  style  of  the  temple  was  Corinthian, 
as  is  shown  by  a  coin  of  Tiberius  which  represents  it,  and  had  six  columns  in  front, 
and  three  figures  embracing,  as  a  symbol  of  concord,  at  the  top.  One  of  the  bases  of 
the  columns,  very  richly  carved,  is  preserved  in  the  Capitolinc  Museum.  Canina,  with 
immense  labour  and  pains,  fitted  together  a  number  of  small  fragments  found  on  the 
spot,  and  thus  restored  a  portion  of  the  frieze,  which  shows  the  decorative  work  to  have 
been  of  extraordinary  beauty.    This  is  now  in  the  corridor  of  the  Tabularium.2 

The  manuscript  of  the  anonymous  traveller  preserved  in  the  library  at  Kinsiedlen 
gives  the  inscription,  which  was  still  /;/  situ  in  the  ninth  century.  It  is  as  follows : — 
"S.P.o.R.  (?)  AITKM  ("ON(  < iRtilAK  VKTTSTATK  CONl.Al'SAM  IN  MKLIOREM  FACIKM  OI'KKF. 
I  I  <ti.it  siM.r.NimilouK  kkstitukri  NT."3  The  temple  is  also  mentioned  as  still 
standing  in  the  "  Ordo  Romanus,"  a  procession  route-book  of  the  twelfth  century.4  The 
stones  were  probably  carried  away  for  building  purposes  in  the  time  of  Nicholas  V.3 
liven  before  its  magnificent  restoration  by  Tiberius,  this  temple  must  have  been  of 
considerable  size,  as  we  find  the  Senate  frequently  assembling  in  it.  The  most  celebrated 
debates  which  took  place  here  were  those  at  the  time  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and 
the  third  Catilinarian  oration  was  probably  delivered  from  the  steps  of  this  temple  to  the 
assembled  people  after  the  most  exciting  of  these  debates.  Sejanus  was  here  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  Senate,  and  his  body  throw  n  down  the  steps  to  the  rabble  in  the  Forum. 
Meetings  of  the  Senate  continued  to  be  held  here  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Empire, 
in  the  times  of  Alexander,  Severus,  and  l'robus."  It  was  used  not  only  for  the  convenience 
of  its  situation  in  criminal  cases,  as  being  close  to  the  prison,  but  also  from  the  pacific 
political  reminiscences  and  the  religious  feelings  connected  with  it. 

Dionysius  mentions  that  there  was  in  his  time  an  old  altar  dedicated  to  Cronos  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  ascent  from  the  1-orum  to  the  Capitol,  and  that  the  legend 
as  told  by  the  poet  Euxcnus  and  other  Italian  mythographers  was,  that  the 
7s£f       EPcans  front  Pisa  in  Klis,  who  came  over  with  Hercules  to  Italy,  had 
founded  it.7    This  seems,  however,  to  be  an  attempt  to  connect  the  old 
Italian  deity  Saturnus  with  the  Hellenic  Cronos,  and  to  have  arisen  in  the  Philo-Hellenic 
age  of  Rome  from  the  same  source  as  the  other  Hellenic  myths  in  Italy — the  desire  of 
proving  that  all  Italian  civilization  proceeded  from  Hellas.    Dionysius  afterwards  men- 
tions the  altar  again  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple.     The  temple,  he  says, 
was  dedicated  in  the  consulship  of  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  and  M.  Mitmcius,  H.C.  40.7. 
though  some  writers  referred  its  foundation  to  Titus  Lartius,  the  Consul  of  the  previous 

1  Cicero  speaks  of  these  steps  as  "j-rudus  con-      Mommscn  and  others  from  A<//<;,  as  the  god  of 

COnHse."    (Phil.  vii.  ch.  viii.)  sowinp.    (Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  173.    Sec  Fcstus.  p. 

'•'  Reber,  Rumen  Ronis.  p.  76.  325  ;  l'lut.  Q.  R.  42  :  "  Saturnus  .1  sationibus.")  The 

••  M.ihillon.  Vet.  Analcct.  vol.  iv.  p.  506.  fak  with  which  he  was  represented  seems  to  confirm 


'  Ibid.  Mus.  Ilal.  li.  p.  14.3.  this,  but  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  makes  it 

'  Reber,  Ruinen  Roms,  p.  So  doubtful.    A  tig-ircc  and  a  statue  of  Silvanus  stood 

"  Hist.  Aug.  p.  115  E,  and  p.  165  F..  cd.  Salinas.  before  the  Temple  of  Saturn,    ,1'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  xv. 

'  l)ioiiy->iu5,  1.  34.       Saturnus "  is  derived  by  iS,  ;o 
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year,  others  to  King  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  others  to  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  his  victory 
over  the  Albans  and  Sabincs.1  The  hill  above  the  temple  was  called  Saturnius  before 
it  received  the  names  of  Tarpeius  and  Capitolinus,  and  the  epithet  Saturnia  is  often 
applied  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  Saturn  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  native 
gods  of  the  Italian  nation,  and  his  festival,  the  Saturnalia,  in  December,  was  always  one 
of  the  most  honoured.*  Festus  and  Macrobius  also  speak  of  an  altar  of  Saturn  as  existing 
together  with  the  temple,  and  Macrobius  places  it  in  front  of  the  Scnaculum.s 


TKMPl.E  OF  SATURN  ANI>  TEMPI. K  (IK  VESI'ASIAN. 
.\\Tth-,\iit  /.in/  oj  Palatine  lltll.  Clnns  CafMiiw*. 


The  situation  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  is  further  determined  by  other  writers.  Servius 
places  it  in  front  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  Festus  at  the  foot  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
Varro  at  the  entrance  (;'//  faucibus)  of  the  Capitol,  Aurclius  Victor  under  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  and  the  inscription  of  Ancyra  places  the  Basilica  Julia  between  it  and  the 
Temple  of  Castor.4    Clearly,  however,  as  the  indications  of  its  situation  here  seem  to 


1  Dionys.  vi.  1  ;  Livy,  ii.  21  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  8. 
1  Livy,  xxii.  1. 

1  Festus  p.  322  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  8. 


*  Serv.  Ad  .-En.  ii.  1 16;  Festus.  loc.  cit  ;  Varro,  L.  L. 
v.  7  ;  Zumpl.  Mon.  Anc.  Tab.  IV,  ;  Aur.  Vict.,  L)c 
Orig.  G.  R.  c.  3.  Nisscn,  Das  Tomplum  ( Berlin.  18691. 
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point  out  the  eight  columns  now  standing  as  the  remains  of  this  temple,  yet  this  con- 
clusion has  been  impugned.  Three  arguments  are  adduced  against  it.  First,  Servius 
speaks  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  as  near  ( juxta)  the  Temple  of  Concord  ;'  and,  secondly, 
in  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  Regionarii,  this  temple  stands  next  in  order  of  enume- 
ration to  the  Temple  of  Concord.  The  third  argument  is  draw  n  from  three  inscriptions 
which  are  quoted  by  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  manuscript  of  Kinsiedlen,  who  copied 
them  from  the  buildings  themselves,  as  follow  : — 

"  S.P.cj.K.    I\<  l.MHn  COX  SUM  I'TL'M  REST  ITU  T  KIVO  VESPASIANO  AlGl'STO." 
'•  S.P.o.K.    I  Ml' I'.  <  .M.S.  SK\  l.kt'S  I  I'  AN  IONTNI  S  I'll   I  1,1.11  US  At  GO.  KESTTTt'ERl' NT." 
"  S.  P.o.R.    AMI  i  KM     CONCORI.IAK    VETt  STATE    CONI.APSA.M     IN     MEKIOREM    FACT  EM 
nl-I.KK  I  I    (  I  I  II    Sl'l.KNIUl.KiKK   k I  STI  IT  KK I  NT." 

These  inscriptions  doubtless  belong  to  the  three  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been 
excavated  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol  towards  the  Forum.  The  first  part  of  them,  as  far 
as  the  word  "rcstituit,"  is  still  seen  upon  the  temple  of  which  eight  pillars  remain,  and  which 
the  passages  of  classical  writers  above  quoted  would  lead  us  to  pronounce  the  Temple  of 
Saturn.  I'pon  the  three  columns  belonging  to  the  temple  which  stands  further  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill  are  the  letters  "  estituer,"  which  plainly  belong  to  the  second  inscription, 
ami  then:  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  third  inscription  belongs  to  the  'Temple  of  Concord 
just  described.  Hut  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  words  "divo  Vespasiano  Augusto"? 
Hecker  would  place  them  at  the  end  of  the  first  inscription,  and  thus  make  the  temple 
of  the  eight  pillars  the,  Temple  of  Vespasian.  Hut  there  are  great  difficulties  in  holding 
this  opinion,  for  there  is  an  overwhelming  weight  of  authority  against  it,  and  scarcely  any, 
except  that  of  Servius  ami  the  Xotitia,  both  of  which  may  be  explained  otherwise, 
in  favour  of  it.  Further,  there  is  no  room  upon  the  front  of  the  temple  for  the  words, 
and  Hecker  is  forced  to  separate  them  from  the  first  part  of  the  inscription,  and  place 
them  at  the  back  of  tile  temple,  which  seems  ridiculous.  Canina  has,  therefore,  assigned 
the  words  "  divo  Vespasiano  Augusto  "  to  the  second  inscription.  And  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  order  of  the  words  in  dedicatory  inscriptions,  in  which  the  name 
of  the  deity  in  honour  of  whom  the  temple  is  built  almost  invariably  comes  first.  A 
fragment  of  the  Capitolinc  plan,  plainly  belonging  to  the  north-western  end  of  Hasilica 
Julia,  which  was  close  to  the  temple  of  the  eight  pillars,  has  the  letters  "vmi  "  upon  it, 
which  hardly  leave  a  doubt  that  the  building  designated  by  them  was  the  .F.des 
Saturni  -  A  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  temple  of  the  three  pillars 
is  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  doorway  leading  down  from 
the  Tabularium.  which  stands  behind,  is  blocked  up  by  it,  and  the  temple  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  built  after  the  Tabularium.  Hut  it  is  certain  that  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
was,  originally  at  least,  built  long  before  the  Tabularium."    It  must  be  allowed,  however. 

endeavours  to  show  from  the  orientation  of  the  tern-  vius.  iv.  5,  gives  express  directions  about  the  oricn- 

pits  th.it  the  eijj  lit  column!,  belong  to  the  Temple  of  tat  ion  of  temples.    They  arc,  he  says,  to  look,  if 

Vespasian  and  the  three  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  /><>s<ifi/<;  towards  the  west  and  setting  sun.     If  not. 

Hut  the  theury  of  orientation  which  he  announces  is  they  should  /!»<>■  tit,-  public  roads,  that  the  passers-by 

so  ill-proved,  and  is  so  inapplicable  in  some  cases,  as  may  salute  the  gods, 

in  the  ease  of  Janus  Ouadnfrons,  that  it  cannot  be  1  Scrv.  Ad.  /En.  ii.  ti6. 

accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  teeth  of  the  J  Canina,  l'ianta  Topografica,  fig.  xlv. 

numerous  documentary  proofs  given  above.    Vitru-  »  Ibid.   Hull,  dtlr  Inst.    1841.      This  doorway 
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that  it  is  possible,  though  improbable,  that  the  Temple  of  Saturn  niay  have  been  enlarged 
at  a  later  period,  so  as  to  block  up  this  entrance  to  the  Tabularium. 

Several  later  restorations  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  are  recorded.  Gellius  the  Annalist 
mentions  one  in  the  military  tribuneship  of  L.  Furius.  As  there  were  several  military 
tribunes  of  this  name,  the  date  cannot  be  determined.'  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it 
was  again  restored  by  Munatius  Plancus,-  and  the  present  building  appears  to  belong  to 
a  restoration  of  the  time  of  the  later  Kmpire,  after  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Constantinople  and  the  public  recognition  of  the  Christian  religion.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  mention  of  the  god  Saturnus  or  of  the  Emperor  in  the  inscription.  It  was  the 
only  one  of  the  old  pagan  temples  rebuilt  at  that  time,  probably  on  account  of  its  use 
as  the  public  treasury.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Valerius  I'ublicola,  M.c .  500,  it  was  used 
as  the  State  treasury  and  as  repository-room  for  State  documents. '  The  Sigun 
militaria  were  also  kept  there,  and  the  temple  was  under  the  control  of  the  officers  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Ou.estors.4  Up  to  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  had 
the  name  of  the  Mint  (Cecha  or  Zecca),  but  was  afterwards,  by  a  mistake,  called 
Concordia/'  Some  of  the  vaults  which  served  as  treasuries  still  exist  under  the 
basement. 

The  breadth  of  the  basement  of  this  temple,  which  was  laid  bare  in  1820,  is  J 2  feet, 
and  the  length  about  130  feet,  l'art  of  it  is  now  covered  by  the  modern  road  leading 
up  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  from  the  Forum.  The  facing  of  travertine  still 
remains  on  the  front  towards  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  openings  for  the 
narrow  stairs  which  led  up  to  the  entrance  can  be  seen  between  the  two  central 
columns.  Six  columns  which  compose  the  front  and  the  next  to  these  on  each  side- 
are  now  standing.  The  shafts  of  the  two  side  columns  are  of  grey,  and  those  of  the 
front  columns  of  red  granite.  The  capitals  of  these  columns,  and  also  of  the  entabla- 
ture, architrave,  and  frieze  surmounting  them,  are  of  a  late  and  debased  Ionic  style,  and 
they  have  been  pieced  together  in  the  last  restoration  of  the  temple  with  extraordinary 
negligence.  Unequal  spaces  are  left  between  the  columns,  and  some  are  set  upon 
plinths,  while  others  are  without  them.  One  of  the  side  columns  has  been  so  badly 
restored  that  the  stones  are  misplaced,  and  consequently  the  diameter  of  the  upper 
portion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lower.  The  restored  carving  on  the  inner  frieze  is 
of  the  roughest  description,  and  a  want  of  taste  and  a  carelessness  are  apparent,  which 
show  that,  whenever  the  temple  was  last  restored,  all  regard  to  architectural  beauty  was 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  fragments  were  collected,  hurriedly  pieced  together,  and 
patched  with  the  rudest  imitation  work. 

Some  steps  led  up  from  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  just  above  the  Temple  of  Saturn  to 
a  narrow  passage,  on  the  left  of  which  was  a  row  of  small  chambers  called  the  Schola 
Xantha.     Each  of  these  was  isolated  from  the  rest,  anil  had  its  separate 
entrance.    Three  of  them  were  found  entire  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  a  great  part  of  their  ornamental  fronts,  consisting  of  marble  facing  with 

may  have  been  the  entrance  by  which  the  Vitellian  Orij;.  Cent.  Rom.  3  :  T.ic.  Ann.  iii.  51  ;  Suet.  Jul. 

soldiers  entered  the  Capitol.    ;T.ic.  Hist.  iii.  71.:  Ors.  28,  Oct.  94  ;  Livy,  xxxix.  4  ;  Serv.  Ad  Gcorg. 

1  Macroh.  Sat.  i.  8.                                        ■•  ii,  502. 

*  Suet.  Aug.  29  ;  Gnit.  Inscr.  439,  8  ;  Orcll.  590.  *  I  .ivy,  iii-  69. 

1  Plut.  Publ.  12,  Ou.xst.  Rom.  42;  Aur.  Vict.,  '  See  Reber,  Ruinen  Roms,  p.  95,  note. 
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Doric  pilasters.1  On  the  architrave  were  two  inscriptions,  which,  with  the  marble  facing?, 
were  removed  soon  after  their  discovery,  but  found  again  near  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The 
originals  have  now  disappeared  entirely,  but  copies  are  preserved  in  Gruter's  "  Inscrip- 
tions"  and  in  Marliani's  "  Topographia."*  They  record  the  restoration  of  the  chamber 
by  A.  Licinius  Troisius,  the  curator  of  the  building  ;  Bcbryx,  a  freedman  of  Drusus ;  and 
A.  Fabius  Xanthus,  who  also  placed  there  a  brazen  tablet,  supported  by  a  cornice  and 
seven  silver  images  of  gods.  The  building  is  called  Schola  in  the  "Inscriptions,"  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  chambers  were  used  as  offices  for  the  secretaries,  clerks,  and 
heralds  of  the  Curule  /lidiles.  The  name  Schola  Xantha  was  taken  from  the  spurious 
catalogue  of  buildings  in  the  eighth  region  bearing  the  name  of  Sextus  Rufus,  and  has 
no  real  authority  except  the  mention  of  Xanthus's  name  in  the  inscriptions.  A  passage 
of  Cicero,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  clerks  of  the  Capitoline  ascent,  who  kept  the  register 
of  Roman  burgesses,  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  these  offices." 

After  their  discovery  in  the  sixteenth  century,  these  chambers  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  graves  during  the  plagues  so  frequent  in  those  times.  They  have 
/>"  now  bccn  ^stored  as  far  as  possible,  together  with  the  terrace  above  them, 
which  is  called  the  area  of  the  Dii  Consentes. 

This  area  filled  up  the  corner  which  the  bend  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  here  made ; 
and  along  the  two  sides  of  it  which  lay  under  the  Tabularium  and  the  street  forming 
the  Clivus  was  a  row  of  twelve  recessed  chambers  standing  behind  a  portico.  Three 
of  these,  which  stand  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  Tabularium,  and  five  others  forming 
an  obtuse  angle  with  them,  have  been  excavated  ;  the  remaining  four  arc  covered  by 
the  modern  Via  del  Campidoglio.  The  height  of  each  is  about  fifteen  feet,  the  depth  about 
ten  feet,  and  the  doorways  are  nearly  as  broad  as  the  interior,  but  only  nine  feet  high. 
The  walls  are  chiefly  built  of  brickwork,  apparently  of  the  second  or  third  century,  but 
the  back  wall,  which  supported  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  is  of  hard  tufa  stone.  The 
interiors  were  faced  with  marble,  traces  of  which  are  still  left.  In  the  year  1835  ten 
of  the  bases  of  the  columns  which  supported  the  portico  were  found,  and  fragments  of 
the  entablature  and  architrave,  containing  part  of  an  inscription.  These  have  been  now 
put  together,  and  supplemented  with  modern  restorations.  Some  of  the  ancient  shafts 
of  the  columns  were  also  found  ornamented  with  a  ]Kxuliar  fluting,  and  also  some  of  the 
semi-Corinthian  capitals,  bearing  trophies,  the  helmets  of  which  are  of  Phrygian  style. 

From  the  inscription4  found  on  the  architrave,  it  appears  that  Vettius  l'raitextatus, 
a  prefect  of  the  city  in  A. I).  367,  restored  the  statues  of  the  Dii  Consentes  which  had 
stood  here  from  ancient  times.  Varro  mentions  the  twelve  gilded  statues  of  the  Gods  of 
the  Council  as  near  the  Forum,  and  also  speaks  of  their  temple/'  The  portico  and 
chambers,  however,  of  which  we  are  speaking  cannot  have  been  a  temple,  but  were 
plainly  clerks'  offices,  similar  to  those  in  the   Schola  Xantha  below,  and  we  must 

1  Marliani,  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  in  Grac  ilis.  This.  iii.  "  ad  Voruimni  si^num  :*'  Varro,  I_  I.,  viii.  70,  71.  The 

p.  90.  Dii  Consentes  formed  the  .Senate  of  Heaven  Seneca. 

«  Ibid.  loc.  cit.    Sec  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  N.  U.  ii.  42),  and  were  Juno.  Vesta.  Ceres.  Diana, 

chapter.  Minerva,  Venus.  Mars,  Merrtirms,  Jupiter.  Neptune. 

1  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  7.  Vulcan.  Apollo.    Varro  says  that  the  form  "Con- 

'  See  Note  B  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  senium  "  was  usual  in  his  time,  while  in  the  inscrip- 

1  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  1,  4,  "  ad  Forum  ;"  Livy.  xliv.  16.  lion  "Consentium  '"  is  written. 
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suppose  that  the  statues  of  the  twelve  gods  were  placed  in  the  portico,  one  opposite  to 
each  office. 

Vettius  Pr.etextatus  was  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  for  his 
zeal  in  restoring  the  ancient  heathen  ailttis.  He  held  several  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the 
Proconsulship  of  Achaia  under  Julian,  and  probably  recommended  himself  to  that 
Emperor  by  his  attachment  to  heathenism.1 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  portico  of  the  Dii  Conscntcs  there  was  a  narrow  alley, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  place  for  the  reception  of  the  dirt  which  was 
annually,  on  the  15th  of  June,  swept  out  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta.    The     s/r  'r  'r  t 
receptacle  was  closed  by  a  door  called  the  Porta  Stercoraria.4 

The  Tabularium,  or  public  record  office,  is  joined  by  Virgil  with  the  Forum,M  and  seems 
to  have  more  connexion  with  it  than  with  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  therefore,  although 
strictlv  speaking  the  Tabularium  stood  on  the  Capitol,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  describe  it  as  forming  a  part  of  the  north-western  end  of  the  Forum. 
There  are  no  very  distinct  traces  of  a  public  record  office  having  existed  before  H.C.  83 
on  the  spot  where  the  Palace  of  the  Senator  now  stands.  Cicero  speaks  in  several  places 
of  the  burning  of  a  record  office,  but  gives  no  clue  to  the  situation  of  it.'  Polybius  and 
Livy  mention  Tabularia  in  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoiine  Jupiter,  the  Hall  of  Liberty,  the 
Temple  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera,  and  especially  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn.''  There- 
was  doubtless  a  Tabularium  in  most  of  the  large  public  buildings  and  temples  at  Rome. 
In  U.C.  83.  at  Sulla's  return  to  Rome,  the  Capitol  was  much  injured  by  fire,"  and  had  to  be 
rebuilt.  At  the  same  time,  L.  Lutatius  Catulus  undertook  the  erection  of  a  public  record 
office,  under  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  two  inscriptions  recording  its  dedication  in  the 
year  of  his  consulate,  ls.<  .  78,  are  still  preserved.7  A  record  of  its  having  been  repaired 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius  is  preserved  in  an  inscription  copied  by  the  author  of  the 
Einsiedlen  MS.,  and  also  printed  in  G niter's  "Inscriptions."" 

When  the  Capitol  was  burnt  by  the  Vitellian  soldiers  in  A.U.  70,  the  Tabularium 
probably  suflered  considerably,  for  Suetonius  mentions  the  care  which  Vespasian  took  to 
have  copies  of  the  contents  of  3,000  bronze  tablets,  which  had  been  destroyed,  procured 
from  various  quarters  and  replaced."  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  very  name  of  the 
building  had  been  forgotten  ;  and  the  Palace  of  the  Senator  was  erected  over  it,  to  which 
Boniface  IX.  in  1389  added  the  tower  and  fortifications.  In  the  time  of  Nicholas  V.  it  was 
used  as  a  salt  warehouse,  and  the  stone  suflered  much  corrosion  from  the  stores  of  salt 
kept  there.  The  old  corridor  is  now  put  to  a  worthier  use — that  of  preserving  the 
fragments  of  the  entablatures  of  the  Temples  of  Vespasian  and  Concord,  which  have  been 
most  ingeniously  fitted  together  by  Canina.  Only  the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  now 
preserved  underneath  the  Palace  of  the  Senator.  A  considerable  part  of  the  side  towards 
the  Forum,  measuring  about  220  feet  in  breadth  and  50  feet  in  height,  is  still  standing. 


1  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  7.  xxvii.  9  ;  Zosimus,  iv.  3  ; 
Grut.  Insc.  1602,  1603. 

»  Varro,  L.  L,  vi.  §  32  ;  Fcstus,  p.  344  ;  Paul. 
Diac.  259. 

'  Gcorg.  ii.  502  :  "  Insanumtjuc  forum  nut  populi 
tabularia." 

'  Cic.  Dc  Nat.  Dcor.  iii.  30  ;  I'ro  Rabir.  3. 


5  l'olyb.  iii.  26  ;  I.ivy.  xliii.  16,  iii.  55. 

*  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  106,  3.  Bekkcr. 

7  See  the  Inscriptions  in  Gruter,  lnsc.  p.  clxx.  6  ; 
Nardini,  in  Gra-v.  Thes.  iv.  p.  1219,  iii.  p.  77. 

"  Anon.  Einsicd.  in  Mabillon  Vet.  An.  voL  iv.  p. 
506  ;  Gruter.  p.  cexxxvii.  8. 

"  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  71  ;  Suet.  Vcsp.  8. 
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and  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  of  Rome,  being  one  of  the  very  few  relics  of 
the  Republican  times.  The  large  entrance  in  the  Via  del  Campidoglio  was  o|>ened  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  probably  in  the  place  of  a  smaller  door,  and  as  the  wall  has  been  cut 
through  for  this  purpose,  the  structure  of  the  building  can  be  best  observed  here.  On 
the  inner  side  red  tufa  has  been  used,  and  on  the  outer  grey  peperino.  and  the  method  of 
construction  is  the  same  as  in  the  Servian  walls,  the  blocks  being  laid  alternately  length- 
wise and  crosswise  with  the  greatest  regularity.  A  great  mass  of  masonry  of  this  kind, 
without  cement,  forms  the  substruction  of  the  building.  Above  it  runs  along  the  front 
an  arcade,  the  arches  of  which  were  formerly  open  towards  the  Forum,  and  uhich  served 
as  a  passage  from  one  summit  of  the  Capitol  to  the  other.  A  pavement  of  basaltic  lava 
has  been  discovered  in  this,  showing  that  it  was  probably  a  public  passage.  Nicolas  V 
walled  up  these  arches,  and  used  the  building  as  a  fortress,  and  it  has  not  been  found 
safe  to  remove  the  masonry  from  them  on  account  of  the  great  superincumbent  weight 
of  buildings.  The  architecture  is  Doric,  and  the  capitals  and  cornice  are  of  a  different 
stone  (travertine)  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  a  second  open  arcade  surmounted  the  one  now  remaining.1  Towards  the  Career  the 
end  of  the  arcade  has  been  destroyed.  The  foundations  of  two  more  arches  were  dis- 
covered in  this  direction  in  185 1,  under  the  Via  di  S.  Pictro  in  Carcere.; 

The  ground-plan  of  the  whole  building  was  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezium,  the  longest 
side  of  which  faced  the  Forum.  The  principal  entrance  lay  probably  towards  the  hill, 
but  there  were  also  other  entrances  from  the  corridor,  at  the  east  end  of  which  a  ruined 
staircase  still  remains,  leading  into  a  large  vaulted  chamber.  Some  steps  also  led  from  the 
back  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  under  the  corridor  into  the  inner  part  of  the  building 
to  some  large  chambers. 

In  the  Tabularium  were  preserved  not  only  decrees  of  the  Senate  and  State  treaties 
and  public  deeds,  but  also  records  of  private  transactions.  These  were  cut  upon  wooden 
or  bronze  tablets,  the  number  of  which  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  and  the  early 
Kmpire  must  have  become  enormous. 

Near  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Forum,  ran  the  Vicus 
Jugarius,  which  led  round  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Porta  Carmentalis.3    Between  the 
The  Vicus  Jugarius,  where  it  entered  the  Forum,  and  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  which 

SouiAufsum    entcrccl   the   Forum   further  towards   its   south-eastern   end,    stood  the 

Side. 

}.  y  ,r  Basilica  Scmpronia.  Livy  gives  a  very  clear  description  of  its  position. 
iiasitua  He  tnat  m  IiC*  Titus  Sempronius,  one  of  the  Censors,  employed 
Sem/rwa.  a  large  sum  of  money,  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Quaestors,  in  buying 
the  house  of  P.  African  us  behind  the  Old  Shops  near  the  statue  of  Vertumnus,  and  the 
butchers'  stalls  and  shops  which  adjoined  it,  and  caused  a  basilica  to  be  erected,  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  Basilica  Scmpronia.4  Now  the  statue  of  Vertumnus  stood  in 
the  Tuscan  Street,  within  sight  of  the  Forum,6  and  the  position  of  the  Old  Shops  on 
the  south-western  side  is  well  ascertained.0    As  the  new  basilica  stood  behind  these,  it 

1  Du  I'erac.  Vest,  dell'  Ant  di  Rom.  tav.  1.  *  Asc.  in  Cic.  Vcrr.  i.  59 ;  Propcrt.  iv.  2, 

'  Ann.  dell'  Inst,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  26S.  *  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  22,  \  70,  fixes  the  position  of  the 

»  Livy,  xxxv.  21  ;  Fest.  p.  290  ;  Livy,  xxvii.  37.  Vctcres  Tabcrna:  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forum. 

«  Livy,  xliv.  16.  Sec  above,  notes  on  p.  90. 
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must  have  adjoined  the  Forum,  and  probably  covered  a  part  of  the  ground  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Basilica  Julia.  Accordingly  we  find  no  further  notice  of  this  building  after 
the  erection  of  the  Basilica  Julia. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius  into  the  Forum  was  the  Servilian  Well  (Lacus 
Scrvilius),  on  the  spot  where  M.  Agrippa  afterwards  placed  the  statue  of  a  Hydra.1 
There  was  possibly  a  tribunal  usually  placed  near  it,  for  we  find  that  during 
the  proscriptions  of  Sylla  ;  the  proscribed  senators  were  killed  here,*  and 
their  heads  exhibited;  whence  Seneca  calls  it  the  "Spoliarium  proscriptions  Sullana:."'1 


COLP)f)l  OF  PHOCAS  AND  TEMPLE  OK  SATURN. 
r,J/fA>/;».- /////,  .£■«/>}-»*-//  Iffigkt.  Area  ef  Dii  L\>ns<nUs.      T^tUnrium .        Temple  IVtfasinn. 

( '••'««.•«  </  Marat. 

This  was  probably  the  lacus  spoken  of  by  Plautus  in  the  "  Curculio,"  as  the  place 
where  audacious  and  malignant  characters  were  to  be  found,  for  he  places  it  next  t<» 
the  Old  Shops.4 

The  Lacus  Curtius  was  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  and  was  marked  by  a 
putcal  or  well-mouth,  surrounded  by  a  low  circular  wall/'   Two  of  the  legends  relating  to 

1  Fcstiis,  p.  290.  4  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1. 

'  Cic.  Pro  Rose.  Am.  xxxii.  89.  4  Suet.  Aug.  57. 

3  Seneca,  L)c  Frov.  iii.  7. 

O  2 
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this  lacus  have  already  been  alluded  to,1  and  a  third  is  spoken  of  by  Varro,  to  the  effect 
that  the  place  was  struck  with  litrhtninjr,  and  consecrated  by  the  Consul 
Curtius  in  11.1.446.    A  fig-tree,  a  vine,  and  an  olive,  are  also  mentioned  by 
I'liny  as  having  grown  there,  and  an  altar  stood  there.5 

Next  to  the  Basilica  Sempronia,  and  between  it  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  Forum,  was  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  site  is  sufficiently 
determined.  Ovid,  Valerius  Maximus,  Martial,  and  Dionysius  place  it  near 
'clZr'  the  fountain  of  Juturna  (where  the  twin  brothers  made  their  horses  drink- 
after  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus)  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta;-1  and 
Suetonius  relates  that  Caligula  broke  a  passage  through  the  back  of  the  cella  of  this 
temple,  and  made  it  communicate  with  the  palace  on  the  northern  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
and  used  to  show  himself  to  the  Senate  between  the  statues  of  the  twin  gods.4  The 
temple  was  first  begun  in  l!.c.  494,  by  the  Dictator  Aulus  Postumius,  who  vowed  it  at 
the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus  in  the  Latin  war,  and  was  dedicated  by  his  son  in 
!!.<  .  4.S4."  Two  restorations  are  mentioned  ;  the  first  by  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  Consul 
in  H.<  .  119,"  the  second  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius  in  A.n.  6.7  Verres,  among  the  other 
iniquitous  proceedings  with  which  he  is  charged  by  Cicero,  is  said  to  have  cheated  a 
minor,  P.  Junius,  who  was  chargeable  with  the  repairs  of  this  temple,  by  estimating  the 
dilapidations  at  an  extravagant  price;''  and  it  appears  from  Cicero's  account  of  the  temple 
that  it  was  small  in  his  time,  for  the  expense  of  repairs  is  estimated  by  him  as  very 
trifling.  The  Temple  of  Castor  was  frequently  used  for  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and 
also  for  holding  courts  of  law,  and  harangues  were  also  delivered  from  its  steps  to 
the  people  in  the  Forum."  Money  was  also  deposited  here,  as  in  most  other  temples.10 
and  a  register  kept  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  the  Roman  coinage,  which  were  so 
frequent  during  the  sixth  anil  seventh  centuries  of  the  city.11  In  the  time  of  Plautus 
the  most  notorious  money-lenders'  offices  were  at  the  back  of  this  temple.12 

Since  the  time  when  the  excavations  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Forum  were  carried 
beyond  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  laid  bare  the  foundations  of  the  temple  to  which  the  three 
Corinthian  columns  still  standing  belong,  little  doubt  has  been  felt  among  antiquarians 
that  the  columns  appertained  to  the  Temple  of  Castor.  The  substructions  of  this  temple  are 
separated  from  the  Basilica  Julia  by  the  breadth  of  a  street  only,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
another  building  between  them.  As  the  Mon  it  men  turn  A  neyranum  '•'  places  the  Basilica 
Julia  between  the  Temple  of  Saturn  and  the  Temple  of  Castor,  and  the  sites  of  the  two 
first  are  sufficiently  determined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  last  with 
the  temple  whose  substructions  lie  south-east  of  the  Basilica.  This  situation  agrees  perfectly 
1  Chap,  ii.  p.  21.  in  Vcrr.  i.  ;<> 

*  Varro,  1..  L.  v.  14S  ;  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  18,  20;  *  Ov.  Fast.  i.  705  ;  Pont.  ii.  2.  85  :  Dion  Cass.  lv. 
*  >v.  Fast.  vi.  307.  s,  2y  ;  Suet.  Tib.  20. 

1  Ov.  Fast.  i.  707  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  X,  t  :  Dionys.  vi.         "  l  ie.  in  Vcrr.  i.  49.  scqq. 
13  ;  l'lut.  Cor.  3  ;  Mart.  i.  70.  3.    The  legend  shows        *  Ibid.  i.  49,  §   124  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxwiii.  6  ;  Lit. 
the  early  influence  of  Crceee  on  Roman  history.      I'm  Sest.  15.  Pro  Dom.  21  ;  Cibbon,  ch.  vii.  The 
Compare  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  2  ;  Momniscn,  Rom.     election  of  the  Corrii.ms  took  place  lu  re  by  a  "  Sena- 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  457.  tlls  consiiltum  taciturn."    Jul.  Cap.  Cord.  12. 

*  Suet.  Cal  22  ;  Dion  Cam,  lix.  28,  lx.  6.  '"  Juv.  mv.  :'o. 

*  Livy,  ii.  20,  42.  »  Cic.  Fro  ' joint.  •. 

"  Cic.  Fro  Scaur.  4^.     Scaurus's  father  married        11  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  I,  2?. 
Cecilia,  daughter  of  I.  Metellus  Dalmaticus.    Cic.        "  Monuin.  Ancyr.  tab.  iv.  ed.  Ztimpt. 
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with  the  passages  previously  quoted,  which  place  the  Temple  of  Castor  near  the  fountain  of 
Juturna  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  On  the  three  sides  of  the  substructions  which  have 
been  hitherto  excavated  (the  eastern  still  remaining  buried)  is  found  the  usual  poly* 


gonal  basaltic  pavement.  The  pavement  in  front  belonged  to  the  part  of  the  Forum  called 
Sub  Veteribus,  and  the  street  at  the  back  was  probably  the  Via  Nova.1 

1  Kcber,  Ruincn  Rotns,  p.  141.  makes  the  Nova     foro  est,"  in  order  to.  extract  this  interpretation.  See 
Via  enter  the  Forum  here.    He  perhaps  strains  the     above,  chap.  vi.  p.  79. 
words  of  Ovid,  "qua  Nova  Romano  nunc  Via  juncta 
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The  height  of  the  basement  upon  which  the  temple  stood  was  considerable,1  and 
the  flight  of  steps  which  led  up  to  it,  a  part  ol  which  is  still  visible,  afforded  a  convenient 
place  for  the  delivery  of  harangues  (ameioms)  to  the  crowds  in  the  Forum.  Hibulus, 
when  he  tried  to  oppose  Gvsar,  who  was  speaking  here,  was  thrown  down  the  steps  by 
the  mob,  and  escaped  with  difficulty.  On  account  of  the  height  to  which  the  basement 
of  the  temple  was  raised,  it  commanded  tile  Forum,  and  was  frequently  occupied  by 
troops  or  bodies  of  insurgents  during  the  Gracchian  and  Clodian  riots.  Its  position, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Comitium  and  Senate  House,  made  it  a  favourite  place  from  which 
to  annoy  the  senators.  Cicero,  in  several  places,  mentions  the  attacks  of  Clodius's  mob 
directed  against  this  temple,  which  they  occupied,  and  tried  to  convert  into  a  fortress 
by  pulling  down  the  steps. e 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  basement  were  also  very  considerable,  the  former 
measuring  about  sixty-five  and  the  latter  thirty-five  yards.  The  sides  of  the  basement 
are  built  of  hard  tufa  and  travertine,  and  were  faced  with  marble  and  supported  with 
buttresses.  The  three  columns  now  standing  belonged  to  the  central  part  of  the  south- 
eastern side.  They  are  of  the  most  elegant  shape  conceivable,  and  the  capitals,  architrave, 
and  fric7.e  which  surmount  them  are  ornamented  with  decorations  of  the  very  best  period 
of  Grajco-Roman  architecture.  The  work  on  the  entablature  is  most  delicate  and  perfect, 
even  in  the  parts  which  are  not  easily  seen,  and  well  repays  a  minute  examination  with  a 
glass.  The  designs  of  the  cornice  and  corbels  are  very  chaste,*  and  besides  the  usual 
ornamentation  there  is  along  the  upper  edge  a  row  of  beautiful  lions'  heads,  through 
which  the  rain-water  ran  off. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Temple  of  Castor,  after  the  reign  of  Domifian,  stood 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which,  as  belonging  to  the  later  Forum,  will  be  mentioned 

below.     Its  site,  in   the  times  of  the  Republic,  was  probably  occupied 
7,w/,,  ,y      ^  private  buildings.     In  the  comer  of  the  Forum,  where  the  Sacred 

Way  entered  by  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  stood,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,4 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Regia.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
to  that  of  Castor  has  been  already  shown.  A  further  proof  that  this  was  the  site 
of  the  buildings  dedicated  to  Vesta  is,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  recorded  by 
Andreas  Fulvius  and  Lucius  Faun  us,''  near  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  for- 
merly called  S.  Silvestro  in  Lago,  with  reference  to  the  Lacus  Juturiuv.)  twelve  grave- 
stones, with  inscriptions  showing  them  to  have  been  placed  on  the  graves  of  Vestal 
virgins,  were  discovered.  It  was  near  the  same  spot  that  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,  which  contain  a  list  of  the  Consuls,  Dictators,  Masters  of  the  Horse,  and 
Censors,  engraved  on  marble  slabs,  were  found.  These  are  now  preserved  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Conservators  on  the  Capitol.  They  appear,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  their 
fragmentary  state,  to  have  contained  a  complete  list  of  these  State  officers  from  the 

'  Twenty-three    feet.       Rebcr,    Rumen    Roms.  1  Ilirt  remarks,  however,  that  the  cornice  offends 

p.  137.  against  the  rule  laid  clown  by  Vilruvius  against  the 

-  Dion  Cass,  xwviii.  6;  Cic.  Pro  Srst.  15,  Pro  introduction  of  both  modillions  and  dentclles  {A'itruv. 

Dom.  21  ;  in  C  1'ison.  5.  where  Cicero  rails  it  "  arx  iv.  2,:.                                          *  Seep.  77. 

civium  perditonim.  castellum  forensis  latrncinii  ;"and  1  Andr.  Kulv.  Antiq.  Crb.  lib.  iii.  p.  96;  Lucius 

in  Pro  Scst.  39.  "  Captum  crat  forum  ade  Castoris  Faunus,  De  Antiq.  Crb.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  Venet. 

tanqunm  arcc  aliqua  a  fugilivis  occupata."  1549. 
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foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Augustus.1  That  these  Fasti  were 
kept  in  the  Regia  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  but  has  been  thought  probable.2  If  this 
were  so,  it  would  furnish  another  proof  of  the  position  of  the  Regia  and  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  here-  Search  was  made  again  in  1816  and  18 17  and  1853  for  the  remaining 
fragments  of  the  Fasti,  but  without  much  success? 

The  Temple  of  Vesta  was  a  round  building,  and  was  built,  according  to  the  Roman 
antiquarians,  in  this  shape  by  Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth, 
which  Vesta  was  supposed  to  personify.4  The  round  form  of  construction  was  also  the 
most  natural  form  for  the  altar  of  Vesta  as  the  hearth  of  the  community,  and  was  pecu- 
liarly Italian.  The  Temple  of  Vesta  was  not  an  inaugurated  spot,  though  it  was  of  course 
consecrated  ;  and  it  appears  that  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  called  strictly  a  Templum. 
and  that  decrees  of  the  Senate  could  not  be  legally  passed  in  it.  This  curious  distinction 
between  a  Templum  and  an  ,Edes  is  preserved  by  Gellius  among  other  directions  given  by 
Varro  to  Cn.  Pompeius,  for  the  avoiding  of  informality  in  holding  meetings  of  the  Senate, 
curiously  illustrating  the  network  of  superstitious  forms  and  ceremonies  which  the  Roman 
ecclesiastical  aristocracy  used  when  they  wished  to  impede  obnoxious  measures.'' 

The  exact  position  of  the  Regia,  which  was  also  called  the  Atrium  Regium,  the  Atrium 
Vesta:,*  or  the  Regia  Numa:,  with  respect  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  is  not  very  clear. 
Prof.  Reber  places  it  in  front  of  the  temple,  because  the  Regia  and  not  the 
temple  itself  is  generally  mentioned  as  standing  on  the  Sacra  Via  ;  and  Becker 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Atrium  Regium  was  burnt  in 
the  fire  of  K.C.  210,  which  spread  from  the  end  of  the  Forum  under  the  Capitol,  the  Temple 
remained  uninjured.7  Now  the  Regia  could  not  have  been  between  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
and  that  of  Castor,  or  it  would  be  mentioned  instead  of  the  temple  in  the  passages  which 
speak  of  the  two  temples  as  adjoining,"  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  front  in 
order  to  have  caught  fire  when  the  Forum  was  burnt.  That  the  Regia  or  some  part 
of  it  lay  in  the  Forum  is  shown  by  the  account  of  the  burning  of  Cesar's  body  by  the 
mob,  who,  when  prevented  from  taking  it  into  the  Temple  on  the  Capitol,  are  said  by 
Appian  to  have  carried  it  again  to  the  part  of  the  Forum  near  the  Regia,  where  they 
burnt  it."J  Two  statues,  said  to  have  formerly  served  as  supports  of  the  tent  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  stood  in  front  of  the  Regia  in  Pliny's  time.1"  It  has  been  shown  above 
that  the  Regia  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  had  the  control 
of  the  College  of  Vestals,"  and  that  the  house  of  the  Vestal  virgins  was  close  to  the 
Regia  until  Augustus  gave  up  the  Regia  itself  for  their  use.12  In  the  great  fire  of  Nero. 
A.i).  65,  both  the  Regia  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta  were  burnt.1'  The  name  of  Atrium 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  Regia  because  it  stood  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and 

1  St*  Fea,  Frammcntidi  Fasti,  p.  12:  Roma,  1S20.  >*  Tlin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  8,  18.  $  48. 

*  See  Keber.  p.  135.  "  See  above,  p.  7S.         >»  Dion  Cass.  liv.  27. 

*  Anniili  lUU'  Inst.  1853,  pp.  227 — 250.  "  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  41.  The  first  burning  of  the  Regia 
4  Festus,  p.  262;  Ov.  Fasti,  vi.  265;  l'lut.  Num.  11.  of  which  we  ha\e  any  account  was  in  ill.  210  see 

*  Cell.  xiv.  7.  "  Ov.  Fasti,  vi.  264.  note  1  ,.  Vet  Roman  historians  have  frequently  as- 
r  Livy,  xxvi.  27;  xxvii.  11.  Mimed  that  it  was  burnt  in  the  Gallic  conflagration. 

*  Mart.  i.  70,  3  ;  Dionys.  vi.  13.  and  that  the  Annates  Maxiini  kept  in  it  were  de- 

*  App.  Dell.  Civ.  ii.  148.    Sec  also  Scrv.  Ad  /En.     stroyed  at  that  time.   See  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early 
viii.  363.  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  1 5S. 
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the  House  of  the  Vestals  in  the  same  relation  as  the  atrium  or  entrance  hall  to  the 
inner  parts  of  a  private  house,  or  because  it  formed  the  front  court  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  kind's.  There  was  another  building  forming  a  part  of  the  Regia  called 
the  Sacrarium,  in  which  the  sacred  spears  of  Mars  were  kept,  and  where  the 
Goddess  Dps  Consiva,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  was  worshipped.  It  was  probably  a  small 
chapel  attached  to  the  Regia.1 

The  south-eastern  end  of  the  Forum  was  narrowed  by  the  convergence  of  the  sides  to  a 
breadth  of  about  thirty  five  yards,  and  therefore  it  afforded  but  little  room  for  public  buildings. 
.,  .  The  Sacra  Via,  a->  has  been  mentioned  above,  entered  it  at  the  south-western 

>.■«/«. .u .-/.-»-«  comer,  and  passed  under  the  Arch  of  l'abius,  near  the  Regia.'  The  passage 
/.«,/.  (>f  ficcro  quoted  above11  probably  means  that  this  arch  stood  over  the  Sacred 
"  ''  ''''  / W  ay.  Hut  still  Cicero  need  not  be  supposed  to  indicate  by  the  words  "ad 
Fahium  fornicem  "  anything  more  definite  than  the  corner  of  the  Forum  near  the  Arch 
of  Fabiiis,  where  the  crowil  passing  nut  of  the  Forum  would  naturally  converge.  Another 
passage  of  Cicero  is  more  to  the  point,  where  he  speaks  of  descending  into  the  Forum 
through  the  An h  of  l'abius,  for  this  would  imply  that  it  stood  on  the  Sacra  Via.  which 
formed  the  usual  approach  tu  the  Forum  at  this  end.  De  Rossi,  in  an  able  paper  in 
the  Roman  . /r< ■luecl^ieal  Journal,  concludes  that  upon  the  whole  the  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  placing  the  site  of  I'abius's  Arch  in  the  corner  of  the  Forum  near  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  and  the  Regia.*  One  of  the  scholiasts  on  Cicero  also  places  the  Fabian  Arch 
at  the  place  where  after  passing  the  Temple  of  Castor  the  Sacra  Via  was  first  reached.'' 
The  Fabian  Arch  was  erected  by  O.  l'abius  Maximus  Allobrogicus,  Consul  in  .  121. 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Allobroges  and  Arvcrni.c  The  victory  then  won  completed  the 
subjection  of  Southern  Gaul  to  the  Romans.  It  was  restored  by  his  grandson,  who 
erected  statues  in  front  of  it,  one  of  himself,  and  two  in  honour  respectively  of  Q.  Timilius 
l'aulhis  and  Scipio  Africanus."    A  number  of  other  statues  of  the  Fabii  stood  upon  it. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  some  objects  on  the  area  of  the  Forum,  or  on  the  surrounding 
buildings,  of  which  no  mention  has  been  made  above. 

A  pillar  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  arcades  containing  shops  was  called  the  I'ila  Horatia, 
in  memory  of  the  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  in  the  Alban  war.  Upon  it,  according 
to  Dionysius,  had  been  fixed  the  armour  taken  by  the  surviving  Horatius 
from  the  vanquished  Curiatii."  The  word  pila  may  either  mean  the  column 
of  the  arcade  upon  which  the  armour  was  fixed,  or  the  weapons  themselves,  and  the  Latin 
writers  seem  to  understand  it  as  referring  to  the  latter,*  while  Dionysius  translates  it  by 
o-twX/s-.    It  is  most  probable  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression  was  intentional,  for  on 


1  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  \  21  :  Cell.  iv.  6  ;  Festus.  p.  186. 

1  The  Arch  of  Fabius  is  plated  opposite  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  by  the  ancient 
Italian  topographers,  but  none  of  them  say  whether 
it  was  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  Forum. 
Marliano.  p.  42.)    It  was  built  of  travertine. 

•1  Cic.  Pro  Plane.  7,  }  17.  Sec  above,  p.  7S. 
Monimscn  thinks  that  Cic.  Com.  Vat.  ii.  28,  alludes 
to  the  Fabian  arch  Ann.  ,/,■//'  Inst.  \\\.  p.  176;.  In 
this  paper,  among  other  speculations.  Mommsen  sug- 
gest* that  the  Arch  of  Fabiiis  nu>  have  extended 


act oss  the  Forum  so  as  to  block  it  up.  This  seems 
impossible. 

*  Cic.  l)c  Or.  ii.  66  ;  Ann.  Ml'  Inst.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  324. 
1  Schol.  ad  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  7,ed.  Cronov.  pp.393, 399- 

*  Ibid.  i.  7  ;  I. iv  y,  I^p.  lv  i.  ;  Ycl.  Pat.  ii.  to  ;  PUn. 
Nat.  Hist.  vii.  50  ;  Jtiv.  Sat.  viii.  13  ;  Mommscn,  vol. 
iii.  p.  169. 

r  Smetius.  Inscr.  ii.  17;  Crutcr,  184,  4;  Ann. 
rft  ir  Inst.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  313  ;  Schol.  ad  Cic.  in  Vcrr. 
7.  19,  cd.  Orell.  393.  •  Dionys.  iii.  22. 

»  Sec  I>  y.  i.  26  ;  Propert.  iii.  3,  7. 
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the  one  hand  the  columns  of  the  arcades  in  the  Forum  were  certainly  called  Pihe,'  and  on 
the  other  the  words  f>ila  and  spolia  are  joined  by  Livy  as  if  referring  to  the  same  thing. 

Besides  the  statues  already  mentioned  as  standing  on  the  Comitium  and  near  the 
Rostra/  Cicero  mentions  a  (jilt  statue  of  L.  Antonius,  brother  of  the  Triumvir,  and  an 
equestrian  statue  of  O.  Marcius  Tremulus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Hernici,  both 
of  which  were  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Castor/1  A  statue  of  Marsyas,  the 
presumptuous  rival  of  Apollo,  stood  near  the  Rostra,  and  was  a  common  place  of  rendezvous 
for  advocates  and  other  public  characters ; '  and  a  statue  of  Curtius,  crowned  w  ith  oak,  is 
mentioned  by  Statius  as  placed  near  the  l.acus  Curtius.'' 

Three  or  more  jaui  stood  at  various  points  along  the  north-east  side  of  the  Forum. 
Becker  supposes  that  these  were  similar  to  the  Janus  (Juadrifrons,  which  still  stands  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  constructed  of  four  archways,  joined  in  a  square,  with  an 

ft!  ttf. 

tttttid  or  a  chamber  above  them.     He  thinks  that  the  bankers  spoken  of 
by  Horace  and  Cicero  as  having  their  offices  in  the  jaui,  transacted  business  partly  in 
these  chambers,  and  parti)' below  under  the  archways."    Domitian  erected  so  many  jaui 
with  quadrigte  and  triumphal  insignia  upon  them,  that  a  wag  at  last  wrote  upon  one  of 
the  new  arches,  upKtV 

One  of  these  arches  is  said  by  the  scholiast  on  Horace  to  have  stood  in  front  of  the 
Basilica  .Fmilia,  and  the  foundations  of  an  arch  which  Labacco  mentions  as  having  been 
found  between  S.  Adriano  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  may  have  belonged 
to  the  Janus  Medius."  I'lautus,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  places  the  offices  of  the 
financiers  and  money-lenders  on  the  south  side,  near  the  Old  Shops.1*  There  may  of  course 
have  been  some  of  these  offices  on  botli  sides. 

Down  the  middle  of  the  area  of  the  Forum  ran  a  gutter  Waualis)  to  carry  off  the  water, 
and  I'lautus  jniints  out  this  gutter  as  the  place  where  persons  who  wished  to  advertise 
themselves  used  to  walk.     It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  at  Rome  for 

t'il/tit*'/  ', 

those  experts  w  ho  were  w  illing  to  be  consulted  and  to  give  advice  in  matters 
of  business  or  law  to  walk  up  and  dow  n  in  the  Forum.  The  men  of  established  character 
and  self-respect  did  not  show  themselves  in  the  middle,  but  paced  up  and  down  at  the 
lower  end,  while  the  empty-headed  coxcombs  paraded  by  the  side  of  the  gutter  in  the 
centre,  where  all  could  see  them.1"  Here  also  were  to  be  found  the  nuidlarkers  of  Rome 
Uaualicvhe),  who  picked  up  the  scraps  thrown  into  the  gutter." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  the  early  times  of  Rome  the  hour  of  noon  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Consul  s  marshal  from  the  front  of  the  Curia  when  he  could  see  the  sun 
between  the  Gnvcostasis  and  Rostra,  anil  the  hour  of  sunset  when  the  sun 
was  sinking  and  had  passed  the  Columna  Ma  nia  towards  the  Career.'-'  This 
barbarous  method  of  measuring  time  was  first  improved  upon  by  the  dial  erected  near 

1  Catull.  xxxvii.  2  ;  llur.  Sat.  i.  4-  /  '•  '  "«>r.  F.p.  i.  I.  54  ;  Sal.  li.  3,  18  :  tic.  I)c  Oft'.  11. 

*  S«  above,  pp.  S.\  S3.  25,  $  90  ;  Hnl.  vi.  5,  \  15. 

•  tic.  Phil.  vi.  5  ;  Livy.  i-..  43;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  r  Suet.  l)om.  13.  -  t.uiina,  Itulieazmnc,  p.  24,. 
wmv.  6.  "  I'laut.  Cure.  iv.  i. 

4  I  lor.  Sat.  i.  6,  120,  Juv   Sat.  ix.  2  ;    Sen.  A!        »*  tie.  DeOrat.  iii.  33;  Plaut.  loc.  cit. 

.En.  iv.  jS  :  Mart.  11.  64.  7  :  Senec.  I»c  lien.  vi.  32  ;        "  Paul.  Diac.  p.  45  ;  Tortull.  De  Pall.  5. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxi.  3.  15  Sec  abo\  e.  p  i^e  87.  and  compare  the  Lan  s  of  the 

1  Stat  Silv.  i.  1.  70.  Twelve  Tables.  Tab.  i.  lines  <>.  7.  8. 
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the  Temple  of  Quirinus  by  I'apiritis  Cursor,  twelve  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus 
It.e.  292,  and  about  that  time  the  Greek  hours  probably  came  into  use  at  Rome.1 
There  were  two  sun-dink  in  the  Forum,  one  upon  the  Pasilica  Fulvia  et  /Emilia,5 
and  another  ujjon  a  coiumn  behind  the  Rostra.  The  latter  had  been  brought  from 
Catana  in  Sicily,  after  the  capture  of  that  town  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  by  M. 
Valerius  Messalla,  is.c,  203.  This  dial  being  intended  for  the  latitude  of  Catana, 
measured  the  time  at  Rome  very  incorrectly:  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Roman  public 
were  contented  with  it  for  ninety-nine  years,  until  O.  Marcius  Philippus,  in  his  Censorship 
in  IU  .  164,  put  up  another  more  carefully  draw  n  by  the  side  of  it,  a  service  most  gratefully 
appreciated  by  his  fellow-citi/ens.  For  five  years  longer,  however,  the  hour  could  not  be 
told  on  a  cloudy  day.  Scipio  N'asiea.  Censor  with  M.  Popillius  F.xnas  in  1U\  159,  first 
erected  a  waterclock  under  a  roof,  and  divided  the  hours  equally  between  day  and 
night,3  The  ancient  Roman  sun-dials  were  of  various  designs,  some  of  which  are 
described  by  Vitruvius.'  That  upon  the  Kasilica  .F.milia  was  probably  drawn  upon 
a  plane  surface  (liisais  in  f/oiti/ir).  while  that  near  the  Rostra  was  drawn  upon  a 
concave  spherical  surface. 


1.  WII  ILS  IH  INIIs  IkolMl  s  <  l-RATok  >.  llol  AM  I»l  sro  1  1  1  IT.  UICIIRYX.  AtC.  I..  l>RtSIAM> 
A.  IAIILS  WNIHl's  CCU.  M  RIHir,  UltKARIlS  ET  TR  A  IXOMIIl'S  AKD.  IUR.  SlHOEAM  Alt  INlHOATO 
KKlirKVI  .NT  MARMoR'I  LS  ,  .RN AVEIUNT  V|i  TORIWI  At. .IMAM  H  SEl"l>  AENEAS  ET  CETERA  ORNA- 
MENT,*   HE  sr.V   PECCNIA  H.IKIM. 

BHtRVX.   At:.!.   1-  I)Rf>IAM  -    A.  EAIUl's  XAN  t  Ill's   i  I  H.    IM\.;INI>   ARCENVEAS    HEORl'M  SEITEM 

i-oM-  num  ationem  scholae  n  Miui,.-  et:»  taiiei.ka  a  em:  a  i>k  sea  t-ecinia  pf.dercnt. 


Noiv  H,  \>.  96.    In-  rutiox  on  the  Ari  a  or  the  Dm  Con-en tes  as  remored  by  (anina. 

HELM  CONsl.NTUM  S.WKOSANCTA  sIMltAtkX  (.  I'M  OMNI  EO...NK  el"  IT  C  INI..  .  VcTTR-< 
l'K\»  lEMATEs  V.  1  .   I'RVE.   I  K  111  CI" R ANTE   ToNiiEto  1  oN-CE. 


1  I'lin.  N.it.  lli^t.  vii.  Co. 
=  Varro.  1..  I_  vi.  J  4. 


»  l'!:n.  N.it.  Hist.  vii.  f»x 
•  \  itruv.  ix.  ,S\ 


Note  A,  p.  01.. — Ins.  kimoN;  on  the  Architrave  or  the  Schoea  Xantiia. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PART  II. 


THE  FORUM  ROMANUM  AFTER    THE  TIME 
OF  JULIUS  CESAR. 


rj-.Mri.UM  KEl.ll  ITATIS — CI  RIA  Jti.lA — ClIALCI Diet  M  —  ikl'RKI  ARLCM  sENATt'S — ROSTRA  N'  'VA,    OR  Jrl  1A  -  HF.ROON 
OK    Jlllfs    I  1>XR—  HWII.K'A    PAt'M.1-  TFMHr    OF    WToNIM'S   ASK    I  ;AVs  I  I N  A—  MAM  I.ICA    UUA— TIIKKK 
l'KI>tSTAI_S—  \R<H   OK   TMtF.Rlt  s-  <  ol.I  MN    OF   I'lltH AS— TKMI'I.E  OF  MINKRVA     TI  M  PIT.  OF  VKSI'ASIAN  —  ARCH 
OF  SfcVfckl        OH.J.COSTAIHU.M— M1LI.IARR  M  AI  RKUM  —  ROM  RA  OF  TIM.  LATER  KMIIkK— CHAPEl.  OF  FAUSTINA 
ARCH  OF  Al  I.I  STUS  -  KOFFSTRIAN  STA1!  F.  OF  KOMI  I  IAS. 


"  Yix  jam  vnk-tur  locus  e*sr  >|ui  tamo*  actios  i.t-c unuc-  capiat,    Augcnt,  aiiilunt,  accumulanl." 

-  — —   ClC.  Leg.  ,-tgr.  ii.  22. 

NE  of  the  devices  by  which  an  absolute  Government  seeks  to  divert  the  attention  of 


* — *  its  subjects,  and  to  make  them  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  is  the  under- 
taking of  great  public  improvements  for  their  accommodation  and  enjoyment.  Such  great 
works  not  only  flatter  the  national  vanity,  since  every  one  conceives  that  he  shares  in  the 
credit  due  to  their  execution,  but  also  serve  to  obliterate  or  throw  into  the  shade  the 
monuments  of  past  ages  of  freedom.  A  splendid  and  conspicuous  building,  dedicated 
to  national  purposes,  makes  a  great  impression  on  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  serves 
in  some  degree  to  reconcile  them  to  political  and  social  disabilities.  Partly  with  this  view, 
and  partly  also  from  the  wish  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  magnificence  and 
power,  the  earlier  Roman  Emperors  began  to  project  considerable  alterations  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  Forum.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  popularity  was  already  sought  by  these 
means,  and  he  mentions  a  grand  scheme  for  relieving  the  overcrowding  of  the  Forum, 
which  Julius  Carsar  had  suggested  and  was  beginning  to  make  arrangements  for  as  early 
as  IU".  54,'  ten  years  before  his  death.  The  designs  of  Julius  Casar  were,  however,  left 
incomplete  at  his  death,  and  were  carried  out  by  Augustus.  They  included  the  erection 
of  a  very  spacious  basilica  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Forum  Komanum,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Curia,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  Forum  at  the  back  of  the  Curia. 

The  Forum  Komanum  was  neglected  by  some  of  the  subsequent  Emperors,  who  wished 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Romans  from  the  old  historical  reminiscences  connected  with 
it,  and  new  Fora  were  built,  which  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 


'  Cic.  Ad  Alt.  iv.  1 6. 
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century,  far  surpassed  the  old  one  in  size  and  magnificence.  Hut  the  Kmpire  soon  became 
so  firmly  established,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  danger  in  reviving  the  old  associations 
by  again  drawing  the  eyes  of  the  nation  towards  the  Forum  Komanum,  and  thus  the 
buildings  of  the  later  Ccsars  returned  again  to  the  Republican  site.  With  what  reverence 
the  Romans  still  regarded  this  site,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  later  Kmpire 
the  Korum  Komanum  obtained  the  name  of  the  Great  Forum,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
eighth  Re-ion.  though  far  inferior  in  size  and  splendour  to  that  of  Trajan.1  Before 
proceeding  to  the  description  <>f  the  Imperial  I'ora.  we  shall  mention  the  later  alterations 
made  in  the  Forum  Komanum,  adopting  the  same  topographical  divisions  as  in  the 
previous  jiart  of  this  chapter. 

The  fust  stroke  which  Julius  Cesar  aimed  at  the  memory  of  the  old  senatorial  party 
was  naturally  directed  against  the  Curia,  which  was  the  representative  building  of  the 

Senate.     He  pulled  down  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which  had  been  restored  bv 

AfaAt-M  term  .  ,     .  .  _,  ,' 

«>:>!  .I.././.:-   Sulla  and  his  son  Faustus.  with  the  avowed  intention  of  building  a  Temple 

«"•'••"'  '         of  Fclicitas  upon  the  site,  but  in  reality  in  order  to  abolish  this  monument  of 
J;  the  hateil  name  of  Sylla.  and  to  rebuild  it  under  a  different  name.  The 

proposed  Temple  of  Fclicitas  was  accordingly  begun  and  finished  by  Lepidus. 
when  Master  of  the  Horse  in  it.r.  45.  and  stood  upon  the  place  of  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
Whi  ther  it  occupied  the  whole  site  or  not  is  not  known,  as  the  only  knowledge  of  this 
building  we  have  is  derived  from  one  passage  of  Dion  Cassius.- 

T  he  sittings  of  the  Senate  were  thus  removed  from  the  Forum,  and  were  held  for  some- 
time in  the  Curia  of  I'ompcy,  on  the  Campus  Martins,  ami  there  Cesar  was  murdered  in 
the  year  after  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  l'elicitas,  after  which  the  Curia  of  Pompey 
was  closed,  and  never  again  used  as  a  Senate-house.  A  pestilence,  and  other  unusual 
calamities  which  happened  in  the  next  year,  were  ascribed  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 
Curia,  and  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new  one.11  This  was  done  by  Augustus.4 
'  am|  t),L.  nLw  building,  called  the  Curia  Julia,  w  as  placed  on  the  Comitium,-'- 

to  the  north-west  of  the  lately-finished  Temple  of  Fclicitas,  and  probably  partly  on  the 
site  of  the  Curia  Hostilia. 

That  the  new  Curia  was  not  exactly  upon  the  site  of  the  old  is  shown  by  a  passage  of 
Cellius,  in  which  he  .states  that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  the  ground  upon  which  it 
stood,  in  order  that  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  made  in  it  might  be  legal  ;  a  ceremony 
which  would  not  have  been  required  if,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Curia  of  Sulla,  it  had 
been  placed  exactly  upon  the  old  site,  which  was  already  inaugurated."  It  seems  tolerably 
evident,  from  the  excavations  which  have  uncovered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south-western 
>ide  and  the  north-western  end  of  the  Forum,  that  the  new  Curia  was  not  there  ;  and  as 
it  was  near  the  Comitium.7  it  could  not  be  at  the  south-eastern  end.  We  must  therefore 
place  it  on  the  north-jcastcrn  side  of  the  Forum  ;  and  as  it  is  mentioned  by  many  writers  as 


'  I  lion  (        xliii.  22. 

'  Ibid,  xliv,  5  ;  Zonaras,  x.  12  ;  Cic.  I'hilipp.  xiii.  4. 
*  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  5.  xlv.  17. 
4  Mon.  Ancyr.  cd.  Zumpt  ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  22. 
1  Hiii.  N  t.  Mist.  xxxv.  4,  10.  27;    Dion  Cass, 
xlvli.  10. 


"  A.  (klluis.  xiv.  7,  7.  Mommscn.  .'««.*/<//"  Inst. 
xvi.  p.  304,  places  the  Curia  Julia  at  the  I.acus  Sir- 
villus,  quoting  I'rnp.  liv.'i  v.  4.  13.  Hut  I'roperUu* 
description  is  too  vague  to  counterbalance  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  the  text. 

7  naf,a    rci   <rri,iiT.'».    Dion    Cass,    xlv  ii.    1 9  ;    "  in 

comitio."  Hin.  Nat.  Ili»t.  xxxv  27. 
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standing  near  the  Temple  of  Janus,1  we  may  in  all  probability  place  it  next  to  the  Temple 
<>(  Felicitas,  and  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old  Curia,  partly  on  that  of  the  Basilica  l'orcia. 
which  was  burnt  down  in  H.( .  54.  and  apparently  never  restored.*  Some  topograph  era 
think  that  the  Hasilica  Argentaria,  mentioned  in  the  list  called  the  Curinsuiii  as  situated 
in  the  eighth  Region,  was  the  name  of  a  restoration  of  the  I'orcian  Hasilica,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  confirm  this  supposition. 


Augustus  placed  a  trophy  of  Egyptian  spoils  and  an  altar  and  statue  of  Victory  in  the 
Curia  Julia.  The  statue  was  brought  from  Tarentum,  and  was  therefore  probably  the 
work  of  a  Greek  artist,3  and  was  highly  venerated  by  the  Emperor,  for  at  his  death  this 
statue  was  carried  in  his  funeral  procession.'  The  altar  afterwards  became  famous  on 
account  of  the  disputes  in  the  time  of  Valcntiuian  11.  and  Theodosius,  betsveen  Ambrose 

1  Dion  Cass,  lxxiii.  13  ;  I'roeop.  Hull.  Colli,  i.  25  ;  '  Dion  Cu>s.  li.  22  ;  Claud,  de  VI.  Cons,  lion 
Jul.  Cap.  Pert.  4  :  OrdL  Inscr.  28.  jo;. 

*  Asc.  Intrrd.  to  Lie.  I'io  Mil.  p.  ^4  ;  OrclL  '  Suet.  Aug,  I OO. 
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and  Symmachus,  about  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods.'  Hcliogabalus, 
in  his  fanatical  conceit,  ordered  a  statue  of  himself  to  be  placed  over  the  head  of  the 
statue  of  Victory,  in  order  that  he  mi«jht  receive  the  adoration  of  the  Senate,  customary 
before  they  proceeded  to  vote.-'  The  C  uria  therefore  existed  down  to  the  later  times  of 
the  Empire,  anil  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  had  it  stood  upon  the  south-western 
side  of  the  Forum,  as  Becker  and  Mommsen  suppose,  its  foundations  would  have  been 
discovered.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be  found  when  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  Forum  is  disinterred.  A  fire  in  the  reign  of  Titus  destroyed  the  Curia  Julia 
of  Augustus,  and  it  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian.5  That  it  had  not  been  burnt  in  the  Ncronian 
fire,  as  Reber  supposes,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  Pliny  the  elder  speaks  of  the 
pictures  painted  on  its  walls  by  Augustus  as  extant  in  his  time.'  The  Temple  of  Felicitas 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Ncronian  fire,  and  this  new  Senate-house  of  Domitian  may 
therefore  have  been  built  nearer  to  the  old  site  of  the  Curia  Host  ilia.  Other  fires  in 
the  time  of  Carinus  and  Numerianus  destroyed  it  again,  and  it  was  rebuilt  by  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  The  modern  Church  of  S.  Adriano  occupies  pretty  nearly  the  spot  on 
which  these  buildings  stood. 

Some  further  arguments  are  advanced  by  Urlichs''  to  support  the  opinion  that  the 
Curia  Julia  was  in  this  part  of  the  Forum.  In  the  first  place,  after  the  death  of  Commodus 
a  statue  of  Liberty  was  erected  by  the  Senate  in  front  of  the  Curia,"  and  the  inscription 
probably  belonging  to  this  statue  was  found  in  the  Church  of  S.  Martina,  which  stands 
very  near  that  of  S.  Adriano.  Further,  in  two  passages  of  Yopiscus7  the  Curia  is  called 
Pompiliana,  an  appellation  evidently  connected  with  the  Temple  of  Janus,  founded  by 
Xuma,  which  stood  in  this  neighbourhood,  may  possibly  have  been  identical  with  the  Curia 
Julia  or  Pompiliana."  The  Templum  Fatalc,  a  building  which  stood  near  the  churches 
of  S.  Martina  and  S.  Adriano  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Lastly,  the  description  of  the  eighth 
Region,  which  begins  from  the  boundary  of  the  fourth  Region,  and  proceeds  northwards 
along  the  edge  of  the  Forum,  mentions  the  Senatus—  i.e.  Domitian's  Curia — in  the  third 
place,  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Forum. 

Attached  to  the  Curia  Julia  of  Augustus  was  an  annexe  called  the  Chalcidicum/'  the 
exact  nature  of  which  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  By  some  writers  it  has 
^       s  been  identified  with  the  Temple  of  Minerva  on  the  south-western  side  of 

the  Forum,  because  the  chronologers  mention  a  Minerva  Chalcidica  among 
Domitian's  buildings.1''  But  this  idea  was  suggested  by  those  topographers  who  place  the 
Comitium  and  Curia  Julia  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  in  order  to  support  their 
IH-culiar  views,  and  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum.  which 
mentions  the  Chalcidicum  as  adjoining  Wontiiieiis)  the  Curia  Julia.11 

A  passage  of  Dion  Cassius,  where  he  mentions  the  Atlienaum  Chalcidicum  apparently 


'  See  r.iliW  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxviii.  init.  ; 
1'rudent.  lib.  ii.  init.  ;  Lardner,  Heathen  Test.  vol.  iv. 

P-  37* 

•  Herodian,  v. 

•  C.issiod.  Citron,  t.  ii.  j».  n>-  ;  Micron,  t.  i.  p.  443. 
where  it  is  railed  "Senatus" 

•  I'lin.  Nat.  I  list.  xxxv.  4,  10.  See  also  Suet.  Tit. 
1 1  ;  I.amprid.  Alex.  Scv.  14. 


5  U.-mori, -,/,-ir  hut.  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

6  Herodian,  i.  14,  o. 

7  Voptse.  Aurel.  41,  p.  222,  K.  :  Tacit.  3.  p.  227  B. 
See  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  f>.  "  I'ompdiana  sccurilas" 

"  See  p.  K6.  note  '. 
11  Mon.  Ancyr.  Tab.  iv.  cd.  Zuinpt. 
'"  Kitsch.  Ul.  217  ;  Cat.  Imp.  Vicnn.  t.  ii.  p.  243. 
Rone.  "  Mon.  Ancyr.  loc.  tit. 
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as  a  separate  building  from  the  Curia  Julia,  is  more  difficult  to  explain.  Urlichs  supposes 
that  there  was  a  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Chalcidicum,  and  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
Atrium  Minerva?  which  is  placed  by  the  Citriosum  next  to  the  Curia  Julia  in  the  eighth 
Region.1  If  so,  the  words  of  Dion  may  refer  to  the  Chalcidicum  adjoining  the  Curia  Julia, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  refer  to  an  entirely  different  building — the  Temple  of 
Minerva  on  the  Aventine,  or  that  near  the  Porta  Capcna. 

A  chalcidicum  is  explained  by  Vitntvius  and  the  "  Glossarium  "  of  Isidorus  to  be  a 
cloistered  court  attached  as  a  wing  to  another  building  to  increase  its  accommodation, 
and  various  inscriptions  mention  chalcidica  both  as  annexes  to  other  buildings  and  as 
separate  buildings.-  In  the  inscription  upon  the  edifice  at  Pompeii  called  by  the  name 
of  Kumachia,  the  name  of  Chalcidicum  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  building,  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  basilica,  or  exchange/'  The  name  also  occurs  in  connexion  with 
a  building  at  Capua,  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Urlichs  that  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  building  was  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Chal- 
cidic  colonists  of  Cum.u  in  Campania.  Urlichs  further  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
Chalcidicum  of  Augustus  was  an  enclosed  court  with  cloisters  round  it,  standing  on  the 
left  of  the  Curia  Julia,  nearly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  S.  Martina.4 

Connected  with  the  Chalcidicum  is  another  building,  the  Sccretarium  Senatus,  named 
on  an  inscription  which  once  stood  upon  the  apse  of  S.  Martina's  church  and  recorded  the 
building  of  the  Sccretarium  by  Flavianus  in  A.M.  399,  its  destruction  by  fire 
(perhaps  in  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Alaric),  and  its  restoration  by  Fpifanius,  *>>^>n:tm 
Prefect  of  the  city/'    This  Sccretarium  was  perhaps  an  addition  to  the 
Chalcidicum  or  Curia,  intended  for  the  sittings  of  the  council  of  five  senators  constituted 
after  A.T>.  376  to  assist  the  Prefect  of  the  city  in  legal  business."    The  place  where  the 
above  inscription  was  found  certainly  afi'n-.ls  additional  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Curia  Julia  stood  in  this  locality,  as  tin-  Sccretarium  Senatus  would  naturally  be  close 
to  the  Senate-house  itself. 

Cnssar's  intention  to  destroy  the  memory  of  the  old  oligarchy  by  changing  the 
appearance  of  the  Forum,  was  further  carried  out  by  the  erection  of  new  Rostra  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  Forum.7    He  thus  separated  the  Rostra  from  their 

former  connexion  with  the  Senate  and  Comitia,  and  indicated  that  henceforth     /''"r•'r•'  x ' '' 

«■  yV.'.i. 

appeal  must  be  made  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  masses,  and  not  to  the 
wishes  of  a  privileged  class.  The  new  Rostra  were  made  in  the  year  of  C.xsar's  death, 
but  the  other  alterations  which  he  planned  were  not  carried  out  till  Augustus  had  esta- 
blished his  imperial  power.  It  does  not  appear  why  he  chose  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  Forum,  for  previously  in  his  disputes  with  Bibulus  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
address  the  populace  from  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  on  the  south  side  of  the 


1  Dion  Cass,  li.  22.  Iickkcr  rends  with  Zumpt, 
to  t«  K^vaxov  to  X.iXm.W*.  The  common  reading 
is  Tart  A#"ji»au>i>  *<ii  Ttl  XaAju&iKoV  Krlx-r  sup- 
poses the  Atrium  MtnxJijc  to  be  the  north-west 
pnrt  of  Nerva's  Forum,  the  ruins  of  which  .ire  still 
visible  in  the  V  ia  dclla  Crocc  liinnca.  There  is  no 
proof  of  this  given,  and  it  must  be  taken  as  a  mere 
conjecture. 


"  Vitruv.  v.  1,  4;  CIoss.  Isidor.  ap.  Auct.  I.inj;. 
I.at.  ed.  Gothofrecl.  ii.  1622.  App.  p.  7  ;  Orelli,  Insc. 
1303,  3287,  Ac.  ;  Paul.  l)iac.  p.  32. 

3  Over's  Pompeii,  p.  117. 

'  Nuovc  Memorie.  vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  8;. 

"'  Gruter,  Insc.  clxx.  5. 

*  Crlichs,  Nuovc  Memorie,  loc.  cit. 

r  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  49. 
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I-orum.1  Nor  were  the  old  Rostra  destroyed,  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  mention 
tliat  alter  Augustus's  death  funeral  orations  were  spoken  both  from  the  old  and  new 
Rostra.-  The  situation  of  the  Julian  Rostra  is  shown  by  the  account  given  of  the 
burning  of  Cesar's  body.  Appian  says  that  this  was  done  near  the  Rcgia,  where  the 
temple  and  altar  were  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory,  and  Livy  adds  that  it  was  in 
front  of  the  Rostra.'  Now  this  cannot  refer  to  the  old  Rostra,  which  were  not  near  the 
Regia,  and  I. ivy  must  therefore  mean  the  Julian  Rostra.  Augustus,  when  he  afterwards 
built  the  Heroon  or  small  Temple  of  Cesar  on  this  spot,  arranged  that  the  steps  of  the 
temple  should  form  the  Rostra,  and  ornamented  them  with  the  beaks  of  the 

„//     :  '      ships  taken  at  Actiuni.4    If  the  fact  that  the  Heroon  stood  in  front  of  the 

Jn/iui  (  mar.  ' 

Regia  did  not  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
Forum,  a  strong  corroboration  might  be  derived  from  the  words  of  Ovid,  who  speaks 
of  the  deified  Julius  as  surveying  from  his  temple  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol,  and  as  a 
near  neighbour  of  the  twin  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux.-'  It  may  also  be  inferred  from  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  Temple  of  Castor,  that  it  stood  not  on  the  edge,  but  upon  the  open 
area  of  the  Forum.  The  Heroon  was  built  in  the  st\  le  called  by  Vitruvius  Peripterus 
P\  enostylus,  with  six  columns  at  each  end.  and  eleven  at  each  side,  reckoning  in  those 
at  the  corners,  having  spaces  between  them  equal  to  a  diameter  and  a  half  of  one  of 
these  columns." 

An  altar  and  a  column  of  Xuiniilian  maible,  twenty  feet  high,  were  erected  at  fust  on 
the  spot  where  Cesar's  body  was  burnt,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  pulled  down  by 
Dolabella  afterwards:  for  we  find  Cicero  and  Hiutus  mentioning  their  destruction  in 
their  letters,  in  one  of  which  ISrulus  and  Cassius  ask  M.  Antonius  whether  it  is  safe  foi 
them  to  return  to  Rome,  as  they  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to  restore  the  altar,— "An  act 
which,"  they  >ay,  "can  hardly  be  approved  of  by  any  one  who  wishes  us  to  be  safe  and  to 
retain  the  respect  of  the  Romans,"  Sacrifices  were  offered,  vows  made,  and  oaths  sworn 
for  the  decision  of  disputed  matters  at  this  Heroon  for  a  long  period  after  Cesar's  death  7 

Returning  from  the  Heroon  of  Cesar,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  this  place  in  order 
to  combine  in  one  view  the  alterations  made  by  Julius  Cesar  and  Augustus  in  the  group 
of  buildings  attached  to  the  Curia,  we  have  to  consider  the  eastern  half  of  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Forum.  To  the  east  of  the  spot  where  the  modern  Church  of 
S.  Adriano  stands,  a  street  opened  out  of  the  Forum,  which  led  through  the  centre  of 
Nerva's  Forum.    To  the  right  of  this  .street  the  buildings  belonged  to  the  fourth  Region. 

named  from  the  Via  Sacra,  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  was  the 
Basilica  Paul  I  i,  already  mentioned,  which,  after  its  restoration  by  Augustus, 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Rome.  It  remained  standing  till  the  latest 
Imperial  age,  but  no  vestige  of  it  has  been  brought  to  light  in  modern  times,  nor  an 
any  other  public  buildings  known  to  have  existed  in  this  part  of  the  Forum  until  \\e 
come  to  the  extreme  north-eastern  Corner. 

1  Dim  Cass,  xxxviii. &  '  <n.  Met.  x\.  841  ;  Hp.  Pont.  ii.  2.  8;    ••  Fra- 

:  Smt.  Au^.  100;  Dion  C.i^s.  hi.  34.  trilius  .issimiiis  uuos  prnxima  tempi  a  tcntntes  divus 

1  App.  H.  C  ii.  148,  iii.  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  51.  xlvii.  ab  excels*  Julius  ,edc  vidct." 

iH  ;    Livy,   Epit.  cxvi.     Sec   also  Kioniinus,   I>c  "  Vilruv.  iii.  3. 

A.|U.id.  \  12<>.  Sue!,  t  .is.  S5  :  lie.  Phil.  i.  -\  Ad  Att.  \i\.  I  J. 

«  Dion  Cass.  i;.  Ki  Au  Do   \i  2. 
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At  this  comer  stood  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  portico  of  which  is 
still  partially  preserved,  consisting  of  six  magnificent  columns  of  cipollino  or  Timtli 
Carystian  marble,1  with  two  columns  and  a  pilaster,  besides  the  corner  column,    Antoninus  ami 
on  each  side.     The  shafts  of  these  columns  arc  fifty-five  feet  high,  and 
they  are  ornamented  with  Attic  bases  and  Corinthian  capitals  of  white  marble.  The 


tnni  or  amtominot  ami  i  m  itina, 


remains  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  temple  were  excavated  in  1813,  and  show  that  it 
must,  when  built,  have  stood  at  some  height  above  the  level  of  the  Forum,  although  it  in 
now  a  considerable  depth  (sixteen  feet)  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  Upon 
the  plain  architrave  and  frieze  in  the  front  of  the  temple  the  following  inscription  is  cut  :— 

1  The  "undosa  car) sioi "  of  Stat.  Stlv.  i.  5,  34,  from  the  wavy  lines  upon  it,  which  resemble  the  ripple 
of  water. 
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"  mvo  AN  TON' I  NO  IT  ihvak  l  AL  sTINAE  h\.  s.  c."  It  is  evident,  from  the  different  size  and 
appearance  of  the  letters,  that  the  first  three  words  of  this  inscription  were  not  cut  at 
the  same  time  as  the  latter  part,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  added  after  the  death 
of  the  Hmperor,  the  temple  having  been  at  first  dedicated  to  Faustina  alone.  At  the  sides 
the  frieze  is  ornamented  with  a  bold  and  finely-executed  relief,  representing  griffins,  with 
upraised  wings,  between  which  elaborately-designed  candelabra  and  vases  are  carved. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  side-walls,  built  of  grey  pepcrino  blocks,  which  were  formerly 
faceil  with  marble,  is  still  standing.  The  name  of  Antoninus  was  deservedly  held  in  great 
reverence  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Kmpire,  and  afterwards  may  have  preserved  this  temple 
from  the  destruction  to  which  so  many  others  fell  a  prey.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
temple  was  consecrated  as  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  a  very  early  epoch.  Palladio 
states  that  there  was  an  oblong  court  in  front  of  this  temple,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius,  now  standing  in  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio.  was 
found.'  This  is,  however,  contradicted  by  the  report  of  the  excavators  of  1813,  and  also 
by  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  the  place  where  the  equestrian  statue  was  found,1  and 
it  is  probable  that  l'alladio  mistook  the  foundations  of  the  Ileroon  of  Julius  Ca?sar, 
or  of  some  other  building,  for  a  court  in  front  of  this  temple. 

The  old  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  was  pulled  down  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  on  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  from  Tunis,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  valuable  relics  were  then  disinterred  here.  The  church  lay  in  ruins  for  half 
a  century  or  more,  and  in  \(>02  the  guild  of  the  Apothecaries,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
restored  it.  and  erected  the  present  building,  which  forms  a  strange  contrast  in  the 
meanness  of  its  style  and  proportions  to  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  grey  old  ruin  which 
embraces  it.:1 

Considerable  difficulty  lias  been  found,  notwithstanding  the  inscription,  in  determining 
the  persons  to  whom  this  temple  was  dedicated  :  for  both  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Faustina  died  and  were  deified  and  had  temples  erected  to  them  before  their  husbands 
the  F.mperors  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.4  But  there  are  several 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  common  opinion  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Antoninus 
Pius  and  his  F.mpress.  In  the  first  place.  M.  Aurelius  would  have  been  described  by  name 
more  exactly,  as  is  the  case  in  an  inscription  given  by  Cruter/'  It  is  also  related  that 
I  leliogabalus  appropriated  the  Temple  of  M.  Aurelius,"  and  it  would  therefore  cither  have 
been  destroyed  after  his  death,  or,  if  it  were  preserved,  would  have  retained  some  traces 
of  his  name.  Further,  a  Temple  of  Antoninus  (probably  M.  Aurelius)  is  mentioned  by 
the  Luriosnm,  in  the  ninth  Region,  where  his  column  also  stands.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  anything  to  lead  us  to  assign  this  temple  to  M.  Aurelius,  except  the  passage  of 
Palladio  above  quoted,  which  is  plainly  a  mistake.  An  inscription  found  near  the  spot, 
belonging  to  a  votive  tablet  erected  to  M.  Aurelius,  may  in  all  likelihood  have  been  put 
up  in  his  mother's  temple,  and  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  temple  here  dedicated 
to  himself 

'  I'allaeio,  Arch.  vi.  %  30;  Veil.  1570.  4  Mist.  Aug.  Ant.  I'ius,  6  :  An l.  1'hil.  26. 

-  Set-  Fe.i.  Miscell.  pp.  Kii.  18.  '  (inner.  Inscr.  p.  250. 

3  See  Reber.  Kuir.en  Kom-.  p.  132.  *  lli-l  Aug.  :  Ant.  I'hil.  :<>. 
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On  the  south-western  side  of  the  Forum,  between  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  the 
Vicus  Jugarius,  lay  the  Basilica  Julia.    The  ground-plan  of  this  basilica  was  laid  bare 


by  a  series  of  excavations  from  1817  to  1849,  and  has,  more  than  any  other  discovery, 

helped  to  determine  the  topography  of  the  Forum  Romanum.     The  front 

.  ,      ,  V     ,       ,  .  •   .     ,        ,  .        BtmRca  Jului. 

measures  more  than  300  feet  in  length,  and  has  been  entirely  cleared,  but 

the  breadth  is  not  ascertained,  only  60  feet  having  been  as  yet  uncovered.     It  may. 

Q2 
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however,  be  safely  concluded  that  the  longer  side  faced  the  Forum.  The  street  in  front 
jf  this  building,  a  continuation  of  that  which  in  the  Imperial  times  ran  in  front  of  the 
Kogia  and  Temple  of  Castor,  has  been  also  cleared,  and  is  paved  with  basaltic  lava, 
the  travertine  pavement  of  the  Forum  being  separated  from  it  by  a  slightly  raised  edge. 
The  marble  steps  and  the  drain  along  the  side  of  the  street  can  be  traced,  and  the 
brickwork  bases  of  the  columns  are  tolerably  easy  to  distinguish,  whence  it  maybe  seen 
that  a  flight  of  rive  or  six  steps  formed  the  approach,  and  that  the  surrounding  portico 
contained  three  rous  of  columns. 

The  pavement  is  wonderfully  perfect,  and  is  composed  of  angular  pieces  of  red, 
yellow  ij;iif//<>  anfiiv),  and  grey  marble,  arranged  in  regular  rows.  The  preservation 
nf  these  valuable  marbles  shows  that  they  must  have  been  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  basilica  before  the  times  when  the  ancient  buildings  were  plundered  to  build 
modern  Rome. 

The  proofs  that  these  ruins  belong  to  the  Basilica  Julia  arc  very  strong,  and  amount 
almost    to   certainty.     First,  the  Monnmentmn  Ancymmanx  places  the  Basilica  Julia 


between  the  Temple  of  Saturn  and  that  of  Castor;  a  description  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  spot  occupied  by  the  foundations  in  question.  A  second  proof 
is  derived  from  two  inscriptions  found  during  the  excavations,  one  of  which  records  the 
repair  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  anil  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  it  by  Gabinitis  Vettius  Probianus. 
1'r.ifcct  of  the  city  in  377  A.l>.  and  another  the  rebuilding  of  the  Basilica  Julia  under 
M.iximian.  after  the  tire  which  destroyed  it  in  the  reign  of  Carinus  and  Numcrian.3 
B-jsides  these  proofs,  another  has  been  drawn  from  two  fragments  of  the  Capitoline  plan 
of  the  city,  figured  alx>ve.  which  answer  pretty  accurately  to  the  ground-plan  so  far  as 
discovered  by  the  excavations,  and  represent  the  two  ends  of  the  basilica  adjoining  the 
Temples  of  Saturn  and  Castor.  The  combination  of  these  two  fragments  is,  however, 
rendered  uncertain  by  a  want  of  corres|K>ndence  in  size  between  the  letters  of  the 
inscription  upon  them.' 

1  Zum|n.  Mnmim.  Ancyr,  Tab.  i\.  line  1:.  "  Cat.  Imp.  Vieniv  Koncalli,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

••  (.unci's  Ins.r.  ,-kxi.  7.  4  On  the  Capitoline  plan  see  Ulow.chap.  viii.  Note  A. 
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Whether  there  was  a  semicircular  apse  at  the  south  side  of  the  basilica  or  not  remains 
uncertain  until  the  excavations  are  completed.  A  good  deal  of  legal  business  was 
transacted  here,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  Pliny's  Epistles.' 
There  were  four  tribunals,  and  four  trials  could  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time;  but 
it  docs  not  follow  from  this  that  there  must  have  been  four  apses  in  the  building,  nor 
are  there  any  visible  upon  the  fragments  of  the  Capitoline  plan.4 

Of  the  history  of  this  basilica  little  is  known,  except  what  can  be  learnt  from  the 
Monumentiim  Aneyuvtuu:  and  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot.  A  late  authority  places 
the  dedication  as  early  as  lt.<  .  46,  in  the  third  consulship  of  Julius  Cesar,  when  he 
returned  from  Numidia,  celebrated  his  four  triumphs  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  I'hamaccs,  and 
Africa,  gave  the  most  magnificent  entertainments  to  the  Roman  people,  and  dedicated 
the  Forum  Jttlium,  the  Temple  of  Venus,  and  this  basilica.3  The  erection  of  these 
splendid  buildings  was  a  part  of  the  policy  by  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  inaugurate 
the  new  era  of  Imperialism  at  Rome  ;  and  the  new  basilica  occupied  the  site  of,  and 
supplanted,  a  relic  of  the  old  oligarchical  government,  the  Basilica  Sempronia.  Augustus 
completed  the  Hasilica  Julia,  but  it  was  afterwards,  during  his  lifetime,  burnt  down,  and 
then  restored  and  enlarged  by  him,  and  dedicated  in  the  names  of  his  grandsons  Caiu.i 
and  Lucius.1  The  inscriptions  above  quoted  show  that  it  was  burnt  down  a  second  time 
about  A.D.  2S3,  and  restored  by  Maximian,  and  that  a  third  restoration  took  place  under 
Valens,  Valentinian,  ami  Gratian  in  ,\.I>.  377.  One  of  Caligula's  amusements,  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius,  was  to  stand  upon  the  roof  of  this  basilica  and  throw  money  to  the 
mob  to  scramble  for  in  the  Forum.1 

In  front  of  the  Hasilica  Julia  three  largo  brick  pedestals  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  excavators,  which,  from  the  style  of  their  masonry,  are  judged  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  Constantino,  or  at  least  to  the  later  Imperial  times.    They  arc  built 
strongly,  as  if  to  support  heavy  masses  of  stone,  and  fragments  of  enormous 
granite  columns  have  been  found  near  them.    We  can  only  conjecture  that  the}-  served  as 
the  bases  of  dedicatory  pillars  similar  to  that  of  I'hocas. 

The  excavations  have  also  uncovered  the  substructions  of  an  ancient  triumphal  arch, 
which  seems  to  have  spanned  the  street  in  front  of  the  Basilica  Julia  just  at  the  point 
where  the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  the  street  leading  past  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
to  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  diverge.    This  arch  has  with  much  probability  j'^,"J 
been  identified  with  the  arch  mentioned  by  Tacitus'1  as  having  been  erected 
H.r.  16,  close  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  in  honour  of  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  standards 
lost  by  Varus,  and  retaken  by  Germanicus  under  the  auspices  of  Tiberius.    A  represen- 
tation of  it  is  supposed  to  be  given  in  a  bas-relief  upon  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  showing 
the  Rostra  of  the  later  Empire,  with  an  arch  at  the  side. 

Close  to  the  above-mentioned  three  pedestals  which  have  lost  their  surmounting 
pillars,  stands  the  Column  of  I'hocas,  a  fluted  shaft  of  white  marble  with  r,vW« 
a  Corinthian  capital.    It  is  raised  upon  a  pyramidal  base  with  twelve  steps, 
composed  of  fragments  taken  from  other  buildings,  and  has  a  marble  pedestal,  upon 

1  l'litl.  Ep.  ii.  14.  v.  9.  \i.  33.  Cass,  xliii.  22. 

■  Quint.  Inst.  Or.  xii.  5.  6.  4  Suet.  Aufj.  21);  Mun.  Ancyr.  Tab.  iv. 

1  Koncalli.  Uiron.  vol.  i.  p.  399  :  <  »1.  185.  5  :  I  Hon         5  Suet.  Cil.  37.  *  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41. 
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which  the  inscription  is  cut,  showing  that  it  was  erected  by  Smaragdus,  proclaimed 
for  the  eleventh  time  Kxarch  of  Italv.    The  name  of  the  Kmperor  in  whose  honour 


IKVI'1.11  OF  V1SPASIAN. 

.  trm  it/  f»U  GmmhMK  TahuUnHm. 

it  was  erected  is  cut  out  by  accident  or  by  the  spite  of  an  enemy ;  but,  as  we  know 
that  Smaragdus  was  lixarch  of  Italy  for  five  years  under  Mauritius,  A.n.  583 — 588, 
and  seven  years  under  Phocas,  a.D.  602—609,  'l  follows  that  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
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exarchate.  A.o.  608,  fell  in  the  reign  of  Phocas,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name 
of  Phocas  must  be  restored  to  the  inscription.  What  irony  of  Fate  has  preserved  this 
monument,  erected  by  a  cringing  courtier  to  a  brutal  and  effete  Kmperor,1  to  obtrude 
itself  with  its  miserable  patchwork  on  the  sacred  ground  of  the  Roman  Forum,  while  the 
statues  and  memorials  of  heroes  which  once  worthily  occupied  so  world-famous  a  site 
are  buried  and  lost  in  oblivion? 

Between  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  the  Kegia.  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Forum, 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Qiriosum  mentions  a  Temple  of  Minerva.    Hunsen  identifies  it  with 
the  chalcidicum  spoken  of  above,  and  fills  up  the  lacuna  in  the  Monumeutnm  Anerniitniii' 
after  ad  ci renin  curiam  emit  with  the  words  chaleidieo  Minervtc.    The  insertion  of  the  word 
Miiieme  is.  however,  unnecessary  if  we  take  the  right  view  of  the  situation 
of  the  Curia,  and  Hunsen  plainly  imagined  it  for  the  sake  of  supporting  yj*£'..f 
his  untenable  view  of  that  question.     It  is  possible  that  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  in  question  may  have  been  built  by  Domitian,  who,  as  appears  from  Di<m 
Cassius/  had  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  worship  of  that  goddess,  but  nothing  is  known 
about  it  further  than  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  in  the  Cnriosnm. 

The  situation  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  to  which  the  three  Corinthian  columns 
still  standing  under  the  Tabularium  belong,  has  been  already  described. 
It  stood  with  its  front  towards  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol.4  The  remains  of  r,„„. 
the  substructions  which  have  been  laid  bare  since  18.30  show  that  it  occupied  Th,-  X-nh- 
a  space  of  107  feet  in  length,  and  71  in  breadth,  and  was  approached  from  ™ 
the  street  leading  up  to  the  Capitol  by  a  flight  of  steps,  the  uppermost  of  which  were 
placed  between  the  columns,  and  have  been  partially  restored.  The  temple  was  in  form, 
according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Vitruvius,1  a  "  prostylus  hexastylus,"  having  six  columns 
in  front  of  the  portico  and  one  at  each  side,  but  none  along  the  sides  of  the  eel/a  or 
at  the  back.  The  three  corner  columns  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  portico  are  the 
three  which  now  remain.  They  have  fluted  shafts  and  Corinthian  capitals,  and  still 
support  a  portion  of  the  entablature,  upon  the  front  of  which  the  letters  KSTITVKK  are 
legible,  evidently  forming  a  part  of  the  word  "  restituerunt."  The  letters  were  of  metal, 
according  to  the  common  custom,  and  the  holes  of  the  rivets  which  fastened  them  are 
still  visible.  The  architrave  and  cornice,  especially  on  the  side  towards  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  are  ornamented  very  richly  with  the  usual  mouldings,  and  there  are  some  most 
interesting  reliefs  upon  the  frieze,  representing  .sacrificial  implements  and  the  skulls  of 
oxen.  A  horse-tail  for  sprinkling,  and  a  sacrificial  knife,  with  a  vase,  a  patera,  an  axe. 
and  the  mitre  (apex)  of  a  high  priest  ijlnnnii),  are  plainly  distinguishable.  Another 
portion  of  this  entablature  may  be  seen  in  the  corridor  of  the  Tabularium,  among  the 
fragments  restored  by  Canina.  The  walls  of  the  eella  were  built  of  blocks  of  travertine 
faced  with  marble.  Against  the  back  wall  stands  a  large  pedestal,  which  supported  the 
statue  of  the  deified  Emperor. 

1  Gibbon,  ch.  xlv  i.  vias  publicas  crunt  adiricia  Deorum,  ila  constituan 

«  Zumpt.  Mon.  Ancyr.  Tab.  vi.  line  34-    Zumpt  tur  uti  pratereuntes  possint  respiccrc  ct  in  conspectu 

reach,  "Curiam  eum  Chaleidieo.  forum  Au^ustum  salutationcs  faccre."     This  fully  cxpl  ains  the  diffv 

basilicam  Juliam."  a  Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  i.  cutty  which  Nissen,  Das  Tenipluro,  pp.  105  —  214. 

'  The  front  was  turned  towards  the  street  in  ac-  finds  in  the  orientation  of  the  temple, 
eordanee  with  the  rule  of  Vitruv.  iv.  ;  :  "Si  circum         '  Vitruv.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 
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We  have  seen  before,1  in  diseasing  the  locality  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  that  the 
inscription  which  was  placed  upon  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  as  preserved  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  of  Knsicdlen,  was  as  follow  s  : — 

'•MYO.  VKSIUSIAXO.    U  i.IMi  >.  S.I'.O.R. 
I  MIT.  CAKSS.  SHVIklS  IT  AXTOXIXTS  I'll  I  1.1  III. S  Alii.  UKSTITl'KRt.' XT." 

The  upper  line  is  the  original  inscription,  and  the  lower  records  a  restoration  by  Severus 
and  Caracalla. 

Ti>  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  three  inscriptions  given  by 
the  anonymous  w  riter,  it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  Buiim  n  and  Becker's  mode 
of  division,  we  should  have  for  the  temple  of  the  three  columns  the  extraordinary 
inscription  "  s  v.n.H.  I  MIT.  < \U'.s>.  siv.  1,1  anion,  hi  hi.  ah,  ri  sTITUI tu  n  1 ,"  where 
tho  prefix  of  -  s.i'.o.k."  to  the  Kmpcrors'  names  is  very  unusual. 

Further,  the  w  ord  "  restitucrunt "  stands  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  frieze,  showing 
that  there  was  another  line  above  that  in  which  it  stood.  This  upper  line  was  "iiivo. 
\  LSI'.  Ale.  s.  P.n.  K  ,"  and  referred  to  the  original  building  of  the  temple,  while  the 
lower  was  "I  MIT.  CAlss.  si  A.  K  T  A  XT.  Ill  FLL.  au;<;.  Kl.s  1  ill'  I  K  I'  NT,"  and  referred 
to  the  restoration  by  Severus  and  Caracalla. 

Lastly,  we  know  that  the  Temple  of  Sal  urn  was  the  treasury.  Now,  the  temple  of 
the  three  columns  is  too  small  to  have  contained  the  treasures  and  the  archives  of  the 
Roman  F.mpire,  nor  has  it,  as  the  temple  of  the  eight  columns  has,  any  subterranean 
vaults  in  which  treasure  or  records  could  be  stored. 

The  facts  known  about  the  history  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  are  as  follow. 

It  was  built  by  Domitian  in  the  Consulship  of  Aspreiias  and  Clemens,  apparently 
in  A  D.  94,s  in  honour  of  Vespasian,  with  whom  Titus  was  afterwards  associated  ;  for, 
though  we  do  not  find  his  name  in  the  inscription,  yet  the  temple  is  called  after  him 
as  well  as  Vespasian  in  the  Catalogue  of  buildings/1 

A  restoration  of  the  temple  by  Severus  and  Caracalla  is  recorded  in  the  second  line  of 
the  inscription  ;  but  the  name  of  Caracalla's  unfortunate  brother  Geta  has  probably  been 
erased,  and  the  words  "pii  felices"  inserted  instead:  for  Caracalla,  after  murdering  his 
brother,  caused  his  name  to  be  cut  out  of  all  the  inscriptions  which  bore  it,  in  order 
to  banish  the  memory  of  his  foul  deed.1  On  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Severus  and  the 
Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths  in  the  Velabrum,  the  blank  space  has  not  been  so  skilfully 
tilled  up.  Much  care  had  evidently  been  taken  in  the  case  of  this  temple  to  change 
the  inscription  so  as  to  conceal  the  insertion  of  fresh  words. 

In  front  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  stands  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus,  composed  of  three  archways  of  Pcntclic  marble.    It  now  forms  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  Forum,  and  has  been  excavated  completely  to 
its  base.    As  the  ground  on  the  side  towards  the  Capitol  is  higher  than 
'in  the  side  of  the  Forum,  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  two  side  arches  ;  and  it  has 

•  See  above,  p.  94.  4  Hist.  Aujj.  Am.  Car.ic.  2  ;  Ant.  Cel.  7  ;  Dion  Cass. 

*  Cissiml.  Chron.  Dnmit.  ix.  lxxvii.  12  :  Y.tyt  Tit  iypa^ff  To  oro/ia  t'u  tov  TiVn  jiuW 
J  Curios. mi  Reg.  ix.                                                  5  tint  pw  ,Cths  <W«X«ro. 
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been  ascertained  by  the  Italian  antiquary,  Fea,  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  central 
archway,  so  that,  unless  some  temporary  mode  of  levelling  the  road  which  passed  through 
it  was  adopted  for  each  occasion,  the  triumphal  processions  must  have  passed  through 
on  foot.  The  side  archways  arc  connected  with  the  central  archway  by  small  openings 
in  the  intervening  walls,  and  the  arched  interiors  of  all  three  are  ornamented  by  square 
coffers  with  rosette  decorations. 

On  each  side  stand  four  columns  of  Proconncsian  marble  with  composite  capitals, 
on  the  pedestals  of  which  are  bas-reliefs  representing  barbarians  clothed  in  breeches  and 


ARCH  OK  SEPTIMU  S  SfcYKKI  S  (.SOUTH  SIDE). 


with  the  chlamys  and  Phrygian  cap,  led  as  capti%'cs  by  Roman  soldiers  wearing  the 
lacernaJ  Between  each  pair  of  outer  and  inner  pillars  there  arc  large  bas-reliefs,  executed 
in  a  very  confused  and  tasteless  style.  The  four  lower  and  narrower  compartments 
represent  the  goddess  Roma  receiving  the  homage  of  the  East,  which  is  personified  by 
a  woman  wearing  a  tiara.  Behind  her,  in  a  long  train  of  carts  and  carriages,  come  the 
spoils  of  the  various  nations  conquered  by  Severus.  Above  this  bas-relief,  which  run 
round  the  bottom  of  the  four  compartments,  over  the  side  arches,  arc  four  larger  bas- 

1  See  abDvc,  chap.  ii.  p.  27. 
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reliefs,  representing  the  sieges  and  victories  of  Sevcrus  in  Parthia,  Osrhocne,  Adiabene, 
and  Arabia.  The  following  interpretation  of  these  bas-reliefs  is  perhaps  as  nearly  right 
as  can  be  expected,  though  the  exact  correctness  of  the  explanations  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  as  the  monotony  and  want  of  distinctness  in  the  execution  render  it  difficult  always 
to  distinguish  the  meaning  of  the  scenes  portrayed. 

The  compartment  on  the  left  of  the  observer,  looking  from  the  Torum,  contains  a 
representation  of  the  raising  of  the  l'arthian  siege  of  Nisibis,  in  Northern  Mesopotamia, 
by  Severus,  after  he  had  crushed  his  rivals  .limilianus  and  l'esccnnius  Niger  in  Pontus 
and  Syria  (A. P.  195).  The  taking  of  the  town  of  Carr.t,  west  of  Nisibis,  and  the  march 
from  thence  against  the  Osrhoenians  and  Adiabenians,  are  also  here  represented. 

The  compartment  on  the  right  hand,  looking  from  the  Forum,  contains  the  surrender 
of  Abagarus,  the  king  of  Osrhoene.  to  Sevcrus.  and  the  siege  of  the  town  of  Hatra 
on  the  Tigris. 

On  the  other  side,  towards  the  Capitol,  the  second  campaign  of  Severus  in  the  Hast 
is  portrayed.  The  right-hand  compartment  contains  the  flight  of  the  Parthians  from 
Babylon,  the  undisturbed  entry  of  the  Romans  into  that  city,  and  a  second  siege  of 
Hatra  V.l>.  100J.  On  the  left  is  tlu-  wresting  of  the  towns  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon 
from  the  Parthians.  the  flight  of  their  king  Artabanus,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Arabians, 
who  had  joined  the  l'arthian  side-  201.  202).     Over  the  central  arch  are  four 

winged  figures  of  Victory  bearing  trophies,  and  underneath  them  the  genii  of  the  four 
seasons, -  Spring  with  dowers.  Summer  with  sickle  and  ears  of  corn,  Autumn  with  grapes, 
and  Winter  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak.  The  figures  over  the  smaller  arches  represent  the 
river-gods  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  their  tributaries,  on  which  lay  the  towns  of 
Nisibis  and  Carra-. 

The  entablature  which  surmounts  these  arches  is  badly  proportioned,  and  the 
projections  over  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  too  heavy.  Upon  the  entablature  rises 
an  attica,  containing  lour  small  chambers,  to  one  of  which  stairs  lead  from  the  small 
entrance  door  visible  at  some  height  above  the  ground,  on  the  side  towards  the  Temple 
of  Saturn.  In  the  coiner  pilasters  of  the  attica  there  are  the  traces  of  nails  which  have 
fastened  some  bronze  ornaments  to  the  wall;  and  from  the  shape  in  which  these  nails 
are  arranged,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  objects  fixed  here  were  Roman  military 
ensigns.  The  whole  middle  space  of  the  attica  is  occupied  by  an  inscription  repeated 
on  both  sides.  The  latter,  as  appears  from  rivets  still  left,  was  inlaid,  like  that  of  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian,  with  metal.  A  coin  of  Severus,8  upon  which  a  representation  of  this 
arch  appears,  gives  us  the  further  information  that  a  brazen  chariot  with  six  horses 
originally  stood  upon  the  top.  In  the  chariot  were  the  figures  of  Severus,  and  Victory 
crowning  him,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  Kmperor,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  walked  one  on  each 
side.  Upon  the  four  corners  of  the  attica  stood  four  equestrian  statues.  The  inscription  is 
as  follow  s  : — 


1  Keller,  p.  103.  The  outlines  of  the  history  will  '  Herodiati,  iii.  9,  10,  11  :  Hist.  Aug.  Vit.  Scv. 
he    found    in    the    Scriptmes     Historic    Augusta.-,      9,  16,  17. 

Ainmianus  M.ircrllinus,  and  H.-rodian.  »  Eckhel,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  185. 
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IMP.  CAES.  I  .IVIO.  SEPIIMIO  M.  Ell-  SF.VEKO.  PIO.  PKKTIN.M  I.  AlC  PATRI.  IA1RIAK.  PAR  I II ICO.  ARAIUCO.  II 
PARIHKO.  A 1 1|  A  PEN  ICO.  PON1IKIC.  MAXIMO.  TR1HCNIL.  POTEST.  XI  IMP.  XI.  COS.  Ill  PK"l  OS.  I  1' 
IMP.  CAES.  M.  ACREI.IO.  I.  Fll,  AN  TO  NT  NO.  AUO.  PIO.  FK.I.KI.  TRIM/NIC.  POTEST  VI  Cos.  PROCOS.  1'.  P. 

OPTIMIS  EORTISSIMlSoCK  PR  I  NCI  PI  IICS 
OH  REMPCBI.ICAM  RESTITITAM  IMPJ- RH  MuCE  PoPIT  I  RnMANT  Pkop.xoATl.  M 
INslONTHlS  V1KTCTIBUS  EORUM  1KJMI  FoRIsmVE..  S.P.o.R. 

From  the  inscription  wc  find  that  the  arch  was  built  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  Severus.  and  the  sixth  consulship  of  Caracalla,  here  called  M.  Aurclius  Antoninus  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  A.]>.  203.  The  repetition  of  the  title  Parthicus  twice  points  to  the  two 
campaigns  of  Severus  against  the  I'arthians.1  In  the  fourth  line  the  name  of  Geta  and 
his  titles  have  been  erased,  and  the  words  "  opt i mis  fortissimisquc  principibus"  inserted 
in  their  place.  A  similar  erasion  was  also  made  in  the  inscription  on  the  Goldsmiths' 
Arch  in  the  Velabrum  and  on  the  Temple  of  Vespasian.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
tower  of  the  Church  of  S.  Sergio  e  Hacco  was  built  upon  the  top  of  this  arch,  but  was 
removed  on  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Charles  V.  in  1536,  by  command  of  the  Pope 
Paul  III.  The  columns  of  the  arch  were  replaced  and  restored  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  rubbish  has  been  gradually  cleared  away 
from  the  base. 

Between  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  just  described,  and  the  substructions  which 
we  have  assigned  to  the  Arch  of  Tiberius,  the  ruins  of  a  curved  platform  or  terrace  about 
thirty-two  yards  long,  with  the  convexity  of  the  curve  towards  the  Forum, 
have  been  discovered.  The  level  of  this  terrace  is  about  nine  and  a  half 
feet  above  the  Forum.  It  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  marble  edge  with 
bronze  railings,  the  holes  for  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  stones.  The  greater  part  is. 
however,  now  covered  by  the  modern  road,  and  invisible.  Now  the  Catalogue  contained 
in  the  Ciiriosnm  mentions  a  place  in  the  eighth  Region,  between  the  Vicus  Jugarius  and 
the  Basilica  Julia,  called  the  Gnecostadium,  and  the  situation  of  this  terrace  corresponds 
sufficiently  to  this  description,  if  by  the  Vicus  Jugarius  we  understand  the  continuation  of 
that  street  past  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  place  the  Gr.rco- 
stadium,  as  it  is  placed  in  many  plans  of  the  Forum,  between  the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  the 
north-western  end  of  the  Basilica,  for  the  excavations  show  that  there  is  no  room  left 
between  them,  and  it  therefore  seems  likely  that  we  must  recognise  in  these  ruins  the 
remains  of  the  Gnecostadium  catalogued  in  the  Curhsiim.  The  name  Gnecostadium 
may  be  taken  as  identical  with  Gnecostasis,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  is  the 
old  Gnecostasis,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  near  the  Curia  Hostilia,  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Forum.  We  are  therefore  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
the  Gnecostasis  built  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  Curia  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
Rostra  by  Julius  Casar.  Pliny  the  elder  speaks  of  the  Gnecostasis  as  having  formcrh 
stood  on  the  Comitium,2  whence  we  mav  conclude  that  it  had  been  removed  before  his 
time;  and  as  Julius  Cfesar  altered  the  arrangements  of  the  Forum  so  completely  in  othei 
respects,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  Gnecostasis  was  placed  here  by  him.  The 

1  Hist.  Aii};.  Vlt-  -Scv-  £  ,6-  *  P''"1-  Nat-  BisL  xxxiii.  1,6. 
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Gnccostadiutn  is  also  mentioned  amonj;  the  buildings  of  the  Forum  as  having  suffered 
by  a  fire  in  the  reign  of  Carinus  and  Numerianus.1 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  terrace  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Gra-costasis 
of  the  Imperial  times,  and  close  to  the  Arch  of  Scptimius  Sevcrus.  stands  a  round 

brickwork  pedestal.    This  has  been  considered  with  great  probability  to  be 
'j'/^'ir''      tno    ^,aso  °f  tnc  M'lharium  Aureum,  a  milestone   erected  by  Augustus 

is.c.  jS,  bearing  a  bronze-gilt  tablet,  where  the  distances  to  which  the  various 
Roman  roads  of  Italy  reached  from  the  metropolis  were  recorded.*  The  Milliarium  is 
mentioned  by  I'liny  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Forum,'1  and  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
both  describe  it  as  near  the  Temple  of  Satum.  Otho  chose  it  as  the  spot  where  he 
appointed  a  meeting  with  the  soldiers  who  were  to  proclaim  him  Fmperor  and  dethrone 
Galba,  probably  because  it  was  the  most  public  place  on  the  road  between  the  palace  and 
the  I'r.ttorian  camp.*  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ciiriosmn  it  is  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
Region  in  connexion  with  the  Grxcostadium  and  the  Temples  of  Concord,  Vespasian, 
and  Saturn;  and  in  the  list  of  places  given  in  the  anonymous  MS.  of  Hinsiedlen  it 
is  called  the  Umbilicus  Roma-,  and  placed  near  the  Church  of  S.  Sergio  e  Bacco,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  stood  upon  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Sevcrus.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  Milliarium  Aureum  was  in  this  spot,  or  not  far  from  it;  and  that  this 
round  pedestal  belonged  to  it  is  rendered  likely  from  the  fact  that  the  masonry  is  evidently 
not  intended  to  support  any  great  weight,  such  as  that  of  a  memorial  column  or  statue, 
but  some  smaller  and  lighter  object.  The  pedestals  which  supported  columns  have  always 
been  found  to  contain  a  massive  base  of  blocks  of  travertine,  while  this  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  brickwork.''  A  cylindrical  piece  of  marble  found  near  this  spot  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  fragment  of  the  milestone  itself.  It  lias  holes  in  it  drilled  for  the  metal  rivets  of 
a  tablet,  which  may  have  contained  the  inscription.  I  have  already  mentioned"  that 
the  miles  along  the  Roman  road  were  measured  from  the  gates  of  the  Servian  Wall,  and 
not  from  this  Milliarium  Aureum,  so  that  the  inscription  did  not  record  the  length  of  the 
roads  from  the  milestone,  but  from  the  gates.  It  is  probable  that  the  bronze  tablet  was 
removed  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  Finsiedlen  MS.,  who  visited  Rome  in  the 
ninth  century  ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  change  of  name,  as  given  by  him,  into 
Umbilicus  Roma;,  instead  of  Milliarium  Aureum.  A  somewhat  similar  round  pedestal 
stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrace,  and  a  piece  of  the  marble  facing  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  archway  under  the  modern  road  near  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  but  it  is  not 
known  what  this  latter  pedestal  supported. 

In  front  of  the  curved  platform  supposed  to  be  the  Gnccostadium,  some  substructions 
have  been  discovered,  assigned  by  Hunsen  to  the  Milliarium  Aureum,  but  by  Reber,  with 

greater  probability,  to  the  Rostra  of  the  later  Kmpirc."     They  consist  of  a 
fii  'r  Vtft'-     rou  °^  blocks  of  pepcrino,  about  fifteen  feet  broad,  lying  along  the  edge  of  the 

Gr.x-costadium,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  they  can  be,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  the  remains  of  a  projection  in  front  of  the  Gra-costasis  intended  for  statues.  To 

1   Roncalli.  Script.  Vet.  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  247.  '  Above,  chap.  iv.  p.  491    Sec  Grx-v.  Thcs.  Ant. 

:  Dion  C.iss.  lis.  8.     1  ] '1  in.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  5.0,  $  66.  Rom.  vol.  iv.  p.  1805. 

1  Tac.  Hist.  i.  27;  Sua.  Otho,  6  ;  I'lut.  Galba,  24.  7  Hunsen.  Bescltreibung,  voL  iii.  p.  101  ;  Kebcr. 

1  Ruber,  Ruinen  Rom>.  p.  101.  Ruinen  Roms,  p.  98. 
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what  building,  then,  can  they  bo  most  probably  assigned  ?  Reber  makes  the  following 
conjecture.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Curiosum  names  three  Rostra  in  the  Forum,  and  we 
have  as  yet  only  discovered  two. — the  Rostra  Vetera  on  the  north  side,  and  the  Rostra 
Julia  at  the  eastern  end.  The  third  Rostra  must  then  be  of  later  date,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  this  part  of  the  Forum,  as  there  is  no  room  for  them  else- 
where. This  view  receives  confirmation  from  a  bas-relief  on  the  side  of  the  Arch  of 
Constantine  towards  the  Coliseum,  which  represents  Constantino,  surrounded  by  his 
court,  addressing  the  people  from  the  Rostra.  At  the  sides  of  the  Rostra  are  two 
sitting  statues,  and  in  front  a  lattice-work  railing,  supported  by  posts  shaped  like  the 
common  statues  of  Hermes.  The  three  arches  on  the  right  may  be  supposed  to  l>c  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  the  single  arch  on  the  left  that  of  Tiberius,  to 
the  left  of  which  the  Basilica  Julia  is  seen.  Behind  the  Rostra  are  represented  five  statues 
mounted  on  high  pedestals.  It  was  possibly  upon  these  Rostra  that  Aurelian  placed  his 
golden  statue  of  the  Genius  of  the  Roman  people,1  for  in  Dion  Cassius  the  shrine  of  the 
Genius  is  placed  near  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  in  the  Curiosum  it  is  mentioned 
next  to  the  Rostra,  in  the  eighth  Region.4 

At  the  further  end  of  the  narrow  space  between  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord  and  that  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  close  under  the  Tabularium,  a  small  brick- 
chapel  was  discovered  in  1S29,  with  an  inscription  upon  a  small  pedestal  re- 
cording its  erection  in  honour  of  Faustina,  the  deified  Kmpress.    To  which  of  /.^/ttf 
the  two  Faustinas  it  was  dedicated,  whether  to  the  Empress  of  Antoninus 
Pius  or  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  not  known.    The  builder  was  a  bailiff  (viator),  employed  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  F.mpress.    The  chapel  is  extremely  small,  the  breadth  of  the  whole 
being  only  8  feet,  and  the  depth  1 3  feet.    It  appears  from  the  remains  that  the  walls  were 
covered  with  plaster  and  painted,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  paved  with  flat  paving-stones 
of  travertine. 

A  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  Augustus  is  spoken  of  by  Dion  Cassius  as  having  been 
placed  in  the  Forum  by  command  of  the  Senate,  after  the  victory  at  Actium;11  and  an 
anonymous  interpreter  of  Virgil,  published  by  Mai  from  a  Verona  palimpsest, 
mentions  an  arch  built  by  Augustus,  near  the  Temple  of  Julius  Cxsar,  in  the  '',',^^u, 
Forum,  in  commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  standards  lost  by 
Crassus  from  the  Farthians.4    These  two  can  hardly  be  identical  unless  the  erection  of  the 
arch  spoken  of  by  Dion  was  delayed  till  after  the  Parthian  war.    It  is  well  known  from 
the  first  poem  in  Statins'  Silvte,  that  an  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian  stood  /.:1IMtruin 
at  the  north-western  end  of  the  Forum  looking  towards  the  other  end.    It    statue *f 
was  a  triumphal  statue  erected  in  honour  of  Domitian's  campaigns  against 
the  Catti  and  Daci.s     The  poet  describes  its  position  very  accurately,  mentioning  the 
Ilcroon  of  Julius  Csesar  which  faced  it,  the  Basilica  Julia  on  the  right,  the  Basilica  Paulli 
on  the  left,  and  the  Temples  of  Vespasian  and  Concord  behind.    He  also  alludes  to  some 
other  principal  objects  in  the  Forum,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  the  Temple  of  Castor,  and  the 
statue  of  Curtius,  and  concludes  with  prophesying  that  time  will  be  unable  to  injure  so 

'  Roncalli.  Vet.  Chron.  p.  246.  '  Dion  Cass.  li.  19. 

'  Dion  Cuss,  xlvii.  1,  2,  8  ;  Curiosum  Reg.  viii.  ap.        *  Ln>».  Interp.  ad  Virg.  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 
Becker,  Handbuch,  voL  i.  p.  712.  5  Suet.  Dom.  6,  15. 
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noble  a  statue,  and  that  it  will  outlast  the  Kternal  City  itself.  Unfortunately  this  prophecy 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  No  vestige  even  of  the  /F.terna  crepido  now  remains,  much  less 
of  the  horse  or  its  Imperial  rider,  which  were  probably  melted  down  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  centuries  ago.  The  lines  of  Statius  are  so  important  and  exact  a  description  of 
the  north-western  end  of  the  I-'orum,  and  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  that  I  give  them 
at  length  : — 

"  An  to  Palladia:  talem.  < '.ermanirc.  nobis 
I.ffinxcrc  mamis.  <|u.ikni  modo  (Vena  tcncnlcm 
Khenus  it  attoniti  vidit  doinus  ardua  l>aci. 
I'ar  open  sedes,  hinc  obvia  limina  pandit 
Oui  fessus  bcllis  adscil.v  munere  prolis. 
Primus  iter  nostris  nsti-ndit  in  a-thcra  Divis. 
At  latcrum  passus  hinc  Julia  tccta  tucntur, 
lllinc  bclli^cri  sublimis  rcjjia  I'aulli. 
Terga  pater,  blandiHpie  \  idct  Concordia  vultu. 
Ipse  autem  puro  ccImiiii  caput  acre  -a  plus 
Templa  su  perfidies,  et  prospeclare  vidcris 
An  nova  conlcinplis  sur^ant  palatia  Hammis 
I'ulchnus,  an  tacita  vigilct  face  '1  roiois  ignis, 
Atquc  cxploratas  jam  laudct  Vesta  minUtras. 
At  sonipes,  habitus  aniinosqiu-  imitatus  cquestn 
Acrius  attollit  \  ultns,  ciirsuinquc  minatiir, 
Hunc  pa\ct  aspiciens  Ixda'iis  ab  .vde  propinqua 
C)  Hal  us,  hie  doniini  nunquani  mulabit  habenas 
Perpetuus  frcnis.  alque  uni  servict  astro. 
Cedat  cquus  Lalue  qui  contra  templa  Dioncs 
Ciusarei  stat  scde  fori,  \ix  lumine  fesso 
llxplores,  <|ii.itn  longus  in  hunc  despectus  ab  illo. 
Non  hoc  imbriferas  hicnus  opus,  ant  Jovis  i^ncm 
Tcrgeminum.  .l.oln  non  ae,tnina  carceris  horret 
Annorumqiic  moras,  stabit  dum  terra  polusquc 
Dunt  Komana  dies." 1 


'  <m.  Sitv.  i.  i.  5-7,  22-24-  -  '6,  47,  53-5;,  8-    8JS.  0.-0 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  FOR  A  OF  THE  EMPERORS. 


IXl  IIFASF.  .if  PCBI.IC  ril'SINKSS  AT  HOME  RFoiriRFl)  1 AROFK  I'l'ltllC  IU  I  I.I>I \r.S  —  CHAR  ACT  MIST  ICS  OF  IMI'FRIAI 

HtKA     Mrr.  »r  Tin;  iokim  «»r  I'  i  n  s  < \i  \k  -  rrvM.r.  of  vf.ncs  i.fxftrix  -rout  m  or  At Kit's  am. 

TFMFI.h  <lF  MARS  I*  I  TOR  KXTFRIOR  \\  All.  AKni  on  FAX!  ANt  -ST  All  KS  IN  TTIF.  FoRIM  At  ".I  M  I  -  FORI  V 
OF  XKKVA  f  OI.ONNACCF.  tFMI  Ltol  MINERVA — TEMI'I.K  ol  IVNI'S  -IIIMORY  OF  TFMFI  K  OF  MIXF.RVA  FORI  M 
OF  VF-OWAN —  IFMI'l.l  M    l>A<IS     lOSTAIMI)  A   I  ARliF.    toll  Fl'TI.  I N  OF   WORKS  OF  ART  —  l.ll-R  IftY— FIRE.  IN 

IIIF  TIME  OF  <  i.VMiiOt  s  FORI  M  "I  TRAIAN — FOR  I'M  FROI'KR  —  I  Kit  'MI'IIAl.  AR<  II— BASH, It  A  I  I  IIA--C.RFI  K 
ASM  I.AIIN  l.ltt-RARIF.s  loll  MX  o|  TRAJAN  -UFACR I  ITIoN  OF  TIIF,  RAs-RFI.IFFS  TFMPI.F  "F  IKAJAX  I  A  I  IK 
HI»loRV  OF   IIIF  f.RlSI    rRA.nXtM     K  KM  A I X  S  FOINOON  TIIF  SH  F.-INsTRIITIONS. 


"  Privcn'«Tc  l.iUir  lU-niis  ilecurn  alta  tn>|ih;ii^ 
Li  si  .^uis  stull.is  pL-riumicrart.'  vclit. 
ConfuniluiKiiuc  vaj;. is  <lclul>ra  micantia  visws 
1]im^  trciliilL-rim  sic  haliilavtf.-  IV.iv'' 

Ri  TiLii  s  Xt  MWTrrs  I  fur.  i. 
'^irr.umcriptionc*.  furU,  fraudcs,  infitiationcs  i[uilw  trina  mm  snfficiont  Fura." — Sfx  ECA,  /V  Ira,  ii.  9,  4. 


ROME  had  possessed  until  the  end  of  the  civil  war  few  public  buildings,  except  the 
temples  of  the  gods.    The  Tabularium  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  Forum,  and 


tx-neath  it  the  offices  of  the  notaries,  the  Hasilicx  of  Cato,  Sempronius,  and 
^Emilius,  were  almost  the  only  edifices  which  could  be  used  for  secular  busi-  itu*!-i!m\/' 
ness.    Hut  with  the  re-organization  of  the  government,  the  settlement  of  con-    fuM,-  huiu- 
ilicting  claims,  and  the  changes  in  financial  arrangements  w  hich  began  with  ''' 
the  Sullan  constitution,  an  immense  tide  of  public  business  must  have  set  in,  which 
required  far  more  space  than  the  small  area  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  with  its  annexed 
basilica:,  could  possibly  accommodate.    Fortunes  were  rapidly  made,  and  splendid  private 
houses,  such  as  those  of  Crassus  1  and  Lucullus,  Scrvilius  and  Sallust,  rose  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.    The  Campagna  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  vast  and 
luxurious  country  seats.2    These  would  have  indicated,  even  had  history  been  silent,  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  who  cared  little  to  establish 
a  systematic  national  government,  who  crushed  all  national  organization,  and  whose  chief 
care  was  to  satisfy  the  hungry  mob  by  distributions  of  grain  or  magnificent  festivals.  The 
aspect  of  Rome  reflected  this  state  of  her  affairs  very  faithfully.     The  most  magnificent 


1  The  house  of  Crassus  was  valued  at  6,000,000  '  Lucullus  paid  23,600/.  for  a  villa  at  Miscnum. 
sesterces.  6l,toV.    (Mommsen.  vol.  iii.  p.  4.16.)  ;Momnisen,  vol.  iii.  p.  416.) 
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buildings  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era  were  not  those  which  belonged  to  the 
nation,  but  the  houses  of  the  rich  nobles,  liven  the  temples  of  the  gods  had  been  neg- 
lected, and  their  statues  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  frequent  conflagrations.1  The  Forum 
Romanum  had  remained  within  its  original  limits ;  the  Temples  of  Saturn,  Castor,  and 
Vesta,  the  Career  and  the  Curia,  had  been  almost  unchanged  since  the  time  of  the  kings  ; 
and  though  separate  market-places  for  cattle,  vegetables,  and  fish  had  been  established  in 
the  Forum  Hoarium,  Olitorium,  and  Piscarium,8  yet  the  vast  and  complicated  business  of  the 
Fmpire  had  to  be  conducted  in  a  ridiculously  narrow  space,  and  in  a  few  confined  buildings. 
But  with  the  change  from  an  oligarchy  to  an  Imj>erial  government,  a  corresponding  change 
necessarily  began  to  show  itself  in  the  buildings  of  Rome.  An  Emperor  could  not  with 
safety  neglect  the  regular  administration  of  public  business,  or  allow  the  national  religion 
to  decay.  Sulla  and  Pompey.  who  were  in  reality  if  not  in  name  the  first  F.mperors  of 
Rome,  felt  this,  and  began  the  work  by  the  restoration  of  the  Curia  and  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  by  erecting  the  Pompeian  theatre,  and  the  public  buildings  of  the  Campus. 
Julius  Carsar,  as  we  have  already  seen,  partly  from  ]>olitical  motives,  and  partly  from 
personal  ambition,  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  Forum,  and  laid  the  plan  of  a  basilica 
on  a  far  more  extensive  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  contemplated.  Put  he  was  not  con- 
tent with  this.  His  favourite  scheme,  which  he  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  accomplished, 
was  the  oj>ening  of  a  new  Forum  on  the  north-east  of  the  Furum  Romanum.  Augustus 
not  only  carried  out  this  design  of  his  uncle,  but  added  to  it  another  similar  group  of  public 
buildings,  and  the  subsequent  Fmperors  vied  with  each  other  in  the  costly  splendour  of 
their  Fora.  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Ncrva  successively  covered  nearly  the  whole  space 
between  the  Forum  Romanum  ami  the  Subur.i  with  cloistered  courts  and  stately  temples; 
a .1:1  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  those  mighty  masters  in  the  art  of  combining  colossal  size  with 
beauty  of  proportion,  crowned  this  series  of  marvellous  buildings  with  a  group  which 
became  the  wonder  and  envy  of  their  successors. 

Although  these  buildings  of  the  Fm]>crors  were  called  Fora,  yet  they  were  in  no 
respect  similar  in  their  arrangement  to  the  old  Forum.    Each  had  its  temple  in  the  centre 

of  a  walled  court  surrounded  with  porticoes,  and  resembled  a  Greek  temple 
ir.it:,,-.  , ,///!,     %v'tn  'ts  sacred  enclosure,  more  than  an  open  market-place  with  buildings 
/r„,v».'/       of  different  kinds  standing  round  it.    The  Piazza  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  the 

Piazza  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  the  Largo  del  Palazzo  at  Naples,  resemble 
in  some  respects  the  Imperial  Fora.  In  all  we  have  the  central  temple  and  the  lateral 
arcades;  and  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Largo  at  Naples,  also  a  similarity  to  the 
Forum  Augusti  in  shape.  The  best  ancient  example  still  extant  of  such  a  group  of 
buildings  is  the  Forum  at  Pompeii,  though  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  there  does  not  cover  so 
much  of  the  area  as  the  temples  of  the  Roman  Fora  did.  The  arrangement  of  these  Fora 
may  perhaps  be  traced  partly  to  the  influences  of  Greek  architects,  and  partly  to  a  politic 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Emperors  to  maintain  the  old  Roman  custom  of  conducting 
public  business  under  the  sanction  and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  gods. 

The  tribunals  were  placed,  and  the  courts  of  justice  held,  either  in  the  temples  or  in 
the  semicircular  apses  which,  if  we  may  conjecture  from  the  remains  of  the  Forum  Augusti, 

1  Hor.  Orm.  iii.  6.  s  See  Jordan  in  Hermes,  ii.  p.  93. 
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projected  from  the  outer  wall ;  and  the  offices  of  business  for  bankers,  notaries, 
Government  officials,  or  merchants,  were  under  the  arcades  which  ran  round  the 
court.  There  was  but  little  open  space,  for  the  central  temple  with  its  basement  rilled 
the  greater  part  of  the  area.  Nor  was  it  desirable  in  a  hot  sunny  climate  like  that  of 
Rome  to  have  an  open  square  in  which  to  transact  business.  Shade  and  coolness  were 
wanted,  and  well  provided  for  in  the  arcades  and  temple-porticoes  of  the  Imperial  Fora. 

The  Forum  of  Trajan  differed  from  the  others  in  this  respect.  It  was  not  merely  the 
court  of  a  temple,  but  was  surrounded  with  various  public  buildings  arranged  in  symme- 
trical order,  and  contained  a  basilica,  two  libraries,  and  the  column  which  still  bears  his 
name.  Hadrian  added  to  this  a  colossal  temple  with  a  court  dedicated  to  his  deified 
predecessor.  The  whole  area  of  these  noble  buildings  of  the  early  Emperors  extended 
over  a  space  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  the  Forum  komanum,  even  if  we  include  in 
that  expression  the  tabularium,  the  basilica;,  and  the  adjacent  temples,  and  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  valley  included  by  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Palatine  Hills,  and  by  a 
line  drawn  across  from  the  Arco  dei  Fantani  to  the  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

The  ancient  authorities  which  enable  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the  Forum  of 
Julius  Ca_-sar  arc  unfortunately  very  scanty.    Much  praise  is  lavished  upon  its  beauty,  and 
the  rare  treasures  of  art  which  it  contained,  but  the  only  passage  which  can 
be  said  to  fix  its  site  at  all  definitely  is  the  curious  account  given  by  Fliny  of  7^""^[lr 
a  lotos-tree  which  grew  on  the  Vulcanal,  and  the  roots  of  which  extended  to  //iyV„v„„, 
the  Forum  Julium.1    As  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Vulcanal  was  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  Forum  at  the  part  nearest  the  Capitol,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
Forum  Julium  adjoined  the  buildings  of  this  part  of  the  Forum  Romanian.    Again,  Ovid 
speaks  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  as  "  juncta  duobus  foris,"3  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Temple 
of  Janus  was  near  the  Curia.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  by  the  two  fora  Ovid  means 
the  Forum  komanum  and  the  Forum  Julium  ;  and  the  expression,  if  taken  in  this  sense, 
confirms  the  notice  of  Pliny  with  respect  to  the  site  of  the  Forum  Julium. 

The  order  in  which  the  name  of  this  Forum  occurs  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Citriosiim 
is  also  in  favour  of  this  supposition.11  It  is  there  placed  between  the  Atrium  Minerva?, 
or  Chalcidicum,  which  probably  adjoined  the  Curia,  and  the  Forum  Augusti,  which 
is  known  to  have  been  between  the  Arco  dei  Pantani  and  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  ruins  of  two  portions  only  of  the  Forum  Julium  have  been  discovered  in  modem 
times.  The  first  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  outer  wall,  standing  in  the  court  of  the  house 
No.  18,  in  the  Via  del  Ghetarello,  a  small  street  which  opens  out  of  the  Via  di  Marforio, 
near  the  Career  and  the  Church  of  SS.  Martina  e  Luca.  This  ruined  wall  has  three  arches 
built  into  it,  composed  of  large  blocks  of  peperino  and  travertine  skilfully  cut,  and  joined 
without  mortar,  and  underbuilt  by  another  arch,  as  if  in  order  to  enable  the  wall  to  bear  a 
great  weight.  The  length  of  the  fragment  of  wall  is  about  50  feet,  and  the  highest  point 
about  30  feet.  More  fragments  of  massive  walls  of  the  same  construction  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  adjoining  cellars.4    The  other  relic  of  Cesar's  Forum  is  now  no  longer  visible.  We 

1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  \vi.  44,  86.         :  t)v.  Fast.  i.  2>7.      Parkrr  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Carcrr  Manicrtinus 
>  Curiosutn  Re),'.  viii,  ;  lleckcr,  Handbucli,  vol.  i.     and  to  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius.    Rut  there  is  not 
p.  7 1  j.  smticicnt  proof  of  this  to  justify  an  abandonment  ol 

4  These  walls  have  been  lately  assigned  by  Mr.     the  usual  opinion  about  them. 
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obtain  our  information  about  it  from  Palladio,  the  architect,  who  relates  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  he  was  at  Rome,  the  ground-plan  of  a  temple 
was  uncovered  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a  house  between  the  Salita  di  Marforio  and 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  a  description  which  points  plainly  to  the  block  of  houses  behind 
SS.  Martina  c  I.uca.1  There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  intcrcolumniations  of  this  temple 
which  Palladio'  particularly  remarked.  The  distance  between  the  columns,  he  says,  was 
the  eleventh  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  column  less  than  a  diameter  and  a  half. 

This  description  agrees  exactly  with  Vitruvius'  account  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
Gcnetrix,  which  stood  in  the  Forum  Julium.2    It  was  of  the  style  called  pycnostylos,  with 
the  spaces  ln.-twecn  the  columns  equal  to  a  diameter  and  a  half  of  a  column  ; 

7fmc!wLiJ"U1  and  as  tllis  st-vlc  was  rarc  in  tcnlPlcs  of  tnc  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  should  have  been  two  in  this  style  so  near 
together,  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  Palladio  is  describing  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus.  The  position,  moreover,  of  these  foundations  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  wall  above  mentioned  in  the  Via  del  Ghetarello,  if  we  suppose  that  wall  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  temple  court,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  other  temple  of  such  size  and  importance  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Fragments  of  the  ornamental  work  with  which  the  temple  was  decorated  were  found 
at  the  time  of  the  excavation  of  its  foundations.  They  contained  representations  of 
dolphins  and  tridents,  and  Palladio  therefore  assumed  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Neptune.  But  these  ornaments  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  an  allusion  found  in  Ovid 
to  some  artificial  waterworks  near  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  the  Forum  Julium.3 

Julius  C;fsar  bought  the  site  of  the  Forum  Julium  with  the  money  produced  by  the 
sale  of  the  spoils  in  the  Gallic  wars,  and  he  began  to  clear  the  ground  and  to  build  in 
H.C  49.  The  price  of  the  site  according  to  Suetonius  and  Pliny  was  a  hundred  million 
sesterces,4  and  doubtless  it  was  to  this  vast  expenditure  that  Pompcy  chiefly  alluded  when 
he  said  that  Cesar  was  obliged  to  create  a  civil  war  in  order  to  pay  for  his  public  works. 
I'ompey  had  chosen  a  much  cheaper  site  for  his  public  buildings  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
At  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in  48  KG,  Ca.-sar  made  a  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  the  goddess 
patroness  of  his  family,  Venus  Genetrix,  and  after  his  victory  he  proceeded  to  fulfil  this 
vow  in  the  most  magnificent  manner.5  His  original  intention  had  probably  been  to  leave 
the  central  area  of  the  Forum  open  like  that  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  but  he  now  filled 
the  greater  part  of  the  open  space  with  the  new  temple.  The  erection  of  this  must  have 
been  very  much  hastened,  for  he  celebrated  the  dedication  of  it  two  years  afterwards,  in 
hc.  46,  at  the  time  of  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome.  The  temple  was  at  that  time 
scarcely  completed,  and  in  particular  we  are  told  that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  which 
was  to  be  executed  by  Arcesilaus,  the  best  sculptor  of  the  day,  was  not  finished,  and 
that  the  clay  model  only  was  placed  in  the  temple  for  the  occasion.  By  the  side  of  this 
statue  was  afterwards  placed  another  of  Cleopatra.*  On  the  last  day  of  the  triumphal 
festival  C;esar  entered  the  Forum,  says  Dion  Cassius,  after  dinner,  crowned  with  a  wreath 

Palladio,  Architcttura,  Vcnct.  1642,  lib.  iv.  p.  aqueduct,  placed  round  the  fountain. 

12R.                                     '  Vitruv.  iii.  3.  4  Suet  Cxs.  26;  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  15,  26 

'  Ov.  Ar.  Am.  lib.  i.  81,  iii.  451  ;  R<.m.  Am.  660.  §  103.                          *  Appian,  15.  C.  ii.  102. 

The  Appiadcs  arc  statues  of  nymphs  of  the  Appian  «  i'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  12,  45,  5  156. 
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of  various  flowers,  and  with  slippers  on  his  feet,  and  he  was  thence  escorted  home  by 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  Rome,  the  procession  being  lighted  by  a  number  of 
elephants  carrying  torches.1 

It  was  also  in  this  temple  that  Cesar  gave  the  deepest  offence  to  the  Roman  nobility 
by  a  slight  they  never  forgave,  and  for  which  he  atoned  by  his  death.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  portico  while  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  being  held,  that  he  might  not  seem  t<> 
exercise  any  undue  control  over  them  ;  and  when  the  Senators  came  to  announce  to  him 
the  extravagant  decrees  which  they  had  just  passed  in  his  honour,  he  received  them 
without  rising  from  his  scat.*  Though  his  friends  tried  to  excuse  him  on  the  ground  of 
indisposition,  yet  their  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  from  that  moment  his  enemies  had  an  easy 
task  before  them,  the  whole  nation  being  disgusted  with  his  overweening  pride. 

The  Forum  or  Tt/*«<o«  of  the  temple  was  designed  for  legal  business  especially,  and 
not  for  merchants.  The  whole  work  was  not  quite  completed  at  Cesar's  death,  and 
Augustus  finished  it.8  The  temple  was  sometimes  used  for  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and 
was  adorned  with  works  of  art,  many  of  which  became  celebrated  at  Rome.  In  particular, 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  pictures  of  Medea  and  Ajax,  by  Timomachus,  for  which  Ctsar  gave 
eighty  talents.'  Other  curiosities  were  also  shown  there— a  cuirass  ornamented  with 
British  pearls,  esteemed,  not  for  their  beauty,  for  they  are  small  and  discoloured,  but 
for  their  rarity  in  those  times,  and  six  cabinets  of  gems  dedicated  by  Julius  Cajsar.'' 
The  strange  story  of  Cesar's  horse  with  human  feet,  which  is  repeated  by  Suetonius  and 
Pliny,  may  have  originated  from  the  fact  that  its  statue,  which  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  had  griffon  or  sphinx-like  fore-feet."  Statius  mentions  the 
tradition  that  this  statue  was  originally  made  by  Lysippus  to  represent  Bucephalus, 
the  war-horse  of  Alexander,  but  this  must  be  a  poetical  fiction,  or  Pliny  would  hardly 
have  omitted  to  mention  it.    The  statue  was  apparently  gilt.7 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  temple  and  forum  but  little  is  known.  In  the  great 
fire  at  the  time  of  Carinus  this  part  of  the  city  suffered  considerably,  and  was  after- 
wards restored  by  Diocletian."  In  the  twelfth  century  the  route  of  a  procession  from 
St.  Peter's  to  the  Lateran  passes  through  the  Arch  of  Severus  and  then  turns  to  the  north- 
east between  the  Temple  of  Concord  and  the  Temple  of  the  Fates,"  and  passes  between 
the  Forum  Julium  and  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  after  which  it  goes  on  to  the  Forum  Ncrva.-. 
This  notice  affords  additional  -evidence  that  the  site  which  has  been  here  assigned  to 
the  Forum  Julium  is  the  right  one. 

The  almost  universal  opinion  of  Roman  topographers  now  is,  that  the  three  Corinthian 
columns  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Via  Bonclla,  and  the  massive  arch  which  leads  from  it 
into  the  Via  di  Tordi  Conti,  are  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,      /<,,.„,„  ^ 
which  Augustus  built  in  his  Forum,  and  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Auguitus. 
enclosing  wall.    This  opinion  was  already  held  by  Palladio  in  the  sixteenth  TtmpteofMar 
century,10  but  the  Italian  antiquaries  since  his  time  have  adopted  the  most 
various  hypotheses  on  the  subject.     There  is,  it  is  true,  no  actual  proof  that  this  was 

'  App.  loc.  cit. ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  22.  *  Plm.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  35,  \  116  ;  xxxvii.  1,  5.  {  11. 

*  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  8  ;  Plut.  C;rs.  60  ;  Suet.  Jul.  78.  4  Suet.  Cars.  61  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  viiL  42,  \  155. 

*  See  Monum.  Ancyr.  Tab.  iv.  prim,  a  dcxt.  7  Stat.  Silv.  i.  t,  86. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  27  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  {  126,  *  Roncalli,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

xxxv.  4,  §  26.  •  See  above,  ch.  vi.  Palladio,  Arch.  iv.  p.  1 5 
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the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  but  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  so. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  Curiosum  places  that  temple  next  to  the  Forum  Julium  in  the 
Eighth  Region.  Now,  the  Eighth  Region  was  bounded  on  the  east  in  this  neighbourhood 
by  the  Via  del  Sole,  or  a  street  a  little  to  the  east  of  it,  behind  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  and  we  arc  tolerably  sure  that  the  Forum  Transitorium  tilled  up  a  great 
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space  between  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  and  the  above-mentioned  street,  and  that 
the  Forum  Julium  intervened  between  that  temple  and  the  Forum  Romanum,  while 
the  Forum  Trajani  limits  the  space  to  the  north-westward  within  which  we  can  suppose 
the  Forum  Augusti  to  have  been.    Thus  the  only  space  left  in  the  Eighth  Region  within 
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which  the  Forum  of  Augustus  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  contained  is  bounded  by 
the  Via  dclla  Crocc  Bianca,  the  Via  del  Priorato,  and  the  Via  di  Tor  di  Conti. 

The  ruins  of  the  temple  consist  of  three  lofty  fluted  Corinthian  columns  and  a  pilaster 
of  white  Carrara  marble,  a  part  of  the  surmounting  architrave,  and  the  corresponding 
wall  of  the  cella  of  the  temple.  Antiquarians  are  of  opinion  that  the  purity  of  style 
and  elegance  of  these  columns  and  their  ornamentation  forms  a  strong  proof  that  they 
were  designed  and  executed  in  the  best  times  of  Roman  architectural  art,  and  cannot 
belong  to  a  period  later  than  that  of  Augustus.  The  richest  decorative  work  is  to  be 
seen  under  the  roof  of  the  portico  between  the  columns  and  the  wall  of  the  cclla. 

These  three  columns  stood  at  the  left  side  of  the  temple,  which  abutted  on  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  Forum,  as  the  ruins  show.    A  large  portion  of  this  wall    }  ^      j(.  r/ 
is  still  standing  on  each  side  of  the  Arco  dei  l'antani.    The  arch  itself  is 
built  of  travertine,  the  wall  of  peperino  blocks  laid  alternately  with  the  j"''^" 
longer  and  shorter  sides  outwards,  as  in  the  masonry  of  the  Tabularium.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  a  door  was  fitted  to  this  archway  and  a  portion  of  the  stone  cut  away 
on  the  west  side,  which  has  injured  its  architectural  beauty  very  much.    It  has  also  been 
stripped  of  the  marble  facing  with  which  it  was  probably  cased  ;  and,  being  now  half 
buried  in  the  rubbish  of  ages,  it  presents  a  somewhat  mean  and  rough  appearance. 

This  archway  formed  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Forum  Augusti  from  the  east.  The 
wall  of  the  enclosure  can  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  it,  but 
there  are  no  other  archways  now  open.  The  monotonous  appearance  of  so  high  a  wall 
is  relieved  by  rustic-work,  so  that  each  block  stands  out  separately,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  wait  is. divided  into  two  stages  and  its  upper  into  three  stages  by  projecting 
rims  of  travertine. 

It  is  said  that  the  blocks  of  stone  in  this  masonry  are  fastened  with  wooden  bolts 
made  in  the  shape  of  double  swallow  tails,  and  that  some  of  these  have  been  found 
completely  petrified.'  When  the  Forum  was  first  designed  Augustus  encountered  great 
opposition  from  the  owners  of  private  house  property,  and  through  fear  of  the  unpopularity 
which  wholesale  evictions  might  have  caused,  he  accommodated  the  shape  of  the  external 
walls  to  that  of  the  ground  he  could  occupy.2  Hence  arose  the  irregular  line  of  the 
exterior,  which  was.  however,  reduced  to  a  symmetrical  form  inside  by  secondary  walls. 
The  general  shape  of  the  interior  area  of  the  enclosure  was  that  of  a  broad  oblong  piazza, 
with  two  large  semicircular  side  extensions  or  wings  (somewhat  like  those  in  the  Piazza 
S.  Pictro),  opposite  to  and  corresponding  to  each  other.  The  area  was  large,  for  the 
horse-races  and  games  in  honour  of  Mars  were  held  here  once  when  the  Tiber  had 
overflowed  the  circus.3  The  temple  stood  at  the  northern  end,  between  these  two  side 
extensions,  and  occupied  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  space.  Tribunals  were  placed  in 
the  hemicycles,  and  courts  of  law  held  there.  Some  portions  of  these  semicircular  recesses 
are  still  extant,  by  which  their  plan  may  be  traced,  but  the  outer  wall  is  in  no  part 
preserved  entire  except  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  temple.  Its  height  at  the  back 
of  the  temple  is  120  feet,  and  over  the  Arco  dei  Pantani  lOO  feet,  which  we  must  suppose 

'  Flam.  Vacc.t.  in  Fcas  Mtscell.  p.  yi,  No.  89:  5  Suet.  Aug.  56  :  "  Forum anjju&tiuslocit,  non ausus 
"  SpranKhe  di  leghn  da  ngni  banda  fattc  a  cuda  di  uxtorrpierc  posses* >ribus  domos.  *.  Zumpt.  Mem. 
rondinc."  Ano  r.  Tab.  iv.  •  Dion  Cass.  Kt.  =7. 
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to  have  been  the  normal  height  of  the  rest  of  the  enclosure.  These  enormous  walls  served 
as  a  defence  against  fire,  not  less  than  to  exclude  the  traffic  and  noise  of  the  streets.1 
Although  it  is  possible  that  Augustus  may  have  entertained  the  design  of  erecting  a  new 
group  of  public  buildings  as  a  means  of  gaining  distinction  and  popularity  before  the 
battle  of  I'hilippi,  which  established  his  power,  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Temple  of 
Mars  Ultor  and  the  Forum  Augusti  owed  their  existence  to  a  vow  made  by  the  Emperor 
immediately  before  the  decisive  battle  of  I'hilippi,  B.C.  42,  to  build,  if  victorious,  a  temple 
to  Mars,  as  the  avenger  of  his  adopted  father.8  The  dedication  of  the  temple  took  place 
in  B.C.  2,  accompanied  with  most  magnificent  shows  of  gladiators  and  splendid  sham 
sea-fights.3  The  Forum  had  been  previously  opened  to  public  business,  and  separate 
parts  of  it  had  been  assigned  by  the  Emperor  for  the  process  of  selecting  juries  by 
lot,  and  for  the  session  of  the  courts.4  The  Emperor  himself  sat  here  sometimes  in  the 
tribunal.5 

The  growing  complications  of  legal  business  and  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
Rome  had  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  to  open  this  third  Forum  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  it  was  delayed  from  time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  more  pressing  business,  for  so  long 
that  Augustus  grew  very  impatient,  and  is  said  to  have  facetiously  remarked,  that  he 
wished  that  Cassius,  an  unsuccessful  accuser,  the  objects  of  whose  attacks  were  always 
acquitted  (absoluti),  would  accuse  his  Forum  (ut  ahsolvcn'tur).* 

The  Temple  and  Forum  of  Augustus,  the  Hasilica  Paulli,  and  the  Temple  of  Peace 
were  considered  the  finest  buildings  in  Rome  in  Pliny's  time.7    In  the  porticoes  which  sur- 
rounded the  piazza  were  placed  the  statues,  in  triumphal  robes  and  standing 
Statu,*  ,n  the     in  chariots,  of  all  the  Roman  generals  who  had  enlarged  the  territory  of 

F.irum  Augusti.  .  m  0  # 

the  Empire,  beginning  from  /Eneas  and  Romulus  down  to  triumphal  heroes 
of  the  day,  including  Augustus  himself,  with  inscriptions  recording  their  victories  and 
titles.  Among  these  Scipio  vEmilianus  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Pliny.  A  statue 
of  Nero  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  god  Mars  himself.8  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
names  and  inscriptions  of  these  statues  may  have  furnished  the  basis  of  the  lives  of  illus- 
trious Romans  written  by  Aurclius  Victor,9  and  Bunsen  endeavours  to  show  that  the  number 
of  niches  in  the  semicircular  wings  of  the  Forum  answers  to  the  number  of  triumphatorcs 
in  that  work.  In  the  temple  itself  a  statue  of  Venus  was  placed,  as  well  as  that  of  Mars 
Ultor.10  The  other  works  of  art  of  which  we  have  especial  mention  as  contained  in  Augustus' 
forum  are  an  ivory  statue  of  Apollo,11  some  iron  bowls,1*  two  pictures  painted  by  Apcllcs 
(one  representing  Castor  and  Pollux  with  Victory  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  other 
War  personified,  with  his  hands  bound,  riding  in  a  triumphal  chariot  with  Alexander"). 


1  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  38. 

*  Suet.  Aug.  29  ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  569.  The  temple 
mentioned  in  Dion  Cass.  liv.  8  and  Ov.  Fast.  v.  579 
is  a  different  one,  built  after  the  recover}1  of  the 
Roman  standards  from  the  Parthian  king  Phraatcs, 
and  was  placed  on  the  Capitol.  Zumpt,  in  Mon.  Ancyr. 
Tab.  iv.  '  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  too,  2. 

*  Mart.  vii.  51  ;  Suet.  Aug.  29. 

'  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  10.  «  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4. 

7  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  15,  24. 


»  Suet.  Aug.  31  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Mist.  xxii.  6  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  10  ;  Cell.  ix.  1 1  ;  Veil.  Patcrc.  ii.  39  ;  Ov. 
Fast.  v.  549,  seq. ;  Hist.  Aug.  Alex.  Sev.  28;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiii.  8. 

*  Nicbuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  vol.  iii.  p.  6S,  note  122; 
llccker,  Handbuch,  voL  i.  p.  56  ;  Dunsen,  Bcschrcib- 
ung,  vol.  iii.  2,  p.  151.  10  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  295. 

11  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  53,  §  183. 

"  Ibid,  xxxiv.  14,  40,  \  141. 

»  Ibid.  xxxv.  10,  36,  §  93  ;  xxxv.  4,  10,  \  27. 
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Claudius  afterwards  had  the  face  of  Augustus  substituted  for  that  of  Alexander  in  these 
pictures.    There  were  also  two  statues  in  front  of  the  temple  which  arc  said  to  have  served 
as  supports  to  the  tent  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  have  been  fellows  to  those  placed 
before  the  Regia.1    On  each  side  of  the  temple,  where  the  Forum  opened  out 
into  semicircular  wings,  Tiberius  afterwards  placed  two  triumphal  arches,  ^t''tu 


with  statues  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus.8  Augustus  laid  down  with  great  Auguiti. 
care  the  uses  to  which  this  temple  was  to  be  put.  The  Imperial  princes 
were  to  celebrate  their  coming  of  age  here  (togam  virilctn  sumcrc) ;  the  governors  of 
provinces  were  to  make  their  formal  departure  from  Rome  hence ;  the  Senate  were  to 
assemble  here  when  they  discussed  the  question  of  granting  triumphal  honours,  that  they 
might  be  reminded  by  the  surrounding  statues  not  to  make  the  honour  too  cheap  ; 
the  triumphant  generals  were  to  dedicate  their  crowns  and  sceptres  here  to  Mars;  all 
standards  recovered  from  an  enemy  were  to  be  laid  up  here  ;  the  nails  marking  the  years 
were  to  be  driven  here  by  the  Censors ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temples  of  Apollo 
and  the  Capitolinc  Jupiter,  senators  were  to  be  allowed  to  contract  for  the  repairs  of  the 
temple,  and  the  supply  of  horses  for  the  equestrian  games  in  honour  of  the  god.3 

The  Forum  was  restored  by  Hadrian,4  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  its  subsequent 
fate  until,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Church  of  S.  Basil 
was  built  by  Pope  Symmachus  I.  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  out  of  its  materials.4 
and  the  bell  tower  of  the  adjoining  monastery  of  the  Annunziata  was  afterwards  erected 
on  the  three  remaining  columns.  This  rubbish  was  cleared  away  from  the  wall  and 
columns  in  1820. 

The  space  to  the  south-east  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus  now  traversed  by  the  Via  della 
Crocc  Bianca  was  occupied  in  the  Imperial  period  by  the  Forum  of  Ncrva.  also  called  the 
Forum  Transitorium  and  Pcrvium,  because  it  was  built  in  order  to  unite  the 
Forum  of  Augustus  with  the  Forum  Pacis  of  Vespasian  which  lay  to  the  *'\^'J^ 
south-east  of  it,  and  also  because  the  road  from  the  Forum  Romamim  to  the 
Subura  passed  through  it*  The  catalogue  called  the  Curiosum  Urbis  Roma  Rcgionum 
places  it  in  the  Fourth  Region,  between  the  Basilica  /Emilia,  the  Temple  of  Faustina,  and 
the  Subura  ;J  and  Martial  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Palladium  Forum,  as  near  the 
Forum  Pacis.8  The  name  Palladium  was,  as  we  shall  sec,  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  which  it  contained.  The  Onto  Romanus,  also,  a  ritual  book  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  describing  the  route  of  an  Faster  procession  from  St.  Peter's  to  the 
Latcran,  makes  it  pass  between  the  Forum  Julium  and  Forum  Trajani,  and  thence  through 
the  Arch  of  Nervia,  between  the  temple  of  that  goddess  and  the  Temple  of  Janus,  and 
thence  along  the  Sacred  Way  to  the  Temple  of  Romulus  {S.  Cosma  c  Damiano).9  According 
to  this  somewhat  obscure  description,  the  Forum  of  Nerva  plainly  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
Forum  Augusti,  and  between  it  and  the  Church  of  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano.  The  Temple 
of  Nervia  seems  to  be  a  confusion  between  the  Forum  of  Ncrva  and  the  Temple  of 

'  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  8,  18,  {  48.  «  Lamprid.  Hist.  Aug.  Alex.  Sev.  28;  Aur.  Vict. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  64.  Cits.  12  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  23. 

»  Dion  Cass.  lv.  10.             *  Span.  Had.  19.  '  Curiosum  Rejj.  iv.  ;  Becker,  Handbuch,  vol.  i. 

»  Mabillon,  Mus.  ItaL  ii.  p.  143;   Blond.   Flav.  p.  713. 

Rom.  Inst.  lib.  iii.  §  61  ;  Donat  De  Urb.  ii.  23.  in  *  Mart.  lib.  i.  i,  8. 

Gnev.  Thcs.  vol.  iii.  •  Mabillon,  Mus.  Hal.  ii.  p.  143- 
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Minerva,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  there  was  a  Temple  of  Janus  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva. 
to  which  the  Onto  Romanns  here  alludes. 

From  the  above  notices  we  are  led  to  place  the  Forum  Nerva;  in  the  district  through 
which  the  Via  della  Croce  Bianca  passes,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  ruin  commonly  called 


I'tlkTlnN  OF  TIIK  l-KKIHOI.I  *  OF  NF.RV.v's  FORI  M  :  CUWMCCI, 


the  Temple  of  Minerva,  still  standing  on  the  right-hand  side  of  that  street,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Via  Alcssandrina.  Two  columns  are  there  to  be  seen,  now  called  the 
Colonnacce,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  surmounted  by  an   entablature   and    an  attica. 
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The  wall  behind  the  columns  is  built  of  blocks  of  pepcrino  of  unequal  size,  and  is  in 
a. style  of  masonry  inferior  to  the  walls  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  In  it  may  be  seen 
the  traces  of  an  arch  which  has  been  rilled  up  with  the  same  stone  as  that  of  which  the 
wall  is  built.  The  columns,  which  are  of  fluted  marble,  stand  out  in  front  of  the  wall  ; 
but,  as  in  the  Arch  of  Scverus,  the  entablature  docs  not  lie  between  them,  but  projects 
from  the  wall  over  the  capitals,  and  unites  them  with  the  wall.  The  edges  of  the 
architrave  are  richly  decorated,  and  the  frieze  contains  an  elaborately  caned  bas-relief, 
which,  though  unfortunately  much  disfigured,  can  be  partially  understood  by  the  help 
of  old  engravings  taken  before  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  lamentable  state. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  figures  represent  various  attributes  of  Minerva  as  the 
patroness  of  household  management.  Some  of  them  are  drawing  water,  others  weaving 
or  spinning,  and  others  dyeing,  washing,  holding  scales  and  purses,  as  if  bargaining.  The 
design  is  incomplete,  and  was  probably  carried  round  the  rest  of  the  frieze  of  the  enclosure. 
On  the  cornices,  both  upper  and  lower,  the  ornamentation  is  very  rich,  but  not  so  chaste 
as  the  work  of  the  Augustan  period.  In  the  centre  of  the  attica  stands  a  figure  of  Minerva 
in  alto  niuvo,  with  spear,  helmet,  and  shield. 

That  this  beautiful  ruin,  which  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Rome,  belonged  to  the 
outer  wall  of  Xcrva's  Forum,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  old  views  of  the  sixteenth  century,1 
which  represent  it  as  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  enclosing  a  splendid 
temple  which  stood  to  the  north-west  of  it.    Seven  of  the  columns  of  this  \'/"£.^f 
temple  were  still  standing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  belonging  to  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  portico,  and  a  considerable  part  also  of  the  walls  of  the  a  lia,  with  the  pilasters 
of  the  portico.    The  alia  of  the  temple  adjoined  the  semicircular  part  of  Augustus's 
Forum  on  one  side,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  met  it  on 
the  other,  so  that  only  the  portico  of  the  temple  projected  into  the  open  space  of  the 
Forum.    On  the  front  were  the  words — probably  the  last  line  of  a  longer  inscription — 
"Imp.  Ncrva,  Caesar,  Aug.  Pont.  Maxim.  Trib.  pot.  II.  Imp.  II.  Procos.,"  showing  that  the 
temple  was  dedicated  by  Nerva.3 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  Temple  of  Minerva  begun,  together  with 
the  Forum,  by  Domitian,  and  finished  by  Nerva.s  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  actual  mention 
in  any  of  the  ancient  writers  of  a  Temple  of  Minerva  here,  but  the  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius 
that  Domitian  had  a  particular  reverence  for  Minerva  and  Janus,4  and  the  character  of 
the  designs  and  statue  of  Minerva  found  upon  the  ruined  part  of  the  enclosure  already- 
described,  leave  little  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  name  of  Palladium,  given  to  the  Forum 
by  Martial,  also  agrees  with  this  supposition.5 

A  Temple  of  Janus  also  stood  in  this  Forum.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted 
passage  of  the  Ordo  Romantts,  and  also  in  Johannes  Lydus  and  Servius, 
who  describe  it  as  having  four  arches  (quadifrons).6    The  fact  that  it  differed  ^j',',1,^ 
from  the  old  Temple  of  Janus,  which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  single  arch,  while 
this  new  one,  built  by  Domitian,  had  four  arches,  is  alluded  to  by  Martial,  who,  speaking 

1  Alexandro  Donato,  Dc  frb.   Rom.  ii.  23,  in       •  Suet.  Dom.  5.  4  Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  1. 

Grxv.  Thc-s.  voL  iii. ;  Du  1'crac,  Vesiigj  di  Roma.  8  Mart.  Ep.  i.  2,  8. 

*  Lucio  Fauno,  Antichita  di  Roma,  lib.  ii.  p.  72  ;        •  Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  143  ;  Joh.  Lydus 

Gamucci,  Ant.  lib.  i.  p.  52  ;  Roma,  1569.  Dc  Mcnsibus,  iv.  t  ;  Scrv.  Ad  ALn.  vii.  607. 
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of  the  four  Fora  of  the  day,  congratulates  Janus  on  having  now  as  many  faces  as  there  are 
Fora.1  It  is  at  once  evident  that  this  Temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  had  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  Forum  formed  a  passage  (transitoriiim)  in  one  direction  between  the  Forum 
Romanum  and  the  Subura,  and,  in  the  other,  between  the  Forum  Augusti  and  the  Forum 
Pads.  An  explanation  is  thus  also  given  of  the  Catalogue  contained  in  the  Curiosum, 
which  mentions  the  Forum  Nerv.e  in  the  eighth  region,  and  a  Forum  Transitorium  in  the 
fourth.  For  the  important  street  corresponding  to  the  modern  Via  della  Croce  Bianca, 
which  passed  through  this  Forum  from  the  Forum  Romanum  to  the  Subura,  formed  the 
boundary  line  of  the  two  regions  ;  and  thus  half  of  the  Forum  was  in  one  region  and  half 


FUKIM  m  NKftVA,  AS  It  WTUin  l»  TIIK  SIXTEENTH  CENTt'KV. 
{From  Oh  Perue.) 

in  the  other.  The  reason  why  the  arch  near  the  Temple  of  Minerva  is  represented  in 
Du  Perac's  views  as  so  large,  is  that  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  Rome  passed 
through  it.4 

The  breadth  of  the  streets,  which  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles  at  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  and  the  colossal  statues,  some  of  them  equestrian,  which  Alexander  Severus  placed 
m  the  Forum  in  honour  of  his  canonized  predecessors,  attaching  to  them  brazen  columns,  in 
imitation  of  those  upon  the  statues  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  upon  which  were  recorded 
the  deeds  of  each  Emperor,3  must  have  left  but  little  space  for  shops  or  offices  ;  so  that  this 
Forum  was  not  so  much  a  place  of  business  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  important 
centres  of  Roman  life  in  the  adjoining  districts. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Ordo  Romanus,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  the  Temple  of 
Janus  and  the  Temple  of  Minerva  as  still  standing.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  known 

Mart  x.  28,  6.    See  also  Statius  (Silv.  iv.  3,  9;,        '  Mommsen,  Attn.  MP  Ins!.  voL  xvi.  p.  314. 
who  distinctly  attributes  the  commencement  of  the        3  Lamprid.  Hist.  Aug.  Alex  Sev.  38. 
!  orum  {coronal,  in  the  present  tense)  to  Domitian. 
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in  the  Middle  Ages  as  Noah's  Ark,1  a  name  which,  in  the  ignorance  of  those  times,  might 
be  given  to  any  old  building  of  unusual  shape,  such  as  this  Temple  of  Janus. 

A  complete  description  of  a  square  temple,  the  ruins  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
found  between  S.  Adriano  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  is  given  by  Labacco  in  his  work 
on  Architecture. -' 

It  seems,  however,  that,  as  Reber  suggests,  Labacco's  description  is  an  instance  of  c.\ 
fxdt  Hereulem,  for  the  actual  remains  appear  to  have  been  but  small.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  the  temple  discovered  was  square  in  form,  and  that  its  position  corresponded  to 
the  south-western  end  of  Nerva's  Forum,  where  we  should,  according  to  the  authorities, 
place  the  Temple  of  Janus,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  ruins  were  not  near  enough  to  the 
Forum  Romanum  to  identify  them,  as  Becker  does,  with  one  of  the  Jani  of  the  Forum  ; 
nor  can  they  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Temple  of  Janus,  which  was  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Church  of  S.  Adriano.  The  fate  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
is  better  known  than  that  of  most  of  the  ancient  temples  in  Rome.    In  the    H<**rr  *J '>>><■ 

T.mtlc 

time  of  Pope  Pius  V.  (1566—1572)  the  building  of  a  new  quarter  of  the  city     ,,,  .,/,„ 


was  begun  in  this  district.  The  streets  Via  Alessandrina  and  Via  Honella 
were  laid  out,  and  as  the  new  quarter  grew  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple  became  an  impedi- 
ment to  its  progress,  for  which  reason  Paul  V,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ordered  them  to  be  removed  and  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  Fontana  Paolo,  upon  the  Janiculum. 
The  great  gateway  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  Via  della  Croce  Hianca  was  suffered 
to  remain  for  a  century  longer,  but  is  now  quite  gone. 

With  the  exception  of  some  ruins  of  a  wall  of  peperino  now  standing  in  the  court 
of  the  Franciscan  Monastery  behind  the  Church  of  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  not  a  stone  is 
left  of  the  Fomm  of  Vespasian.    Its  position  is,  however,  tolerably  certain. 
Martial,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  speaks  of  it,  under  the  name  of      /''"""  "J 
Forum  Pacis,  as  near  the  Forum  of  Nerva  ;a  and  Suetonius  says  that  it  ftrum'nJ,'. 
adjoined  the  Forum  Romanum.'    In  Roncalli's  collection  of  ancient  chrono- 
logical works,  the  warehouses  of  Kastcrn  spice  are  spoken  of  as  near  the  Forum  Pacis  and 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  the  ruins  of  the  latter  of  which  buildings  are  well  known;  ' 
so  that  we  may  conclude  that  these  two  buildings  were  close  together. 

The  site  must,  therefore,  be  placed  in  the  district  between  the  ruin  called  the  Colonacce, 
the  Church  of  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  group  of  buildings  could  hardly  be  called  a  Forum.  We  have  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  was  used  for  legal  business,  though  the  mention  of  spice  warehouses  seems  to 
show  that  trade  was  carried  on  there."  The  temple  was  the  central  and  principal  part 
of  the  group  of  buildings,  and  the  name  of  Forum  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
enclosure  surrounding  it  from  the  resemblance  it  bore  to  the  other  Imperial  Fora. 

Vespasian  dedicated  the  temple  in  A. P.  75.  four  years  after  the  triumph  he  celebrated 

1  Lucio  Fauno,  Antichita  di  Roma,  p.  72  ;  Ga-     Polonus  and  the  Mirabilia  Roma:  also  place  the 
lib.  i.  p.  $2.  Tcmplum  Pads  behind  S.  Cosma  c  Damiano.  but  very 


■  Antonio  Labacco,  Libro  appartencnte  a  I'Archi-  little  weight  can  be  allowed  to  the  maundering*  of 
lettura.    Roma,  1558,  pp.  17,  18.  these  wretched  medieval  scribblers.  Montfaucon, 


1  Mart.  i.  2,  8.  4  .Suet.  Vesp.  9.  Diar.  Hal.  p.  294. 

'  Roncalli,  VcL  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  243-    Martinus        *  Dion  Cass,  l.xxii.  n. 
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in  commemoration  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  occasion  the  building  had 
been   begun.1     Joscphus    gives  a  detailed  account   of  the  triumphal  procession,  and 
adds  that  the  temple  surpassed  all  expectation  in  magnificence.  Money 
7,'"'/'"">       was  lavished  without  stint  upon  it.  and  it  was  adorned  with  the  finest 
ancient  works  of  art.    All  the  wonders  for  the  sake  of  seeing  which  men 


/'"-v  "'■'■'<■■'■■■•»  formerly  travelled  into  distant  lands  might  here  be  viewed  in  one  building. 
Va./er.-X"''  T,,c  K"klcn  table  of  shewbread.  weighing  many  talents,  and  the  golden 
candlestick  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  dcpositeil  in  it.1 

This  description  of  Joscphus  may  seem  extravagant,  but  it  is  corroborated  by 
Pliny  and  Herodian.  Pliny  ranks  this  Temple  of  Peace  with  the  Basilica  Paulli 
and  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  as  the  three  most  splendid  buildings  in  the  world 
before  the  Forum  of  Trajan  was  built  ;  and  Herodian  calls  it  the  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  ornament  of  Rome,  and  the  richest  of  all  temples.3  We  have,  unfortunately, 
but  little  information  about  the  particular  works  of  art  here  collected.  A  recumbent 
statue  of  the  river-god  Nilus,  made  of  lapis  basanitcs,  a  very  hard  Kgyptian  stone 
of  ferruginous  colour,  was  among  the  most  celebrated,  and  is  the  more  interesting 
because  the  description  of  it  given  by  Pliny  exactly  answers  to  the  statue  which  was 
discovered  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  (1513—1522),  and  is  now  placed  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo 
of  the  Vatican  Museum.  The  Nile  is  represented  as  a  colossal  recumbent  figure,  holding 
a  cornucopia,  and  surrounded  by  sixteen  children  (said  by  Pliny  to  represent  the  sixteen 
cubits  height  to  which  the  Nile  rose  in  the  highest  inundation  ever  known),  and  by  a 
crocodile,  ichneumon,  and  hippopotamus.4  The  Nile  group  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century  is  an  ancient  copy  in  marble  of  this  older  group  in  balanites,  and  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Isis,  the  Kgyptian  goddess,  near  Sta.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva.  The 
modern  copy  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris  is  well  known.  A  statue  of  Gany- 
mede in  this  temple  seems  also  to  have  been  famous  in  Juvenal's  time  as  a  place  for 
assignations  ;  '  and  a  statue  of  Cheimon,  an  Argive  wrestler,  and  victor  in  the  Olympian 
games,  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Naucydcs  of  Argos,  was  much  admired." 

The  Temple  of  1'eace  also  contained  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  among  which  "  The 
Hero,''  by  Timanthes,  was  considered  to  be  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  manly  figure. 
The  (hff-d'iruvrc  of  Protogenes,  his  picture  of  Talyrus.  the  Rhodian  hero,  was  also  here, 
during  the  execution  of  which  the  artist  is  said  to  have  lived  on  boiled  beans,  in  order  that 
the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  beauty  might  not  be  impaired  by  rich  food.  Pliny  states  that 
Protogenes  painted  this  picture  with  four  coats  of  paint,  in  order  that  it  might  last  the 
longer,  and  that  one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  picture  was  an  exquisite  repre- 
sentation of  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a  dog,  accidentally  produced  by  dabbing  the  sponge 
upon  the  place  in  despair,  after  many  fruitless  attempts.7 

A  picture  of  Scylla,  by  Nicomachus,  is  also  mentioned  as  kept  in  this  temple.* 
There  was  a  library-  there,  and  literary  discussions  were  held  in  it.    A  curious  instance  of 


1  Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  15. 

"  Joseph.  Hell.  Jud.  vii.  5.  7. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  15,  J  10;;  Herodian,  i.  14. 
.Sec  rilso  A  mm.  Marc.  x-i.  to. 

♦  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  7,  \  58. 


•  Juvenal,  Sat.  ix.  22. 

*  I'ausanias,  vi.  9,  3  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  xxxiv.  S, 
{  19. 

7  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  xxxv.  10,  §  102. 
»  Ibid.  xxxv.  10.  \  109. 
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the  influence  of  the  critics  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  has  been  preserved  by  Trebcllius  Pollio 
the  biographer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino.  In  his  "  Lives  of  the  Emperors," 
popularly  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  he  makes  an  apology  at  the  end  of  his  book  for  having 
included  two  queens  among  the  number,  Zcnobia  and  Victoria ;  and  in  order  to  avoid, 
as  he  says,  the  severe  remarks  which  would  be  made  upon  him  in  the  Temple  of  Peace 
for  having  done  so,  he  begs  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  two  tyrants  from  a  different 
period,  Titus  and  Censorinus.  to  make  up  the  number.'  The  public  library  is  also 
mentioned  by  Gcllius,  who  speaks  of  searching  for  books  there.2 

In  the  time  of  Commodus  a  great  fire  injured  this  temple  and  the  adjoining  spice 
warehouses.3  Herodian  and  Galen  both  speak  as  if  it  had  burnt  tile  whole  group  of 
buildings  down  ;4  but  the  library,  as  we  have  seen,  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
since  it  is  mentioned  by  Trebcllius  Pollio,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  and  the  Forum 
is  spoken  of  as  retaining  its  grandeur  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Constantius  to  Rome  :* 
so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  injury  done  by  the  fire  was  not  very  serious. 

During  the  regency  of  Amalasontha,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric  the  Great  (522— 534I, 
the  Temple  of  Peace  is  mentioned  as  lying  in  ruins,  having  been  struck  by  lightning. 
There  were  still  at  that  time  a  large  number  of  statues  by  the  greatest  of  Greek  sculptors, 
Phidias  and  Lysippus,  remaining  in  the  adjoining  Forum,  among  which  was  that  of  the 
bull  standing  over  a  fountain,  said  to  have  been  mistaken  for  a  real  animal  by  a  passing 
bullock,  and  the  heifer  of  Myson,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  sculptures.9 

The  name  Forum  Pacis  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the  ruins  till  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  name  Forum  Vespasiani  at  a  still  later  period  ;7  but, 
though  some  of  the  ruins  must  have  survived  the  Middle  Ages,  we  do  not  find  any 
mention  or  description  of  them. 

The  immense  group  of  public  buildings  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
filled  the  whole  space  between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  1 1  ills  from  the 
modern  Via  del  Priorato  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Piazza  di  SS.  Apostoli,      /y-  ""'lf 
comprehended  not  only  a  spacious  open  Forum  adjoining  the  Forum  of 
Augustus,  but  also  a  basilica,  a  cloistered  court  surrounding  the  celebrated  column  which 
bears  Trajan's  name,  two  libraries,  and  a  splendid  temple  with  its  enclosure. 

The  Forum  Proper,  which  Gellius  calls  the  Area  Fori,*  and  Ammianus  the  Atrium,9 
was  a  large  rectangular  court,  surrounded  with  porticoes,  having  a  double  row  of  columns, 
and  occupying  the  space  between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  Hills  where  they  approach 
each  other  most  nearly.  On  the  sides  which  lay  under  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  Hills 
respectively  it  had  enormous  semicircular  extensions,  similar  to  those  already  described  in 
the  Forum  of  Augustus.  One  of  these  is  fortunately  still  preserved  so  far  uninjured  that 
we  can  plainly  trace  its  plan  and  extent.  The  name  commonly  given  to  it  is  the  Baths  of 
Paullus  /Flmilius,  and  from  this  mistaken  idea  the  street  which  adjoins  it  is  called  the  Via 
Magnanapoli  (Balnea  Paulli  or  Magnanimi  Paulli). 

By  entering  the  court  of  the  house  No.  6,  in  the  Via  dclla  Salita  del  Grillo,  the  ruins  of 


1  Treb.  PolL  Hist.  Aug.  Tyr.  Trig.  31. 
»  Cell.  v.  21,  9  ;  xv  i.  8,  2. 
'  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  24. 

4  Herodian,  i.  14  ;  Galen,  Uc  Comp.  Med  i.  1. 


5  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  la 

•  Vrocnp.  Goth,  iv.  21  ;  Auson.  Epig.  58. 

■  I'rocop.  loc.  cit.  ;  Roncalli,  vol.  it.  pp.  24J,  277. 

•  Gel!,  xiii.  25,  2.  •  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  10. 
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the  northern  hemicycle  of  the  Korum  of  Trajan  will  be  best  seen.  Half  of  them  are  still 
unfortunately  covered  with  rubbish,  and  used  as  I  garden  ;  but  the  other  half,  the  curve  of 
which  is  about  forty-five  paces  in  length,  ^ives  us  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  building  was 


>nui*!»  in  trajan's  forlm. 


originally.  The  pavement  was  apparently  composed  of  the  usual  polygonal  blocks  of 
basalt,  and  the  buildings  which  remain  are  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  jambs  of  the 
doors,  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  and  a  low  basement,  all  of  which  are  made 
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of  travertine.  Upon  this  basement  a  brick  building  of  two  stories  rises,  containing  in  the 
lower  story  small  rooms,  measuring  about  ten  feet  square,  probably  shops  or  offices  for 
notaries  and  lawyer's  clerks.  The  interior  of  three  of  the  rooms  is  covered  with  plaster, 
and  painted  roughly  with  red  and  yellow  stripes.  The  floors  were  covered  with  mosaic 
pavement  of  a  common  description,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  still  remaining  in  situ.  In  the 
upper  story  above  these  rooms,  which  is  reached  by  three  staircases,  runs  a  corridor  with 
arched  windows,  at  the  back  of  which  a  row  of  large  and  high  chambers  opens,  resting  not 
on  any  lower  story,  but  upon  the  natural  tufa  of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  which  rises  behind. 
These  were  probably  the  rooms  in  which  the  shopkeepers  or  notaries  lived.  The  front  of 
this  upper  story  is  ornamented  with  brick  pilasters,  standing  on  a  basement  of  travertine. 
The  entablature  over  them  is  also  of  brick,  and  the  style  of  the  whole  is  that  mixture  of 
Doric  and  Ionic  so  often  seen  in  Roman  buildings  of  the  Imperial  age.  These  buildings 
were  laid  open  by  excavations  in  1S24  and  1 825.  The  older  engravings  of  the  front 
of  the  ruins  show  that  there  formerly  were  pediments  over  the  windows,  alternately  of, 
truncated,  triangular,  and  circular  forms  in  the  Roman-Greek  style.1  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Forum  there  was  probably  a  similar  semicircular  range  of  buildings,  but 
this  is  now  entirely  covered  by  the  block  of  houses  between  the  Via  dc  Chiavi  d'Oro 
and  the  Via  di  Marforio.  Cam'na  gives  an  account  in  the  Awiali  dell'  Institute  of  some 
traces  supposed  to  belong  to  this  western  hemicycle  which  were  found  in  the  cellars 
of  that  district.5  The  south-eastern  side  of  the  Forum  is  also  completely  hidden  under 
the  houses  of  the  modern  town.  If  we  may  suppose  that  the  Forum  of  Augustus  adjoined 
it,  then  the  Via  del  I'riorato  will  limit  its  extent,  and  the  principal  entrance  may  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  that  side. 

It  is  probable  that  over  the  entrance  stood  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan,  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius  and  represented  on  the  coin  No.  12  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  Keeker's 
Handbook.3    This  arch  had  only  one  passage  through  it,  on  cither  side  of 
which  stood  six  columns.     Between  the  shafts  are  four  niches  for  statues,  7™/""'^ 
and  between  the  capitals  four  medallions.    The  attica  is  divided  into  seven  J""trf/!'" 
compartments ;  the  central  one  intended  for  an  inscription,  and  the  six  side 
ones  probably  for  reliefs.    On  the  top  stands  a  triumphal  chariot  with  six  horses,  and  six 
statues  of  warriors.4 

From  this  arch  the  medallions  and  some  of  the  reliefs  now  to  be  seen  upon  the  Arch 
of  Constantine  were  taken,  an  act  of  Vandalism  which  bears  most  striking  testimony  to 
the  rapid  decline  of  art  which  took  place  during  the  two  hundred  years  which  intervened 
between  Trajan  and  Constantine.  If  the  latter  Kmperor  had  wished  to  triumph  over  the 
downfall  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  he  could  not  have  done  it  in  a  more  striking  way  than  by 
placing  as  he  did  these  beautifully-executed  reliefs,  robbed  from  Trajan's  Arch,  side  by 
side  with  the  miserable  productions  of  his  own  age. 

The  porticoes  which  ran  round  the  sides  of  the  Forum  Trajanum  must  have  contained 
offices,  and  perhaps  shops  of  various  kinds.     Upon  the  entablature  which  surmounted 

1  Sec  1  K'Nfjodetz,  Kdificcs  Antiques  dc  Rome,  p.  Roma,  p.  152. 

138;  Duron  de  la  Malic  in  Mem.  dc  l'Acad.  des  *  Canina,  .  Inn.  dill'  Inst,  xxiii.  1851,  p.  131. 

Inscripi.  t.       p.  385,  where  plans  and  elevations  of  *  Decker,   Handbook,  vol.  i.  plate  5,  No.  12  ; 

these  ruins  are  given  ;  Venuti.  Antichita  di  Roma,  Dion  Cass.  Kviii.  29. 

vol.  i.  p.  100  ;  Du  I'erac.  VoMigj  1  C  inuicci,  Ant.  di  *  See  Pellegrini,  in  BulUtino  dell'  Inst.  1863,  p.  78. 
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them,  and  the  pediments  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  stood  gilded  statues  of  horses  and 
military  ensigns.1 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  stood  the  equestrian  statute  of  Trajan,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  often-repeated  story  told  by  Ammianus  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who,  on  his 
visit  to  Rome,  after  expressing  his  unbounded  astonishment  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
city,  and  in  particular  of  the  colossal  buildings  in  Trajan's  Forum,  declared  his  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  rival  them,  and  added  that  the  only  thing  he  saw  which  he  thought  he 
could  and  would  imitate  was  the  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan.  Thereupon  the  Persian 
Prince  Hormisda,  who  was  attending  him,  exclaimed,  "Your  Majesty  must  first  build,  if 
you  can,  a  stable  like  this,  in  which  to  stall  the  horse  you  propose  to  make,  if  he  is  to  be 
properly  lodged."  2  Other  statues  in  great  numbers  of  triumphatores  and  other  celebrities 
stood  in  different  parts  of  the  Forum.  Marcus  Antoninus  Philosophus  erected  here  statues 
of  all  the  officers  of  noble  birth  who  had  fallen  in  the  Marcomannic  war.3 

The  north-western  side  of  the  Forum  was  formed  by  a  splendid  basilica,  to  the  sides 
of  which  the  two  double  rows  of  columns  standing  upon  the  bases  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  Piazza  Trajana  belonged.     Canina  has  most  ingeniously  restored  the 

/iat!ltia  t  /fut. 

ground  plan  of  this  basilica  from  two  fragments  of  the  Capitolinc  plan,  one 
of  which  contains  the  letters  bash.,  and  the  other  Yl.PlA.4  The  basilica  was  called 
Ulpia,  from  the  family  name  of  Trajan,  and  this  name  is  given  to  it  on  several  ancient 
medals ;  but  it  also  bore  the  name  Trajani.5  According  to  the  Capitolinc  plan,  then,  as 
restored  by  Canina,  and  the  excavated  foundations,  the  building  was  divided  into  a  central 
nave  and  four  side  aisles  by  rows  of  columns,  and  had  at  each  end  a  tribune  or  apse  of  the 
usual  semicircular  shape.  One  of  these  tribunes  bears  upon  the  Capitolinc  plan  the  name 
MBKRTATIS,  and  Canina,  in  order  to  explain  this,  has  not  without  probability  adduced  the 
fact  that  the  ceremony  of  manumission  was  performed  in  one  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
Basilica  Ulpia.8  He  further  suggests  that  this  part  of  the  basilica  may  have  been  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  former  Libertatis  Atrium,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  the  point  to  which 
it  was  originally  intended  to  extend  the  Forum  Julium.7 

A  great  part  of  the  central  area  of  this  basilica  is  now  uncovered,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  pavement  which  have  been  there  discovered  show  the  costly 
character  of  the  work.  The  columns  dividing  the  nave  were  probably  of  the  richest 
marbles,  such  as  pavonazetto  and  giallo  antico,  of  which  many  fragments  have  been 
found,  and  the  floor  was  of  variously  coloured  marbles,  while  the  outer  columns,  exposed 
to  the  air,  were  of  grey  granite.  A  mistake  has  been  made  in  setting  up  these  granite 
columns  on  the  bases  of  the  columns  of  the  interior  of  the  basilica,  to  which  they  do  not 
answer  in  size." 


1  .Sidon.  ApolL  Cann.  viii.  8  ;  GelL  xiii.  25,  1. 

1  Atnin.  Marc.  xvi.  10. 

'  Jul.  Cap.  in  Hist.  Aug.  M.  Ant.  Phil.  22. 

4  Canina,  Indie,  p.  251).  The  only  objection  I  can 
see  to  tins  restoration  of  Canina's  is  the  apparent 
difference  between  the  arrangement  of  the  columns  at 
the  corner  of  the  Forum  next  to  the  basilica  as  shown 
upon  the  plan,  and  as  shown  by  the  excavated  founda- 
tions, liut  the  plan  of  the  excavated  foundations  has 
nol  been  clearly  enough  made  out  at  this  point  to 


entitle  such  an  objection  to  the  weight  it  would 
otherwise  have. 

8  Laniptid.  Comm.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  46  n. 

•  Claud,  in  Kutrop.  i.  310;  -Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  ii. 
545  ;  Claud.  Do  Scxt.  Cons.  Honor.  646. 

'  Cic.  Ad.  Att.  iv.  16,  5  14. 

*  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  granite  columns  now 
placed  upon  the  bases  stood  there  originally.  They 
probably  belonged  to  the  external  pillars  only  and 
the  interior  columns  were  of  marble. 
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Two  medals  arc  extant,  one  of  which  is  figured  in  Becker's  Handbook,1  representing  the 
outside  of  this  basilica.  In  one  of  them,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  side  fronting  the 
Forum,  three  projecting  porticoes  with  columns  are  seen,  which  formed  the  grand  entrance. 


TRAJAN'S  LOLL  MX,  WITH   IMS  BASKS  OF  Hit  CULl'MS-  OK  I  Hi.  BASILICA  ULI'IA 
AM)  THE  CHUWM         NOME  111  MARIA. 

[The  rising  ground  do  the  right  is  a  part  of  the  fjairinal  Hill.] 


and  on  the  roof  of  the  attica  above  them  are  statues  of  men  and  horses.  The  excavations 
show  that  there  were  three  doors  on  the  side  towards  the  Forum,  but  only  one  on  the  north 
side.    The  roof  appears  to  have  been  of  bronze,  for  Pausanias,  in  enumerating  the  buildings 

I  Becker,  Plate  5,  No.  13.  Some  of  the  details  of  restored  in  the  Mf>numcnti  delT  Inst.  Arch.  voL  v. 
the  decorative  architecture  of  this  basilica  have  been     tav.  39.    See  Ann.  ddt  lint.  1851,  p.  131. 
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1  if  Trajan,  speaks  of  the  Forum  built  at  Koine  by  that  Fmpcror,  which  was  remarkable 
especially  for  its  roof  of  bronze.  Now  this  roof  must  have  belonged  to  the  basilica,  for  the 
Forum  was  of  course  open  to  the  air.1 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  upon  the  fragment  of  the  Capitoline  plan  which  contains  the 
outline  of  the  Basilica  I'Ipia,  another  rectangular  building  i<  represented  as  standing  to  the 
north  of  the  eastern  tribune,  with  a  row  of  columns  round  the  interior.    Now  although 
indisputable  authority  cannot  be  claimed  for  this  portion  of  the  Capitoline  plan,  because  it 
is  evidently  one  of  the  later  restorations  ;-  yet  as  it  exactly  agrees  with  the 
!',''"  p'acc  usually  assigned  to  a  part  of  the  I'ipian  library,  we  have  here  a  con- 
firmation of  the  general  opinion  of  topographers,  that  the  library  was  placed 
in  two  buildings  situated  on  either  side  of  the  court  in  which  the  column  stood.  One 
of  the  two  library  buildings  w  as  devoted  to  I  .at  in  and  another  to  Greek  books.'1  Gellius 
speaks  of  reading  the  edicts  of  the  ancient  pr.ctors  there,  so  that  State  papers  must  have 
been  included  among  the  documents.4    The  books  were  at  one  time  removed  to  the 
baths  of  Diocletian/'  but  appear  to  have  been  replaced  again,  for  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  we  still  rind  the  library  used  for  literary  discus-ions  and  poetical  recitations.0 

The  great  pillar,  with  its  well-known  spiral  bas-reliefs,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  monument  of  antiquity  in  Rome,  was  surrounded,  when  the  buildings  round  it 
were  complete,  with  a  narrow  court  not  more  than  forty  feet  square.  The 
south  side  of  this  was  formed  by  the  basilica,  the  eastern  and  western  by  the 

ir.tj.w.  1  3 

libraries,  and  on  the  north  there  was  probably  an  open  colonnade,  the  line  of 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  enclosure  beyond,  in  which  stood  the  temple  dedicated  to  Trajan. 
Thus  we  discover  a  fact,  which  seems  at  first  somewhat  surprising,  that  the  pillar  could  not 
be  view  ed  in  its  full  height  from  any  side,  and  that  the  upper  part  of  it  alone  was  visible 
from  the  Forum  over  the  roof  of  the  basilica.  That  it  was  intentionally  thus  enclosed  is 
evident,  for  had  the  Greek  architect  Apollodorus  of  Damascus,7  who  designed  the  Forum, 
wished  it  to  be  where  the  full  colossal  proportions  could  be  seen,  there  was  the  open  space 
of  the  Forum  close  at  hand,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  might  have  been  placed.  But  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  sight  of  a  column  was  almost  inseparable,  in  the  Greek  architectural  ideas, 
from  an  entablature  and  pediment.  The  Greeks  did  not  place  their  statues  on  the  tops  of 
columns,'4  and  probably  had  this  reason  for  it,  that  a  single  column  cannot  form  a  whole 
by  itself,  and  wears  a  forsaken  and  deserted  aspect  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  An 
obelisk  conveys  a  different  meaning,  and  the  use  of  a  single  column  cannot  be  justified  by 
it.  The  obelisk  tapers  upwards  and  completes  itself,  but  a  column  instantly  conveys  the 
idea  of  something  heavy  to  lie  supported.  Obelisks,  moreover,  were  never  used  singly  by 
the  Kgyptians,  but  always  placed  in  pairs  at  the  gateways  of  their  temples.  The  intention 
of  the  architect  was  not  that  the  column  should  be  viewed,  as  we  now  view  it,  as  a  whole, 
but  that  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Fmpcror  should  be  raised  on  high  above  his  splendid 

>  I'ausanias.v.  11,6  ;  x.  5,  I  I  ;  Koncalli,  Vet.  Chron.  5  Vnpisc.  Hist.  Aug.  I'rob.  2. 

p.  204.  "  Wnant.  Fort.  lib.  iii.  23,  7;  Sidon.  Apoll.  lot.  cit. 

'  See  note  on  the  Capitoline  plan  at  the  end  of  quoted  by  Nibby,  Roma  nell*  Anno  1838. 

chap,  viii,  7  Dion  Cass.  lxix.  4. 

3  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ix.  16  :  Carm.  xxvii.  seq. ;  Dion  "  The  passage  quoted  by  Merivalc.  vol.  vii.  p.  246. 

Cas«.  Ixviii.  16.  from  I'lin.  xxxiv.  6,  12,  relates  to  statues  only,  and 

'  Cell.  xi.  i~,  1.  not  to  columns  with  statues  upon  them. 
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group  of  buildings,  and  also  that  the  bas-reliefs  should  be  conveniently  viewed  from  the 
surrounding  galleries.1 

The  height  of  the  column  is  U4  feet  from  the  pavement  to  the  foot  of  the  statue.2 
li  1-.  usually  considered  to  belong  to  the  Tuscan  order  of  architecture  as  described  by 
Vitruvius,  and  to  be.  with  the  exception  of  its  sister  column  in  the  l'iazza  Colonna,  the 
"illy  specimen  of  that  order  in  Rome.    It  stands  upon  a  pedestal  of  marble  IS  feet  high. 


H"isK  .»»   TRAINS  COM  MS. 


ornamented  on  three  sides  with  highly  interesting  ha --reliefs*,  representing  trophies  of 
Roman  and  Dacian  armour  of  various  kinds,  the  Roman  labarum  and  the  Dacian 
dragon,  coats  of  mail  made  of  scale  or  chain  armour,  helmets,  curved  and  straight  swords, 
axes,  clubs,  bows,  quivers,  arrows,  lances,  trumpets,  and  several  kinds  of  military  toots. 
On  the  fourth  side  two  genii  bear  the  tablet,  on  which  is  the  inscription: — SENATVS 

'  See  FtlgUMOn'f  Principles  of  An.  p.  41)4.  feet  high,  inclusive  of  base  and  capital.  Anuati 

»  Sec  chap.  xiii.    The  shaft  is  exactly  103  Roman     </<■//'  lusl.  1852.  p.  255. 

I  I 
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lol'VI.VSi  JVK  KiiMAXVS  IMP.  CAKSAKI  HI  VI  NKRVAH  F.  NKRVAK  IRA  I  AND  AVtJ.  CKRM. 
I>A<  ICO  IKMIK.  MAXIMO  TRIP.  I'OT.  XII  IMP.  VI  IT  AO  IH.<  I.ARAM>I  M  (.U  ANTAt 
Al.TITVDIMS  MoXS  I.T  !.<)<1S  TANTfis  operi]  HI  S  SIT  EOKSTVS. 

1  he  last  words  of  this  inscription  arc  illustrated  by  a  passage  of  Dion  Cassius,  who  says 
that  Trajan  placed  a  colossal  pillar  in  his  Forum  to  be  his  own  tomb,  and  also  to  show  the 
amount  of  labour  expended  u]«jii  the  Forum,  the  slope  of  the  hill  which  previously 
occupied  the  site  having  been  dug  away  so  as  to  afford  a  level  space  for  the  Forum.' 
There  is  no  need  to  interpret  this,  as  some  writers  have  done,  to  mean  that  the  ground  on 
the  spot  where  the  column  stands  had  previously  been  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  column. 
Such  an  interpretation  seems  highly  improbable.  The  view  taken  by  Becker  and  Brocchi, 
as  mentioned  above,  is  more  tenable,  that  the  words  allude  to  the  cutting  away  of  the 
( Juirinal  hill,  which  was  steep  and  inaccessible  before,  but  was  sloped  away  to  a  point  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  column.  Brocchi's  geological  observations 
have  made  it  almost  certain  that  the  ground  has  not  been  cut  away  to  any  great  depth 
between  these  two  hills.2 

In  the  base  of  the  column  the  ashes  of  Trajan  were  de)>osited  in  a  golden  urn.s 
Sixtus  V.  had  the  chamber  in  which  this  urn  was  debited  opened,  but  found  it  empty, 
and  it  has  now  been  walled  up.* 

Above  the  pedestal  are  two  flat  stones  ornamented  with  garlands  of  oak  leaves,  and 
upon  them  rests  a  round  base  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  laurel  wreath.  The  shaft,  which 
stands  immediately  upon  this,  is  composed  of  twenty-three  cylindrical  blocks  of  marble, 
on  the  outside  of  which  a  spiral  band  of  beautifully-executed  bas-reliefs  winds  from  bottom 
to  top,  covering  the  whole  shaft.  The  capital  is  a  single  ring  of  egg-shaped  ornaments, 
with  arrow-heads  between  them,  and  a  simple  lxtrder  below.  On  a  pedestal  above  it  stood 
originally  the  colossal  bronze-gilt  statue  of  Trajan.  This  statue  and  pedestal  were  pro- 
bably carried  off  during  the  robberies  committed  at  Rome  by  the  Byzantine  Kmpcrors 

\.I>.  063.3    Sixtus  V.  replaced  it  by  a  modern  cylindrical  pedestal  and  a  statue  of  St.  l'eter. 

The  ancient  winding  staircase,  hewn  in  the  solid  blocks  of  marble  and  lighted  by  narrow 
openings,  still  leads  to  the  top.  from  thence  it  may  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  suppose 
that  the  ground  ever  rose  to  such  a  height  between  the  Capitol  and  Quirinal  as  has  been 

imagined  by  many  historians  and  topographers.'5 

The  magnificent  wreath  of  bas-reliefs  which  winds  round  the  shaft  may  be  best  studied 
by  means  of  the  model  to  be  seen  in  the  French  Academy  on  the  Pincian  hill.    It  contains 
the  history  of  two  campaigns  against  the  Dacians,  and  has  been  ingeniously 
prf'tntin;-  'ma  an^  minutely  interpreted  by  several  writers.    A  complete  account  of  this 

,/,  //„■  />.Hi.ut     marble  history  of  the  Dacian  wars,  with  a  discussion  of  all  the  historical  and 
antiquarian  points  connected  with  it,  would  occupy  several  volumes,  and  we 


1  Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  \(\ 

*  liccker,  Handbuch  note  737  ;  liroethi.  Suolo  di 
Kunu,  p.  133.  The  top  of  the  column  is  only  s;v 
feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Villa  Aldobrandrni  on 
the  top  of  the  Quirinal.  and  two  feet  higher  than  the 
l'ia«a  di  Ara  Cuh.  If,  therefore,  at  any  lime  the 
ground  on  the  site  of  Trajan's  Korum  was  as  high 
as  the  column,  it  must  have  formed  a  ridge  higher 
than  the  Capitoline  and  \ery  nearly  as  high  as 


the  Quirinal. 

*  I  lion  Cass.  Kviti.  16,  Ixix.  2  ;  Aitr.  Vict.  Epit.  ii. 
Kutrop.  vi:i.  5. 

4  Becker,  Handbuch,  p.  3X4. 

1  Anastas.  Vit.  Pont.  vol.  i.  p.  1 32. 

"  Merivale's  expressions  vol.  i,  p.  3,  and  vol.  vii. 
p.  2431  seem  to  me  much  too  strong.  He  allows 
however,  in  his  note,  that  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  the  inscription  is  very  hard  to  accept. 
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must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  noticing  the  general  character  of  the  work,  and  some 
few  of  the  more  interesting  portions. 

Two  campaigns  are  represented.    The  first  of  these  took  place  in  the  year  101,  and 
during  it  Trajan's  army  passed  down  the  river  Save,  and  crossed  the  Danube  in  two 
divisions, — at  Kastolat/.  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tjerna.  The  two  divisions 
effected  a  junction  at  the  pass  of  the  Histra,  called  the  Iron  Gate,  which    Tntj<u*'r  tint 
they  forced,  and  then  attacked  and  took  the  royal  city  Zermizegethusa.    ""/ " 
Trajan  was  not  satisfied  with  this  success,  but  pushed  on  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  and  gained  a  great  victory  at  Tapa:,  after  which  Decebalus.  the 
Dacian  king,  sued  for  peace. 

The  bas-relief  begins  at  the  base  by  a  representation  of  the  banks  of  the  Save,  down 
which  the  Roman  army  passed,  and  shows  military  storehouses,  piles  of  wood,  stacks 
of  hay.  and  woi>den  huts.  Then  follow  forts  with  soldiers  on  guard,  and  boats  carrying 
barrels  of  provisions. 

The  river-god  Danube  then  appears,  and  looks  on  with  astonishment  at  the  bridge 
of  boats  over  which  the  Roman  army  is  passing.1  The  baggage  of  the  soldiers  on  the 
march,  tied  to  the  top  of  the  vallum  or  palisade  which  they  carry,  and  the  different  military 
standards,  are  very  distinctly  shown.  Many  of  the  men  are  without  covering  on  their 
heads,  but  some  wear  lions'  skins.5  The  Kmperor  and  his  staff  are  then  introduced.  He 
is  sitting  upon  a  suggestus,  or  platform,  and  Lucius,  the  1'ra.torian  Prefect,  sits  beside  him.3 
The  Suovetaurilia,  a  grand  sacrificial  celebration,  is  the  next  scene,  with  priests  in  the 
cinctus  gabinus,  and  trumpeters.'  After  this  the  Kmperor  is  seen  making  an  harangue 
to  the  troops ;  and  a  little  further  on  the  building  of  a  stone  encampment  enclosing  huts 
is  being  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  bridges  are  being  thrown  across  a  river,  over 
which  cavalry  are  crossing.'' 

A  battle  seems  then  to  take  place,  and  the  heads  of  two  enemies  arc  being  brought 
to  the  Kmperor.  The  Dacian  army,  with  the  dragon  ensign  and  the  Dacian  cap,  the 
symbol  of  superior  rank,  seen  upon  the  statues  of  the  Dacian  prisoners  on  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  appears;"  Jupiter  gives  the  victory  to  the  Romans,  the  Dacian  camp  is 
burnt,  and  the  Dacians  fly.7 

Numerous  representations  of  forts,  boats,  different  kinds  of  troops,  skirmishes,  and 
sieges  follow,  ending  with  the  surrender  of  Decebalus,  and  the  return  of  Trajan  to  Rome, 
where  a  great  festival  is  celebrated.  The  arrival  at  Rome,  and  the  crowds  of  Romans 
going  to  meet  the  great  conqueror,  are  very  vividly  drawn.  An  immense  number  of  bulls 
for  sacrifice,  altars,  camilli,  and  half-naked  pop;e  are  introduced  into  the  triumphal 
rejoicings,  and  the  first  campaign  ends  with  the  figure  of  Trajan  offering  incense  at  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.11 

A  somewhat  similar  series  of  scenes  is  represented  in  the  sculptures  which  depict  the 
second  campaign.   Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  great  bridge  over  the  Danube," 


1  Fabretti,  Colonna  Trajana,  No,  40. 

'  Ibid.  No.  43-  J  Ibid.  No.  6;. 

*  Ibid.  Nos.  78—  80.  Compart-  the  bas-reliefs 
now  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine  taken  from  Trajan's 
arch 

3  Fabrelli.  Nos.  87—120. 


*  Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  9. 

r  Fabretti,  Nos.  131,  132  138. 
8  Ibid.  Nos.  221,  237,  242. 

*  Ibid.  No.  260.  The  bridge  b  described  in  Dion 
Cass,  lxviii.  13  ;  Merivale.  vol  vis.  p.  235  .  Franckc. 
Cesch.  Trajans,  pp.  12S,  129. 
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made  of  wood,  supported  on  stone  piers,  the  foundations  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in 

the  bed  of  the  river.    Apollodorus.  Trajan's  architect,  designed  this  immense  work,  which 

crossed  the  Danube  at  a  spot  where  it  is  not  less  than  1.300  yards  wide, 

near  the  village  of  Gicli.1    A  |K.-rmancnt  road  into  Dacia  and  secure  com- 
iamfvign  in  .  .  .  .  _ 

/.,..,         rnumcation  with  his  basis  of  operations  having  tints  been  secured,   1  rajan 

gradually  advanced  from  post  to  post,  driving  the  Dacians  into  the 
mountainous  part--  of  the  country.  The  sculptures  represent  a  number  of  skirmishes  and 
assaults  upon  fortified  places,  but  no  regular  pitched  battle.  At  last  the  ghastly  spectacle 
of  the  head  and  hands  of  Deeehalus  severed  from  his  body  is  exhibited  on  a  board  by  two 
soldiers  in  front  of  the  l'r.i  torium.  This  disgusting  scene  is  followed  by  a  representation  of 
the  storming  of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  enemy  in  the  mountains  ;  and  a  mournful  pro- 
cession of  fugitives,  carrying  away  their  goods  and  driving  their  cattle  into  exile,  forms 
the  close  of  the  sculptured  history  of  the  Uacian  campaigns  of  Trajan.5 

In  tliL  e  curious  bas-reliefs  we  have  a  treasury  of  information  on  the  religion,  the  mili- 
tary science,  the  habits,  and  dress  of  the  Romans  of  the  Kmpire  far  more  valuable  than 
ten  thousand  pages  of  descriptive  writing.  The  lover  of  Roman  antiquities  will  learn 
more  by  studying  Fubretti's  engravings  of  these  reliefs,  or  the  casts  at  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  than  by  endless  book-labour.  The  descriptions  of  Livy  and  l'olybius,  Cesar 
and  Tacitus,  receive  life  and  movement  and  interest  as  we  look  at  the  actual  figures 
Uhiiiis  siti>j\\(tiJi<Uil>n^  of  the  general  and  his  staff,  the  l'i.etorian  guards  marked  by  their 
belts  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  tierce-looking  standard-bearers  and  centurions,  w  ith  their 
heads  covered  with  wolves'  skins  and  the  shaggy  manes  of  lions  streaming  down  their 
backs,  the  rank  and  file  carrying  enormous  stakes,  the  master-masons,  sappers,  and 
pioneers,  with  their  axes  ami  crowbars,  the  lancers,  heavy  and  light  cavalry,  and  royal 
chargeis,  the  Sarmatian  horsemen,  clothed,  riders  and  steeds,  in  complete  scale  armour, 
and  the  Moorish  cavalry,  riding  without  reins. 

Hridges  bung  constructed,  Roman  causeways  laid,  forts  attacked  with  all  kinds  of 
military  engines,  the  charge  of  cavalry,  the  rout  and  Confusion  of  a  defeated  army,  are  all 
most  vividly  depicted.  Trajan  in  person  traverses  the  ranks  on  foot,  or  mounts  the 
suggestus  and  harangues  his  men,  or  receives  with  simple  dignity  the  submission  of  the 
enemy,  or  marches,  with  all  the  pom])  of  a  Roman  procession,  under  the  triumphal  arch. 
The  soldier-like  simplicity  and  bonhomie  of  the  great  military  Kmperor  are  strikingly 
pottrayed.  There  is  no  silken  tent,  or  richly-decorated  chariot,  or  throne  or  canopy 
of  state  to  be  seen.  His  colonel  of  the  guards  sits  beside  him  as  an  equal  on  the 
suggestus  ;  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  the  Kmperor  tears  up  his  robe  to  bind  the  wounds  of 
his  soldiers  ;:!  he  is  present  everywhere,  wearing  a  sword  and  righting  in  person.  Nothing 
could  be  more  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Roman  affairs  in  that  iron  age  when,  as  in  the 
olden  times,  rough  and  unlettered  warriors,  fresh  from  the  camp,  swayed  the  destinies  of 
the  Kmpire. 

In  this  vast  spiral  relief  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  2,500  sculptured  figures  of  men, 
and  the  higher  they  are  placed  on  the  column  the  larger  are  their  dimensions,  showing  the 
care  that  was  taken  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  increased  distance  from  the  eye.  The 
whole  of  the  carving,  from  base  to  summit,  is  executed  with  equally  minute  care,  though  the 
1  1'roc.ip.  .l'.dif.  iv.  6.  '  Kabrctti,  Nos.  3" 3-  3*>-  *  Dion  Cas>.  lxviii.  8. 
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upper  part  can  never  have  been  easily  visible  except  from  the  windows  or  roofs  of  tlic 
basilica  and  the  libraries,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  placed  very  near.  The  opinion 
which  prevailed  fur  some  time,  that  the  figures  had  been  coloured,1  is  incorrect,  as  the  more 
minute  examination  since  made  has  proved  that  the  colours  thought  to  be  artificial  are 
the  natural  results  of  the  decay  of  the  stone  and  oxidization  of  the  metallic  parts  of  the 
structure  under  the  effects  of  the  rain,  sun.  and  dust.- 

Close  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  libraries  lay  the  temple  which  Hadrian  dedicated  to 
bis  predecessor.     We  have  no  description  of  this  temple  left  us,  but  its  mention  in 
conjunction  with  the  column   by  Gellius,  Spartianus,  and  the  Catalogue 
called  Ciiriosmii  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  placed  to  the  north  of  'r^l^f 
the  small  court  surrounding  the  column.3    This  is  the  only  place  in  which  it 
could  have  been  situated  without  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  plan  of  Trajan's  Forum.  . 
A  considerable  number  of  granite  columns,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  building, 
have  been  found  in  digging  the  foundations  of  houses  to  the  north-west  of  the  Piazza 
of  Trajan,  and  from  the  colossal  size  of  these  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  temple  was 
of  very  large  dimensions. 

A  medal  figured  in  Keeker  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  front  of  this  temple, 
but  Reber  has  shown*  that  the  date  borne  by  it  (103  A.O.).  fourteen  years  before  Trajan's 
death,  renders  this  supposition  impossible,  and  that  it  probably  represents  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Xerva  by  Trajan  himself/'  The  only  difficulty  is  contained  in  the  title,  "Optimo 
principi,"  on  the  medal,  which  has  generally  been  considered  as  given  to  Trajan  alone 
among  the  Roman  Fmpcrors.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  all  that  can  be  said  is. 
that  Xerva,  of  all  the  other  Emperors  who  preceded  Trajan,  would  be  most  likely  to  have 
received  this  title. 

Thus  the  whole  group  of  buildings  called  by  the  name  of  Trajan's  Forum  extended 
from  the  Via  del  I'riorato  to  the  Piazza  dei  SS.  Apostoli,  and  at  the  northern  end  adjoined 
some  of  the  great  public  buildings  of  the  Campus  Martius. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  this  magnificent  monument  of  Trajan's  reign  a  few 
notices  may  be  gleaned  here  and  there.    At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the 
library  seems  still  to  have  been  a  place  of  literary  resort,  for  the  statue  of  f^^',^ 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  the  poet,  was  placed  there,  as  he  himself  mentions,  in  Tr.,i„„„m. 
the  piazza  between  the  two  libraries," 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  five  centuries  after  the  Dacian  victories,  Paulus  Diaconus, 
in  his  "  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,"  speaks  of  the  still  remaining  beauty  of  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  having  occasion  to  mention  it  in  relating  the  wonderful  delivery-  of 
the  soul  of  "  the  best  of  Emperors "  from  purgatory."  Rome  had,  however,  before  this 
time  been  robbed  by  the  Ryzantine  Emperors  of  all  the  bronze  and  other  metals  which  her 
public  buildings  contained,  and  the  roof  of  Trajan's  basilica  had  doubtless  suffered  with 

1  Mcrivale  speaks  of  the  column  as  "shining  in        *  ( < c  1 1 .  xi.  17,  1  ;   Spart.  Hist.  Aug.  Hadr.  19; 

every  volute-  and  moulding  with  gold  and  pigments."  Curios.  Reg.  viii. 

vol.  vii.  p.  246.    Considering  that  it  is  a  simple  Tus-        *  Ueckcr.  Handbiich.  p.  381,  and  I'l.  5,  No.  11  ; 

can  column  without  volutes  or  mouldings  of  any  Rehcr,  Kuinen  Koms,  p.  191.       s  I'lin.  Pancgr.  10. 
marked  kind,  and  that  it  never  was  painted  or  gilt,        •  Sid.  Apoll.  lib.  ix.  16;  Cann.  25. 
this  description  is  far  too  poetical.  7  Paul.  Diac.  in  Vit.  Greg.  17  ;  Merivale,  vol.  vii. 

'  Bulldcir  Inst.  1836,  p.  39.  p.  250. 
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the  rest.'  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that,  of  all  the  bronze-gilt  statues  and  ornaments  which 
this  Forum  is  known  to  have  contained,  not  a  single  one  has  been  dug  up  in  the  course  of 
the  extensive  excavations  which  have  been  made.  In  the  terrible  convulsions  which  tore 
Rome  to  pieces  in  the  tenth  century  during  the  riots  between  the  Hurgundians,  Alberic, 
and  Tope  John  XII.,1  the  Forum  of  Trajan  was  probably  destroyed,  for  we  find  a  garden 
growing  round  the  great  pillar  in  the  year  1003,  and  the  Church  of  S.  Nicolas  was  already- 
built  there  in  1032.*  In  the  succeeding  centuries  of  ignorance  and  misery  the  names  of 
Campus  Kaloleonis  and  Palatium  Hadrian!  were  given  to  the  ruins,  and  the  Forum  of 
Nerva  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  Forum  of  Trajan.4  The  preservation  of  the  column 
itself  is  probably  due  to  an  order  issued  in  the  twelfth  century,  forbidding  anyone  to  injure 
it  on  pain  of  death/  Gradually  the  ruins  around  it  became  levelled,  gardens  were  made 
there,  and  then  the  city  began  to  grow  again  in  this  direction,  until,  as  has  been  above 
mentioned,  the  new  streets,  the  Via  Alessandrina  and  the  Via  Bonclla,  were  laid  out  by 
Pius  V.  A  small  piazza  was  built  round  the  column,  but  Sixtus  V.  caused  this  to  be 
cleared  away,  and  the  base  of  the  pedestal  to  be  laid  bare,  when  he  placed  the  statue  of 
St.  Peter  upon  the  summit.  Hut  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  French,  who,  when  they 
occupied  Rome  in  lS[2,  excavated,  under  the  orders  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  greater  part  of  the 
ruins  of  the  basilica  and  part  of  the  Forum. 

A  vast  number  of  fragments  of  columns,  of  inscriptions,  and  of  architectural  orna- 
ments have  been  dug  up  at  various  times  on  the  site  of  Trajan's  Forum.  The 
great  granite  columns  which  now  lie  near  the  base  of  the  pillar  were 
^'Z'al'iZ"J  found  la>'inS  the  foundations  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  by 
the  architect,  the  elder  San  Gallo,  and  arc  mentioned  as  lying  near  that 
church  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century*  The  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurclius 
in  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  stands  upon  a  pedestal  made  by  Michael  Angclo  out  of 
an  immense  fragment  of  entablature  found  on  the  site  of  Trajan's  Forum.  The  following 
account  is  given  by  Flaminio  Vacca,  in  his  "  Memorie"  (1594),  of  a  discovery  of  a  number 
of  bas-reliefs  and  sculptures  : — 

"  I  remember  that  near  the  Pillar  of  Trajan,  at  the  spot  called  Spolia  Christi  (so  called 
from  a  picture  in  the  Church  of  S.  Salvadorc,  representing  the  stripping  of  our  Saviour), 
the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  were  found,  with  many  pieces  of  historical  sculpture, 
which  are  now  in  the  house  of  Signor  Prospero  Boccapadullo,  who  was  then  Inspector 
of  Roads.  Among  these  was  one  of  Trajan,  mounted  on  a  horse  and  crossing  a  river,  and 
some  statues  of  prisoners  similar  to  those  now  standing  on. the  arch  called  by  Constantine's 
name.  I  observed  these  very  carefully,  and  am  certain  that  they  are  in  the  same  style 
and  by  the  same  master-hand  as  those  upon  the  Pillar." 7 

In  1765,  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a  house  near  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  di 
Loreto,  six  columns  of  grey  granite  were  found,  eight  palms  and  a  half  in  diameter ; 
but  they  remained  in  situ,  because  no  one  could  be  found  to  bear  the  expense  of 
removing  them.     An  enormous  portion  of  the  cornice  of  a  portico  was  also  found 

1  Anastas.  Vit.  I'ont.  vol.  i.  p.  132.     Sec  below,        8  G.illetti,  Primicero,  p.  231  scq.  quoted  by  Nibby, 

chap.  xiii.  '  Gibbon,  chap.  xlix.  Roma  ncll'  Anno  183S,  parte  ii.  Antica.  p.  213. 

"  Sec  Reber.  p.  193.  note  4.  •  Rcbcr,  p.  104.    Nibby,  loc.  cit. 

*  Mabillon,  Mus.  lul.  vol.  ii.  pp.  132,  143,  161.  •  Flaminio  Vacca,  Mcmonc,  9. 
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there,  which  Cardinal  Alcssandro  Albani  removed,  and  placed  in  his  villa  outside  the 
Porta  Salaria.1 

The  statues  of  prisoners  mentioned  by  Flaminio  Vacca  were  undoubtedly  the  fellows 
to  the  statues  of  Uacian  prisoners  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  attica  of 
Constantine's  Arch.  More  statues  of  the  same  design,  but  smaller  dimensions,  were  found 
by  the  French  excavators  in  1S13,  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins  of  the  basilica.2  These 
probably  belonged  to  a  different  part  of  the  buildings  from  the  larger  ones  mentioned 
by  Flaminio  Vacca.  The  granite  columns  found  near  S.  Maria  were  possibly  a  part  of 
the  Temple  of  Trajan  or  its  enclosure.  Besides  these,  there  have  been  found  in  various 
excavations  on  the  site  a  number  of  pedestals  of  statues,  with  inscriptions  ranging  from 
the  time  of  Trajan  to  the  end  of  the  Umpire. 

The  antiquary  Fea  mentions  three  pedestals  discovered  in  1813  which  had  supported 
statues  of  Trajan,  all  having  the  same  inscription,  stating  that  they  were  erected  in  his 
sixth  consulship,  which  answers  to  the  year  A.l>.  112,  and  commemorating  his  services 
to  the  State  both  at  home  and  abroad.'' 

Another  inscription,  which  is  now  built  into  the  wall  on  the  north  of  the  pillar, 
commemorates  the  remission  of  all  debts  to  the  Emperor's  private  purse  (fiscus)  by 
Hadrian,  a  fact  which  we  find  also  mentioned  in  Dion  Cassius  and  Spartianus.  The  latter 
writer  adds  that  it  was  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  that  Hadrian  publicly  burnt  the  list  of 
debtors,  and  the  inscription  was  no  doubt  intended  to  mark  the  spot  of  this  act  of 
liberality  or  bribery.*  A  large  number  of  statues  were  erected  in  the  Ulpian  Forum 
by  M.  Aurelius  during  the  course  of  his  German  campaigns,  in  memory  of  the  Roman 
nobles  who  fell  in  those  wars.'' 

Pedestals  have  also  been  found  with  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  Pr.-etorian  Prefects 
Kugenius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constans,  and  Mcrobaudus,  a  noted  general  of 
Celtic  extraction,  and  a  literary  character  in  Gratian's  time,  some  of  whose  works  are 
still  extant.  The  absurdly  verbose  and  bombastic  style  of  these  inscriptions  of  the  l  iter 
Flmpire  contrasts  strongly  with  the  laconic  simplicity  of  those  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
virtues  of  one  Nicomachus  Flavins,  of  the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valcntinian,  are  cele- 
brated in  language  which  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  some  of  the  Fnglish  epitaphs  of  the 
last  century,  or  in  the  modern  Papal  encyclicals.0  The  statue  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  another  poet,  Claudian,  also  had  the  honour  of  a  place 
in  this  Forum.  The  inscription  belonging  to  his  statue  was  found  in  the  fifteenth  century 
in  the  house  of  Pomponius  L.xtus.7  Besides  these,  we  find  in  Gruter's  "Inscriptions" 
the  following  mentioned  to  whom  statues  were  erected  in  this  Forum :— Fl.  Anicius 
Pctronius  Maximus,  Prefect  of  the  city  in  the  year  420;  Anicius  Anchemius  Bassus, 
Prefect  in  383  ;  L.  Aurelius  Avianus  Symmachus,  Prefect  in  the  year  377  ;  Anicius 
Paulinus,  Consul  in  334 ;  and  Bass.-eus  Rufus  and  M.  Pontius  Latianus  Larcius  Sabinus, 
contemporary  with  M.  Aurelius." 

1  Fca,  Misc.  pp.  ;6,  57,  note  c.  »  Hist.  Autf.  M.  Ant.  t'hil.  22. 

*  Ibid.  Inscrizioni  di  Monument!  ;  Roma,  1813.        •  See  De  Rossi,  in  Ann.  tirfl'  Inst.  vol.  xxi.;  Kca, 

p.  x  3  Inscrizioni,  p.  10. 

3  Ibid.  p.  12.  7  Claud.  Bell.  Get.  pr;ef.  7  ;  Gibbon,  chap.  xxx.  ; 

'  Gruter,  p.  x.  No.  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  8  :  Span.  Crater.  Inter,  ccclvw.  1. 
Hist.  Aug.  Hadr.  ch.  7.  '  Gruter.  Inscr.  tccclvii.  3  ;  cccliii.  4  ;  ccclxx.  3. 
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THE  PALATINE,  GERM  ALUS,  A. YD  I "EL/A. 
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Jl'-.o  SOSCITA- AVliru  M-oRII'M  —  HoMrs  i  Till. HI  AN  \  -  In  iMI  s  CALX::  !  1  IT.MIII  OF  A I  ol'MTS  —  CATl  WAY 
AT  NORTH-EAST  CORNER  —  TEMPLE  OF  VHTORY  —  HOISTS  OF  Wl  VI  THY  ROM  \  N  s  — •  K  MRo's  HOISE— HOISE  OF 
CATULUS— HOISE  OP  CLODIl'S—  sit TNIHH  k  of  lAIATTN)  llol'sl  v_  PORTA  MST.II.MS-  TEMPI  K  OF  J  t:  PITER 
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Til. its  ami  it'BLicoLA — m \Kiu  k  fi.\n  or  mr  crrv — neronian  iiki— ihimi  s  ,u  rf:a—  coijossirs  of  nkro — 

TF.Mn.K  OF  PEACE— BASILICA  OF  CONSTANTINE — ARCH  Of  II  I  1 1  s  — IT  MIT  I  OF  VK.NI'S  AND  RllMK—  MKT  A  St'DANS 
— ARCH  OF  CON  ST  A  NTT  N  K  —  si  1  STRI'lTIONS  ON  THF.  sot  TH- EAST  SIDE  OF  THE  1(11.1. — PALACE  OP  AFGUSTL'S — 
TEMPI  K  OF  VESTA  —  TEMPLE  OP  APot  I  o  —  I  I II U  \k  V  —  ROM  A  Ql'ADRVTA  IN  AREA  APOI.I.IN1S — tins  PCM. ICE — 
ATKII  'M—  LARA  Kl  I'M  liASIl  |i  A  IF  K  1ST  VI  It  M  I  RUT  JNII'M  —  NYMI'H.T.I  .M  —  I  ok  III  o — I  MlkARY — ACADEMIA  — 
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"  N'on  alium  certc  ilctuit  rcctorittiis  orlis 
I-\v<-  Inicin,  nulUyjui'  lilacs  si?  coilo  potesias 
.TStim.it,  ct  snmmi  -cntit  f.i«ttj;i;i  jtirU." 

Ci.ai  dian',  A-  /'/.  Cum.  Hon.  39. 
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HE  natural  features  of  the  Palatine  hill  have  been  so  thoroughly  altered  and  obscured 
by  the  successive  buildings  piled  upon  it  during  more  than  a  thousand  years,  that 
it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  its  original 
A'"'w      shape  and  dimensions.    The  rubbish  which  covers  it  is  in  some  parts  more 
th<i,,n.       than  thirty  feet  thick,  and  of  the  most  chaotic  description.    It  is,  however, 
tolerably  certain  that  the  hill  itself  consists  of  the  same  stone  as  the  Capito- 
linc  and  most  of  the  other  hills  of  Rome.    The  original  rock  can  be  seen  at  the  back  of 
the  new  Russian  excavations  at  the  north-western  angle,  and  its  character  has  also  been 
ascertained  by  Brocchi  from  observations  in  a  subterranean  vault  of  the  Villa  Mills,  in  the 
centre  of  the  hill.1    Hence  it  appears  that  the  great  mass  is  composed  of  granular  and 
hard  tufa.    I  am  not  aware  that  any  fresh-water  gravel  deposits  or  travertine  have  been 
found  upon  it.    The  nature  of  the  soil  has  in  some  degree  obscured  its  history ;  for,  had 
it  consisted  of  large  masses  of  hard  travertine  rock,  we  might  have  felt  more  certain 
that  they  had  remained  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times  of  Roma    The  present  shape 

1  Brocchi,  Suolo  di  Roma,  p.  149. 
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of  the  hill  is  that  of  an  irregular  four-sided  figure,  having  the  shortest  side  towards  the 
Capitoline  and  the  longest  towards  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus. 

The  highest  part  of  the  hill,  near  the  Church  of  S.  Bonaventura,  is  160  feet  high 
according  to  the  measurement  of  Calandrelli  ; 1  but  no  part  of  the  hill  now  rises  much 
above  the  rest.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of  artificial  levelling  or  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  rubbish  to  collect  in  the  hollows  is  not  known,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained  whether 
the  hill  was  originally  flat-topped.  If  Cav.  Rosa's  supposition,  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter,2  be  true,  a  considerable  difference  of  level  must  have  existed  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  hill,  and  enormous  substructions  must  have  been  built  across  the 
centre,  completely  filling  up  the  depression  which  he  believes  to  have  formerly  extended 
from  the  middle  of  the  south-west  to  the  middle  of  the  north-east  side. 

The  south-western  and  north-western  sides  of  the  hill  are  steep  and  inaccessible. 
They  have  doubtless  been  cut  away  and  made  steeper  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  they 
arc  supported  in  most  places  by  huge  brick  walls  and  arches  constructed  at  various  times. 
The  other  two  sides,  looking  towards  the  Cadian  and  the  Forum  valley,  are  much  less 
precipitous,  and  present  for  the  most  part  gradual  terraced  slopes.  The  longer  axis  of 
the  hill,  from  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  to  the  point  where  the  Via  dei  Ccrchi  and  the 
Via  di  S.  Grcgorio  meet,  is  about  700  yards  in  length,  and  the  shorter,  from  the  Church 
of  S.  Anastasia  to  the  Arch  of  Constantino,  is  about  550  yards.3 

The  name  Palatiurn  has  furnished  a  fruitful  subject  of  speculation  to  etymologists. 
It  has  been  derived  from  the  Pallantcs,  who  are  said  to  have  come  with 
Kvander  from  Arcadia  ;  from  the  town  of  I'alatium,  in  the  district  of  Rcatc  ;  rj!'atium 
from  Palanto,  the  mother  of  Latinus  ;  from  the  bleating  ibalatus)  of  the  sheep 
once  fed  upon  its  pastures,  or  from  their  wandering  habits  (fm'tiri) ;  and  from  the  sepulchre 
of  Pallas,  son  of  Kvander.1    None  of  these  derivations  seems  so  probable  as  that  which 
would  connect  Palatiurn  with  the  shepherd-deity  Pales.''    The  oldest  traditions  represented 
the  Palatine  as  covered  with  thickets  and  pasturage  ;  and,  although  but  little  weight 
can  be  assigned  to  these  traditions,  yet  the  Romans  were  undoubtedly,  as  their  ancient 
festivals,  the  Palilia,  the  Lupercalia,  and  the  Faunalia  show,  originally  a  pastoral  as  well  as 
an  agricultural  and  commercial  community." 

Two  outlying  parts  of  the  Palatine  were  called  Germalus  and  Velia.  Varro  says 
expressly  that  these  two,  together  with  the  Palatine  itself,  formed  the  fourth  region  of 
the  city  at  the  time  when  the  Argeian  chapels  were  first  built.  We  must,  ^  ^ 
therefore,  as  has  been  Said  above,  consider  them  as  separate  from  the 
Palatine  itself.  The  only  clue  we  have  to  the  position  of  the  Germalus  is  the  state- 
ment of  Varro,7  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  (Germani)  twin  brothers,  Romulus 
and  Remus,  who  were  found  deposited  there  by  the  flooded  waters  of  the  Tiber.  It  is, 
therefore,  hinted  by  Varro  that  the  slope  of  the  Germalus  came  down  to  some  point 


1  lirocchi,  p.  21 1.  '  See  chap.  iii.  p  33. 

'  For  a  further  description  of  the  Palatine  hill  see 
chap,  iii.,  and  for  an  account  of  the  substructions  sec 
Ann.  dtll'  Inst.  1852,  p.  3:4  ;  Monumtnti,  vol.  v. 
lav.  xxxvi. 

*  Varro,  L.  I-  v.  \  54;  Ser\.  Ad  /En.  viit.  51  ; 
Fcstus,  p.  220;  Umn\s.  i.  32.  ii.  1. 


•  Mcrkcl,  Ad  Ov.  Fast.  p.  208. 

4  Schwcejcr,  Roin.  Gcsch.  I,  S.  457,  An.  17  ; 
Mommscn,  Kom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  4",  51,  176,  En„'. 
trans.  ;  "  I'ccorosa  I'alatia,"  i'ropcrt.  v.  9.  3  ;  "  ]  lei  - 
bosa  I'alatia,"  Tib.  ii.  5,  25  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  43S  ; 
Fast  iv.  81  5. 

?  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  54,  55. 
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in  the  valley  which  could  be  readied  by  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  during  an  inundation. 
The  part  of  the  hill  most  exposed  to  floods  is  the  western  corner  ;  and  here,  therefore, 
most  writers  on  Roman  topography  have  placed  the  Germalus.  In  Festus  the  word 
appears  under  the  form  Germalus.1  Nor  was  this  a  name  used  only  by  antiquarians, 
for  wc  find  Cicero  employing  it  to  indicate  the  situation  of  Milo's  house,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  a  well-known  district  of  Rome  in  his  time.2  Another  indication  of 
the  situation  of  the  Germalus  is  given  by  a  quotation  from  Quint  us  Fabius  Pictor, 
^  ^  preserved  by  Dionysius.     According  to  Fabius,  the  Lupcrcal,  a  cavern  in 

which  the  she-wolf  was  suckling  the  twins  when  the  shepherds  drove  her 
away,  was  on  or  near  the  Germalus.  Now  the  Lupercal  is  plainly  stated  to  have  been 
upon  the  road  leading  to  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  road  in  question  was  most  probably 
that  leading  from  the  Forum  and  Capitol  through  the  Velabrum  to  the  Circus;  and 
wc  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  Germalus  was  the  part  of  the  Palatine  overhanging 
this  road.  Dionysius  describes  the  Lupercal  as  having  once  been  a  large  grotto,  shaded 
with  thick  bushes  and  large  trees,  and  containing  a  copious  spring  of  water.  His  usual 
Hcllenizing  spirit  leads  him  to  identify  the  worship  of  I.upercus  with  that  of  the  Arcadian 
Pan.3  I.upercus  was,  however,  most  probably  a  genuine  Latin  pastoral  deity,  whose 
worship  was  naturally  similar  to,  but  not  necessarily  identical  with,  the  Greek  Pan.4  The 
grotto  was  not  easily  identified  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  who  speaks  of  it  as  hidden 
by  the  numerous  buildings  erected  on  and  near  the  spot  ;  but  the  altar  or  shrine,  with 
the  peculiar  festival  of  the  deity  Lupercus  on  the  15th  of  February,  were  still  much 
honoured  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  for  we  find  the  Lupercal  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of 
Ancyra  as  having  been  restored  by  that  Emperor/' 

Another  proof  that  the  position  of  the  Germalus  and  Lupercal  must  be  sought  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Palatine  is  derived  from  the  distinct  assertion  of  Dionysius  in  speaking 
of  the  Casa  Romuli.  He  says  that  the  hut  of  Romulus  lay  in  a  hollow  on 
the  side  of  the  Palatine  which  looks  towards  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
Plutarch  places  it  on  the  descent  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Circus*  Now  the  Catalogue  of 
the  tenth  region  begins  with  the  Casa  Romuli,  and  ends  with  the  Lupercal,  apparently 
proceeding  round  the  hill  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  western  corner.  Hence,  as 
Schwegler  remarks,  the  Lupcrcal  must  be  placed  nearer  to  the  Circus  than  the  Casa 
Romuli.7  This  latter  was  a  hut  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  reeds,  representing  the 
original  habitation  of  the  founder  of  Rome.  It  must  have  stood  nearly  at  the  western 
corner  of  the  hill.    A  chapel  of  Romulus  also  stood  on  the  Germalus.8 

Near  the  Lupercal  and  hut  of  Romulus  was  the  Ruminal  Fig-tree,9  so  called,  according 


1  Festus,  pp.  35,  340,  348;  Miillcr,  in  Varr.  loc. 
nr.,  thinks  Cermalus  the  right  form. 

'  Cic.  Ad  Alt.  iv.  3  Livy  describes  a  wolf  which 
happened  to  enter  the  city  by  the  F.squilinc  gate  as 
running  through  the  Yicus  Tuscus  and  the  Germalus 
10  the  J'orta  Capena  \Li\y.  xxxtii.  26). 

»  Dionys.  i.  32,  79  ;  Plutarch,  C.cs.  6t  ;  see  1'aus. 
vni.  38,  5. 

4  The  grotto  of  the  Lupercal  has  lately,  it  is  sup- 
posed, been  discovered  near  the  Church  of  S.  Anas- 
tasta.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  reservoir  of  an 


aqueduct  may  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  Sec  the 
Athcmium  newspaper,  No.  2,068,  June  15,  1867. 

'  M011.  Ancyr.  tab.  iv,  ;  Virg,  .-En.  viii.  343. 
Gibbon,  chap,  xxxvi.,  says  that  the  Lupercalia  were 
celebrated  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  a.D. 

•  Dionys-  i.  79  :  lMut.  Rom.  20. 

7  Schwegler,  Kom.  Gcsch,  S.  391,  An.  3. 

"  Merkcl,  Ad  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  184;  Solin.  1.  18; 
Varro,  L.  L.  v.  $  54. 

»  Varro.  L.  L.  v.  54  ;  Hut.  Rom.  iii.  ;  Miillcr,  Ad 
Fcst.  p.  400. 
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to  Festus,  from  rumis,  the  teat  of  the  she-wolf  which  suckled  the  twins,  or  from  rumiitart, 
on  account  of  the  cattle  which  were  fed  there.  This  fig-tree  was  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  spot  where  the  children  were  first  cast  ashore.  In  the  year  B.C.  296  the 
/Ed iles  Ciijcus  and  Cjuintus  Ogulnius  dedicated  on  this  spot  a  bronze  statue  KJ„',  ",!iits 
of  the  she-wolf  giving  suck  to  Romulus  and  Remus  ; 1  and  it  seems  not 
improbable,  from  the  style  of  workmanship  and  the  place  where  it  was  found,  that  this 
bronze  figure  mentioned  by  Livy  is  actually  the  same  with  that  now  preserved  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Conservators  on  the  Capitol.2  Another  fig-tree  on  the  Comitium  has  the 
same  name  given  to  it  by  later  historians,  and  a  legend  is  related  by  Pliny  of  its  having 
been  transplanted  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Comitium  by  a  miracle  of  Attus  Navius.  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  real  name  of  this  latter  fig-tree  was  the  I'icus  Navia,  and  that  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  original  Ficus  Ruminalis  the  name  was  transferred  to  it,  as  standing 
on  one  of  the  most  ancient  localities  in  Rome.3  Rumina  or  Rumia  was  the  ancient  goddess 
who  presided  over  the  suckling  and  rearing  of  children,  and  is  connected  by  Yarro  with 
Cunina,  the  deity  of  the  cradle.4  The  fig-tree,  as  the  symbol  of  fertility,  was  planted  near 
her  chapel,  and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Ruminalis.5 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  were  also  the  steps  leading  down  from  the  Palatine,  called 
by  Plutarch  the  Shore  of  Cacus,  by  Solinus  the  Steps  of  Cacus,*  and  the  sacred 
cornel-tree,  supposed  to  have  grown  out  of  the  lance  of  Romulus,  which  he  , 
threw  across  the  valley  of  the  Circus  from  the  Aventinc.    This  tree  lasted 
longer  than  the  fig-tree,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  as  late  as  the  time  of  Caligula.  In 
his  reign  the  Stairs  of  Cacus  were  repaired,  and  so  much  damage  done  to  the  roots  of  the 
sacred  comel-trcc  that  it  died.7 

All  traces  of  the  above-mentioned  sacred  spots  have  now  long  been  obliterated,  and  the 
Lupcrcal  is  the  only  one  of  them  which  may  possibly  be  discovered  by  excavation.  We 
know  from  an  epistle  of  Pope  Gelasius  that  the  Lupercalia  were  celebrated  as  late  as  the 
year  A.D.  496,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  grotto  and  altar  were  still  in  existence  at  that 
time,  and  possibly  for  some  time  afterwards.*    Since  the  year  1846  considerable  excava- 
tions have  been  carried  on  at  this  corner  of  the  Palatine,  in  the  Vigna  Nussiner, 
between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  Church  of  S.  Anastasia,  but  no  light  has 
been  thrown  by  them  upon  the  more  ancient  sites  of  which  I  have  been  ,4,,Wi^ 
treating.    The  buildings  discovered  belong  to  the  Imperial  period,  and  were 
most  probably  inhabited  by  frcedmcn  and  other  dependents  attached  to  the  Emperor's 
Court     They  have  been  carefully  described  by  Rebcr,  and  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
"Transactions"  of  the  Roman  Archaeological  Institute."    They  consist  of  little  more  than 
the  remains  of  a  narrow  court,  with  a  corridor  and  seven  small  chambers  on  one  side,  a 
bath  at  one  end,  and  offices  of  various  kinds  at  the  other.    The  florid  ornamentation  of 
the  carved  capitals  and  cornices  which  have  been  found  here,  and  the  style  of  the  brick- 

'  I.ivy,  x.  23  ;  Dionys.  loc.  cit.  Rom.  p.  20,  tdicov  or  «w«<r  drr^r.     Solin.  i.  18  ;  Pro- 

'  Rhcinischcs  Museum,  1846,  p.  519.  pert.  v.  1,  9.       7  Plut.  loc.  cit. ;  Sen-.  /Kn.  iti.46. 

'  See  chap.  vi.  p.  79  ;  FeMus,  p.  169  ;  Miiller,  Ad  ■  Gibbon,  chap,  xxxvi. 

FcsL  p.  400  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  58.  *  Rebcr,  Ruincn  Roms,  p.  376 ;  Bull,  dill'  Inst. 

*  Varro,  Ap.  Non.  p.  167  ;  Pint.  Qiisrst.  Rom.  57  ;  1846,  1847.  At  the  point  where  these  chambers  arc 
Rom.  4.         »  See  Schwcgler.Rom.Gcsch.S. 324,412.  situated  there  was  a  communication  with  the  upper 

*  Plut.  Rotn.  20,  where  read  with  Zinzow,  Dc  Sacr.  part  of  the  hill. 
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work,  points  to  the  age  of  Domitian,  or  a  little  later,  and  the  graffiti  upon  the  walls  contain 
many  Greek  names,  probably  of  Imperial  frccdmen.  In  one  of  these  chambers  was  found 
the  celebrated  sketch  (now  in  the  Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio  Romano)  of  a 
crucified  figure,  with  an  inscription,  which  has  been  usually  interpreted  as  drawn  by  a 
pagan  in  derision  of  a  Christian  fellow-slave;1  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  excavations 
stands  an  altar,  with  an  inscription,  similar  to  that  criticized  by  St  Paul  at  Athens,  to 
an  Unknown  God.  It  was  as  follows :  "  SKI.  (sivc)  DEO.  SET.  (sivc)  Dl.lVAE.  SAC.  C. 
SEXTIVS.  C.  I",  CM.VIXVS  I  K.  DK  SEXATI  SKXTEXTI A  KKsTITVIT." * 

Other  excavations  under  the  Church  of  S.  Anastasia,  which  stands  close  by,  have 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  portion  of  the  ancient  roadway  which  ran  between  the  Circus 
Maximus  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  building  just  described.  This  roadway  runs  from 
north-west  to  south-cast,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Via  dei  Cerchi,  and  may  be  taken  as  the 
eastern  boundary-line  of  the  buildings  attached  to  the  Circus.^ 

The  whole  north-western  side  of  the  Palatine  is  now  rendered  steep  and  inaccessible  by 
enormous  walls,  which  must  have  served  as  substructions  to  the  Palace  of  Tiberius.  These 
walls  are  of  various  materials,  some  of  brick,  others  of  squared  stones  of  tufa,  laid  alter- 
nately as  headers  and  stretchers.  The  long  piece  of  tufa-work  nearest  to  the  western  corner 
of  the  hill  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata,  and  is  described 
in  a  note  to  a  former  chapter.1 

The  building  mentioned  next  to  the  Casa  Romuli  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  tenth 
region  is  the  Temple  of  the  Magna  Mater  Id.ea,  and  as  the  enumeration  appears  to 
proceed  along  the  north-western  side  of  the  hill,  we  may  assume  that  this 
Mix'ur  Mtf,-r.    temple  stood  not  far  from  the  western  angle.    Whether  it  stood  upon  the  top 
T.-mf!.-i'f      or  at  the  foot  is  not  known.    The  worship  of  this  goddess  was  brought  to 
7«r;..  .sv ■///,,.     Komc  from  Asia  Minor  by  P.  Cornelius  Xasica  in  the  year  H.c.  205,  and  the 
temple  was  consecrated  thirteen  years  later/'     It  is  possible  that  Martial  may  allude 
to    this   temple  when  he  speaks  of  the  Dome  of  Cybcle,  and  Ovid  also  mentions 
that  one  of  the  Metelli  restored  it  after  a  fire0    The  first  destruction  by  fire  took  place 
in  B.C.  1 1 1,  and  the  second  in  A.n.  t.    Augustus  rebuilt  it  after  the  second  destruction.7 
A  Temple  of  Juno  Sospita  stood  not  far  from  it,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Church  of  S.  Teodoro." 

At  the  western  corner  of  the  Palatine,  near  the  point  called  by  Solinus  the  Supcrcilium 
Scalarum  Caci,  are  the  ruins  of  a  building  of  volcanic  tufa,  in  the  shape  of  a  rectangular 
basement,  which  have  generally  been  supposed  to  have  formed  the  founda- 
A' A  tions  of  a  temple.    The  recent  excavations  conducted  by  Signor  Rosa  have, 

however,  shown  that  they  were  not  intended  to  support  the  columns  of  a  temple,  and 
that  their  real  shape  is  that  of  "  a  high  terraced  mound  of  masonry,  closed  in  entirely 


1  This  figure  is,  however,  interpreted  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
King,  (jnosticism,  p.  90.  to  be  the  Gnostic  Anubis- 
Christos.  The  inscription  is  'AAfftlpfKor  ai^trai 
Otov. 

'  Gellius,  ii.  28,  explains  the  principle  upon  which 
such  altars  were  erected,  "  Xon  esse  compcrtum  cui 
deo  rem  divinam  fieri  oporte.it  cum  terra  movcC" 

'  ISull.  d,li  Inst.  Arch.  1S63,  p.  1 13. 


4  Chap.  iii.  p.  40  ;  Ann.  '/<//'  I  tut.  1852.  p.  334- 

I  Livy,  xxix.  14.  xxxvi.  35  ;  Cic.  Do  Mar.  Kesp. 
12  ;  Dion  Ciss.  xh  i.  43.  The  worship  of  Cybelc  was 
very  popular  at  Rome.    Momtuvn,  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

II  Mart  i.  71,  10  ;  Mrrkel,  Ad  Ov.  Fasti,  p.  ]2<). 

■  I ul.  Obs.  f/i  ;  Mon.  Aneyr.  tab.  1  ;  Val.  Max.  i. 
8,  it. 

•  Ov.  East.  ii.  55  ;  Cic.  Dc  Div.  i.  §  4,  99- 
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on  the  north  side  by  a  more  elevated  terrace  of  less  breadth,  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
side  of  which  stands  a  square  projecting  ambo  or  pulpit  The  two  longer  sides  of  the 
basement  project  in  front,  and  form  two  wings,  enclosing  a  staircase  occupying  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  terraced  mound."  1  The  building  faces  the  south,  and 
commands  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  Aventine  ami  the  Tiber  valley.  Now  the 
ancient  catalogues  of  the  places  situated  in  the  tenth  region,  which  contains  the  l'alatine, 
place  the  Auguratorium  near  the  rest  of  the  sacred  spots  of  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Rome,  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  this  locality.  Cavaliere  Rosa  has  therefore  con- 
jectured that  these  arc  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Auguratorium,  whence  Romulus,  as  the 
legend  runs,  took  the  auspices  when  founding  his  city.  He  supposes  that  the  raised 
square  platform  was  the  Augurale  or  augural  seat,  whence  the  augur  took  his  observations, 
and  that  an  altar  stood  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  terrace,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered 
before  that  solemn  ceremony.4 

At  the  back  of  this  ruin  we  find  a  long  row  of  chambers  running  across  the  hill  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  which  have  vaulted  roofs,  and  are  similar  in  construction  to  the 
chambers  in  the  Vigna  Nus-iner.    They  seem  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
back  of  the  Palace  of  Tiberius,  which  occupied  the  large  space  now  called  the  y^,,'"/.",, 
Jardins  Supcrieurs.  and  were  possibly  the  stables  and  offices  of  the  Kmperor's 
domestics.1'    They  are  far  too  small  and  roughly-plastered  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the 
Imperial  suite  of  apartments.    A  number  of  curious  inscriptions  and  scribbling*  arc  to  be 
seen  upon  their  walls,  consisting  chiefly  of  Greek  and  Latin  names,  rough  sketches  of  ships, 
combats  of  gladiators,  and  soldiers  under  arms. 

Several  passages  of  the  Roman  historians  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Palace  of 
Tiberius  was  situated  on  this  part  of  the  Palatine.  It  was  from  the  Tiberiana  Domus  that 
Vitcllius  surveyed  the  conflagration  of  the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  the  engage- 
ment between  his  adherents  and  the  Flavian  party  under  Sabinus.4  The  palace  must, 
therefore,  have  stood  upon  the  north-western  part  of  the  hill  towards  the  Capitoline,  The 
same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  description  given  by  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  and 
Suetonius  of  the  movements  of  Otho,  when,  after  joining  Galba  at  the  morning  sacrifice  in 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  lie  is  said  to  have  descended  through  the  back  of 
the  Palace  of  Tiberius  into  the  Velabrum,  and  thence  to  the  Miliarium  Aureum,6  where 
the  conspirators  were  awaiting  his  arrival.  It  seems  possible  that  the  Palace  of  Tiberius 
may  have  stood  upon  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the  house  of  his  father  Claudius 
Nero.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  Tiberius  lived  first  in  Pompey's  house  in  the  Carina-, 
and  afterwards  in  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Msquiline.*  The  Tiberian  Palace  on 
the  Palatine  was  in  later  times  the  favourite  residence  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  it  was  probably  during  their  reigns  that  the  library  which  we  find  mentioned 
by  Gellius  was  established  there.7 

»  Ann., Lir  lust.  1S65,  p.  362.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  went  through  the-  Porta 

*  A  restoration  of  the-  Auguratorium  is  commc-  Knmnnula,    but    through  a    postern  gate-   at  the 

morated  in  an  inscription  of  Hadrian's  time.    Orclli,  north-western  corner,  near  the  Auguratorium. 

No.  2,2*6.  «  Suet.  Tib.  15. 

»  Bull.  dill'  Inst.  1862,  p.  233;  Ann.  deW  Inst.  7  Hist.  Aug.  Ant.  Pius,  cap.  10;    Ant.  Phil.  6; 

1865,  p.  365.                          *  Suet.  Vit.  t5.  Verus.  2  ;  Cell.  xiiL  20 ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  2  ;  Joseph. 

»  Tac.  Hist.  i.  27  ;  Suet  Oth.  6  ;  Plut.  (Jalb.  14.  Ant.  xix.  1,15. 
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The  northern  corner  of  the  liil!  is  occupied  by  immense  masses  of  brickwork,  which 
formed  the  substructions  of  Caligula's  Palace.    Me  is  said  to  have  extended  his  additions 
to  the  palace  as  far  as  the  Forum  and  the  Temple  of  Castor.    In  his  insane 
cvTv'i       conceit  this  bloody  monster  caused  the  back  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Castor 
to  be  broken  through,  in  order  that  he  might  appear  between  the  statues  of 
the  twin  gods  to  receive  the  worship  of  those  who  visited  the  temple.    He  also  joined  this 
corner  of  the  Palatine  with  the  Capitolinc  by  a  huge  viaduct,  passing  above  the  roofs  of 
the  Temple  of  Augustus  and  the  Hasilica  Julia,  in  order  that  thus  he  might 
T{- ,"■  ■,"'«r      make  himself  the  tontitbentalis  of  Jupiter.    During  his  sleepless  nights,  says 
Suetonius,  he  used  to  walk  up  and  down  through  the  endless  porticoes  and 
halls  of  the  palace,  crying  aloud,  and  praying  for  the  return  of  daylight.'    A  great  part  of 
Caligula's  colossal  substructions  has  lately  been  excavated,  and  a  number  of  galleries  and 
chambers  cleared.    The  most  interesting  discovery  made  by  the  clearance  is  that  of  an 
ancient  gateway,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  Pala- 
«""'";">'        tine.    It  stands  under  the  enormous  brickwork  pillars  of  Caligula's  palace, 
and  leading  from  it  is  a  road  paved  in  the  ancient  style  with  basalt,  which 
passes  along  the  north-eastern  slope  of  the  hill.    The  archway  of  this  gate 
is  still  perfect.     It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  that  Cav.  Rosa  supposes 
the  Clivus  Victoria-  to  have  led  from  this  gate  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Palatine  *  Kcstus 
expressly  mentions  the  connexion  between  the  Clivus  Victoria?  and  the  Porta  Romana, 
adding  that  it  was  called  Romana  by  the  Sabines,  because  it  was  the  gate  by  which  they 
entered  from  their  town  on  the  Quirinal.3    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Clivus  Victoria:  we 
must  look  for  the  Temple  of  Victor)',  whence  it  derived  its  name.  Dionysius 
1  \ ''"'t, *'f      places  this  temple  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  this  is  the  only  hint  we  have 
of  its  exact  position,  and  all  traces  of  it  seem  to  disappear  in  the  later  ages 
of  Rome.    It  was  founded,  according  to  the  legend,  by  the  Arcadian  followers  of  Kvander, 
and  was  therefore  one  of  the  most  venerable  relics  of  Ante-Romulean  Rome.4 

Following  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  from  the  northern  corner,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  Forum,  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  hill  where  the  houses  of  many  of  the  rich 
Romans  were  built  in  the  later  Republican  days,  when  the  foreign  empire  of 
"™"7tk*      R°mc  nad  so  largely  increased  the  wealth  of  proconsuls  and  successful 
generals.     Among   these  were  C.  Gracchus,'"  Cn.  Octavius,  conqueror  of 


Perseus,  Q.  Catulus,  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri,  Crassus,"  Cicero,"  Clodius,* 

Scaurus,9  Hortensius,10  Drusus,"  M.  Antonius,12  the  fathers  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
C.  Octavius  and  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,,s  and  others. 

1  Suet.  Cal.  21,  23.  50  :  Dion.  Cass.  lix.  7,  28,  lx.  6  ;        1  Fcstus.  p.  262,  cd.  MiiUVr. 

l  ac.  Ann.  vi.  45.    Nothing  further  is  known  of  this        *  Dionys.  i.  32  ;  Livy,  x.  33.  xxix.  14,  xxxv.  9. 

Temple  of  Augustus.  Caligula  celebrated  magnificent        5  I'lut.  C.  Gracch.  12. 

games  at  its  dedication.    (See  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the        ■  Cic.  De  Off.  i.  39  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xvit.  1. 

Romans,  vol.  v.  p.  378;  Dion.  Cass.  loc.  cit.)    The        7  Cic.  fro  Dom.  §  116  ;  Dc  Har.  Rcsp.  J  16. 

Church  of  S.  Tcodoro  has  been  identified  with  this        »  Ibid.  De  liar.  Resp.  xv.  }  33 

temple,  but  without  good  reason.    (See  chap,  xii.)  »  Ibid.  Dc  Off.  i.  39. 

3  Sec  chap.  iii.  p.  35.     This  conclusion  is  not,  Suet.  Aug.  72.  11  Veil.  I 'at.  ii.  14. 

however,  supported  by  any  strong  arguments,  and       15  Dion  Cass.  liii.  27. 

it  is  not  impossible  that  the  road  which  led  through       11  Suet.  Aug.  5  ;  Tib.  ;. 
this  gate  was  the  Via  Nova. 
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Among  these  we  can  only  arrive  approximately  at  the  situations  of  a  few.  Cicero's 
house  overlooked  the  city,  and  was  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  was  therefore  probably  on 
the  side  towards  the  I-'orum.1  The  only  passage  in  the  whole  of  Cicero's 
extant  works  which  seems  to  throw  any  light  on  the  situation  of  his  Palatine  ' 
residence,  is  an  epistle  to  Atticus,  where  he  says  that  Yettius,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
aware  of  a  conspiracy  against  Ca-sar's  life,  had  abstained  from  accusing  Cicero  by  name, 
but  had  said  that  an  eloquent  consular,  a  neighbour  of  Cajsar's,  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  Brutus  or  Ahala  could  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion.-'  Now  C.xsar  lived  at  that 
time  in  tile  Regia.  and  we  must  therefore  place  Cicero's  house  somewhere  on  the  slope  of 
the  Palatine  at  the  back  of  the  Regia.  This  house  underwent  many  changes  of  ownership 
during  the  first  century  It  passed  from  the  possession  of  Drusus3  the  tribune,  killed 

in  the  year  <)l,  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Crassi  (not  Crassus  the  orator),  who  sold 
it  to  Cicero.*  It  was  demolished  during  his  exile,  and  a  Temple  of  Liberty  built  upon 
the  site,"'  but  restored  on  his  return  at  the  public  cost.11  After  his  death  it  was  inhabited 
by  Censorinus  and  Statilius  Sisenn  a.  partisans  of  Augustus.7 

Near  Cicero's  house  was  that  of  Catulus,  if  we  may  infer  so  much  as  this  from  the 
fact  that  the  Porticus  Catuli,  which  was  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the      //t  . 
Cimbric  war,  was  next  to  Cicero's  house.    The  site  of  this  Portions  Catuli      < '<//»/»/. 
had  been  previously  occupied   by  the  house  of  Flaccus.*     The  house  of      //•••/«•  .y 
Clodius,  previously  owned  by  Scaurus.  stood  behind  that  of  Cicero,  for  the 
orator  threatens  in  one  of  his  invectives  to  raise  the  roof  of  his  house  in  order  to- prevent 
Clodius  from  looking  down  upon  the  city  which  he  had  w  ished  to  destroy." 

Tile  splendour  of  these  Palatine  houses  was  a  subject  of  remark  even  in  Pliny's  time, 
when  luxury  and  wealth  had  become  common  at  Rome.    He  notices  the  co-.tly  pillars  of 
Hymettian  marble,  which  Crassus  imported  to  adorn  the  court  of  his  house, 
but  adds  that  the  house  of  ( >.  Catulus  surpassed  even  that  of  Crassus  in  ^ r-"J""r"/ 
magnificence."     I  he  mansion  oi  Scaurus  contained,  says  Pliny,  an  immense 
number  of  columns  of  foreign  marble,  which  had  been  originally  brought  to  Rome  for  a 
temporary  theatre,  erected  by  him  as  .lulilc.    Some  of  these  were  thirty-eight  feet  in 
height,  and   such  was  their  weight  that  the  contractor  for  the  repairs  of  the  sewers 
compelled  Scaurus  to  indemnify  him  for  the  damages  caused  l>y  their  traiis]>ort  along  the 
streets  to  the   Palatine."    Clodius  gave  the  enormous  sum  of  fourteen  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  for  this  house.12 

Proceeding"  along  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  Arch  of  Titus,  we  come  to  the  spot 
at  which  the  Nova  Via  and  Sacra  Yia  met,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  as  has  been 
before  mentioned,  several  most  interesting  buildings  stood.  Next  to  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  Palatine,  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  and  the  immediate  locality  around  it  were 


1  Lie.  I'ro  Dom.  37.  :  lb:d.  Ad  All.  11.  74. 

'  Wll.  I'  ll.  li.  14.  3. 

4  Kp.  ail  I'.ini.  v.  6:  1'lin.  Nat.  Ih-.t  xvii.  1,  j  4. 

1  l'lut.  Cic.  33  ;  I'ro  lKim.  44.  &c. 

"  I"  Pis.  22  :  liar.  Kosj».  '»,  8.  15;  Ail  Ml.  i\.  1,  ». 

'  Veil,  I'.u.  loc.  cit. 

*  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  1  ,  Cic.  I'm  Dom.  43. 

'  Cic.  Har.  Res;.,  w.  f  3  v 


'"  l'lin.  N.it.  Mist.  xvii.  1,  2  :  \\\vi  3,  7. 

"  Ibid.  x.wvi.  2,  (1,  Rebel's  RuiiiLii  Rums  p.  VI. 
nii-iintt?r}»u-:s  this  passage  of  I'lmy,  the  purport  "t 
which  is  th.it  it  was  ,1  shame  that  such  nt.iiblc 
should  be  ti-cd  to  d.coy.uc  .1  prix.iie  Itoase,  while 
the  ima-es  of  the  --kIs  were  made  of  no  b.  ::u 
material  than  plaster. 

"  Plin.  N.u.  lbs:,  j  \.wxi.  103. 
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perhaps  the  must  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  city.  The  Porta 
Mugionis  or  Porta  Vet  us  Palatii,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  original  Romulean  fortress, 

probably  stood  here,  and  its  foundations,  with  those  of  the  Temple  of 
A/is.'L.      JuPitcr  Stator,  are  among  those  which  Cavalierc  Rosa  claims  to  have 

discovered. 

The  so-called  remains  of  the  gate  stand  about  sixty  yards  from  the  Arch  of  Titus,  on 
the  right  of  the  road  leading  up  towards  the  Convent  of  S.  Bonaventura.  The  basaltic 
stones  with  which  the  road  leading  through  it  is  paved  are  larger  than  those  found  in  any 
other  ancient  street  in  Rome,  and  the  style  of  workmanship  points  to  an  early  date. 
Close  to  the  gate  are  the  foundations  of  a  building,  which  Rosa  marks  in  his  plan  as  the 

Temple   of  Jupiter  Stator.1     These  foundations  are  divided  into  three 
ju'ZC'siL'r    rectangular  portions,  the  whole  forming  a  rectangular  basement  of  about 

fifty  yards  long  by  twenty-five  wide.  They  have  not  the  appearance  of 
Ixrlonging  to  a  temple,  and  the  application  of  the  name  Jupiter  Stator  to  them  is  very 
doubtful.  The  temple  must,  however,  have  stood  very  near  the  Porta  Mugionis.  The 
history  of  this  temple  is  well  known.  It  was  vowed  by  Romulus  in  the  Sabine  war,  and 
stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Roman  army  was  rallied  when  on  the  point  of  being  defeated 
by  the  Sabines.1  An  altar  only  was  at  first  erected,  and  the  temple  added  by  M.  Atilius 
Regulus  in  the  first  Samnite  war.  The  Ncronian  fire  consumed  it,  but  it  was  rebuilt, 
and  remained  standing  till  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  situation  is  determined  by 
several  passages  of  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Ovid,  which  place  it  close  by  the  chief  gate  of 

the  Palatine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sacra  Via  with  the  Nova  Via.*  Near 
Tar^  'mu, w  tnis  Katc  of  tnc  Palatine,  and  looking  out  over  the  Nova  Via,  was  the  Palace 
.4h.ui.        of  Tarquinius  Priscus.    Livy  tells  us  that  Tanaquil  addressed  the  crowd  from 
Xufilum       the  windows  of  this  house  after  the  assassination  of  her  husband.4  Ancus 

Martius  also  is  said  to  have  lived  here.  It  is  most  probable  that  in  both 
cases  the  Regia  is  meant,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  near  this  spot.1  The  position 
of  the  Sacellum  Lamm,  which  also  stood  upon  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  has  been  previously 
mentioned." 

It  is  at  this  point,  where  the  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands,  and  where  the  ancient  principal 
entrance  to  the  Palatine  palace  was,  that  the  hill,  which  on  the  northern  and  western  sides 
is  steep,  runs  out  in  a  gradually  sloping  ridge  towards  the  Esquiline.  On  one  side  of  this 
ridge  the  ground  sinks  towards  the  Forum,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Coliseum.  The  level  of  the  pavement  under  the  Arch  of  Titus  is  fifty-three  feet  above 
the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Forum.  It  seems  most  probable  that  this  outlying  part 
of  the  Palatine  was  that  to  which  the  name  Velia  was  appropriated.  For 
Dionysius  says  that  the  shrine  of  the  Penates  was  not  far  from  the  Forum, 
and  stood  upon  the  shorter  road  by  which  the  Carina:  was  reached  from  thence.7  Now 
we  know  that  the  Carina:  adjoined  the  Subura,"  and  was  a  district  on  the  slope  of 
the  Fsquiline. 

1  Ann,  dill'  Inst.  1862,  p.  225  ;  1865.  p.  348.  dcxlram from  tlic  Via  Sacra)  ;  "porta  est  ait  ista 

*  Livy,  i.  12,  41,  x.  36;  Tac.  Ann.  x.  41  ;  Re-     Palati.    Hie  Stator,  hoc  primum  cotidita  Roma  loco 

gionar.  x.  est."    Ov.  Trist.  iii.  i.  31.  *  Livy.  i.  41. 

1  Livy,  i.  41  :  l'lut.  Cic.  16;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  793;        *  Chap,  vi  p.  99.  4  Chap.  iii.  p.  32. 

Schwcgler,  Rom.  Resell,  i-  p.  4<>y    "  Inde  petclis        :  Dionys.  i.  68.  »  Varro,  L.  I. "v.  8. 
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The  road  from  the  Forum  to  the  Carina:  must  therefore  have  crossed  the  raised  ground 
in  question,  and  it  is  upon  this  raised  ground  that  we  must  place  the  Chapel  of  the 
l'enates.    Dionysius  adds  that  the  place  where  the  chapel  stood  was  called 
Hypekua,  a  name  which  points  probably  to  the  Vclia.    Hut  we  have  also  the  r  . 

most  direct  evidence  that  the  Chapel  of  the  Penates  was  on  the  Velia,  for  />«.'/.»,«. 
Varro,  Livy,  Solinus,  and  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  all  place  it  there.1 

Further,  the  Velia  was  separate  from  the  Palatine,  for  Varro  places  it  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Servius,  as  an  appendage  of  the  Palatine,  which  it  could  not  be  called  if  it  were, 
as  the  oldest  and  also  the  most  recent  topographers  suppose,  an  integral  part  of  that  hill,- 
A  difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  assumption  that  this  was  the  position  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Penates,  from  the  fact  that  Solinus  identifies  the  spot  on  which  the  chapel  stood  with 
the  house  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  while  Cicero  says  that  the  house  of  Publicoia 
was  built  on  the  place  where  the  house  of  Tullus  had  stood,  and  adds  that  it       lt™i<-i ./ 
overlooked  the  Forum,  which  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  clone  if  situate  on  /^.v/.v/.j. 
the  Vclia.1    It  is  evident  that  either  some  confusion  must  have  crept  in  here, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  writer  like  Solinus  is  not  surprising,  or  that  an  exact  topographical 
accuracy  must  not  be  expected.    At  all  events,  this  difficulty  is  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  proof  as  to  the  position  of  the  Velia  drawn  from  the  passages  previously  quoted. 

The  vestibule  of  the  Church  of  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  next  to  the  Temple  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina,  is  identified  by  most  recent  topographers  with  the  Chapel  of  the 
Penates.  It  is  a  round  building,  the  ancient  door  of  which  was  turned  more  towards  the 
Forum  than  the  present.  The  exterior  ornamental  work  of  the  temple  has  disappeared, 
and  only  the  brickwork  of  the  walls,  and  perhaps  the  bronze  doors  and  the  door-frame, 
which  are  very  beautifully  executed,  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  position  of 
this  building  answers  tolerably  well  to  the  description  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  situation 
of  the  Chapel  of  the  Penates,  for  it  lies  exactly  upon  the  line  which  a  road  direct  from  the 
Forurn  to  the  Carina:  must  have  taken.  It  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  situation  thus  assigned  to  the  temple  be  not  too  near  the  Forum.  The  old  designation. 
"  Temple  of  Romulus,"  applied  by  most  Italian  topographers  to  this  temple,  is  certainly 
mistaken,  and  probably  refers  to  some  restoration  of  the  temple  by  Romulus,  son  of 
Maxentius,  a  record  of  which  may  have  been  preserved  in  an  inscription,  and  have  given 
rise  to  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Romulus.* 

In  the  Church  of  S.  Cosma  c  Damiano  were  found  the  fragments  of  the  marble- 
plan  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  arc  now  fixed  upon  the  walls  of  the  staircase  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum.    The  fragments  of  this  plan  had  been  used  in  the  repair 
of  the  walls,  and  were  discovered  in  the  time  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  about    '^'^/J^  ^ 
1560.  in  the  possession  of  a  person  named  Torquato,  who  lived  behind  the 
basilica.     A  copy  of  them  was  drawn  by  Dosio,  an  architect,  and  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards a  description  of  them  was  first  published  in  1673  by  Bcllori ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  had  all  the  actual  fragments  which  he  describes,  or  took  in  some  cases  the 
authority  of  others  who  had  previously  made  drawings  of  them.    Certain  it  is  that,  during 

'  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  8,  \  54  ;  Livy,  xlv.  16  ;  Solin.  i.  4  Sec  Rebers  Ruincn  Rorns,  pp.  389.  390.  Nibby, 
22  ■  Mon.  Aneyr.  tab-  iv.  Roma  nell'  Anno  1838,  parte  ii.  Antica,  p.  710,  quotes 

'  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  8.  a  Vatican  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century-  assigning  the 

*  Solin.  i.  22  ;  Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  31;  Livy,  ii.  7.  erection  of  this  "temple  to  Constantine. 
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their  transfer  from  one  place  to  another,  too  many  of  the  original  pieces  of  this  precious 
marble  plan  were  lost.  The  fragments  on  the  Capitolinc  staircase  which  have  been  lost 
and  are  restored  from  Bellori's  description  are  distinguished  from  the  original  pieces  by 
asterisks.1  The  plan  was  not  found  in  the  round  temple,  but  near  it  or  behind  it,  and  was 
probably  brought  there  from  the  neighbouring  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  In  the 
verification  of  the  sites  of  the  Hasilicu  Julia,  the  Basilica  L'Ipia.  and  the  Theatres  of  Pompey 
and  Marcellus  the  importance  of  this  plan  has  been  very  great,  and  a  more  accurate  inves- 
tigation might  perhaps  deduce  otlu-r  results  from  it.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
other  buildings  which  stood  upon  the  Yelia  previous  to  Nero's  time. 

A  statue  of  a  female  figure  oil  horseback  is  mentioned  by  I'liny  as  having  been  placed 
near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but  whether  it  represented  Cl.elia.  the  preserver  of  the 
hostages  in  the  Ktruscan  war,  or  Valeria,  daughter  of  l'ublicola.  is  uncertain.-  Nero's 
enormous  extension  of  the  l'alatine  buildings  must  have  occupied  a  gre.it  part  of  the 
Yelia.  He  united  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  upon  the  Ksquiline  with  the  palace  of  the 
l'alatine  by  a  colossal  range  of  porticoes  and  halls  called  the  Doinus  Transitoria,  which 
occupied  not  only  the  southern  slope  of  the  Yelia,  but  also  the  site  of  the  Coliseum  and  its 
surroundings.    This  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  Neronian  fire  in  A.D.  65/' 

\'i*7~tl  ft  C 1 1  tj  flf  ' 

which  began  in  the  valley  of  the  L  ire  us,  and  devastated  the  whole  of  that 
valley,  and  the  adjoining  slopes  of  the  l'alatine,  C.elian,  Aventine,  and  Capitolinc  hills. 
It  then  spread  along  the  sides  of  the  l'alatine  to  the  Yelia.  and  was  only  stopped  on 
the  sixth  day,  when  it  had  reached  the  Ksquiline.  by  the  demolition  of  great  masses  of 
buildings.  Three  whole  regions  of  the  city-  were  completely  devastated,  and  seven  more 
out  of  the  fourteen  were  considerably  injured.*  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  the  Kcgia. 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Pcnatc:;,  besides  the  Uomus  Transitoria, 
were  all  destroyed  in  this  fire. 

Nero  took  advantage  of  the  wide  and  open  gap  made  by  the  fire  to  enlarge  his 
domains,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Palatine,  Yelia,  C.elian,  and  Ksquiline  he  built 

the  celebrated  Golden  Palace,  a  residence,  says  Tacitus,  not  so  wonderful  for 

M'OTWJ  .f«/V'i>.  .  .  ........ 

the  precious  stones  and  gold  lavished  upon  it,  with  which  the  luxury  of 
the  times  had  become  familiar,  as  for  the  amount  of  open  unoccupied  space,  the  parks, 
and  lakes,  and  woods,  which  it  comprehended/'  The  ground  plan  of  this  Golden  Palace 
of  Nero  cannot  be  laid  down  with  any  accuracy,  since  the  Flavian  Kmpcrors,  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  swept  the  whole  away,  and  replaced  it  with  a  totally  different  set  of  buildings, 
the  ruins  of  which  now  occupy  the  ground.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  the  entrance 
court  was  upon  the  Yelia,  with  its  front  towards  the  Forum,  and  that  it  covered  the 

ground  where  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  and  the 
\'  ">.  "     Convent  of  S.  Franceses  Romana  now  stand  ;  and  that  the  celebrated  Colossus 

of  Nero  stood  originally  upon  or  near  the  Conventual  Church. 

1  Fea,  Misccll.  i  p.  3  ;  Gaumed,  Antk  hita,  p.  33.  S.  Cosma  e  Uamiann.     Sec  papers  read  by  Mr. 

See    Monatsbcriilil    <ler  preussischcii    Akadcmie.  I'aikcr  a!  the  Archaol.  Society's  meeting  at  Lan- 

Berlin.  1867.  p.  526,  and  Note  A  at  the  end  of  Part  II.  taster,  iX/»K.  and  Arr.ha-ologia  of  London  Sue.  of 

of  this  chapter.    DosiVs  drawing*  are  in  the  Vatican  Antii).  vol.  xhi.  part  I,  p.  II. 

Library.  Cod.  343').    They  came  from  the  library  *  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxiv.  6.  13  ;  Dionys.  v.  35. 

of  Fuhto  Or.-ino.    Seme  fragments  are  said  to  have  "  Suet.  Nero,  31  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  39. 

been  lately  discovered  (Aug.  1S68;  by  the  monks  of  4  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  40.                     *  Ibid.  xv.  4*. 
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This  colossal  statue  was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Nero's  palace.  It  was  i  feel 
high,  according  to  Suetonius,  and  represented  Nero  himself.'  The  material  was  bronze, 
and  the  artist  was  one  Zcnodonis.  who  had  become  famous  in  Gaul  by  making  a 
colossal  statue  of  Mercury  for  the  Arvcrnians.  Pliny  states  that  the  likeness  to  Nero 
was  very  wonderful,  but  deplores  the  loss  of  the  taste  for  bronze  statuary  which  it 
exhibited,  since  the  artist  sought  to  produce  an  effect  by  the  addition  of  gold  and  silver 
ornamentation.1  Vespasian  moved  the  enormous  mass,  probably  at  the  time  when  he  built 
his  Temple  of  Peace,  and  placed  it  on  the  Sacred  Way  ; 11  and  Hadrian  again  removed 
it  to  make  room  for  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  placed  it  to  the  north  of 
the  Coliseum,  where  the  pedestal  still  remains,  a  massive  block  of  brickwork  about  three 
feet  high,  doubtless  formerly  cased  with  marble.4  That  it  actually  stood  upon  this 
pedestal  is  proved  by  a  coin  of  Alexander  Severus,  representing  the  Coliseum  with  the 
Colossus  close-  to  it.''  After  Nero's  death  it  had  been  changed  into  a  statue  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  head  adorned  with  a  diadem  of  rays  each  twenty-two  feet  in  length.11  Commodus 
took  the  head  off,  and  replaced  it  by  a  representation  of  his  own  in  the  character  of 
Hercules,  at  the  same  time  putting  a  club  into  the  statue's  hand  and  bronze  lions  at 
its  feet.  After  his  death  it  was  restored  to  its  previous  state,  and  continued  standing  till 
the  sixth  century,  when  it  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  Goths  under  Totila,  A.I*.  540" 

The  vestibule  in  which  this  tower-like  statue  at  first  stood  was  the  entrance-hall  to  an 
enormous  series  of  buildings  and  gardens,  comprehending,  according  to  Suetonius,  three 
cloisters  of  a  mile  in  length,  a  lake  of  great  extent,  surrounded  with  buildings  intended  to 
imitate  cities,  tracts  of  land  covered  with  crops,  vineyards,  pastures,  and  groves,  and  filled 
with  cattle  and  w  ild  game  of  various  kinds.  Gold  and  gems  were  lavished  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  interior,  and  the  banqueting-halls  were  so  contrived  that  flowers  and  perfumes 
could  be  sprinkled  on  the  guests  as  they  reclined  at  table.  The  principal  hall  was  hemi- 
spherical, and  its  walls  revolved,  representing  day  and  night,  like  the  heavens.  Baths 
provided  with  mineral  and  sea  water  were  also  built  * 

After  the  fall  of  Nero  subsequent  Emperors  cleared  the  Vctia  and  the  adjoining  valley 
of  the  Coliseum,  and  made  them  the  sites  of  those  magnificent  structures  which  are  among 
the  most  wonderful  relics  of  antiquity.    Of  these  the  first  was  the  Forum  and  Temple 
of  Peace,  built  by  Vespasian  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  celebrated  his 
grand  triumph,  and  when  his  empire  was  firmly  established.    The  position  and  contents 
of  this  forum  and  temple  have  been  already  described,"  and  we  may  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  building  which  stood  immediately  to  the  south  of  it,  the       >■"'/''<' "J 
J5asilica  of  Constantine.   The  ruins  of  this  basilica  form  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum,  and  were  long  mistaken  for  the  'iZl'tLiLt. 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.    Their  shape,  however,  is  such  as  suffi- 
ciently to  refute  the  opinion  that  they  belonged  to  the  temple.     The  proof  that  they  are 
a  part  of  Constantinc's  basilica,  which  was  first  given  by  Nibby,  is  as  follows.    The  plan  of 

1  Suet.  Nero,  31.       5  IMin.  Nat.  Hist,  \x\iv.  7,  18.  •"  Dion  Cass,  lvxii.  22;  Hist.  Aug.  Comm.  17; 

1  Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  15  ;  Hier.  Chron.  Rone.  i.  439  ;  Hcrodian  i.  15  ;  Chron.  Rone.  465,  205. 

Suet.  Vesp.  18.                    4  Hist.  Aug.  Hadr.  iq.  "  Suet.  Nero,  81.    The  Canatio  rotunda  was  sphcri- 

»  Eckhrl,  N.  V.  par.  ii.  torn.  vii.  p.  271  ;  Man.  IV  ral,  and  the  floor  divided  it  into  two  equal  hemi- 

Spect.  ii.  3.  spheres.    The  walls  then  revolved  by  machinery . 

«  Cur.  L  rb.  Reg.  iv.  ;  I'lin.  xxxiv.  7.  18  ;  Mart.  i.  so  as  to  present  a  different  appearance  every  hour. 

70,  6.  *  Chap.  vii.  p.  139. 
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the  foundations  which  have  been  excavated  is  that  of  a  basilica,  and  not  of  a  temple,  and 
the  brickwork,  which  resembles  the  masonry  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  plainly  belongs 
to  a  later  date  than  that  of  Vespasian.  The  marble  carving  also,  and  the  ornamentation 
of  the  few  corbels  which  remain,  bear  indications  of  the  decline  of  art  which  we  know 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  era  of  Constantine.  Further,  a  coin  was  found  in  1X28,  sticking 
in  a  fragment  of  the  ruin  which  had  lately  fallen,  with  the  head  and  name  of  Maxentius 
upon  it.  The  building  therefore,  unless  this  coin  was  found  in  a  repaired  part,  which 
is  not  at  all  probable,  cannot  be  earlier  than  Maxentius,  the  rival  of  Constantine.1  N'ow 
the  basilica  called  by  the  name  of  Constantine  was  begun  by  Maxentius  and  finished  by 
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Constantine,1  and  we  learn  with  regard  to  its  position  that  it  was  next  to  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,"  and  on  the  site  of  the  spice  warehouses  built  by  Domitian.4 
Dion  Cassius,  in  describing  the  progress  of  the  fire  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  which 
destroyed  these  warehouses,  says  that  it  spread  from  the  Forum  Pads  across  to  the 
Palatine.4  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  warehouses  lay  between  the  Forum  Pads 
and  the  Palatine,  and  therefore  upon  the  Velia. 

The  three  gigantic  arches  now  standing  formed  the  roof  of  the  eastern  aisle  of  the 
basilica,  which  consisted,  as  the  foundations  clearly  show,  of  a  central  nave  and  two  side 
aisles.  The  arches  are  80  feet  high  and  68  feet  in  breadth.  Their  interior  is  ornamented 
with  octagonal  coffers,  containing  central  rosettes,  and  the  interspaces  are  relieved  by 
rhomboidal  panel-work.    The  two  side  arches  have  their  backs  walled  up,  with  six  arched 

1  Nibby.  Roma  nelY  Anno  1838,  pane  ii.  Arnica.        *  Aur.  Vict.  Cx*.  40.  26.      *  Curios.  Reg.  to. 
pp.  246-  249.  4  Rone.  Citron,  p.  243.         1  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  24 
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windows  in  each  wall.  At  the  back  of  the  central  arch  is  a  semicircular  tribune,  with 
niches  for  statues,  and  a  central  pedestal.  Some  of  the  marble  ornaments  of  this  tribune 
arc  still  left,  and  show  in  their  rude  execution  evidence  of  the  decline  of  art  under 
Constantine.  The  tribune  seems  not  to  have  been  open  towards  the  interior  of  the 
building,  as  the  remains  of  two  piers  of  brickwork  can  be  plainly  seen  in  a  line  with 
the  back  walls  of  the  side  arches,  showing  that  a  screen  separated  it  from  the  space 
immediately  beneath  the  arch. 

In  front  of  the  three  great  arches  can  be  plainly  seen  the  spring  of  the  enormous 
vaulted  roof  which  covered  the  central  nave  of  the  building.  The  nave  must  have  been 
at  least  So  feet  wide  and  115  feet  high.  The  southern  aisle  was  of  the  same  size  and 
construction  as  the  northern,  but  in  place  of  the  tribune  it  had  a  grand  entrance  on  the 
side  towards  the  Palatine.  A  flight  of  steps,  and  a  portico  with  porphyry  columns, 
two  of  which  were  found  the  spot  and  are  now  in  the  Conservators'  Palace,  formed  the 
approach  to  the  entrance. 

At  tile  western  end  of  the  central  nave  was  a  tribune,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now 
occupied  by  a  warehouse,  and  at  the  eastern  end  an  entrance  in  three  divisions  opened 
into  the  road  which  ran  at  the  back  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  In  front 
of  this  entrance  the  foundations  show  that  there  was  a  kind  of  verandah  or  vestibule 
similar  to  that  found  in  many  Christian  basilicas,  as  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  part  of  a  basilica  to  which  Vitruvius 
has  given  the  name  of  chakiduum.  It  certainly  answers  to  the  rule  he  gives  for  the 
introduction  of  chalcidica,  when  he  says  that  "  if  the  space  to  be  occupied  be  too  long  for 
the  basilica,  chalcidica  can  be  added  at  the  end."1  A  white  marble  column,  the  only 
rclic  of  the  former  magnificence  of  the  basilica,  was  left  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  central  nave,  but  was  removed  by  Paul  V.,  and  placed  in 
front  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.'- 

On  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground  of  the  Velia,  and  marking  the  spot  called  the 
Summa  Sacra  Via,  stands  the  Arch  of  Titus,  small  in  comparison  with  the  huge  relics  of 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  but  preserving  more  of  historical  and  artistic 

Arch  cf  'I,tuu 

interest  than  any  other  relic  of  Imperial  Rome.    Only  the  central  part  of 
the  original  building,  which  was  built  of  pentelic  marble,  remains,  and  the  restorations  arc- 
easily  distinguishable  from  it,  as  they  are  executed  in  travertine.    The  height  is  49  feet 
and  the  breadth  42  feet. 

Originally  there  were  two  Corinthian  fluted  columns  on  each  side  of  both  faces  of  the 
arch,  the  two  inner  of  which  arc  now  left,  the  outer  being  modern.  Over  the  arch  are  two 
bas-reliefs  of  Victory,  which,  though  much  injured,  arc  still  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  execution.  On  the  keystone  of  the  side  towards  the  Coliseum  is  the  figure  of  Rome, 
and  on  the  other  side  Fortune  with  a  cornucopia.  The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  arch 
have  fortunately  been  preserved  by  their  position  in  the  interior.  On  each  side  is  a 
magnificent  alto-relievo,  representing  the  triumphal  procession  of  Titus  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem.  That  on  the  south  side  shows  a  number  of  persons  carrying  the  spoils  of 
the  Jewish  Temple  in  triumph.  The  golden  candlestick  and  the  golden  table  for  show- 
bread,  with  two  trumpets,  are  clearly  recognisable,  and  are  all  the  more  valuable  from  the 

1  V'itruv.  v.  1.  *  Nibby.  Koma  nell"  Anno  1838,  parte  ii.  Antica,  p.  240. 
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testimony  of  Josephus  that  these,  among  the  other  utensils  of  the  Temple,  were  deposited 
in  Vespasian's  Temple  of  Peace.1  The  procession  is  represented  as  just  about  to  march 
under  a  triumphal  arch. 


< Jit  the  north  side  the  relief  represents  the  Kmpcror  in  his  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
four  horsus,  and  surrounded  by  his  guards  and  suite.  Victory  is  holding  a  crown  over  hi  - 
head,  and  the  goddess  Roma  guiding  the  reins. 

1  Jos.  Hell.  Jud.  vii.  5,  7. 
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The  interior  of  the  arch  is  ornamented  with  richly-carved  rosettes  and  coffers ;  and 
upon  the  crown  is  a  representation  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  Emperor,  who  is  being 
carried  up  to  heaven  astride,  in  a  rather  undignified  way,  upon  an  eagle's  back.  A  small 
part  only  of  the  original  entablature  on  the  side  towards  the  Coliseum  is  left.  On  the 
frieze  the  remains  of  a  bas-relief  may  be  traced,  apparently  representing  a  sacrificial 
procession.  Over  this  the  attica,  with  the  exception  of  the  inscription,  is  modern.  We 
learn  from  the  title  "  Divus"  given  to  Titus  in  the  inscription,  as  well  as  from  the  apotheosis 
represented  under  the  archway,  that  the  arch  was  erected  after  the  Emperor's  death  ;  and 
it  has  been  with  much  probability  assigned  to  the  first  year  of  Domitian's  reign,  when  the 
decree  for  the  deification  of  the  late  Emperor  would  most  naturally  be  passed. 

We  learn  from  an  inscription  preserved  by  the  anonymous  traveller  of  Einsiedlen.  and 
printed  in  Gruter,  and  also  in  Orelli's  collection,1  that  another  arch  had  been  previously 
erected  in  the  Circus  in  honour  of  Titus's  triumph  over  the  Jews.  The  date  of  this  arch  is 
shown  by  the  inscription  to  have  been  A. P.  80,  ten  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
when  Titus  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  G  Tscum  and  of  his  baths  by  a  great  festival. 

The  arch  on  the  Velia  was  restored  to  its  present  condition  in  iXjj.  It  had  been  made 
use  of  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Frani^ipani,  for  purposes  of  fortification,  like  so  many 
other  ancient  buildings  in  Rome.  A  tower  had  been  built  upon  it,  and  much  damage  done 
to  the  masonry,  so  that  an  entire  rebuilding  was  necessary. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Velia  towards  the  Coliseum  was  occu- 
pied by  the  spacious  temple,  with  its  court,  built  by  Hadrian  in  honour  of  Venus  and  Roma. 
Though  great  part  of  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  S.  Francesca 
Romana,  enough  remains  outside  its  walls  to  show  the  shape  and  characteristics     Jj-.-a//.- ^ 
of  the  temple  very  plainly.    The  substructions,  of  which  the  inner  core  only,  a-.««<j. 
consisting  of  rubble  work,  is  left,  were  originally  cased  with  travertine  blocks. 
They  form  an  enormous  terrace,  180  yards  long  and  no  broad,  round  which  a  portico 
with  grey  granite  columns  ran.    The  temple  itself  stood  on  a  basement  raised  four  or  five 
feet  higher,  and  was  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  construction,  having  a  double  cella,  of  which 
the  principal  part  is  still  standing.     It  appears  from  the  ruins  that  there  were  semi- 
circular apses  at  the  end  of  each  cella,  which  stood  back  to  back,  the  entrance  of  one  cella 
facing  towards  the  Korum,  and  that  of  the  other  towards  the  Coliseum.5    The  roofs  of  the 
tribunes  are  ornamented  with  large  square  coffers,  and  were  probably  originally  gilded ; 
the  side  walls  of  the  cella:  have  niches  for  statues  in  them,  and  the  marble  casing  which 
covered  them  was  of  the  richest  kind.3 

That  these  substructions  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  is  certain  from 
the  description  given  by  Dion  Cassius,  who  speaks  of  it  as  near  the  Sacra  Via  and  close  to 
the  Coliseum,*  and  also  from  the  assertion  of  Spartianus,  that  it  stood  upon  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Domus  Aurea.'  On  the 
bricks  of  part  of  the  original  building  have  been  found  the  stamps  of  the  Consulships  of 
Apronianus  and  Pa.-tinus,  123  A. P.  and  Servianus  III.  and  Varus,  134,  A. P."    According  to 

1  Gruter,  p.  ccxliv.  6  ;  Orclli,  vol.  i.  759.  Tart  II  of  this  chapter. 

*  Prudent.  Contr.  Symm.  i.  214  ;  Claud,  de  Laud.        *  Pion  Cass.  lxix.  4.  '  Spart.  Hadr.  19. 

Stil.  ii.  227.  *  Nibby,  Roma  nell'  Anno  1838,  part  ii.  pp.  725. 

'  Fea,  Miscell.  p.  85,  and  Note  A  at  the  end  of  732. 
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the  chronologers  it  was  built  in  A.D.  1 35-*  Dion  connects  it  with  the  fate  of  the  celebrated 
architect  of  Trajan's  Forum,  Apollodnrus  of  Damascus,  to  whom  Hadrian,  proud  of  his 
new  design,  sent  a  sketch  of  the  intended  temple.  Apollodorus,  so  far  from  admiring, 
criticised  the  plans  most  severely,  remarking  that  the  temple  was  not  sufficiently  lofty,  that 
it  was  only  fit  to  sent  as  a  machine-room  for  the  mechanical  contrivances  used  in  the 
Coliseum,  and  that  if  the  colossal  images  of  the  goddesses,  which  Hadrian  had  placed  in  a 
sitting  position  in  the  cellar,  wished  to  stand  up  and  go  out,  they  would  not  find  the  build- 
ing h'gh  enough.  Hadrian  was  so  enraged  at  the  architect's  remarks,  that  he  immediately 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.2 


The  completion  and  dedication  of  the  temple  were  probably  not  accomplished  before 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.3  It  was  afterwards  adorned  by  the  Senate  with  two  silver 
statues  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina,  and  an  altar,  upon  which  every  ncwly-marricd 
pair  in  Rome  were  expected  to  offer  sacrifice.4  The  subsequent  history  of  this  temple  can 
be  traced  with  more  certainty  than  that  of  most  others.  In  the  reign  of  Maxcntius  it  was 
burnt  down,  and  was  restored  and  dedicated  by  Constantine,  to  which  restoration  the 

1  Chron.  Rone.  i.  455  ;  ii.  201.  temple  for  the  machines  used  in  the  Coliseum.  He 

*  Uraun,  in  the  Ann.  dcir  Inst.  1854,  p.  70,  conjee-  remarks  that  the  temple  is  placed  exactly  on  the  line 

turcs  that  the  Emperor  followed  the  hint  of  Apnl-  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  Coliseum. 

lodorus,  and  made  vaults  under  the  terrace  of  the  J  Nardini,  vol.  i.  296  seq       *  Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  31. 
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extant  ruins  of  the  walls,  the  stucco  work,  and  fragments  of  carved  work  belong.1  In  the 
reign  of  Constantinc,  A.l).  356,  it  was  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  buildings  in  Rome, 
and  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  called  the  Temple  of  the  City.*  Pope  Honorius  I. 
stripped  the  bronze  tiles  from  the  roof,  in  order  to  place  them  on  the  Hasilica  of  St.  Peter, 
whence  they  were  taken  in  S46  by  the  Saracens/'  Its  final  destruction  was  brought  about, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  by  the  plundering  hands  of  the  Romans  themselves,  who,  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  set  up  limekilns  near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and.  after 
burning  the  marbles  into  lime,  stripped  off  the  travertine  and  pepcrino  from  the  basement, 
and  left  it  a  bare  and  unsightly  core  of  rough  masonry.4 

Close  to  the  south-west  corner  of  this  mass  of  substructions  is  to  be  seen  a  conical 
column  of  brickwork,  about  thirty  feet  high,  now  called  the  Meta  Sudans.5  A  large  breach 
i  n  the  side  towards  the  Coliseum  shows  that  the  centre  was  pierced  with  a 
perpendicular  pipe,  and  the  exterior  exhibits  traces  of  having  been  divided 
into  three  stages  or  ledges.  This  conical  building  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  basin, 
the  rim  of  which  has  been  distinctly  traced  and  restored.  The  shape  would  of  itself  point 
to  the  purpose  which  the  building  served,  even  if  this  were  not  rendered  certain  by  the 
discovery  of  a  conduit,  which  descends  to  it  from  the  neighlxniring  height  of  the  F.squiline." 
The  name  Meta  Sudans  is  derived  partly  from  the  conical  shape,  resembling  the  //;<•/</  of  a 
circus,  and  partly  from  the  water  which  trickled  down  its  sides.  The  earliest  mention 
we  have  of  the  Meta  Sudans  is  in  Seneca,7  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  built  by  Nero 
in  his  pleasure  grounds.  It  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  destroyed,  as  it  does  not 
appear  upon  the  coins  of  Titus  which  represent  the  Coliseum  ;  •  but  the  chronologtrs 
record  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian  in  the  year  95,  and  a  representation  of  it  is 
found  upon  the  coins  of  Alexander  Severus.s 

At  the  entrance  of  the  V  ia  di  S.  (irci'orio,  close  to  the  Meta  Sudans,  stands  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  the  most  completely  preserved  of  all  ancient  Roman  buildings.    The  name  of 
Constantinc,  revered  by  subsequent  ages  as  the  first  nominally  Christian 
KnijK-ror,  seems  to  have  defended  the  archway  from  the  barbarous  spoliation  c**tanl,u 
which  other  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  have  undergone.    Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  this  arch  is  the  proof  it  gives  of  the  decline  of  art  in  the  fourth 
century.    A  large  proportion  of  the  reliefs  with   which  it  is  ornamented  have  been 
removed  from  some  older  building,  probably  the  arch  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
Trajan's  Forum,1'  and  those  which  are  of  Constantinc  s  date  show  a  coarse  and  harsh  style 
of  execution,  in  lamentable  contrast  with  the  flowing  and  delicate  lines  of  the  more 
ancient  work. 

Among  the  sculptures  which  belong  to  the  earlier  and  better  period  are  the  large  reliefs 
under  the  central  arch,  and  those  which  are  placed  on  either  end  of  the  attica.  These 
four  were  originally  parts  of  a  larger  relief,  which  has  been  sawn  into  four  equal  pieces  for 
the  purpose  of  adorning  Constantine's  Arch.  The  order  in  which  they  stood  in  the  original 
design  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bellori.10    The  first  part  is  that  now  placed  on  the  inside 

1  Chron.  Rone.  p.  248  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Cxs.  26,  40.  '  Seneca,  F.p.  lib.  vi.  F.p.  4  (56). 

*  Amm.  MarcelL  x\  i.  to.  *  F.ckhcl,  Vet.  Num.  I',  ii.  vol.  vi.  p.  357,  vol.  \ii. 

3  Anast.  Vtl.  Hon.  p.  46  ;  Muratori,  Rer.  It.  Scr.  i.     p.  270  ;  Chron.  Rone.  ii.  i')7,  243. 
p.  ii.  p.  390.  4  Sec  Nardini.  loc.  cit.  *  (iibbon,  chap.  xiv.  ;  see  eh.  vii.  p.  143. 

»  Curios.  Urb.  Re-  iv.      '  Fea,  Misc.  p.  160,  No.  81.  Hellori,  Vet.  Arc.  Aug.  pL  42—45. 
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of  the  middle  archway  towards  the  Coliseum,  the  second  stands  on  the  side  of  the  attica 
towards  the  Caelum,  the  third  on  the  inside  of  the  middle  archway  towards  the  Palatine, 
and  the  fourth  upon  the  side  of  the  attica  towards  the  Palatine.  When  united  they  repre- 
sented Trajan  crowned  by  Victor)',  with  the  goddess  Roma  standing  near,  and  a  battle 
between  Dacians  and  Romans  ending  in  the  defeat  and  submission  of  the  barbarian  army. 
The  dress  of  the  Roman  soldiers  and  of  the  Dacians  is  similar  to  that  represented  on 
Trajan's  Column,  and  quite  different  from  the  Roman  military  habit  in  the  age  of  Con- 
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stantine.  Besides  these  four  rectangular  reliefs,  the  eight  circular  sculptures  which  stand 
over  the  smaller  archways  belong  to  the  time  of  Trajan.  They  represent  hunting  scenes 
and  sacrificial  ceremonies.  One  of  them,  the  second  from  the  left  upon  the  side  towards 
the  Coliseum,  has  a  remarkable  figure  of  the  Emperor,  with  a  nimbus  encircling  his  head, 
exactly  similar  to  those  round  the  heads  of  modern  saints. 

The  eight  large  reliefs  upon  the  attica  over  the  side  archways  arc  also  of  the  work- 
manship of  Trajan's  time,  and  commemorate  some  of  the  exploits  of  that  Emjwror,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  construction  of  a  road  through  the  Pontine  marshes,  repre- 
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sentcd  upon  the  second  relief  from  the  left  on  the  side  of  the  attica  towards  the  Coliseum.1 
The  other  reliefs  upon  the  sides  of  tile  attica  represent  interviews  of  Trajan  with  the 
barbarian  princes,  and  the  usual  sacrifice  of  the  Suovetaurilia,  so  frequently  depicted 
on  the  reliefs  of  the  column  of  that  Emperor. 

The  remainder  of  the  sculptures  belong  to  the  Constantinian  era,  and  contain,  viewed 
as  works  of  art,  nothing  worth  attention.  One  of  them  on  the  side  next  to  the  Coliseum  is, 
however,  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  as  it  represents  the  Rostra  of  the  later  Empire, 
and  the  northern  end  of  the  Eonim  with  the  Arches  of  Severus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  facade 
of  the  Basilica  Julia  and  another  on  the  side  towards  the  Via  di  S.  Grcgorio,  representing 
the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxentius  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  is  historically  valuable. 

The  figures  which  stand  in  front  of  the  attica  wear  the  Dacian  costume,  and  have 
been  removed  from  some  one  of  Trajan's  buildings.*  Upon  the  sides  of  the  central 
archway  can  be  still  seen  the  traces  of  nails  which  fastened  some  Roman  ensigns  to  the 
stones.    Similar  traces  of  nails  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  Arch  of  Severus.* 

The  inscriptions  over  the  smaller  arches  refer  to  the  Decennalia,  or  Vicennalia,  a  festival 
celebrated,  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  every  tenth  year  of  an  Emperor's  reign,  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  the  Imperium  conferred  upon  him  afresh.-'  The  meaning  of  the 
expressions,  "  Votis  X,  Volis  XX,"  seems  to  be,  that  these  inscriptions  were  put  up  on 
the  vo/a,  or  day  when  vows  were  made  for  the  Emperor's  safety,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  and  twentieth  years  of  his  reign.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  signification  of  the 
word  rata  in  later  Latin.  The  day  which  was  usually  called  vota  was  cither  the  first  or 
third  of  January,  and  the  custom  of  offering  these  vows  was  retained  long  after  Christianity 
had  been  nominally  made  the  State  religion,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  alluded 
to  on  Constantino's  Arch."  The  words  on  the  other  side  of  the  arch,  "  sic  X  sic  XX," 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  form  of  words  used  in  making  vows  for  the  Emperor,  "  Sic  X 
annos  regnet,  Sic  XX  annos  regnet." 

The  longer  inscription,  which  is  cut  upon  the  attica  on  both  sides,  shows  that  the  arch 
was  erected  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxentius,  and  the  union  of  the 
Empire  under  one  sovereign.  It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  the  arch  was  built  in  the 
first  year  of  Constantino's  sole  reign,  for  not  only  do  the  words  instinctu  Divinitatis — 
"by  inspiration  of  the  Deity" — seem  to  indicate  a  more  decided  leaning  to  Christianity 
than  Constantine  showed  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  the  title  of  Maximus,  which 
is  found  in  the  inscription,  does  not  occur  on  the  coins  of  Constantine  before  the  tentii 
year  of  his  reign. 

The  solid  contents  of  this  arch,  as  may  be  seen  by  ascending  the  staircase,  which  is 
entered  by  a  door  at  some  height  from  the  ground  at  the  end  nearest  the  Palatine  hill, 
arc  mainly  composed  of  pieces  of  marble  taken  from  other  buildings  ; 7  and  it  has  even 
been  suspected  that  the  plan  itself  of  the  arch,  which  in  beauty  of  proportion  exceeds 
the  Arch  of  Severus,  was  borrowed,  together  with  the  materials,  from  Trajan's  Arch  or 
some  older  building  now  destroyed. 

1  Dion  Cass.  Xiph.  Ixviii.  15.    A  reclining  figure  *  Sec  chap.  vi.  p.  120. 

with  a  wheel  represents  the  road,  and  other  figures  4  Dion  Cass.  liii.  13;  Hist.  Aug.  184,6. 

the  surveyors,  one  of  which  is  perhaps  Apollodorus,  "  See  Casaubon's  note  on  Spartian.  Hist. 

the  famous  Greek  architect  of  Damascus.  p.  40,  A,  c. 

«  See  chap.  vi.  p.  115.   s  Sec  chap.  vii.  pp.  143,  149.  ?  IJeschreibung  Roms,  voL  iii.  part  i.  p.  314. 
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Returning  now  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Palatine,  which  adjoins  the  Velia,  we 
find  a  long  row  of  arched  substructions  running  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  parallel  to 
the  Sacra  Via.  These  may  have  belonged  to  the  Domus  Aurea  of  Nero, 
•s"'"f' but  there  is  not  the  least  indication  of  their  age  or  destination.  There 
e.tst  t:Jc  <>/  Mil.  seem  to  be  three  different  levels,  or  terraces,  both  here  and  along  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  hill  :  one  nearly  level  with  the  modern  road,  a  second 
about  thirty  feet  higher,  and  a  third  on  the  crown  of  the  hill.  From  the  Arch  of  Titus  a 
narrow  road  now  leads  to  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastian  and  the  Convent  of  S.  Bonavciitura, 
anil  on  the  left  of  this  are  some  small  brick  chambers,  which  belonged  to  the  same  part 
of  the  palace  as  the  substructions  just  mentioned. 

The  road  also  leads  to  the  Villa  Mills,  now  a  French  nunnery,  and  therefore  inaccessible 
to  antiquarian  researches.  The  ruins  upon  which  the  villa  stands  were  explored  in  1777 
by  the  then  owner,  a  Frenchman  named  Rancoureil,  and  some  plans  and  a  few  sketches 
taken.  From  these  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  shape  of  the  ruins  is  that  of  a  court 
surrounded  with  buildings  of  two  stories,  and  with  a  portico.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  these  remains  have  been  again  covered  with  rubbish,  and  made  the  foundation 
of  the  present  villa.1     Cav.  Rosa  and  other  topographers  place  the  palace 

'u''!'!-  °^  ^u»Tustus  ncrc'  inferring  from  the  similarity  of  the  brickwork  of  these  ruins 
in  the  Villa  Mills  to  that  of  the  Pantheon  that  these  must  belong  to  the  era 
of  Augustus.  But  this  argument,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  proof,  is  not  by  any  means 
conclusive,  as  the  evidence  of  style  in  masonry  is  vague,  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  define 
the  date  of  a  building  with  even  tolerable  exactness.  Rcber  opposes  to  the  testimony 
of  the  brickwork  that  of  the  catalogue  given  by  the  Notitia,  in  which  the  Palace  of 
Augustus  is  placed  between  the  Cas.i  Romuli  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and 
therefore  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  Capitol.  But  as  no  topographical  order  is 
uniformly  followed  by  the  Notitia,  this  also  fails  to  give  us  any  real  indication. 

A  passage  of  Suetonius,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Augustus  used  to  survey  the 
games  in  the  Circus  from  the  apartments  of  his  friends  and  freedmen,  is  often  quoted  to 
show  that  the  palace  could  not  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  Villa  Mills,  since  Augustus 
might  then  have  seen  the  races  from  his  own  windows.*  This  is,  however,  a  very  negative 
indication  at  the  best,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  ccenacula  mentioned  in  this 
passage  may  not  have  been  actually  rooms  built  at  the  edge  of  the  Circus  itself  for  the 
express  purpose  of  seeing  the  games.  We  are  absolutely  without  any  means  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  Augustus's  palace  with  any  accuracy.  It  is  known  from  Suetonius 
and  Uion  Cassius  that  he  first  lived  at  a  place  near  the  Forum,  called  Scakc  Anularire, 
that  he  afterwards  occupied  the  house  which  was  before  in  the  possession  of  Hortensius. 
and  that  when  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  he  consecrated  the  spot  to  Apollo,  and  bought 
some  neighbouring  buildings  for  his  residence  At  a  subsequent  time  he  gave  this 
residence  to  the  nation  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.8  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  house  was  near  the  Forum,  or  his  donation  would  not  have  been  of 
much  value  ;  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  where  Becker  places  it,  upon  that  side  of  the 

'  C11.Ht.1ni,  Monumenti,  pp.  1—7,  83—87,  &c.  Sec  J  Suet.  Aug.  72  ;  Veil,  Pat.  ii.  81  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
Note  R  .it  the  em!  of  Part  II.  of  this  chapter.  15,  liv.  27,  lv.  u. 

*  Suet.  Auij  45- 
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hill  which  slopes  towards  the  Forum.  The  words  of  Ovid,  in  his  "  Tristia,"  where  his 
book  is  conducted  to  the  Palace  of  Augustus,  seem  certainly  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
far  from  the  old  gate  of  the  Palatine,  which,  as  we  know,  stood  near  the  Arch  of  Titus 
and  the  Temple  of  Vesta.1  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  it  stood  upon  the  site 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  atrium  of  the  larger  palace,  the  ground  plan  of  which  has 
been  lately  discovered  by  the  French  excavators. 

At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  his  palace,  Augustus  built  a  new  Temple  of  Vesta. 
This  temple  must  have  been  separate  from  the  older  temple  on  the  side  of  the  Forum. 
It  was  dedicated,  according  to  the  "Fasti  Pramestini,"  in  the  year  12  B.C.2 
But  the  building  attached  to  the  new  palace  which  attracted  most  attention  7'p'!^"r 
was  the    Temple  of  Apollo.'     This  was  cither  first  built  or  very  much 
enlarged  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made  to  Apollo 
by  Augustus  on  that  occasion.    It  was  dedicated  in  the  year  28  is.c,  four 
years  after  the  battle.4    Hence  we  find  Apollo  called  Actius,  Actiacus,  and  Navalis,  by  the 
Augustan  poets/'    The  stone  used  in  this  temple,  which  was  built  with  great  magnificence, 
was  the  marble  of  Luna"  (Carrara),  and  it  was  surrounded,  like  the  temples  of  the  Imperial 
Fora,  and  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  with  a  cloister.    A  statue  of  Apollo  stood 
in  it,  between  those  of  Latona  and  Diana  ;  and  it  contained  also  statues  of  Augustus 
himself,  and  of  the  Muses  ;  and  on  the  summit  was  a  group  representing  the  Sun-god 
in  his  chariot.7    Other  treasures  of  art  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  contained  in  this  temple 
were  a  collection  of  gems  presented  by  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  a  magni- 
ficent stand  for  lamps  in  the  shape  of  a  bronze  tree,  from  the  brandies  of  which  tin- 
lamps  were  hung.    The  Sibylline  books  were  also  kept  there. * 

The  cloisters  which  surrounded  the  temple  united  it  with  the  famous  Greek  and  Latin 
Library.  The  Senate  was  frequently  summoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  precincts.  Ovid 
describes  these  as  being  behind  the  palace  to  any  one  coming  from  the 
Porta  P.ilatii,  and  they  must  therefore  probably  have  been  about  the  middle  ll'  r'"-- 
of  the  hill."  The  magnificence  of  the  interior  of  the  colonnades  has  been  described  by 
the  poets  and  historians  of  the  time  with  great  admiration.  Pillars  of  giallo  antico 
supported  the  roof,  and  between  them  stood  hundreds  of  statues.  Tacitus  mentions 
those  of  the  famous  orators  of  Rome,  Ovid  and  Propertius  speak  of  statues  of  the 
fifty  Danatdcs  and  fifty  sons  of  ^Egyptus,  while  Pliny  mentions  a  colossal  statue  of 
Apollo  in  bronze,  the  work  of  a  Tuscan  artist,  placed  in  the  Library.111  The  memory  of 
some  of  the  officials  connected  with  this  library  has  been  preserved  in  inscriptions,  and 
from  them  we  may  gather  that  it  had  a  regularly-organized  staff  of  transcribers  and 
curators.11 

'  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  i.  »  I'lin.  Nat.  Hi^t.  xxxiv.  3.  8,  14,  xxxvii.  1.  5,  11  ; 

*  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  94Q  ;  Met.  xv.  864  ;  Fast.  Pr.en.  iv.     Suet.  Aug.  31  ;  Aiuui.  Marc,  xxiii.  3. 
Kal.  Mai.,  Mcrkcl ;  Ov.  Fast.  xlix.  »  Dion  Cass.  lni.  I  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  37  ;  Hoc.  Ep.  i. 

»  Suet.  Aug.  29  ;  Mon  Ancyr.  Tab.  iv.  Zumpt.  3,  17  ;  Juv.  i.  128  ;  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  i.  61. 

4  L>'°n-  Cass,  liii.  1.  i«  propcrt.  ii.  31,  3  ;  Ov.  Trist.  loc  cit. ;  Ars.  Am.  i. 

5  X.n.  viii.  704;  Propert.  v.  6,  67,  v.  I,  3  ;  Ov.  Met.  73  ;  Amor.  ii.  2.  4  :  Schol.  ad  Pers.  ii.  56  ;  Tac.  loc. 
"'ii- "'4-  *  Scrv.  Ad  .Kn.  viii.  720.        cit.;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  $  210,  xxxiv. 7, 18. 

■  Propcrt.  iii.  29  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  7,  18;        "  See  Gr.TV.  Thes.  vol.  iii.  p.  305;  Grutcr.  Inset. 
Juv.  vii.  37  ;  Mart.  xii.  3,  9  ;  Schol.  ad  Hor.  P.p.  i.  3,     576,  9,  577,  8,  578,  5  ;  Orell.  40,  41. 
17  ;  Scrv.  Ad  Lcl.  iv.  10. 
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The  Mundus,  or  Roma  Ouadrata,  which  commemorated  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
the  definition  of  the  pomurium,  was  near  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  stood 

AfW  Ajvlthiis. 


in  a  spot  called  Area  Apollinis,  probably  an  open  space  nearly  in  the  centre 


of  the  Palatine  hill.1 

The  whole  of  this  central  part  of  the  hill  is  buried  in  ruins  thirty  or  forty  feet 
deep,  and  the  excavations  hitherto  carried  on  have  not  been  sufficient  to  reveal  to 
us  the  original  shape  of  the  hill,  or  to  disentangle  the  different  strata  of  rubbish 
belonging  to  more  or  loss  remote  eras  which  lie  one  above  the  other  in  confused  masses. 
The  most  important  result  of  the  latest  researches,  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Kmpeior  Napoleon  III.,  is  the  further  exploration  of  the  ground  plan  of  an  extensive 
and  magnificent  range  of  buildings,  reaching  from  the  point  at  which  we  have  placed  the 
old  gate  of  the  Palatine  across  the  hill  in  a  direction  nearly  south-west  to  the  edge  of 
the  hill  over  the  Circus  Maxinuis.-  These  buildings  show  by  their  perfect  symmetry  and 
correspondence  in  all  parts  that  they  were  planned  and  erected  at  the  same  time  without 
deviation  or  subsequent  addition/1  Cav.  Rosa  has  shown  strong  reasons  for  assigning 
them  to  the  era  of  the  Flavian  Emperors.  The  style  of  the  brickwork  is  that  of  the 
Flavian  period  ;  the  stamps  of  some  of  the  bricks  contain  the  name  of  Domitian,  and 
we  know  from  Plutarch,  Martial,  and  Statius  that  a  splendid  palace  for  public  use  was 
finished  in  Domitian's  reign.4 

No  separate  name  was  attached  to  this  edifice,  but,  in  allusion  to  its  purpose,  it  seems 
j. .  H  h,       to  have  been  called  Tides  Publico.'/'  .-lidos  Aulice,  .'lidos  Impcratoria.',"  and 
is  probably  indicated   by  the  expression  "  Sedes  Imperii  Romani "  in  the 
Catalogues  of  the  Regionarii.7    These  names  were  given  from  motives  of  policy  similar 
to  those  which  induced  Augustus  to  throw  open  his  palace.8 

The  palace  of  Augustus  had  probably  been  burnt,  or  at  least  much  damaged,  by  the 
fire  in  Nero's  reign,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  public  halls  were  built  to  replace 
it.  and  as  a  pledge  that  the  government  of  Augustus  was  to  be  restored,  and  the  limperor 
once  mote  to  live  as  the  father  of  his  country.  No  more  convenient  position  could  be 
fixed  upon,  nor  any  which  would  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  than 
this.  It  adjoined  the  Forum  and  Amphitheatre,  and  stood  close  to  the  most  venerated 
temples  of  Rome,  within  the  most  ancient  pomarium.  The  arrangement  of  the  different 
halls  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Roman  mansion  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  apparently  no  provision  for  domestic  life,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  building 
seem  to  have  been  public  audience  or  banqueting  chambers.  The  first  of 
these,  w  hich  we  enter  from  the  back  of  the  substructions  now  said  to  belong  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  corresponds  in  its  arrangements  to  the  atrium  of  a  Roman 


1  Festus,  p.  258.  Sec  chap.  iii.  p.  34. 
The  principal  outlines  of  these  halls  were  traced 
hy  ISianchini  in  1726  [Ravine  del  Palazzo  dei  C'esari, 
Verona,  1738  ;  but  Cav.  Rosa  has  explored  them 
more  accurately.  The  statues  of  Hercules  by  I.ysip- 
pus  now  in  the  I'itti  at  Florence,  of  llacchus  and  a 
youthful  Hercules  now  at  Naples,  were  found  here, 
i'ea.  Misc.  i.  p.  87. 

'  See  .1/in.  ticll'  hut.  1865,  p.  346,  and  an  article 


in  Ihc  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philology,  1S69,  vol.  ii. 
p.  81. 

«  Pint.  Publ.  15;  Mart.  viii.  36;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  2. 
iii.  4.  47.  Domitian  had  the  cloisters  cased  with 
Cappadocian  stone,  which  when  polished  acted  as  a 
mirror.    Suet.  Dom.  14. 

0  Plin.  Panegyr.  47. 

*  Hist.  Aug.  Laniprid.  Heliog.  3,  8. 

7  Reg.  x.  »  Suet.  Aug.  57  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  12. 
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house.'  It  measures  fifty  paces  iti  length  and  forty  in  breadth,  and  has  a  tribune  at 
the  further  end,  where  doubtless  the  Kmperor  sat  when  meetings  of  the  Senate  or  other 
public  bodies  were  held  here.  Portions  of  the  pavement  and  the  wall  decorations,  con- 
sisting of  the  mo>t  costly  marbles,  are  still  remaining. 

On  tlie  north-west  side  of  this  atrium  is  a  basilica,  with  a  tribune  and  ]>odiuni  for 
a  court  of  judges,  two  rows  of  columns  disposed  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
some  remains  of  a  white  marble  railing  used  for  fencing  off  one  part  of 
the  court  from  the  other.     It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  Basilica  Jovis  mentioned 

as  the  place  where  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Silvestro  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 

,  _  ....  ,    .  /Mranum. 

martyrdom.    On  the  opposite  side  ot  the  atrium  is  a  Larannm  or  shrine  of 

the  gods  of  the  house,  where  the  sacrifices  were  offered  before  the  meetings  of  the  Senate 

or  other  solemn  occasions.--' 

Next  to  the  atrium  we  find  the  pcristylium,  a  very  large  court,  seventy-seven  paces 
by  seventy,  surrounded  by  a  cloister,  of  which  only  about  a  third  part  has 
been  excavated.    The  cloister  pillars,  fragments  of  which  remain,  were  of  the  '' 
richest  marbles,  and  the  pavement  and  decorations  of  this  splendid  quadrangle  were  most 
superb.    On  the  north-west  side  of  it  are  a  number  of  rooms,  intended  to  serve  as  waiting- 
rooms  and  offices  of  various  kinds  in  connexion  with  the  basilica  and  peristylium.11 

Beyond  the  peristylium  are  found  the  foundations  of  the  room  called  the  triclinium  in 
Roman  houses,  and  used  as  a  dining-room. '     In  addition  to  the  two  usual  spaces  for  tables, 
this  must  have  contained  a  third  in  the  semicircular  apse  at  the  south-western 
end,  possibly  intended  for  the  Kmpcror's  use.     The  remains  of  columns  of 
granite  and  a  very  elegantly-designed  floor  in  porphyry  ami  other  costly  stones  have  been 
found  here,  anil  this  may  be  the  very  room  which  Statins  describes  with  such  enthusiasm  in 
the  account  of  his  dinner  with  the  Kmperor.-    At  the  side  of  this  triclinium  was  a  Nym- 
ph. L'uni  or  viridarium,  consisting  of  an  elliptical  basin  and  fountain  of  marble, 
with  niches  for  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  and  ledges  for  ornamental  flowers  and    '% '     " ' 
plants;  and  close  to  it  stands  a  large  octagonal  building,  with  four  large  doors  and  four 
corresponding  niches,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  entrance-hall  or  lobby. 

Along  the  whole  north-west  side  of  the  halls  just  described  ran  a  long  portico,  which 
seems  to  have  formed  one  side  of  the  large  central  court  of  the  Palatine,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  was  the  Palace  of  Tiberius.  Cjcllius  describes  himself  as  waiting  here  to 
attend  the  Kmperor- s  levee,  and  conversing  with  his  literary  friends." 

Behind  the  apse  of  the  triclinium  are  the  remains  of  a  large  portico,  built  upon  deep 
substructions  of  an  earlier  period,  and  some  moms  now  below  the  level  of 
the  ground  ornamented  with  paintings  and  stucco  work.    These  show  very 
plainly  the  enormous  changes  in  the  level  of  the  hill  which  had  taken  place  even  before 

1  Vilruv.  vi.  3.  5  :  Festus,  pp.  356,  357.    Beckers  Pert.  2.    IVrtinax  was  murdered  lure    I'ir.mosi.  He 

Callus,  1'h.  ii.  S.  172.    Co.  Rosa  thinks  tli.it  tins  Rom.  Magn.  tab.  xiv.  xv  xix.  gives  some  drawings  of 

may  be  the  "solium  august.de  "  where  Hcraclm*  was  the  elaborate!)  -carved  marbles  found  here, 

crowned.    Muratori.  Epil.  Chroli.  Cassin.  R,  It,  Ser.  4  Vitruv  vi.  5.    Cav  Rosa  thinks  that  this  is  the 

turn.  ii.  p.  1.  '•Jovis  cienatio"  mentioned  by  Jul.  Cap.  Pert.  2.  See 

*  l.amprid.  Scv.  Alex.  2>),  31  ;  Jul.  Cap.  Ant.  Phil.  3.  also  Nardini,  vol.  ni.  p.  176. 

*  Cav.  Rosa  applies  the  name  Sicilia,  found  in  1  Slat.  Silv.  iv.  2.  Suet.  Vesp.  19  says  of  Vespasian, 
Julius  Capitol  inus,  to  this  room.  Hist.  Aug.  Jul.  Cap.  "  Convivabatur  assiduc."         *  Cell  N.  A.  xx.  1,  2. 

A  A 
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the  time  of  the  Flavian  Fmpcrors,    behind  them,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Circus,  are  two  rooms,  from  the  re  rains  of  which  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  one  nearer 
to  the  triclinium  served  as  a  library,  while  the  other  seems  to  have  been  fitted 
ii])  as  a   lecture-room,  with  semicircular  ranges  of  seats  and  a  lecturers 
platform.      Here   may  have   taken    place  the   recitations    and  discussions 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  constantly  kept  up  in  the  Imperial  palace.' 

Almost  close  to  the  above-mentioned  \  ymphaum,  or  viridarium,  the  foundations  of  a 
temple  have  been  discovered,  which  Cav.  Rosa  assigns  to  the  ancient  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Victor.  Livy  relates  that  (J.  Fabius  Rullianus  vowed  this  temple  in  the  first 
y  ^,  ,  ;  ,  .  Samnite  war.  B.i .  295  ;  and  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  dedicated  on 
the  Ides  of  April.  It  is  abo  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  connexion  with 
the  Area  Palatina,  or  Great  C  ourt  of  the  Palatine.  •'  From  this  last  mention  of  the  temple 
we  know  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  those  ancient  edifices  which  the  Fmperors 
spared  in  their  wholesale  evictions.  The  style  of  building  in  the  foundations  belongs 
to  a  date  not  later  than  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  anil  is  probably  much  more  ancient, 
consist  in;;  of  squared  masses  of  volcanic  tufa,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  used  in  most 
ol  the  older  buildings  in  Rome.  The  front  of  the  building  was  turned  to  the  south, 
overlooking  the  Circus  Maxinnis  and  the  A  vent  inc.  ami  the  arrangement  is  precisely  that 
<>f  a  temple  raised  on  a  basement,  with  high  flights  of  steps  alternating  with  terraces 
in  front.  These  steps  and  terraces  or  landings,  as,  ended  the  side  of  the  hill  towards 
the  Circus,  just  as  in  the  Temples  of  Hercules  Victor  at  Tibur.  and  Castor  and  Pollux 
at  Ttiscttlum,  we  find  high  flights  of  steps  ascending  to  the  front  of  the  temple.* 

The  southern  end  of  the  Palatine  hi'.l,  lying  between  the  Convent  of  S.  bonaventura, 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Mills,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  Via  dei  Cerchi  and  the  Via  di 
S.  Gregorio,  is  occupied  by  the  Vineyard  of  the  Collegio  Inglese,  in  which 
Jv '(•'.':'>'>     st;llu'  the  ruins  commonly  called  the  Palace  of  the  C;esars.    Such  a  scene 
of  chaotic  desolation  as  they  present  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  elsewhere; 
and  when  to  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  vast  masses  of  masonry  piled  up  in  shapeless 
wreck  is  added    the    recollection  of  the  power  and  magnificence  once  enthroned  here, 
perhaps  no  sight  in  the  whole  world  can  be  more  deeply  interesting  to  the  student  of 
ancient  Roman  history.    Kvcn  the  higher  portions  of  many  of  these  buildings  have  been 
left  standing,  and  we  can  trace  the  second  floor  in  some  of  them  ;  but  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
ornamentation  or  a  fragment  of  inscription  remains  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  construction. 
In  the  absence  of  all  proof,  the  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  they  belong  to  the 
Antonine  era.    It  is  known  that  Septimius  Severus  rebuilt  a  part  of  the  Imperial  residence 
after  the  fire  in  the  time  of  Commodus.  and  that  I leliogabalus  and  Alexander  Severus 
enlarged  and  improved  it.^ 

On  the  edge  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Circus  stands  a  curved  terrace,  along  which 
apparently  there  ran  a  portico  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  southern 
part  of  Rome  and  the  Trastevere  district.     No  further  indication  is  dis- 

'  I'lin.  Kp.  i.  13.  1H-0.  S.  71. 

"  lav  y.  x.  2.1;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  6*1  :  Notitia  Reg.  \.  4  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  24;  Mist.  Aug.  Sept.  Jit  v.  10, 

See  also  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  40  :  Ix  3;.  24  ;  Alex.  Scv.  24,  25  ;  llcliog.  3,  8,  24.    Bricks  with 

"           '/</<•"  Inst.  1SV.5.  p.  363.  See  also  Romischc  the  stamp  of  Commodus  have  been  lately  found  here. 

Ausgrabu.igcn  im  let/c  n  dcL-cnnium,  llildbtirghaiisen,  Hull.  </•/."  lint.  1S66,  p.  162. 
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covcrablc  of  the  purpose  which  this  served,  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  one  of  the 
porticoes  in  which  the  Kmperors  used  to  walk  for  exercise.1  Near  the  southern  end 
of  this  is  a  round  tower,  probably  of  medi;eval  construction,  at  the  back  of  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  semicircular  corridor  running  round  one  end  of  a  space  now  a  vegetable 
garden,  enclosed  by  walls  on  all  sides,  and  presenting  the  ex  ict  shape  of  a 
stadium,  about  I  ho  yards  long  and  00  wide.  I  his  was  possibly  the  private 
racecourse  of  the  Hmperor's  palace.    At  one  side  of  it  is  a  semicircular  min,  apparently 


PALACI  >>v  rK8  MMAMt  Willi  nit  maths  of  can  acai.i.a  is  int.  kac  ki.koi  mi. 

(The  valley  on  the  rie,hl  is  Uie  Circus  valley,  ami  the  Monastery  on  the  hill  to  the  riyht  is  S.  Italnina  on  the 

pseudo-AvciUinc.) 


part  of  a  stand  from  which  the  games  in  the  stadium  might  be  seen  ;4  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  towards  the  C.elian  are  four  arches  of  an  aqueduct  by  which  water  ^ 
was  brought  from  the  Claudian  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  baths  in  the  ■■,,/",14"/- 
palace."    Further  to  the  south,  and  near  the  entrance  stairs,  are  two  enormous  halls  of 
arched  brickwork. ' 


1  Suet.  Cal  50 1  Dom.  14. 

*  It  is  now  established  by  excavations  in  the  centre 
Of  this  area  that  it  was  nut  a  stadium,  but  a  pari  of 
the  palace  occupied  by  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 
Hull.  Jell'  hist.  July  1S66,  p.  163. 


1  Krontin.  20. 

*  Some  of  the  ruins  of  this  part  of  the  Imperial 
palace  have  lately  (1S69)  been  partially  cleared  of 
rubbish  by  the  Papal  Government,  but  I  cannot  learn 
that  any  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made. 

A  A  2 
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Septimius  Severus  bestowed  more  pains  than  most  of  the  other  Emperors  alter  Nero 

upon  tiiis  part  of  the  Palatine  resilience,  and  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
"  •  wnen  Sixtus  V.  pulled  it  down,  and  used  the  stone  in  building  the  Vatican, 

a  structure  called  the  Scpti/.onium  stood  at  the  angle  of  the  hill,  pictures  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  older  lnioks  of  views  of  Rome  by  Du  l'erac  and  (jamucci.1 
Spartianus,  in  his  '•  Life  of  Severus."  says  that  Severus  bestowed  particular  pains  on  this 
p.irt  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  make  it  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Imperial  palace,  and  that  his 
re.i-i>n  for  doing  so  was  to  produce  an  impression  of  his  magnificence  upon  his  African 
countrymen,  who,  when  visiting  Rome,  would  naturally  enter  by  the  Porta  Capena 
What  was  the  purpose  of  the  building,  beyond  that  of  mere  ornament,  is  not  at  all 
apparent,  as  the  pictures  of  it  represent  merely  three  terraces,  or  floor-,  supported  by 
columns,  forming  a  kind  of  triple  balcony.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to 
other  buildings  in  Rome,  as  we  lind  Suetonius  mentioning  a  septi/onium  near  which  Titus 
was  born,' and  the  anonymous  MS.  of  Lin-icdlen  contains  a  copy  of  a  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion from  a  septizonium  on  the  Appian  Road,  relating,  apparently,  to  a  brother  of  Coni- 
modus,  whose  name  is  not  known,  but  who  may  be  -supposed  to  have  been  the  Antoninus 
who,  as  Lampridius  relates,  ilied  in  his  fourth  year.4  The  epithet  "  I)ivus"  attached  to  the 
name  of  Commodus  in  this  inscription  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  put  up  till  after 
his  death,  and  Reber  suggests  that  the  tomb  where  it  was  found,  near  the  Porta  Capena. 
was  the  family  tomb  of  the  Antonines,  which  may  have  been  rebuilt  and  beautified 
by  Severus/'  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  fragmentary  inscription  was  still  left  upon 
the  Palatine  Septizonium,  containing  the  words  "  fortunatissimus  nobilissimus<;ue,"  which 
are  to  be  found  on  other  inscriptions  applied  to  Severus  and  his  sons;  as.  for  instance, 
on  the  arch  in  the  Forum."  That  "septizonium"  was  the  term  given  to  a  particular 
kind  of  building  is  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  name, 
and  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  words  of  Spartianus.  who  relates  that  (leta  was  buried 
m  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  which  Severus  had  beautified  during  his  lifetime,  situated  on 
the  right  of  the  Appian  road  on  approaching  the  gate  (Porta  Capena).  and  constructed 
in  the  shape  of  a  septi/onium.7 

The  Temple  of  Heliogabalus  may  have  been  .somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  hill,  for  the 
public  baths  which  he  built  were  for  the  convenience  of  obtaining  water  probably  placed 

near  the  aqueduct.      This  fanatical  voluptuary  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
,iX'T.Vj„,      "lost  holy  relics  of  ancient  Rome,  the  Ancilia  and  Palladium,  into  his  temple. 

and  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  there  as  the  Sun-god,  with  Astarte. 
the  Syrian  goddess,  as  his  conttibernalL.  The  public  baths  during  his  reign  were  dens 
of  the  foulest  immorality  and  debauchery,  and  he  squandered  the  public  revenues  in 
decorating  the  palace  of  the  Antonines  with  costly  pavements  of  serpentine  and  porphyry.'' 

His  successor,  Alexander  Severus,  had  a  rage  for  expensive  mosaics  and 
'  '  '2'  '      pavements  of  serpentine  and  porphyry,  and  from  this  peculiar  taste  of  his 

the  name  "Opus  Alexandrinum  "  was  applied  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  pave- 


•  I ,.i.nHt'A.i.  l.ibri  qualtro  dell'  Antichita,  p.  : 
!>'.:  IVr.ic.  Vi-sttj'j.  tab.  13  :  M.irti.ini.  in  Gncv.  Thcs. 
torn  111.  p.  i  y; 

'  II  1st.  Au:.;.  Scorns.  10,  34.       '  Sucton.  Titus  1. 


*  [..miprid  C-nmm.  1.         '•  Kuinen  Koins,  p.  370 

*  Marliam.  Top.  iv.  \.  '  Span.  Ctla.  7. 

*  Aur.  Vict,  t-.es.  23:  l...niprkl.  Hcliog.  3,  8.  24  ; 
I  hi.  Konc.  471,  208  ;  Herod  tan.  v.  5  :  (,i!il>i»n.  di.  u. 
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mcnts  of  two  kinds  of  marble-.1    He  also  built  apartment.-  of  tin-  kind  called  ductic  for 
liis  mother  upon  the  Palatine.     The  last  building  attributed  to  an  emperor       /i.,t/>;  rt 
on  this  hill  is  the  Thcrm.e  of  Maxentiu-  mentioned  by  the  chronologers.  M.'.xmiiu<. 
which  w  as  possibly  only  a  restoration  of  the  building  of  Hcliogabalus  ;  '•'  and   the  last 
notice  we  have  of  the  use  of  the  palace  by  an  emperor  i-  at  the  coronation  of  Heraclius 
in  620.. :l 

W  e  know  from  various  passage-  of  ancient  writer-  that  the  following  buildings  were 
situated  on  the  Palatine,  but  their  e\act  situation  remains  undetermined. 

The  Temple  of  Victoria,  which,  according  to  l)iony>iu-.  was  founded  by  the  Arcadians 
under  Kvander,  and  afterward-  restored  by  L.  Po-tumiti-.  may  m. >-t  probably  be  placed 
on  the  north-western  part  of  the  hill,  near  the  other  mo.-t  ancient  localities  ' 
The  Notitia  mentions  a  place  called  Fort  una  Rc.-picicn-,  between  the  Curia    ^  - 
Ycteres  anil  the  Septizotiium  ;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  indication  of  the  "<.' 
sites  of  the  Curia  Saliorum,"  where  the  Ancilia  were  kept,  of  the  Ara  I"ebris,'; 
the  Saceiluni  Dee  Viriplacav  tin-  Uoiiius  l'lamini-  hialis,"  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,*'  the 
'  AfooSiaun-*"  the  'Temple  of  Jupiter  Propitiator,"  the  Domus  (iei nianici,15  or  the  Domus 
(ielotiana.    The  last-mentioned  was  pos-ibly  an  outlying  part  of  the  palace  on  the  side 
of  the  Circus  valley,  for  Caligula  viewed  the  preparation-  for  the  games  from  it. 1:1 


>  Hist.  Aug.  Lamprnl  Alex.  S<  v.  24 

-  t  lin.n.  k.iiir.  11.  24.S. 

'  Mur.uori,  K  It  Scr.  torn  11.  p.  1. 

*  Dionys.  1.  32  ;  I  .ivy.  x.  33,  xxix.  14.  xxx\  >-. 

1  lie.  l»e  Div.  i.  1";  Dmnys  Kr.ii*  xi\  5: 
Miiminsi  n.  vol.  :.  p  5;. 

1  Cic.  t>e  Nat.  L)cor.  iii.  25.  De  l.«-j»g.  ii.  11  ;  I'lin. 


N.a.  Hist.  ii.  7,  (<  :  V.il  M  i\  is.  i,  f. 

'  V..1.  M  ix  ii.  1.  6. 

*  <-'.!--.  llV.  24. 

'J  Marl,  i  70.  l). 

10  Dion  C.(-s.  Ixxiv.  3,  "  Orclli.  In-cr.  4:. 

'■  J 1-    ill    \n\.  m>    1.  1  ; 

"  Suel.  Cal   18  :  (.rut.  lr^:r.  59S.  7. 
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rim  lap  no  line  hill. 


N  *  n  l<  vL  I  I  VTl  RT.s    MIlTTkliVNI  VN  <  U\ MlUUs— Wills    I  wish  —  history  "I    sKmrMEMS.    SAME*  «»F  fllK 
fin  f.     tiri'ATWM  or  tiii:  n-uru.  «*•  ;rm»k  -  hnu-.i  ..i  cm  ua  l.A  —  stati-k  oe  Ji pi ter     ni  mhi  k  ..» 

-W  tl'AKIKS  ON   THE  CVITHH .-  '  I  RIA  CAI  AHH  \—  Riisira    -TEMPI  I.  "E  IIITIEK  1 1  s  I I  IS  —ATTACKS  V  MM  AND 

'   1111  El  s   ill     III!     '    MI  In I .—  ST.IRV   «IC    III  -'RlHlNlrs  —  SI'ilRY   of  ll.Mlsl!-.   \  NI  •  1  1 1  V   I    \V  IS—  THE  V ITEI  I  1  V  V  

<l  l.srklVTKlXN  •*•  ITIETIMITI  M '  'III  KN  EXCAVATIONS  ARC.tMIM  IKi<M  RH  I  IVI  l>  ll'IVs  -HIsioKV  (Mi 
VklTII  I  I  <  I  I  Rl.  or  II  Mil  E  Hi  It  PIT1  K  — HU  NH  VT  MNs — CANTOUNK  KBA  "  U.I  E  <.l  TEMPI  I  VRRASIIE- 
MEM  «IE  Col  1  M.\»— RESTORATIONS  B\  sV  I. I  V,  Vl.«l  ts|  VN,  UtD  INWITIA3  I.  \  IT  R  Ills TuKY  -LEGEND  III-  DEI  I  S 
•  ORsI  PVI..VIT.  V\|»  (VST  1. 1—  &  &YLVATORR  IN  MVMMIS — JIT'HTR  I'ERE'I  RIl'S — It  ITTI  k  ToNVNs  M  VRH  I  TTolt 
-  II  MIT  I  S  of  | mi  s,  ME\%  IIM  S  ERYl  ISA,  CMIIul.lNV,  Vll  l  klX,  AMI  OPS  <  It  VI'H.s  OE  IE  PITER — TEMPI  I- 
'II  ItUMM'K  AMI  Y  1 K  lit — loRIINA  1'klM  h.EM  A  IIENI  ETCH  M  -  s  I  \  IT  I  s,  111  -  II  nil  I  m|  JEM)  M..MIV 
•  IIVITI.  «>F  li'MuKH- VIKUINI.     NONVIIA — VH.I  K  Vet  I  I'M — TIKMlNCs  mi  SACRA  VIA      WiVl.l'M      TEMPLE  OE 

MJEITTER        I'VRI'EEVN    Ri "  K  LIVl'S   «  UT  l"l  IM  S  -  tUH'S    MUiKSTARII  S  —  TOMH   HI    Ullll  lA  s-   ARl  I  s 

MVNCs  CARM  E— VIA   IT  I  J  U  V        »,ol  IM  El.lt  M  —  l.lElTIVNIts  II I  REAR  It  s      PuRTHT  s  CRIXORUM  IENTLM 

..rvul  s   rRoriiiKa  he  makh  s. 


I  IK  natural  features  of  the  Capilo'ine  hill  could  hardly  have  been  more  completely 


A      concealed  than  they  are  by  the  present  .situation  of  the  buildings  upon  it.  even  if 
those  buildings  had  been  erected  with  the  express  purpose  of  changing  the 
,X''£'r';''      appearance  of  the  hill.    For  the  Convent  of  Ara  Cadi  and  the  Palazzo 
CaiTarclli,  which  occupy  respectively  the  north-eastern  and  .south-western 
summits  of  the  hill,  are  comparatively  low  and  uno mspicuous,  while  the  Tabularium,  and 
above  it  the  Palace  of  the  Senator,  compose  a  lofty  pile  which  nearly  fills  up  the  depression 
between  these  two  heights.    To  the  spectator  looking  at  the  Capiloline  hill  from  the  Forum 
the  higher  part  of  the  hill  appears  to  lie  nearly  in  the  centre,  whereas  in  reality  the  shape  is 
that  of  a  double  hill  rising  at  each  end.    The  north-eastern  end  is  somewhat  curved  round 
towards  the  north,  w  hile  the  south-western  approaches  within  300pac.es  of  the  river.  The 
whole  core  of  the  hill  is  formed  of  the  harder  volcanic  tufa,  a  section  of  which  may  be 
plainly  seen,  forming  the  face  of  the  low  precipice  now  shown  as  the  Tarpeian  Rock  in 
the  Caffarelli  Gardens,  and  also  in  a  courtyard  surrounded  by  cottages,  near  the  spot  called 
I'.ila/./accio.1    This  tufa  u  as,  as  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  used  as  a  building  stone 


••  u.i  1  »ii  T..i|i..i.iti.  .t-.:..iii  ci  (/.ii-iiuii.i  iiuut 

Annul  nunc,  oKb  rilvestrilw*  hurrida  dnam" 


./•».  vn.  vi;. 


1  N  iL-bulu .  Liik-  ir.tiis.  vol.  1.  p.  :_v... 
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in  the  early  ayes  of  Rome,  before  the  Lapis  Gabinus  or  Albanus  ifefcrino)  or  the  Lapis 
Tiburtinus  {travertine)  had  been  introduced. 

Hence  it  was  extensively  quarried  in  various  parts  of  Rome,  and  large  subterranean 
chambers  excavated  in  the  hills.    There  are  many  of  them  still  extant  in  the  Capitoline 
hill.    Some  of  the  largest  pointed  out  by  Brocchi  are  in  the  cellars  of  the 
houses  No.  8,  Vicolo  della  Hufala,  and   No.  to,  Via  del  la  I'edacchia,  and  ,<■„,„,,<«.,. 
Donati  speaks  of  some  as  having  been  open  eaves  in  his  time.1 

Besides  these  cavities  the  hill  was  also  penetrated  with  wells  of  great  depth,  some  of 
which  reached  down  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  low  ground,  and  were  connected  by 
arched  conduits.     They  were  used  to  supply  water  before  the  Aqua  Tepula       ^  ^ 
was  carried  to  the  Capitol   in  the  year  A.l'.C.  ojS.     The  subterranean 
chambers  seem  to  have  been  used  as  prisons,  and  also  as  cellars,  where  the  treasures  of 
the  temples,  under  which  they  were,  might  be:  deposited.     Thus  Gellius  says  that  the 
Lavish  Capitolin.e  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  storing  away  the  worn-out  ^ 
statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  disused  vessels  and  utensils  employed  in  the 
temple  service,  and  that  many  of  thc>e  hollows  were  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
that  O.  Catulus,  when  he  restored  the  Capitoline  temple,  was  afraid  to  lower  the  level 
of  the  Area  Capitolina  as  he  had  wished  to  do  in  order  to  make  the  approach  more 
imposing.2    Niebuhr  visited  one  of  these,  and  relates  a  curious  legend  which  he  heard  from 
some  of  the  guides,  how  the  fair  Tarpeia  still  sits  in  the  heart  of  the  hill,  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  bound  by  a  spell.' 

Besides  the  gre.it  masses  of  hard  tufa  composing  the  hill,  on  the  side  towards  the  Pala- 
tine there  art:  some  beds  of  granular  tufa,  and  in  the  vaults  under  the  Hospital  of  S.  Maria 
della  Consola/.ione  Brocchi  found  a  stratum  of  marine  limestone,  underlying  the  hard  tufa 
and  composing  the  lower  base  of  the  hill.4  This  was  the  only  spot  where  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  marine  formations  w  hich  most  probably  underlie  all  the  volcanic  rock  of  Rome. 

The  depression  between  the  two  summits  of  the  hill  offers  a  curious  proof  of  the  high 
level  at  which  the  water  of  the  Tiber,  or  of  a  lake  through  which  it  ran.  must  have  stood 
in  very  remote  times.  For  the  ground  under  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius  is 
composed  of  fluviatile  or  lacustrine  sediment,  containing  shells  of  fresh-water  bivalves 
and  univalves,  showing  that  fresh  water  probably  once  rose  as  high  as  the  present  level 
of  the  Piaz/a  del  Campidoglio. 

Great  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  shape  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  not  only  on  flic 
side  towards  the  Forum,  but  also  on  that  towards  the  Campus.  In  its  original  state  as  a 
fortress,  it  was  an  isolated  hill,  cut  off  by  walls  or  precipices  on  all  sides  except  that 
towards  the  Forum,  and  neither  the  approach  w  hich  leads  up  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio 
nor  that  which  passes  up  to  the  Palace  of  the  Conservators  existed,  but  the  whole  side 
towards  the  Campus  Martins  was  closed  by  the  city  wall,  which  ran  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliff. 

Historically  the  Capitoline  does  not  come  into  prominence  so  early  as  the  Quirinal. 

'  Hrocchi.  p.  151  :  Donati.  koni.i  Wtus.  ii.  u>.  which  the  Temple  was  built  was  probably  taken. 

1  Paul.  I  'i  ic  p.  H-X ;  (irllius,  \.  A.  ii.  10.    Under  These  cavities  extend  under  the  whole  eastern  pan 

the  north-e.isti  rn  part  of  Jerusalem  are  enormous  of  the  city.         1  Niebuhr,  Eng.  trans,  vol  1.  p.  2yn. 

subterranean  chambers,  bom  whence  the  stone  with  4  Brocchi.  p.  155. 
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For  it  was  not  till  after  the  two  settlements  had  coexisted  for  some  time  upon  the  Palatine 
and  Ouirinal  that  the  Capitoline  was  taken  within  the  pomurium.1    It  is 
JummL     diflr,cu,t  to  determine  when  the  Capitoline  was  formally  added  to  the  city  on 
the  Palatine    Tacitus  ascribes  its  enclosure  to  Titus  Tatius,*  and  we  are 
certain  that  it  was  included  within  the  walls  of  Scrvius,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Varronian  account  of  the  four  Servian  regions."    Hut  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  enumeration 


at  the  Argeian  chapels,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  as  situated  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  The 
most  ancient  name  of  the  hill  was  Saturnius,  and  a  legend  was  connected  w  ith 
iAmME        lt  to  l'lc  c^oCt  tnat  t'l°  fif00"  Saturn  had  founded  a  city  upon  the  hill  in  the 
golden  age.  An  altar  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  afterwards  the  famous  temple 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.4     Another  name  applied  to  the  whole  hill 
was  Tarpeius.  in  allusion  to  the  vestal  virgin  Tarpeia,  whose  fate  has  been  immortalized 
by  Propcrtius/'    Occasionally  wc  have  also  the  name  Arx  applied  to  the  whole  hill, 
and  not  restricted  to  the  fortress  alone.6 


1  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24.  *  Ibid.  xii.  24. 

-  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  f  45.    See  chap.  iv.  p.  391 
*  Ibid.  v.  42,  4;  ;  Kestus,  p.  322 ;  Dionys.  i.  34  ; 
Viri;.  Ar.n.  viii.  357  ;  Ov.  Fasti,  vL  31. 
i  Varro.  L.  L.  v.  41  ;  Propert.  (iv.)  v.  4.    "  Inter 


duos  lucos"  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a  name, 
but  merely  a  descriptive  expression.  I.ivy,  i.  8  ; 
Dionys.  ii.  15.  "  Iniermontium  "  is  first  found  in 
And.  FulviuR,  De  t'rb.  Ant.  p.  85,  and  is  not  a  clas- 
sical expression.       •  Cic.  De  Kep.  ii.  6  ;  Llvy,  i.  II. 


The  Capitoline  Hill.  1S5 

But  though  a  few  passages  may  undoubtedly  be  quoted  in  which  the  names  Capitolium, 
Arx,  and  Mons  Tarpeius  are  used,  especially  by  the  poets,  to  denote  the  whole  hill,1  yet 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  more  usual  practice  of  the  best  prose  writers  is  to 
separate  the  Capitolium,  Arx,  and  Rupes  Tarpeia,  and  to  assign  these  names  to  different 
parts  of  the  hill.  Thus  in  speaking  of  the  Asylum  both  Strabo  and  Dionysius  describe  it 
as  situated  between  the  Arx  and  Capitolium,  and  Pest  us  restricts  the  Saxum  Tarpeium  to 
one  part  of  the  hill.*  In  most  passages  of  Cicero  and  Livy  the  whole  hill  is  designated 
by  its  two  parts,  Capitolium  and  Arx.  When  the  summit  on  which  the  temple  stood  is 
spoken  of,  they  use  the  name  Capitolium  ;  when  the  fortress  is  particularly  meant,  they 
call  it  the  Arx.3  Tarpeius  appears  to  be  chiefly  used  by  the  poets  cither  as  being  a  more 
convenient  word  for  versification,  or  as  connected  with  an  ancient  and  romantic  legend,  and 
therefore  more  poetical.  . 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  at  once  to  make  some  observations 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  respective  positions  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
and  the  Arx.  After  the  summary  which  has  been  given  of  the  usage  followed 
by  the  classical  writers  in  speaking  of  the  Capitolium  and  Arx,  it  will  at  to"«;.,",f 
once  be  seen  that  great  care  is  needed  before  appealing  to  their  authority,  ^ju'^u-r. 
because  in  some  passages  the  name  Capitolium,  and  in  others  the  name 
Arx,  is  clearly  used  to  denote  the  whole  hill.  Were  it  not  so,  the  matter  could  be  decided 
in  a  few  words,  for,  as  Preller  remarks,  Livy  distinctly  asserts  that  a  large  block  of  stone 
fell  in  B.C.  192  from  the  Capitol  into  the  Vicus  Jugarius.4  Now  the  Vicus  Jugarius  beyond 
all  doubt  was  under  the  south-western  part  of  the  hill,  and  therefore,  if  Capitolium  were 
here  used  in  the  restricted  sense,  we  should  have  a  clear  proof  of  the  situation  of  the 
temple.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Livy  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  whole  hill  under 
the  name  Capitolium,  and  thus  the  argument  fails.  Topographers  have  therefore  cast 
about  for  indications  of  the  sites  of  the  temple  and  Arx  not  liable  to  this  objection,  and 
have  collected  a  great  mass  of  information  bearing  on  the  subject.  Their  arguments  are 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  indecisive,  and  the  same  passages  of 
ancient  writers  have  frequently  been  adduced  as  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
There  arc  some  few,  however,  which  have  never  been  fairly  discussed,  and  these  appear 
to  point  so  plainly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Capitoline  temple  must  have  been  upon  the 
south-western  height,  that  it  seems  surprising  to  find  the  contrary  any  longer  maintained. 

I.  In  the  first  place  the  evidence  derived  from  the  Bridge  of  Caligula,  mentioned  by 
Suetonius,  seems  decisive  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 
Suetonius  says  that  Caligula  in  his  madness  imagined  that  he  held  con-      /)'  ";'- 

iirjimnit'. 

versations  with  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  used  to  whisper  in  his  ear  and 

apply  his  own  ear  to  the  lips -of  the  statue  for  the  answer.    He  is  said  to  c'/^'i, 

have  threatened  to  expel  Jupiter  from  the  Capitol  unless  he  listened  to  his 

advances,  and  the  monarch  of  gods  was  at  last  obliged  to  appease  the  Kmpcror's  anger  by 

inviting  him  to  share  his  temple/'    Caligula  then,  in  order  to  connect  his  palace  with  the 

1  Such  are  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  41  :  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  14  ;        ♦  l.ivy,  xxxv.  21  ;  I'reller,  I'hilologus.  1S46,  p.  70. 
Livy,  i.  10,  ii.  I  a.    Sec  also  \  i  rjj  .-Kn.  viii.  652— (15K.        »  Suet.  Cal.  22.     It  was  plainly  the  Temple  of 

1  Strabo,  v.  3;  Dionys.  ii.  15;  Festus,  p.  343;  Capitoline  Jupiter  to  which  Caligula  made  his 
Livy,  vi.  20  ;  Cell.  v.  12.  bridge,  and  Dr.  Dyer  is  mistaken  in  contradicting 

3  See  the  passages  quoted  by  lieckcr.  Note  744-         Becker.    Diet.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  766 
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temple,  built  a  bridge  across  tlie  intervening  valley  over  the  Temple  of  Augustus.  Now  it 
is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  this  bridge  could  not  have  been  thrown  across  to  the  height  of 
Ara  C;eli,  as  it  would  then  have  passed  over  a  part  of  the  Forum,  and  no  alternative  is 
therefore  left  us  but  to  conclude  that  it  was  carried  from  the  northern  corner  of  the 
Palatine  to  the  Caffarclli  height,  and  that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  stood  upon  that  height. 

II.  A  second  argument,  which  appears  strongly  to  supjxirt  the  same  conclusion,  may 
be  drawn  from  Cicero's  account  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.    The  Capitol  had  been 

struck  by  lightning,  and  the  statues  and  other  works  of  art,  especially  that 
of  the  Capitolinc  Jupiter,  placed  on  a  column,  had  been  much  injured. 
The  Haruspices,  when  consulted  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  thus  portended,  advised  that  a  laiger  statue  of  Jupiter  should  be  made 
and  placed  on  a  higher  pedestal,  and  that  the  face  should  be  turned  towards  the  Mast,1  "  in 
the  hope  that  if  the  statue  which  yon  see  before  you','  says  Cicero,  addressing  the  people  in 
the  Forum  from  the  Rostra,  "should  overlook  the  l-'orum  and  Curia,  the  designs  of  traitors 
against  the  State  would  be  brought  to  light  and  discovered."  The  alteration,  he  adds, 
had  only  just  been  completed  during  his  own  consulship,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy  had  been  detected.2 

If  we  place  the  statue  on  the  Ara  Cali  height,  ami  draw  a  line  eastwards  from  it.  the 
line  will  not  pass  through  any  part  of  the  Forum,  whereas,  if  turned  to  the  south,  it  would 
have  overlooked  at  least  that  angle  of  the  Forum  where  the  Temple  of  Saturn  stands. 
Hut  by  placing  the  statue  on  the  Caffarclli  height,  with  its  face  eastwards,  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  the  Forum  and  Curia  would  lie  nearly  in  a  direct  line  opposite  to  it,  and  Cicero's 
words  became  at  once  intelligible. :'  That  the  alteration  of  position  was  scientifically 
.ind  carefully  made  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  was  done  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Haruspices,  and  in  consequence  of  a  general  consultation  among  the  most  learned  members 
of  that  body,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing,  as  Freller  does,  that  the 
orientation  of  the  statue  was  not  accurate.4  Dion  Cassius,  a  careful  and  critical  writer, 
jjives  exactly  the  same  account  of  the  change  of  position  made  in  the  statue.  It  was  made 
"to  face  the  East,"  he  says,  "  and  the  Forum,  in  order  that  the  conspiracies  then  causing  so 
much  agitation  in  Rome  might  he  detected."  '' 

III.  A  third  most  important  pro. if  that  the  temple  was  situated  on  the  south-western 
height  is  derived  from  the  number  of  less  prominent  sanctuaries  which  we  know  to  have 

stood  there,  ami  for  which  the  space  upon  the  Ara  Cadi  height  affords  no 
Xumhr  ,./      r0om.    Not  only  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  itself  of  large  size,  but  it  stood 
JXc^W.    uPon  a  basement,  nearly  square,  of  200  feet  in  length  ;"  and  in  front  of  it 

was  an  area  large  enough  to  allow  of  meetings  and  elections,  and  even  of 
horse-races.7     It  is  probable  that  the  Curia  Calabra,  where  the  Fontificc.s  announced 


1  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  9  :  Tw  .Id  "ryn>/">  w'*  « 

r,'(  «:«iroX<is  na't  vpus  n)v  cyi^.iv  ,*A/itoi-  ibpi^rtu 
ff.uft.ivrn. 

-  In  Catil.  iii.  8.  I  20.  The  whole  context  shows 
rh.it  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  is  intended. 
See  also  I>e  1  )tv .  i.  \i.  {  20,  it. 

■  I  )r.  Dyer,  who  support-,  the  Italian  opinion  as  to 
the  Arx  and  Capitol,  appeals  to  a  personal  inspection 
as  conclusive.    I  can  only  state  that  I  have  carefully 


surveyed  the  ground  several  times,  and  have  found 
iiiv  opinion  in  every  w  ay  continued  as  to  the  position 
of  the  temple  ami  Arx.  Uunscn,  who  held  the  Ceiman 
view,  lived  for  some  time  upon  the  hill  itself. 

'  Schneidcw  in's  I'hilnlogus,  1846,  p.  87. 

'-  I  )ion  C  ass.  xxxv  ii.  <;. 

"  1  )ionys.  iv.  61. 

■  I. ivy,  xxv.  3  ;  xxxiv.  53;  Hut.  .Km  Paull.  30,  31  ; 
App.  IS.  C.  1,  15  ;  Win.  Nat.  Hist,  xxvii.  7,45. 
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the  day  on  which  the  Nones  would  fall  in  each  month,'  and  the  Rostra,  of  which  Cicero 
speaks  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Brutus,  were  here,-    When  we  add  to  the  space  required  for 
these  the  sites  of  at  least  five  or  six  temples,  anions  which  those  of  Fides   Clinil  c,,/,,,;,,,. 
and  Mens  were  large  enough  for  meetings  of  the  Senate,1'  and  that  of  Jupiter  *..,„•„. 
Custos,  built  by  Domitian,  was  called  a  "huge"  temple  by  Tacitus,4  it  will      ■/.m^',- ,f 
be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  northern  height  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to   7"/"<''  Cu>t.>i. 
contain  them  all.    The  advocates  of  the  opposite  hypothesis  have  had  recourse  to  very- 
unsatisfactory  arguments  in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  proof  that  the  temple  stood 
on  the  Caffarelli  height.     Canina  undertakes  to  show  that  some  of  the  temples  were 
small  chapels,  and  converts  the  Templum  Ingens  of  Domitian  into  a  piccolo  siuM>,  while- 
he  transplants  the  Temple  of  Tides  to  the  Palatine.'' 

Dr.  Dyer  avoids  the  difficulty  by  an  argument  which  has  been  also  forcibly  stated  by 
Preller  in  Schneidewins  "  Philologus."  In  order  to  gain  room  for  the  additional  temples,  he 
thinks  that  the  Area  Capitolina  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  and  on  which  the  other 
temples  stood,  was  on  the  intermontium  where  the  present  Piazza  ciel  Campidoglio  is 
situated,  and  that  the  temple  stood  above  on  the  Ara  C.vli.  But  though  there  is  much 
plausibility  in  this  supposition,  yet  it  is  shown  to  be  unlikely  by  the  statements  of  Pliny 
and  Solinus,  who  assert  that  a  chariot  could  be  driven  round  the  temple,"  so  that  the  area 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  far  below  the  level  of  the  temple  as  the  inter- 
montium is  below  the  Ara  Ca:li,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  a  space  extending  all  round 
the  temple,  but  on  the  same  level,  and  wider  in  front. 

The  above  arguments  in  favour  of  the  south-western  summit  have  never  yet  been  satis- 
factorily answered,  while  all  the  rest,  numerous  as  they  are,  appear  to  be  capable  of 
being  so  handled  as  to  suit  cither  hypothesis. 

I.  Thus  for  example,  the  descriptions  of  the  various  attacks  and  captures  of  the  Capitol 
and  Arx  given  by  Roman  historians,  the  seizure  of  the  fortress  by  Herdonius,"  the  bold 
adventure  of  Cominius,*  the  famous  night  attack  of  the  Gauls  repulsed  by- 
Manlius,9  and  the  storming  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Vitclliaiw,w  have  been 
claimed  as  proving  that  the  temple  lay  on  the  south-western  height  by  Niebuhr, 
Bunsen,  Becker,  Preller,  Bunbury,  and  Reber ;  while  Nardini,  Canina,  Nibby,   'V  "^„',fjj/ " 
Gottling,  Braun,  and  Dyer,  have  made  use  of  them  in  support  of  the  oppo- 
site view.    It  is  in  fact  quite  possible,  if  we  grant,  as  we  must,  a  certain  laxity  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  Capitolium,  Arx,  and  Mons  Tarpeius,  to  explain  these  passages 
so  as  to  suit  cither  hypothesis.  Dionvsius  renders  his  description  unintelligible  "'**"' 
to  us  by  the  strange  statement  that  the  gate  which  was  always  left  open  on  the     tfl,  c,>pi,>{, 
Capitol  was  called  the  Carmentine  gate,  whereas  all  the  information  we  have 
goes  to  show  that  the  Carmentine  or  Carmental  gate  was  the  gate  of  the  Servian  wall, 
which  stood  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Capitoline  hill.    He  also  introduces  the  ambiguous 
word  <Ppovpiov,  which  may  apply  to  either  summit  of  the  hill  or  to  an  outwork  at  its  foot." 


1  Varro,  I..  I.,  vi.  27  ;  Macr.  Sat.  i.  15.  See 
Becker,  note  796.  In  Martial  viii.  So,  ,-Kn.  viii.  654, 
the  Curia  Calabra  is  probably  alluded  to. 

'  Cic.  Ad  Unit.  i.  3.  '  App.  B.  C.  i.  16. 

*  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  74  ;  Suet.TJom.  5. 


•  Canina,  Indicaxione,  p.  306  ;  Tac.  Hi>t.  loo.  tit. 
c  Hin.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  42.  i'h  ;  Solin.  45,  1 5,  p.  10;. 
ed.  Mommscn.  7  Dion)  5.  x.  14;  Livy,  iii.  1; 

"  l.ivv.  v.  46.  "  Ibid.  v.  47. 

Tac.  Hist.  iii.  71.  "  Dionys.  \.  14. 
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Livy  also,  in  relating  the  adventures  of  Cominius  and  of  the  Gauls,  uses  the 
ambiguous  terms  Capitolium  and  Rupes  Tarpcia,  which   leave  us  doubtful  whether 
the  summit  nearest  to  the  river,  which  Cominius  and  the  Gauls  climbed, 
>:,w  ,'„,u t/,;-     was  ",c  temple  height  or  the  fortress.    So,  also,  in  the  history  of  the 
a,m,'j.        storming  of  the  Capitol   by  the  Vitcllian  party,  the  words  of  Tacitus 
7S,  i-,ifih.>H,.    leave  it  uncertain  whether  the  first  attack  was  made  upon  the  Arx  or 
the  temple,  because  the  historian  uses  the  ambiguous  terms  Capitolina  Arx 
and  Capitolium. 

II.  Nor  has  the  description  by  Dionysius  of  the  substructions  of  the  temple  afforded 
any  surer  ground  upon  which  to  found  an  argument  than  the  above- 
mentioned  historical  narratives.1  Dionysius  makes  use  of  general  terms, 
which  will  apply  to  either  portion  of  the  hill,  and  cannot  with  any  certainty, 
in  the  present  state  at  least  of  our  knowledge  of  the  original  shape  of  the  hill,  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  cither  hypothesis.  The  remains  which  have  been  at  various  times 
laid  bare  by  excavation  have  only  served  to  perplex  the  question  still  more.  Founda- 
tions and  fragments  of  buildings  have  been  found  on  both  summits,  but  no  clue  to 
their  identification  has  been  yet  discovered.  While  Nibby  and  Casimiro  on  the  one  hand 
describe  the  ruins  of  substructions  on  the  Ara  C.xli,  extensive  and  ancient  enough  to 
answer  to  the  statements  of  Dionysius,*  Fabretti  on  the  other  hand  gives  an  account 
of  certain  foundations  brought  to  light  in  the  Caffarelli  Gardens,  from  which  he  draws 
the  following  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  CatTarelli  height:* — "Thus  from  Dionysius's 
accurate  description  of  the  locality,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  position  of  these  ruins, 
we  can  now  without  further  trouble  decide  the  controversy  between  Alexander  Donati 
and  Famiano  Nardini  about  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter."  Fabrctti's  assertions 
arc  confirmed  by  Hartoli  in  Fca's  "  Miscellanea,"  and  by  Bunscn  in  the  "  Heschreibung 
Roms,"  both  of  whom  speak  as  eye-witnesses  of  very  extensive  substructions  having  been 
laid  open  upon  the  Caffarelli  height.' 

The  latest  excavations  on  this  spot  have  brought  to  light  the  ground  plan  of  a 
building,  the  foundations  of  which  consist  of  tufa  blocks  fitted  together  without  mortar, 
and  in  an  irregular  manner,  forming  a  rectangular  basement  of  about  120 
feet  by  80  feet.'  From  the  size  of  the  basement  it  is  clear  that  this 
cannot  be  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  front  of  the  building 
appears  to  face  the  south-west,  and  looks  over  the  Tiber  and  Janiculum.  This  informa- 
tion is,  however,  based  upon  a  necessarily  imperfect  and  partial  excavation  on  the  spot, 
the  greater  part  being  covered  by  the  Caffarelli  Palace  and  Gardens;  and  therefore 
satisfactory  conclusions  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it.  Whether  the  foundations  thus 
described  be  those  of  Domitian's  Temple  of  Jupiter  Custos,  or  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
more  ancient  Temple  of  Fides,  cannot  be  at  present  decided.0 

•  Dionvs.  iii.  69.  *  Ann.  Ml'  Inst,  xxxvi.  p.  382. 

-  Nibhv,  Koma.i.  5;-,  571  :  and  Casimiro.  Memorie  *  Xisscn,  Das  Templum,  p.  143, is  obliged. in  order 

Istorichc,  1736.  to  support  his  theory  that  in  even-  ancient  city  the 

•'  Kabretti,  Dc  Oil.  Trajani.    Addenda.  Forum  always  formed  the  peribolus  of  the  Temple 

4  Fca.   Misc.  i.  253  and  Si;  Hunscn,   iii.  i.  23.  of  Jupiter,  to  place  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 

Ittiiiscn  livid  for  Years  in  the  Caffarelli  Palace.    Sec  on  the  Ara  Ca-H.  He  assumes  that  if  the  Arx  were  on 

••  Memoir,  of  Baron  llunsen,"  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  the  Caffarelli  height,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
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III.  Among  the  arguments  which  cannot  be  called  decisive  we  may  place  that 
drawn  from  the  received  ideas  as  to  the  proper  position  of  the  principal 
temple  of  a  city.  Vitruvius  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  temple  of  the 
tutelary  deity  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  highest  point,  whence  the  widest 
view  of  the  walls  could  be  obtained.1  Now  in  this  respect  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  difference  between  the  two  summits  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  The  difference  in 
height  is  about  fifteen  feet  only  in  favour  of  the  Ara  Cadi ;  and  the  view  from 
the  latter  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  obtained  from  the  former,  though  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Quirinal,  the  view  from 
Ara  Cadi  was  the  less  extensive.  In  the  same  way  the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  the 
temple  faced  the  south,  may  be  made  to  favour  either  side  of  the  question.  For  if  the 
temple  was  upon  the  Ara  Cadi,  it  then  looked  towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine ; 
and  if  it  was  upon  the  Caffarelli  height,  it  still  looked  down  upon  the  Forum  Boarium, 
the  Ara  Maxima,  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the  Germalus, — places  which  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  by  Tarquinius  had  the  greatest  importance  in  Rome.  Rules 
about  the  orientation  and  arrangement  of  buildings  must  always  be  considered  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  exigencies  of  the  site.  St.  Peter's  Basilica  at  Rome  and  many  other 
churches  arc  instances  of  the  neglect  of  such  rules  ;  and  doubtless  in  cases  where  they 
proved  inconvenient  the  ancient  augurs  had  many  ways  of  evading  them. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  later 

history  of  the  temple  and  the  medieval  traditions  concerning  its  situation 

it  will  be  most  convenient  to  collect  the  various  facts  known  about  its 

history  and  architecture.      It  was  originally  begun    in   consequence  of  Ttmpitof 

a  vow  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  in  the  Sabine  War,  and   that  king  Jupikr. 

prepared    the   foundations.*     Servius   Tullius   and  Tarquinius    Superbus  /;,„„,/„/;,,„/. 

carried  on  the  work,  but  it  was  not  finished  until  after  the  expulsion 

of  the   latter  and  the  establishment   of    the  Republic.3      Horatius  Pulvillus,  in  his 

second   consulship,  dedicated  it  on    the    Ides   of  September,   B.C.   509,  and   a  nail 

was  then  driven    into  the   right  hand   wall   of   the  temple  to  mark  the  beginning 

of  a  new  era.    A  similar  nail  was  afterwards  fixed  here  yearly  by  the 

1,1    Ctipitolhu  tra. 
praetor  on  the  Ides  of  September,  and  thus  every  year  was  marked  and 

remembered  ;  and  the  era  so  reckoned  from  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 

was  used  at  Rome  in  ritual  matters  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  at  least*  The 

temple  was  placed  upon  an  elevated  platform  800  feet  in  circumference,  and  was  itself 

nearly  as  broad  as  its  length.     The  great  breadth  was  caused  by  the  admission  of 

the  goddesses  Juno  and  Minerva  to  share  the  temple  with  Jupiter/'  In 

order  to  accommodate  the  trio,  three  cellae  were  built  side  by  side,  thus   CM'  ''/T""/U- 

giving  a  triple  breadth  to  the  front.    The  cella  of  Minerva  was  on  the  right,  and  that 

Ara  Caeli  would  be  to  the  left  of  it,  i.e.  on  the  auspi-  important  parts  of  Rome. 

cious  side.    But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  Temple  of  '  Cic.  l)e  Rep.  ii.  20,  24  ;  Livy,  i.  38  ;  Dionys.  iv. 

Jupiter,  if  placed  on  the  Ara  Cx\\,  would  be  behind  59.                             >  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  72. 

the  Arx,  and  not  on  the  left  of  it.  4  Livy,  vii.  3;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  266, 

1  Vitrnv.  Arch.  i.  7.    It  must  particularly  be  borne  2S0  :  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  19. 

in  mind  that  the  temple  was  founded  when  the  8  Dionys,  iv.  61.    The  same  trio  were  worshipped 

Palatine  and  the  Circus  Maximus  were  the  most  at  the  Capitolium  Vetus  on  the  Quirinal. 
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of  Juno  on  the  left  of  the  central  one  occupied  by  Jupiter.  The  same  proportions 
were  retained  from  religious  scruples  in  every  subsequent  restoration,  and  the  only 
difference  in  the  later  structures  arose  from  the  more  costly  nature  of  the  materials. 
In  front  there  were  three  rows  of  pillars,  and  along  the  sides  a  double  row.  The 
whole  was  crowned,  notwithstanding  its  breadth,  with-  one  i>cdimcnt  and  a  single 
roof.  This  singular  arrangement,  which  impaired  the  general  effect  of  the  temple  by- 
making  the  breadth  out  of  proportion  to  the  height  and  length,  was  according  to  the 
Ktruscan  rule,  which  forbade  the  consecration  of  the  same  temple  to  more  than  one 

god.  In  the  representations  of  the  temple  which  we  have  upon  coins  it  is 
A'''l2umm   '*''   ncxasty'e\  but    in   a  basso-rilievo   taken   from  an   arch    of   M.  Aurelius 

tctrastyle  only.  Canina  thinks  that  it  was  hexastyle— i.e.  that  it  had  only 
six  columns— in  front,  but  that  the  side  rows  of  columns  were  double,  according  to  the 
description  of  Dionysius,  for  a  part  of  the  distance  along  the  sides.1  The  lateral  cellar 
of  Juno  and  Minerva  stood  farther  back  than  the  central  cella  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
porticoes  along  their  sides  consisted  of  a  single  row  of  pillars. 

As  marble  was  entirely  unknown  in  Roman  buildings  at  the  time  of  the  first 
erection  of  this  temple,  it  must  have  been  built  of  peperino  or  travertine,  and  the 
interior  covered  with  plaster.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were  of  terra-cotta,  and  so 
also  was  the  famous  Quadriga,  which  stood  upon  the  summit.  They  were  the  work  of 
Ktruscan  artists  at  Vcii.'  The  style  of  architecture  in  which  the  temple  was  built 
was  Italian  Doric,  which  approaches  to  the  Tuscan  order  of  Yitruvius.  The  immense 
breadth  of  the  spaces  between  the  pillars,  nearly  thirty  feet,  must  have  required  a 
wooden  architrave,  and  the  cornice  must  have  projected  very  considerably  more  than 
in  a  Greek  temple,  in  order  to  shelter  the  beams  and  the  ornamental  plaster-work. 
Thus  the  aspect  of  the  temple  would  be  heavy  and  low,  the  breadth  being  excessive, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  columns  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole. 

The  original  temple  stood  for  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  and  it  was  then 

consumed  by  fire,  in  A  l  t".  670,  and  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  who  brought  the 
K<  'sy'L " i}    co'umns  °f  tnc  Temple  of   Zeus  Olympius  from  Athens  to  adorn  it.3 

These  columns  were  Corinthian,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
architecture  was  altered  to  suit  them,  and  remodelled  in  agreement  with  most  Roman 
buildings  of  that  period.  Sylla  did  not  live  to  complete  the  temple,  and  it  was 
dedicated  by  O.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

In  this  restoration  marble  was  substituted  for  stone  and  stucco,  and  bronze  for  terra- 
cotta. Cicero  praises  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  pediment  and  roof,  and  we  may 
infer  from  his  words  that  the  proportions  of  this  part  were  somewhat  changed,  though 
the  area  remained  the  same  as  before.    Catulus's  restorations  lasted  until  the  desperate 

attack  of  the  Vitcllians,  in  A.n.  70,  again  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
Key.['P"Jy    temple  by  fire  in  the  same  year  as  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at 

Jerusalem.     Vespasian   undertook  to  rebuild  it.'     The  Kmpcror  himself 


'  Canina.  Arch.  Ant.  torn.  ix.  p.  107 •  See  a  resto- 
ration of  tin.-  front  in  Monumcnti  tf<//'  Inst.  v.  Uv. 
xxwi.  ;  Annali,  1X51,  p  !%<■). 

■  l'lul.  I'opl  13;     rim.  Nat.  Hist,  xxvtii.  2,  4: 


xxxv.  12,  45. 

*  Appian,  H.  C.  i.  83  ;  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  ;  IMin. 
Nat.  Hist.  xxwi.  25. 

*  Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  to;  Suct.Vesp.8;  Tac.Hi&t.iv.  53. 
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with  his  own  hands  was  the  first  to  commence  the  work  of  removing  the  rubbish,  and  to 
carry  some  of  it  away  on  his  shoulders.  Tacitus  says  that  in  the  restoration  by  Vespasian 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  priests  only  allowed  an  enlargement  of  the  temple  in  height, 
and  this  must  have  been  effected  by  elevating  the  level  and  heightening  the  columns, 
since,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Catulus,  the  subterranean  chambers  prevented 
any  lowering  of  the  base. 

At  Vespasian's  death  the  temple  was  again  burnt,  and  restored  by  Domitian  with  still 
greater  magnificence.    The  columns  erected  by  him  were  of  pentelic  marble 
brought  from  Athens,  and  the  gilding  of  the  temple  alone  cost  2,500,00c)/.1  ^'fxlmt  "/* 
Martial  jocularly  says,  in  speaking  of  the  enormous  expenditure,  that  if 
Domitian  were  to  call  in  his  debts  Jupiter  himself,  even  if  he  were  to  put  up  Olympus  to 
auction,  would  not  have  been  able  to  pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound.* 

The  columns  brought  by  Domitian  from  Athens  were  recut  at  Rome,  and  Plutarch 
thinks  that  they  did  not  gain  so  much  in  beauty  of  polish  as  they  lost  in  symmetry  of 
proportion.  Canina  has  recognised  in  this  criticism  of  Plutarch  a  confirmation  of  the 
representations  on  coins  of  the  temple  as  hcxastyle.  lie  thinks  that  the  width  of  the 
intercolumniations  gave  rise  to  Plutarch's  notion  that  the  columns  were  too  slender.1 

But  few  notices  of  the  later  history'  of  the  temple  can  be  gathered  from  various  sources. 
After  its  restoration  by  Domitian  it  seems  to  have  retained  its  splendour.  The  fire  in  the 
Capitol  during  the  reign  of  Commodus*  may  have  injured  it,  hut  as  it  was 
still  one  of  the  most  splendid  sights  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
injury  cannot  have  been  considerable.'  Stilicho  about  A. I).  390  took  oft*  the  gold  plates 
from  the  doors  of  the  temple,"  and  Genscric  the  Vandal  removed  one  half  of  the  gilt 
bronze  tiles  from  the  roof."  Hicronymus  at  this  time  speaks  of  the  decay  and  neglect  into 
which  the  temple  and  its  ceremonies  had  fallen,  but  Cassiodorus,  in  the  following  century, 
fltill  finds  enough  of  its  former  grandeur  left  to  excite  his  astonishment.'1  The  remaining 
half  of  the  bronze  gilt  tiles  is  said  to  have  been  removed  in  630  by  Pope  Honorius,  who 
used  them  for  the  roof  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  then  in  course  of  construction." 

In  the  eighth  century  the  famous  legend  seems  to  have  been  invented,  in  which  it  was 
related  how,  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  statues  representing  each  nation  in  the  Empire  were 
placed,  and  bells  hung  from  their  hands  ;  and  how,  whenever  any  commotion 
or  rebellion  took  place  among  the  subject  nations,  the  statue  of  that  nation  * 
immediately  rang  its  bell,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  central  government.""  This  story  is  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  absurd  collections  of  strange  wonders  written  in  these  times  under 
the  name  of  Mirabilia.  Louis  the  Second,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  was  crowned  in 
the  Capitol  by  Pope  Adrian  II.  in  the  year  850,  and  thenceforward  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Capitol  became  the  seat  of  the  civil  government  at  Rome.  It  was  in  the  ninth 
century  that  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  Kinsicdlen  MS.  visited  Rome,  and  he  mentions 
on  the  road  from  the  Circus  Flaminius,  passing  between  the  Capitoline  hill  and  the 
Tiber,  a  theatre,  undoubtedly  that  of  Marcellus,  on  the  right,  and  a  Temple  of  Jupiter, 

1  I'lut.  Publ  15.  5  Martial,  ix.  4.  7  Procop.  De  Bell.  Vanil.  i.  5. 

1  Canina,  Arch.  Ant.  torn.  iii.  p.  203.  "  Micron.  nd\.  Jos  in.  lib.  ii.  cxtr. ;  Cassiod.  Var. 

4  Rone.  Chron  p.  465  ;  Oros.  vii.  16.  lib.  vii.  6.  *  Marli.ini.  Topog.  ii.  1. 

*  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  10.  14.  «  Zosim.  v.  38.         "■  Mai.  .Spicily.  Rom.  tout.  ii.  p.  221. 
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probably  the  Capitoline,  on  the  left.    In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  powerful 
family  of  the  Corsi  held  the  south-western  part  of  the  hill,  and,  as  was  so  common  at  that 
period,  converted  the  ancient  buildings  into  fortresses  and  defensible  towers. 
Ci<xndCi "'i't "*    These  strongholds  were  taken  and  retaken,  demolished  and  rebuilt  again 
and  again  during  those  dark  and  turbulent  ages ;  and  thus  the  Capitoline 
Temple,  like  other  great  edifices  in  Rome,  disappeared  stone  by  stone.    Yet  the  mention 
in  a  Hull  of  Anacletus  II.  about  the  year  1134,'  and  in  the  "Mirabilia  Urbis,"  a  work 
of  the  twelfth  century,  of  a  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  western  height,  seems  to  show 
that  the  ruins  at  least  were  recognisable  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.    The  last  remains 
we  hear  of  are  those  mentioned  by  Poggio  and  Flavio  Hlondo,  who  speak  of  a  huge 
portion  of  a  gateway  and  some  columns  near  the  Church  of  S.  Salvatorc  in 
S  Al'-rtmij       Maximis.5    The  site  of  this  church  is  well  known,  as  it  was  not  demolished 
till  1587.    It  stood  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  Caflfarclli  height,  near  a  road 
leading  from  the  hill  to  the  Velabrum,  probably  the  Via  di  Monte  Caprino.  The 
testimony  of  the  ancient  Italian  topographers  is  almost  unanimous  in  identifying  this 
church  with  the  temple,  and  the  name  "in  Maximis"  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  title 
of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus.3 

With  the  exception  of  the  Temples  of  Tides  and  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  the  utmost 
uncertainty  prevails  about  the  position  of  most  of  the  minor  temples  situated  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  ambiguity  of  the  names  Capitol ium, 
Arx,  and  Mons  Tarpeius.    The  most  ancient  of  all  was  the  small  Chapel  of 
/'SnZ-      J»Pitcr  Feretrius,  founded  by  Romulus  on  occasion  of  his  having  slain  with 
his  own  hand  the  king  of  the  C.eninenses.4    Dionysius  states  that  the  base  of 
the  chapel,  which  was  still  extant  in  his  time,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  length.5 
But  though  this  building  is  always  said  to  be  "  in  Capitolio,"  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  it  was 
upon  the  south-western  height* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  built  by  Augustus  in  gratitude 
for  his  preservation,  when  a  servant  carrying  a  torch  before  his  litter  in  Spain  was  struck 
down  by  lightning.7    This  temple  was  certainly  upon  the  same  part  of  the 
J"f'Ur7'"""J-   i,iu  as  tnc  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  not  far  distant  from  it,  for  Augustus,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  placed  a  bell  upon-  the  top  of  it,  meaning  to  signify  that  Jupiter 
Tonans  was  intended  to  act  as  porter  at  the  gate  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
M„rsllu».    Maximus  s     Augustus  appears  also  to  have  built  a  small  chapel  to  Mars 
Ultor  on  the  Capitol,  besides  that  in  his  Forum,  in  commemoration  of  the  recapture  of  the 
military  eagles  lost  by  Crassus.0 

The  Temple  of  Fides  is  one  of  the  larger  and  most  frequently  mentioned  temples  of 
the  Capitol.    It  was  first  built  by  Numa,  and  then  restored  in  the  First  Punic  War  by 

1  Sec  Prellcr.  in  Schneid.  Philulogus.  1846,  p.  104.  of  the  hill  in  his  time  :  "  Alio  radici  del  Campidoglio, 

«  PoKKio,  I)e  Var.  Urb.  Rom.  ;  Flav.  lilondus,  Inst,  ovc  hora  si  vede  la  Chicsa  di  San  Salvador  in 

Rom.  i.  74.  in  Grav.  Thesaurus.  Gamucci,  the  second  Massimi." 

edition  of  whose  book.  "  Antichita  di  Roma,"  was  pub-  »  Albcrtint.  De  Mtrab.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  ;  Marl.  ii.  4. 

lished  in  156.;,  says  :  "  II  Tcmpio  di  Giove  Ottimo  *  Livy,  i.  to,  33  ;  iv.  20.          »  Dionys.  ii.  34. 

Massimo  editicato  da  Tarqninio  Supcrbo.  era  dalla  *  Monum.  Ancyr.  tab.  iv. 

parte  del  Campidoglio  che  risguarda  la  |>i;u/a  mon-  r  Suet.  Oct.  29  ;  Mon.  Anc.  iv ;  I'lin.  xxxvi.  (>,  8  ; 

tanara"  [S.W.   summit^.     He   also   mentions  the  Dion  Cass.  liv.  4.                       !  Suet.  Oct.  91. 

church  of  S.  Salvatorc  in  Maximis  as  at  the  SAY.  end  *  Dion  Cass.  liv.  8  ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  579. 
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Atilius  Calatinus  and  .Kmilius  Scaurus.1    Meetings  of  the  Senate  could  be  held  in  it, 
and  it  was  here  that,  during  the  Gracchan  tumults,  the  sitting  was  held  when,  gradually 
excited  by  vehement  denunciatory  speeches,  the  Senators  at  last  rushed  out, 
headed  by  Scipio  Nasica,  and  murdered  Tiberius  Gracchus,  near  the  statues  of  UmfJe^lM' 
the  seven  kings,  which  stood  at  the  door  of  the  temple."    Canina,  seeing  that  the  existence 
of  this  large  temple  on  the  Capitol  near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  fatal  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  latter  temple  was  on  the  Ara  C.eli,  has  made  an  attempt  to  transplant  it  to  the 
Palatine,  but  without  any  success.    The  passages  of  Cicero  and  Appian,  which  vouch  for 
its  situation,  are  too  distinct  to  he  explained  away.    With  this  Temple  of      Ttmfh-s  <>/ 
Fides  Cicero  mentions  also  a  Temple  of  Mens  as  restored  by  Scaurus.*     .!/,«.-,  /',««.< 
L.  Otacilius  Crassus,  TY.ctor  in  n.c.  217,  had  vowed  this  temple,  and  it  was  ^"'r,vro. 
built  close  to  another  sacred  to  Venus  Frycina,  vowed  at  the  same  time  by       ,„iJ  0/1. 
Q.  Fabtus  Maximum  after  the  battle  of  Trasimcnus.4     Chapels  of  Venus  cA<if,t<.</ 
Capitolina,  Venus  Victrix,  and  Ops  are  also  mentioned  as  having  been  built  Ju^m. 
on  the  Capitol,  and  two  Chapels  of  Jupiter  without  further  titles/' 

The  Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  dedicated  by  Marius,  must  also  have  stood  upon 
the  south-western  summit,  for  Festus  says  that  Marius  was  obliged  to  build  it  of  rather 
low  dimensions,  lest  the  augurs  should  order  its  demolition  if  it  obscured  the 
view  from  the  Auguraculum."    Now,  as  the  augurs  always  faced  the  south  or      T.-mfit  of 
east  in  taking  the  auspices,  this  temple  could  not  well  have  stood  in  their  Vntur. 
way  if  it  had  been  on  the  northern  part  of  the  hill,  even  if  we  place  the 
Auguraculum  as  far  north  as  possible.    It  was  also  of  considerable  size,  for  one  of  the 
decrees  respecting  Cicero's  return  was  passed  in  it  by  the  Senate.7     The  building  is 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  and  also  in  two  inscriptions,  as  the  work  of  Marius.8    He  had 
erected  two  trophies  at  Rome,  one  in  commemoration  of  his  Jitgurthinc,  the  other  of  his 
Cimbric  victories;"  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Jugurthine  trophy  stood  near  or  in  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  other  on  the  Esquiline,  for  we  find 
that  I'ropertius  and  Dion  Cassius,  speaking  of  Cleopatra's  ambition  to  preside  in  the 
Capitoline  law-courts,  connect  these  with  the  statues  and  arms  of  Marius,  evidently  alluding 
to  a  trophy.10 

The  principal  Temple  of  Fortune  was  upon  the  Ouirinal,  but  there  was  also  a  Temple 
of  Fortuna  l'rimigenia  on  the  Capitol,  near  the  Porta  Stercoraria,  if  wc  arc  to  accept 
Nibby's  ingenious  conjecture,  that  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  alludes  to  this  i-wtmm 
temple  when  he  says  that  the  Romans  thought  a  dunghill  the  proper  n 
place  for  the  fickle  goddess."    The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Custos,  erected  by  /•'•"</i<<««. 
Domitian,  has  been  previously  mentioned  ;  ami  there  was  also  a  Temple  of  Heneficium, 
built  by  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitol.12    When  to  all  these  temples  and  chapels  of 

1  Plut.  Num.  16;  Livy.  i.  21  ;  tie.  De  Nat.  Poor.  "  Vitruv.  Pr;rf.  vii.  17,  iii-  2,  5  ;   Orclli,  Inscr. 

ii.  23.        *  Appian,  1$.  C.  i.  16  ;  Val,  Max.  iii.  2,  17.  543  ;  Nardini.  Rom.  Aril.  iii.  p.  13& 

'  Cicero,  loc.  cit. ;  I'Uit.  De  Fort.  Horn.  to.  "  Val.  Max.  vi.  9,  14. 

4  Livy,  xxii.  10,  x.xiii.  31  ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  241.  Dion  Cass.  1. 4  ;  Piopcrt.  i«i.(iv.)  1 ',45!  Mcrivalc, 

1  Suet.  Cal,  7;  Galb.  18;    Fast.  Amit.  viii.  Id.  Hist,  of  Romans,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 

Oct.  ;  I  .ivy,  xxxix.  32  ;  xxxv.  41.       •  Festus.  p.  322.  11  lavy,  xxix.  36  :  Plut.  De  Fort.  Rom.  10  ;  Nibby, 

7  Cic.  Pro  Scst.  54  ;  De  Div.  i.  2R  ;  Val.  Max.  i  7.  Foro  Romano,  p.  145  !  Clem.  Alex.  Protrcpt.  iv.  51, 

5.    Valerius  confounds  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  with  p.  56,  ed.  Dindorf. 

this  temple.  Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  34. 
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the  gods,  glittering  with  gold  and  marble,  we  add  a  countless  host  of  statues,  monuments, 
and  trophies,  commemorating  all  the  ]>rinci|wl  persons  and  events  of  Roman  history, 
the  space  of  the  Ara  Cali  seems  far  too  small  for  their  reception.  Senilis 
says  that  the  statues  of  all  the  gods  were  placed  in  the  Capitol.1  The  seven 
kings  of  Rome  were  commemorated  in  like  manner,2  and  the  colossal  figures  of  Jupiter 
and  Apollo,  the  former  of  which  was  visible  from  the  Alban  mount,  towered  above  the  rest.5 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  are  spoken  of  as  situated  "in  Capitolio,"  and  none 
of  them  "  in  Arte  ;"  and  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  words  "  in  Capitolio*'  are 
sometimes  ambiguous,  yet  it  seems  more  natural  that  these  various  minor  buildings  and 
monuments  should  cluster  immediately  round  the  great  national  temple  than  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  citadel.  It  may  lie,  at  all  events,  fairly  concluded  from  the 
evidence  before  us.  that  the  number  of  buildings  immediately  surrounding  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  was  far  greater  than  that  of  tho-e  in  the  Arx,  and  that  the  larger  summit 
of  the  hill  ought  therefore  to  be  assigned  to  the  former. 

Only  two  temples  are  known  to  have  stood  upon  the  north-eastern  height,  the  Temple 
of  Juno  Moncta  anil  a  small  Chapel  of  Concord.    Of  these  the  former  was  originally  vowed 
rrm-!,  ,.f  7„r,„   ■>>'  <-"amillus,  and  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Titus  Tatius  and  Manlius, 
ji/i-r/./ii.       the  preserver  of  the  Capitol.1     The  latter  was  vowed  by  L.  Manlius,  Pro: tor 
'  in  (iaul  in  U.i  .  2\^,  on  occasion  of  a  mutiny  among  his  troops,  and  was 

built  two  years  afterwards  in  the  citadel/'  This  Chapel  of  Concord  was, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  brief  mention  of  it  by  I. ivy.  a  different  building  from  the 
much  more  important  Temple  of  Concord  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  near  the  Forum,  the 
ruins  of  which  have  been  described  above.'5  It  is  to  this  latter  and  larger  temple  that  Ovid 
alludes  in  the  well-known  passage  of  his  "  Fasti,"  where  he  describes  its  restoration,  and 
adds  the  most  important  fact,  that  it  stood  under  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moncta/  Such  at 
least  seems  to  be  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  thus  understood  it  furnishes 
us  with  a  valuable  confirmatory  proof  that  the  Arx  was  upon  the  Ara  Ca  li  height.  For 
we  know,  by  the  positive  testimony  of  I. ivy  and  Ovid,''  that  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moncta 
was  on  the  Arx,  and  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  the  head  of  the  Forum  and 
its  connexion  with  Camillus  are  not  open  to  any  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  only  in  order 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  untenable  hypothesis  that  the  Arx  was  on  the  Caflarelli 
height,  that  the  groundless  assumption  has  been  made  that  there  were  two  considerable 
Temples  of  Concord,  the  one  upon  the  Arx,  the  other  at  the  head  of  the  Forum  ;  for  there 
is  positively  no  evidence  for  placing  the  Temple  of  Concord  built  by  Camillus  upon  the 
Arx,  and  separating  it  from  the  temple  at  the  head  of  the  Forum.  The  importance  of 
the  occasion  which  it  commemorated,  and  the  suitability  of  a  situation  near  the  old 
meeting-place  (Comitium)  of  the  Gentes,  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  temple  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  found  behind  the  Arch  of  Sevenis. 
The  steps  mentioned  by  Ovid  led  up  from  this  spot,  past  the  Career  and  the  Basilica 

1  Scrv.  Ad  Aln.  ii.  319.  *  App.  1$.  C  i.  16.  xl.  51  ;  Suit.  Cal.  34.    Sec  I'ropcrt.  iv.  11,  46:  "Jura 

•  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  7.  18.    A  statue  of  Scipio  dare  ct  statuas  inter  ct  arma  Man  " 

Asialicus  in  ("reek  dress  stood  on  the  Capitol  (Momm-        4  l.isy,  vi.  20;  l'lut.  Cam.  36  ;  Ov.  Fasti,  vi.  183. 

•sen.  book  ii.  chap.  ix.  p.  494'.  and  a  triumphal  arch        '  Livy.  xxii.  33.  •  Chap.  vi.  p.  9a 

of  Nero  (Vac.  Ann.  xv.  18).  Occasional  clearances  were        '  Ov.  Fasti,  i.  637. 

made,  and  some  of  the  statues,  &c  removed.    Livy,        ■  Livy,  vi.  20;  Ovid,  Fasti,  vi.  183. 
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Opimia,  to  the  Temple  of  Juno  M  on  eta  on  the  Ara  Cx\'\  height.  The  title  "  Moncta  " 
appears  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Greek  M»^o<ri/t^.'  The  temple  became  in  later  times 
the  Mint  of  Rome.* 

The  above-mentioned  temples  are  the  only  buildings  on  the  Arx  of  which  we  have 
positive  information.  There  were  also  some  consecrated  localities  there,  the  exact  situation 
of  which  cannot  be  determined.  Livy  mentions  the  custom  observed  by  the  ^  ^ 
Fctiales  when  concluding  a  treaty  of  taking  consecrated  boughs  (verbena) 
from  the  Arx  ;  and  doubtless  there  were  some  trees  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  enclosed.3 
There  was  also  a  place  where  the  Rex  sacriticulus,  at  the  feast  of  the  Nonalia 
on  the  nones  of  the  month,  proclaimed  the  feast  days  to  be  observed  in  the 
following  month.4  Hut  the  most  sacred  spot  upon  the  Arx  was  the  Auguraculum,  whence 
from  the  days  of  T.  Tatius  or  of  Numa  the  augurs  were  accustomed  to 
observe  the  heavens  for  signs  of  the  Divine  will.''  This  was  probably  a  lofty 
platform  or  pulpit  of  stone,  raised  above  the  surrounding  buildings  so  as  to  afford  a  wide 
prospect,  where  the  augur,  looking  generally  towards  the  south,  marked  out  his  templum  and 
took  his  observations.  An  argument  not  without  weight  has  been  drawn  from  this  position 
of  the  Auguraculum  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Arx  was  upon  the  Caffarclli  height. 
For,  it  is  urged,  the  view  from  the  Ara  Cadi  would  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  the 
temples  upon  the  other  height,  which  lies  nearly  due  south.  There  is  not,  however, 
much  reality  in  this  objection.  The  Ara  Cadi  height  is  about  fifteen  feet  higher  than 
the  Caffarelli,  and  as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  upon  the  latter  is  known  to  have  been  a 
comparatively  low  structure,  perhaps  partly  in  order  not  to  obstruct  the  view  from  the 
opposite  height,  and  the  Auguraculum  was  most  likely  raised  upon  a  tower,  the  augurs 
may  easily  have  been  able  to  see  over  the  temple  roof.0  Even  if  this  be  not  admitted,  is 
there  any  impossibility  in  the  supposition  that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  the  rules  applied  to  ordinary  temples  and  houses  ?  Marius,  it  is  true,  was  obliged 
to  make  his  Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue  of  low  proportions,  in  order  not  to  obscure 
the  view  of  the  augurs ;  and  the  case  of  Claudius  Centumahis,  who  was  ordered  by  the 
augurs  to  lower  his  house  on  the  C;elian,  is  well  known.7  Hut  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
case  of  Marius,  at  least,  their  jealousy  of  a  parvenu  induced  the  aristocratic  College  of 
Augurs  to  raise  the  objection. 

The  Sacra  Via  is  said  by  Varro  to  have  had  one  termination  in  the  Arx,  while  the 
other  was  at  the  Chapel  of  Strenia,  near  the  Coliseum,  whence  the  sacred 
boughs  were  brought  on  New  Years  Day,  originally  to  Titus  Tatius,  at  his  T™™*f 
house  in  the  Arx.    Hence  afterwards  the  annual  custom  of  the  angurium 
salutis  and  the  New  Year's  gifts  to  the  Emperor  arose,  which  was  then  extended  to 
private  life,  and  survives  in  the  French  e'/rennes  (streiiitc).s     Augustus,  who  gradually 


1  Cic.  Dc  Div.  i.  45,  101  ;  l)c  Nat.  Dcor.  iii.  18. 

*  Livy,  vi.  20  ;  Suidas  in  vac. 

*  Livy,  i.  24  ;  xxx.  43. 

4  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  28.  "  Paul.  Diac.  p.  1 8. 

«  See  Hecker,  Handb.  Rom.  Ant.  Th.  ii.  I,  S.  313, 
Note.  The  Auguraculum  was  the  place  from  which 
the  limits  of  the  city  were  defined,  and  according  to 
the  Etruscan  rites  the  augur  in  so  doing  faced  to  the 


west.  He  would  thus  have  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  left,  which  was  the  lucky  side.  Hecker,  Handb. 
iv.  8.357.  This  explains  Nisscn's  difficulty.  Set- 
Das  Templum,  §  143,  211. 

7  Kestus,  p.  322  ;  Cic.  Uc  Off.  iii.  16,  66  ;  Vat 
Max  viii.  2,  1. 

*  Van-o,  v.  47  ;  Symmach.  Ep.  x.  3;  ;  Cicero. 
Lejig.  ii.  8  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23  ;  Suet.  Tib.  34,  &c. 
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united  in  himself  all  priestly  as  well  as  political  functions,  seems  to  have  transferred 
the  Auguraculum  to  the  Palatine  (possibly  to  the  ancient  site  whence  Romulus  was 
said  to  have  seen  the  vultures  in  his  contest  with  Remus  for  the  supremacy),  for  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  Regionarii  as  situated  on  the  l'alatine.1  This 
removal  of  the  Auguraculum,  as  l'rellcr  remarks,  was  one  cause  of  the  disuse  of  the 
name  "  Arx"  in  later  times,  and  the  application  of  the  name  '•  Capitolium "  to  the 
whole  hill. 

Between  the  two  summits  of  the  hill  was  a  space  enclosed  with  a  wall,  supposed  to  be 
^  f  the  site  of  the  Asylum  opened  by  Romulus,  whatever  that  may  have  been.' 

It  was  possibly  a  temple  of  refuge,  the  safety  of  which  Romulus  undertook 
to  guarantee.     At  all  events  there  was  a  temple   near  the  same  place,  according  to 
7>r«*,v ,/      Dionysius  and  Livy,  but  the  name  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  was 
A<ylum.       not  known  even  in  their  time.11    Besides  this  temple  of  an  unknown  deity, 
f     there  stood  also  in  the  depression  between  the  two  summits  the  Temple 
i:-jH,-,ur.      of  Vejupiter,  with  a  very  ancient  statue  of  that  god  made  of  cypress 
w  .:. 1 

The  Tarpeian  Rock,  whence  criminals  were  hurled,  was,  according  to  the  older 
Italian  topographers,  down  to  the  time  of  Nardini,  placed  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  hill  towards  the  Tiber,  where  the  Piazza  Montanara  now  is.  But 
'  "S"'""  "  Dureau  de  la  Malic,  in  the  "  Memoircs  de  l'Academie "  for  1819,  pointed 
out  that  this  was  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  Dionysius,  who  says  that  it  was  over 
the  Forum,  and  that  the  executions  took  place  in  full  view  of  all  the  people/'  This  would 
.seem  to  place  it  on  the  south-east  side  towards  the  Palatine,  near  S.  Maria  della  Conso- 
lazione.  Becker's  objection  that  the  hill  is  less  steep  there  than  at  the  western  edge  may 
be  met  by  the  fact  that  several  large  masses  of  rock  art:  recorded  to  have  fallen  down  from 
this  spot,  and  therefore  the  face  of  the  cliff  is  entirely  changed.'1  The  further  objection, 
that  the  criminals  would  have  fallen  into  the  Vicus  Jugarius.  instead  of  which  they  ought, 
according  to  custom,  to  have  been  cast  over  the  city  walls,  seems  to  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  criminals  were  always  thrown  over  the  walls,  no  proof  of  which  has  been  adduced. 
Tradition  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  localities,  and  therefore  the  passages  of 
Dionysius  above  quoted  must  be  held  at  present  decisive  in  favour  of  the  side  towards  the 
Palatine  and  l"orum. 

Some  of  the  streets  and  localities  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hill  can  be 
partially  identified.    The  Clivus  Capitolinus  began  to  ascend  the  hill  near  the  Temple 
of  Saturn,  which  is  now  proved  to  be  the  ruin  with  eight  columns  still 
standing.7    Ascending  along  the  northern  side  of  the  temple,  the  road,  after 


joining  the  street  which  led  up  from  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  turned  to  the  right, 
and  wound  up  to  the  Capitol,  passing  over  a  part  of  the  Intermontium.  The  outer  gates 
of  the  Capitol  were  possibly  near  the  corner  of  the  Tabularium,  where  the  modern  road 
ascends  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio. 

1  Sec  above,  chap.  viii.  p.  158.  '  Vitruv.  iv.  8, 4  ;  (icll.v.     ;  I'lin.  X.  H.  xvi.  40,  79. 

*  Sec  Classical  Museum,  vol,  iii.  p.  190  ;  Livy,  i.  8  ;  '  Pionys.  viii.  78  ;  vii.  3;. 

Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  19  ;  Veil.  i.  N,  6.  *  Livy,  jcxxv.  21  ;  Kluv.  Blond.  Inst.  Rom.  ii.  58. 

»  Pionys.  ii.  15  ;  Livy,  ii.  1.  7  Serv.  Ad  .-En.  ii.  u6,  viii.  319  ;  Fcstus,  p.  322. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  Tabularium,  and  near  the  Career  and  Temple  of  Concord, 
there  was  a  block  of  houses  called  the  Insula  Argentaria     and  hence  a  street  led  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  called  the  Clivus  Argcntarius,  nearly  corresponding  to  Clhmt 
the  present  Salita  di  Marforio.    It  ran  past  the  Tomb  of  Bibulus  and  the  ■■i'£fHtariul- 
Arcus  Manus  Carnca.%  into  the  main  street  called  the  Via  I -at a,  which  was  /jX/Jjf 
nearly  identical  in  direction  with  the  modern  Corso.    The  Tomb  of  Bibulus   Amu  Manm 
and  the  other  anonymous  tomb  near  it,  situated  in  the  line  of  this  ancient  Carnt*. 
street,  are  only  interesting  as  marking  the  former  limits  of  the  city.    Both  tombs  were 
probably  outside  the  ancient  walls,  not  far  from  the  1'orta  Ratumena.     On  this  road, 
opposite  to  the  Career,  stood,  according  to  the  "  Mirabilia,"  the  reclining  statue  of  the 
river-god  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.     It  was  called  "  Marforio,"  a  corruption  of 
"  Mars  in  Fnro,"  and  gave  the  name  to  the  street.2 

The  Tomb  of  Bibulus  stands  close  by  the  junction  of  the  modern  streets  of  Macel 
de'  Corvi  and  Marforio.  The  front  of  it  only  can  be  seen,  as  the  rest  is  built  into 
the  wall  of  a  house.    The  inscription  is  as  follows:— 

■ 

c.  port. u  to.  i..  v.  mi'.vio.  ai;i>.  pi.,  honoris 

VIRTVllSOVi;  CAVSSA  SI.NATVS 
CONSVITO  POPVLKJVIi  JVSSV  l.OCVS 
MONVMKNTO    OYO    IPSE    POS  TERITOVH 
FJVS    INHUKKNTVR    PVHI.K'li    DATVS  EST. 

The  same  inscription  was  also  placed  on  the  side  of  the  tomb,  where  the  beginning  of 
it  may  still  be  seen.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  privilege  of  being  buried  within  the 
walls  was  granted  to  Bibulus  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
forbade  any  corpse  to  be  buried  or  burnt  within  the  city  walls.  Had  this  been  the  case, 
the  exemption  would  have  been  expressly  mentioned  in  the  inscription  ;  and  besides  this, 
the  course  of  the  Servian  wall,  which  crossed  the  depression  between  the  Quirinal  and 
Capitoline,  would  naturally  exclude  the  tomb.  An  Tulilc,  of  the  name  C.  Bibulus,  is 
mentioned  in  the  "Annals"  of  Tacitus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.M.  2  2*  and  the  mixed 
Italo-Grccian  style  of  the  tomb  agrees  tolerably  well  with  this  date.  The  whole  is  built  of 
travertine,  and  the  basement  is  of  the  simplest  description  possible,  Four  Doric  pilasters, 
with  Attic  bases,  surmounted  by  an  Ionic  entablature  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  fruit 
and  ox-skulls,  form  the  whole  decoration  of  the  front. 

From  the  Via  Argentaria,  which  passed  over  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  hill,  another 
street  branched  off  near  the  Tomb  of  Bibulus,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Pedacchia, 
and  passed  under  the  northern  side  of  the  hill.  This  is  called  in  a  Bull  gf  Anacletus  the 
"  Via  I'ublica  qu;e  ducit  sub  Capitolium."    Many  of  the  houses  on  the  side 

r     i       i  t-      ti     t         i  •  ii-iii  -  m         lt        m  ,       .  J  Ul  /\iiiutt. 

of  the  v  la  I  cdacchia  next  to  the  hill  have  portions  of  walls  of  great  antiquity 

about  them,  and  chambers  excavated  in  the  tufa  of  the  hill  behind  them  to  a  great  depth, 

showing  that  the  direction  of  the  ancient  street  was  not  far  from  that  of  the  modern 

1  OrJo  Bencdicti,  \  51,  in  Mabillon,  Mus.  ItaL     win's  I'hilolopus,  1846,  p.  104. 
lorn.  ii.  p.  143  ;  Mirabilia  Romx,  cd.  l'arthcy,  Merlin,        '  Mirabilia  Roma-,  cd.  Parthey.p.  20. 
1869,  p.  19  ;  Hulla  Anaclcli.  ap.  l'rcllcr,  in  Schncidc-        »  Tac  Ann.  iii.  52. 
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Via  Pedacchia.1  The  Clivus  Asyli  possibly  lid  up  to  the  Intcrmontiuni  from  this  street 
The  same  street  was  probably  continued  along  the  north-eastern  foot  of  the  hill  until,  near 
the  Tordi  Spccchi.  it  met  the  principal  road  which  entered  the  city  from  the  Circus  Flaminius 
passing  through  the  Carmcntal  gate.  Near  this  gate,  which  mu.st  be  placed  between  the 
Theatrum  Marcelli  and  the  hill,  was  the  open  space  of  the  .Fquiinadium, 
.hquim.rhHm.  ^  lamb-market  was  held  for  the  supply  of  sacrificial  victims  to  the 

numerous  temples  in  the  neighbourhood.-  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  house  of  Sp.  M.elius. 
which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  for  his  political  offences.11  I-'rotn  the  .Fquimalittm  the 
Vicus  Jugarius  ]tassed  along  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  -Arch  of  Tiberius. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  .lujuim. ilium  stood  the  Flephantus  Ilerbarius.  mentioned 
by  the  "  Rcgionarii  "  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  Kitisicdlen,  and  some  other  mediaeval 
writers.     The  Hull  of  Anadctus  above  quoted  describes  a  large  temple  as 
/..',/*»«/»..    stamJinjT  just  above  this  statue  of  an  Klcphant  on  the  hill,  a  notice  w  hich  has 
been  suppose.!  by  1'reller  to  ])oint  to  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus.4    Not  far  from  the  .Fquim;ilium.  and  somewhere  near  the  modem  Pia/./a  Montanara, 
/'.-r.-v.-T     was  a  cloister  or  portico  bordering  the  street,  called  IWticns  Critiorum.  We 
Cnm'rum.    have  a  Basilica  Jovis  mentioned  in  the  "  <  )rdo  Hencdicti  "  near  this,  but  whether 
there  is  here  any  allusion  to  the  Temple  of  the  Capitolinc  Jupiter  is  very  uncertain.5. 

The  position  of  the  Centum  Gradus  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  attack 
of  the  Vitellians  is  cpnte  uncertain.    I  shouhl  be  inclined  to  [)lace  them  somewhere  on 
rn;Mi.-j ./    the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  near  the  Via  di  Monte  Tarpeio,  since  Tacitus 
connects  them  with  the  Tarpcian  Rock* 

'  Bunsen.  Bcvhr.  Rom.  iii.  I,  4  5  ;  I'reltcr,  loc.  tit.  ;  *  l'iclkr,  Note  102.    Miralvllia  Kum.r.  cd.  I'arlhc). 

Reber,  Kutneii  Rums,  p.  201.  p.  |X.    An  acenuni  of  the  various  treatises  which  arc 

1  Cic.  Do  Div.  ii.  17,  3S  ;  l.ivy,  xxwiii.  28.  "in  comprised  under  the  name  of  "  Mir.diilia "  will  he 

Cipitolio."  found   in   Dr.  J.  (i.    I'h.  (ii.i^r's   "  Beitrajje  nir 

*  Varro,  I-  L.  v.  157  ;  l.ivy,  iv.  16.  Lileratur  und  Safeties  Mittelalteis."    Dresden,  1850. 

*  Prellcr.  loc.  eit.  p.  102.  •  Tac.  Mist.  iii.  71. 


Note  A,  pp.  164,  169.— The  C aim toi.ini;  Plan.1 

Panvitiius,  in  Mai's  "  Spicilegiuni,"  viii.  654.  in  the  introduction  to  his  "Imago  Antiqiue  Crhis," 
1558,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  l'iatna  Capitolina  : — "Severi  Imperatons 
principatu  ul  ex  nurmurca  inscription.;  liquet  lapidcis  talmlis  airur.t.'.m  totius  uibis  i<  hnographiam 
inci.lerunt,  qux  jiortico  Teiiqili  I'rbis  Koiikc  longo  tempore  aflixa  cum  iiiijx*rii  et  urliis  interitu  ignis  vi 
rnnscissa  corruit.  ('ujus  infmita  piene  martnorca  I'nistula,  et  aliquot  tnlmlas  triennio  ante  /«  aiw/v  </ut 
tmst/ictr  SS.  Ci'sma  ,t  Damiant  aJi<i,,t,  quam  I'rbis  Tenqiluni  fuisse  prater  s.  riptornm  attctoritatein 
co  ctiam  testimonio  eolifirmari  potest,  ruderihus  all.-  egestis.  casu  aliquot  fossores  terrx  viscera  lucri 
causa  perscrutantes  invenere.  Ka  fragment!  a  Torquato  eomite,  ejus  eampi  |ios.sess<>re,  Alexandra 
Cardinali  Farnesio  dono  data,  in  ejus  ajdibus  me  cu.stodc  diligenter  asservantur." 

1  Sec  Becker,  Handb.  i.  .S.  xii,  and  74;  Jordan,  in  Canina,  Indicazione,  Prof,  p.  25  ;  Archxologia  of  the 
Monatsboricht  dor  Preussisch.  Akad.  1807.  p.  5:6;      London  Soc.  of  Ant.  vol.  xlii.  pi.  1.  p.  II. 
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damned,  in  his  "  Antic  luta  di  Roma."  p.  33,  says  of  the  Pianta  : — "S'  c  ritrovato  nei  tempi  nostri 
per  M.  Giovanni  Antonio  I>osi  da  Sun  I ii'iiunuiui,  giovane  virtuoso,  architetto  etl  antiquario  di  non 
poca  espeita/.ione  ttt/itro  al  dclto  teinpio  (S.  Cosina  e  Damiano)  una  fac<  iata  nella  quale  era  il  ciisegno 
clella  c  itta  di  Roma  ion  pirte  dcgli  edili/i  pill  antic  hi  ili  quei  tempi."  Maminio  Vacca,  "  Memorie," 
No.  1  (Nardnn's  '•  Roma  Antica."  vol.  iv.)  says  :— "  Mi  ricorlaaver  veduto  cavare  <//</>«  alia  Chiesa  de' 
SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano  e  vi  fu  imvata  la  pi.mta  di  Roma  protilata  in  manno,  e  de'.tn  piant.i  scrviva  jier 
incrostatura  al  mum  ;  certa  cosa  e  ehe  detto  teinpio  fosse  cdifuato  ad  ocore  di  Romolo  e  Rerno 
fabbi'iculoii  di  Roma  :  ed  al  prcsentc  delta  pianta  si  ritrova  nell'  antiquario  del  Cardinal  Farncse." 

It  is  to  l>e  observed  that  l'anvinius  speaks  of  the  plan  as  found  near  the  church,  Gamucci  in  the 
church,  and  Vacca  behind  the  ehunh  on  a  wall.  Jordan  thinks  that  the  plan  was  lymj  about  near 
the  plac  d  where  the  church  was  to  be  built,  in  fragments,  the  most  considerable  of  w  hich  were  used 
to  cover  part  of  the  walls  when  the  church  was  built. 

The  date  of  this  discovery  is  fixed  to  the  interval  between  1558  and  1565.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Panvinius  in  his  edition  of  155S.  but  he  speaks  of  it  in  his  sc<  ond  edition  as  having  been  discovered 
"triennin  ante."  Cuniuci,  whose  book  was  published  1565,  mentions  the  discovery,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  plan  was  first  published  by  Bcllori  in  167  5.  He  says  that  the  fragments  were  kept  in  the 
Faniese  palace,  but  that  Fulvius  (rrsinus  had  a  copv  on  paper  of  them,  which  afterwards  was  pl.ic  cd 
in  the  \  atican  library.  Jordan  gives  an  account  of  this  MS.  ((."oil.  Wat.  34,39!.  Some  parts  of  it 
were  apparently  lost  in  binding  up  the  sheets  on  which  the  plan  was  sketched.  Seventy-four  out  of 
the  167  fragments  given  by  Bcllori  are  wanting.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lic-llori  copied  the  MS. 
of  Fulvius  L  r^inus.  and  it  seems  strange  that  he  does  not  mention  the  large  number  of  portions  which 
are  wanting.  The  architect  Dosi,  mentioned  by  Connect,  may  possibly  have  made  Hie  original 
plan,  soon  after  the  discover),  at  the  ilcire  of  Torquato  c>r  Cardinal  Alex,  Farncse. 

Bellori's  copy  is  reproduced  in  ( Ir.ev ius'  Thesaurus,  tome  iv.  17,5;.  The  fragments  were  placed 
by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1742  on  the  walls  of  the  stain  ase  of  the  Capitoline  Museum  in  twenty-six 
groups.    Engravings  of  them  have  since  been  published  at  the  Calcografia  Caruerale. 

The  inscription  by  l'iranesi  at  the  Capitoline  Museum  speaks  of  some  fragments,  published  by 
lic-llori,  having  been  lost  since  his  lime.  These  are  restored  from  his  book,  and  marked  with  an 
asterisk  in  the  Capitoline  collection.  Six  groups  are  placed  there  which  are  not  contained  in  Itellori's 
ropy  or  in  the  Vatican  MS.  These  six  musi  therefore  have  been  lost  before  the  plan  in  the  Vatican 
library  was  made,  and  have  now  been  found  by  accident  or  by  further  search,  l'iranesi  gives  the 
whole  twenty  six  groups  in  his  first  volume  of  "Antiquities."  Rome,  1756. 

The  six  groups  of  fragments  mentioned  in  the  inscription  at  the  Capitoline  Museum  as  not 
contained  in  Bellori  were  engraved  for  the  Calcografia  Camcrale  in  1764  by  Canute.  The  twenty 
groups  of  Bcllori  are  published  by  Canina  on  the  margin  of  his  map  of  Rome  on  a  reduced  scale. 

1'nfortunately  liellori's  copy  of  the  Vatic  an  drawing  is  not  always  accurate.  Jordan  has  pointed 
out  several  instances  in  which  he  has  made  unwarranted  assumptions  or  omitted  pans  of  the  original. 
The  restorations  on  the  Capitoline  staircase  partake  of  course  of  this  uncertainty.  (Mouatsbericht 
dcr  preussisc  h.  Akad.  1S67,  p.  540.) 

The  marble  used  in  the  plan  is  an  inferior  kind  of  white  Carrara,  with  bluish  veins.  The 
average  thickness  of  the  plates  can  hardly  be  determined  with  accuracy.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
tiorder  or  division  into  sections,  so  that  M.  Jordan  thinks  that  it  cannot  have  l>ecn  fastened  upon 
the  wall  like  Agrippa's  map  of  the  world  or  the  Fasti  Consulares,  but  was  more  probably  used  as  a 
pavement. 

The  si/.e  of  the  whole  can  only  be  approximately  ascertained.  The  twenty-six  large  frames  which 
now  contain  the  fragments,  but  are  not  quite  filled  by  them,  occupy  an  area  of  about  162  square  feet. 
The  radius  of  the  Rotunda  of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano  is  about  twenty-three  feet,  so  that  it  is 
large  enough  to  have  contained  a  plan  three  times  the  size.  'Hie  plan  included  all  the  fourteen 
regions,  fragments  of  all  except  the  second,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  still  remaining,  and  the  scale  was 
about  (Canina,  "  Indicaz."  p.  29)  ^  Jcth  of  the  actual  sue  of  the  localities  represented.    Buildings  and 
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streets  of  all  kinds,  anil  not  only  the  prim ipal  buildings  of  the  c  ity,  are  represented  We  possess  but 
a  small  part  of  the  whole.  M.  Jortinn  thinks  that  it  was  prokably  placed  on  the  pavement  of  the 
courtyard  of  the  Tcniplum  Pacis  or  that  of  Venus  and  koine,  anil  protected  by  a  railing. 

Canina's  opinion  was  that  it  formed  the  pavement  of  the  round  temple,  now  the  purch  of  SS. 
Cosma  c  Damiano. 

Decker  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  the  orientation  of  the  Capitoline  plan  was  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  division  of  the  hori/on  as  a  tanplum  in  the  art  of  augury.  The  augur  looked  towards 
the  south,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  extant  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of  Mancllus,  the  Theatre  of 
Poin|H.-y.  the  Hec.atostylon.  and  the  Porticus  Oct.nia-  with  the  plan,  we  find  that  in  each  case  the 
names  are  placed  so  as  to  be  read  by  a  person  looking  towards  the  southern  point  of  the  plan.  This 
has  been  confirmed  by  an  observation  of  Jordan's  on  the  fragment  (Tab.  xi.)  containing  the  words 
•' mutatorium  "  on  the  left,  and  "area  radicaria  "  on  the  right.  The  first  of  these  places  was  in  the 
first  region,  ami  the  second  in  the  twelfth.  As  the  twelfth  region  lies  to  the  west  of  the  first,  the 
spec  tator  looking  towards  the  south  has  the  twelfth,  in  which  the  Area  radicaria  lay,  to  the  right,  and 
the  first  to  the  left.    Canina  also  confirms  Decker's  opinion.    (Indicazionc.  p.  30.) 

The  inscription  on  the  plan  winch  fixes  the  date  is  u|>on  a  fragment  representing  the  Clivus 
Victorias,  and  runs  as  follows:  "  Seven  et  Antonini  c  Caracal  la  >  Augg.  N.N.  (nostrorum)."  The  city- 
had  been  surveyed  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  ll'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  06>.  and  this  survey  was  prolwbly  used 
for  the  plan  of  Severus.  That  Kmpcror  and  Caracalla  rebuilt  nearly  all  the  edifices  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Clivus  Victoria-,  whi<  h  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Conimodus.  and  their 
names  were  probably  placed  on  that  )>art  of  the  plan  to  indicate  this  fact.  Spart.  Sept.  Sev.  c.  23  says 
that  Severus  did  not  place  his  own  name  on  the  buildings  he  restored,  but  this  would  not  prevent  him 
from  placing  it  on  the  plan.  A  spot  ial  monument,  the  inscriptions  on  which  are  partially  preserved 
(>ee  Canina,  "  Indica*."  p.  27).  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  restorations  of  these  Kmperors. 

Two  fragments  of  the  l'ianta  Capitolina  were  disc  oveied  in  1867,  during  an  excavation  under 
taken  by  the  monks  of  SS.  Cosma  c  Damiano.  They  represent  the  ground  plan  of  the  Porticus 
l.ivia-,  an  oblong  spac  e  surrounded  by  double  colonnades.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  (An  ha-ologia  of  the 
London  Soc.  of  Anticj.  .xlii.  pt.  i.  p.  11)  seeks  to  identify  this  gTound  plan  with  the  great  platform 
between  the  Velia  and  Coliseum,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  platform  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome.  It  is,  however,  cpiite  a  sufficient  refutation  of  his  view  to  point  out  that  the  remains 
of  the  central  building  now  existing  on  the  platform  differ  entirely  from  the  plan  represented  on 
the  new  fragments.  It  is  stated  that  the  new  fragments  were  discovered  in  a  pit  dug  in  a  court- 
yard behind  the  Church  and  Monastery  of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  at  the  foot  of  a  long  lofty  wall 
of  brick,  on  which  numerous  small  bronze  hooks,  suc  h  as  were  used  for  securing  a  facing  of 
marble  slabs,  were  found.  These  hooks  do  not  nec  essarily  indicate,  as  Mr.  I'arker  thinks,  that  the 
marble  plan  of  Rome  was  attached  to  the  wall  by  means  of  them,  for  such  hooks  or  rivets  were 
frequently  used  to  attach  ordinary  marble  facing  to  brick  walls. 


Note  B,  p.  174. — Palatini:  Excavations  on  tiik  She  of  the  Villa  Spada  or  Mills. 

See  Guattani's  "Monumenti  Antichi  inediti  ovvl-ro  Noti/ie  sulle  Antichita  e  belle  arti  di  Roma 
per  l'anni  1784,  1785,  1786,  17S7,  17S8,  1789,  dedicati  alia  santita  di  nostro  signore  Papa  Pio  VI. 
felicemente  regnante.  In  Roma  nclla  stamperia  Pagliarini  1784— 1788."  Tom.  I.  17S5,  p.  20. 
Avanzi  Palatini. 

Flaminio  Vacca,  in  his  "  Memorie,"  mentions  some  discoveries  made  in  his  time  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  plan  of  the  Palatine  ruins  published  by  Dufalini,  in  the  time  of  Julius  III.  Onofrius 
Panvinius  published  a  more  complete  plan.    After  his  time  excavations  on  the  Palatine  were  under- 
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taken  by  Bianchini  in  1725  (Riant hini,  Palazzo  dci  Cxsari,  Ojicra  postuma).  About  1775  Signor  Abate 
Kan<  oureil  undertook  some  excavations  on  his  property  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Palatine  in  the  gardens 
formerly  called  Orti  Magnani.  The  ground  had  been  previously  excavated  by  the  Spada  family, 
who  found  many  of  the  sculptures  (now  in  their  palace)  there.  Sig.  Rancoureil  discovered  many 
more  fragments  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  a  great  quantity  of  marble,  two  statues  of  Leda,  one 
of  which  was  taken  to  England,  (where  it  now  is  ?)  the  Apollo  Sauroktonos  of  the  Vatican,  and 
others.  Pirancsi  took  the  jwins  to  send  persons  at  night  to  explore  these  excavations,  in  spite 
of  a  fierce  mastiff  which  the  owner  had  chained  there.  They  took  baskets  of  meat  and  bread  with 
them  to  quiet  the  mastiff.  Two  plans  are  given  by  Barberi,  one  of  the  surveyors  who  explored  these 
excavations,  of  an  upper  and  lower  series  of  buildings.  The  upper  series  was  marked  by  walls  above 
the  level  of  the  soil  ;  the  lower  was  buried  under  the  soil,  duattani  thinks  that  the  building  called 
Siracusa  in  Augustus's  time  was  here.  The  upper  tier  was  a  cavxdiun:,  with  columns  (peristylitim) 
and  a  number  of  large  rooms  and  salons,  and  eight  smaller  annexes.  The  lower  part  belonged 
to  the  under  part  of  the  same  peristyliutn,  with  two  wings  towards  the  east  and  west. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PART  I. 

THE  A  \  EN  TINE  AND  C.ELIAN  HILLS. 

*W  STINKS   NAM  KM.   I  UTI  Rl  -   -fXrtM     -.»•  VI   or  TIIK  MONIVM -stU    or  TIIK  W.KBS  -AITAKS  OK  tVAMlKR, 
IIHTKR  ISVVMHK,  jt'l'ITIK  HIUIn,    XM>  l\ >N  *!  s  - r  \ V  K   nf  CM  I  »     RIMIRIX,    UCIHTSI,    AR  M 1 1. ('SIR  I  I'M 

"Mil  i  m  msw—  run-it.  or  ji  No  rkcina  -- i  i  im  ■■,  11  bi  km  s     i  ►  mili:  or  minkrva  —  tkmi-uls  or 

MK»KI\s,  IK  I N  X.  UKV  SCIISAXANA,  VORTt.MNIs,  AM.  UNA  TIIKRM.I.  SIKAV1,  MIVIAV.K,  AMI  VARIANT  — 
MA<:.V/IM..->       I'ORTIl  IS   Will  IV,  11  .  '  I  A,  AM.   H  MA       IMKRI  A   ..Mills   I  I   AN  K I  ANA  —  K.MI'uK  1 1  M  —  MOM  f. 

rrsTAii  io  -nRSMin  •<)■  ctsTlls-  1  n.  km  »  amomman.h. 

'  .1.1  UN  :    NATIRAI.    HA1IRKV—  N'AMK   l  Jills     roAIII   or   Si   S  -  Con  MIIARIA     VRi  II   or   l.RI'M'S -VAI  I. IV  or 

I.  IRIX      vol 'A  MKRII  KM     Vo>s  A  Ot  I  K I  I  1 1  M     S»v>ORII  M  -  A  M  I'll  I  I  II  K  A  TR1 '  M  <  ASTK  r  N  SI'.     NKRoMAN  Aril'r.Ill'l  T 
I  ATI  RAN  I'AI.ACF.—  CAM  IT 8  MARTI  Alls— s.  SI  I  I  ANO  Rol  OMH>—  M  A<  I  I.I  A'  M   MAliM  M—  I  KMII  >.  or  CI.Al'DH  s 
IMS      VM'HI.IAVf.     ARCH     UK    liol.AHI.UA    AM.     CI.IVl's    SCAIKI     HKA    CARNA —  MINKKVA  lAITA-ISHM 
Ml.TIIIIM -M  — l  \MRA   ri  kr  .RINA-CAI  I  1    A I  R Ir.r  —  Mil  \  Al RIA-JI  l-ITF.K   RKIil'X     NAVKTU  A     ll'U'SI.S  oh 
«  I'VTI'MAI.I's,   XMMI  kkV,   VKKl  s,  AM.  illKKTS. 


"live  dm.  |.ra.-t»rci  <IUjrctis  ciilniina  murk 

Krlii|uias  veti-i'umquu  vide  monumcnla  urorum." 

./■«.  viii.  355. 

THE  Avcntinc  hill  is  for  the  most  part  comi>oscd  of  volcanic  granular  tufa  similar 
to  that  of  the  Palatine,  with  a  bed  of  harder  tufa  occupying  the  central  part 
of  the  hill  round  S.  Sabina.    But  it  also  differs  from  the  other  hills  in  having 
Aw/wvf      along  its  western  edge  a  scries  of  fluviatile  deposits,  which  arc  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  height  at  which  they  now  stand  above  the  level  of  the 
river.    These  deposits  are  described  as  follows  by  Brocchi  : — 

"The  lowest  consists  of  a  very  friable  greyish  tufa,  compounded  of  fine  volcanic 
.sand  with  small  grains  of  pyroxene  and  vitreous  dmphigene,  scarcely  discernible  by  the 
naked  eye.  Above  this  lies  a  second  bed  of  siliceo-argillaceous  sand,  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
one  foot  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  hardly  separable  by  any  distinct  line  from  the  tufa 
below.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  deposited  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
clear  proof  that  the  tufa  was  deposited  in  water,  for  in  the  cave  commonly  called  the 
Cave  of  Cacus  it  is  divided  into  strata,  each  of  which  has  its  surface  covered  with  scales 
<»f  mica,  showing  by  their  position  that  they  have  settled  down  after  suspension  in  a 
fluid.  Above  the  siliceo-argillaceous  sand  lies  a  very  large  accumulation  of  tufaccous 
matter,  consisting  of  granular  tufa  mixed  with  fragments  of  lava,  nodules  of  lime,  and 
of  harder  tufa.  This  tufaccous  bed  is  covered  by  a  series  of  beds  of  calcareous  sand 
and  travertine,  which  rise  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  hill  above  the  Tiber. 
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"There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  structure  of  these  various  beds  of 
travertine,  some  being  compact,  others  cellular,  and  a  third  kind  nodular.  In  some 
parts  they  are  rich  in  fossils,  and  contain  numerous  impressions  of  imbedded  reeds, 
leaves,  and  branches. 

"  They  rise  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  Tiber,  showing 
the  immense  alteration  of  level  which  has  taken  place  either  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
water  or  by  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and  extend  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  from  the 
Arco  di  Salara  to  the  Bastione  di  Paolo,  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  mile.1  There  are 
many  points  along  the  public  road  passing  between  the  river  and  the  Avcntine  from 
which  this  immense  mass  of  travertine  may  be  viewed.  Near  the  Arco  di  Salara  it  assumes 
the  character  of  a  less  compact  stone,  and  is  penetrated  with  numerous  cylindrical  holes, 
the  remains  of  vegetable  stalks  round  which  the  stone  has  formed  itself." 

The  highest  point  of  the  Avcntine,  at  the  Church  of  S.  Alessio,  is  146  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    The  side  towards  the  Tiber,  where  the  great  bed 

xttrlt  c/  /•:// 

of  travertine  lies,  is  precipitous,  but  on  the  south  the  hill  slopes  more 
gradually  down  to  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Paolo,  which  passes  along  the  valley  separating  the 
Avcntine  proper  from  the  hill  on  which  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina  stand.  That  this  latter  hill, 
which  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  and  quite  distinctly  separate  from  the  hill  of  S.  Alessio  and 
S.  Prisca,  was  not  included  in  ancient  times  under  the  name  Avcntine,  seems  to  be  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  gates  of  the  Servian  wall,  the  Porta  N;evia  and  the  Porta  Rau- 
dusculana,  which  stood  on  or  near  this  hill,  belonged  to  the  twelfth  region,  called  Piscina 
Publica,  and  not  to  the  thirteenth,  which  was  named  after  the  Aventine.3 

Nor  docs  the  hill  of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina  appear  to  have  had  any  distinctive  appel- 
lation ;  and  it  therefore  seems  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  included  within  the  Servian 
walls  or  not.  The  question  might  be  set  at  rest  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
remains  of  the  Servian  walls  between  the  two  hills  ;  but  until  this  has  been  done  wc 
must  be  content  to  remain  in  uncertainty.  The  inference  to  be  derived  from  t he- 
absence  of  all  mention  of  this  hill  seems  to  point  to  its  exclusion  ;  while  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  wall  upon  the  height  itself  near  S.  Balbina,  and  the  direction  of  the  ruins 
found  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  would  lead  us  to  include  it.1 

The  Aventine  was  not  enclosed  within  the  pomcerium  until  the  time  of  Claudius. 
It  was  a  subject  of  discussion  even  in  the  time  of  the  Antonine  Emperors  whence 
this  exclusion  arose.  Both  Sylla  and  Julius  Caesar,  when  they  extended  the  pomcerium 
of  the  city,  had  deliberately  excluded  the  Avcntine.  The  explanation  may  possibly  be 
that  the  Aventine  was  considered  an  unlucky  hill,  because  Remus,  the  rival  of  the 
national  hero,  had  chosen  it  as  his  station  to  observe  the  auspices,  and  had  failed  to 
obtain  a  favourable  omen.4 

Other  historical  peculiarities  besides  that  of  the  exclusion  from  the  poma-rium  have 
been  observed  in  this  hill,  which  seem  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  hills  of  Rome.    In  the  first  place,  in  conjunction  with  the  Capitolinc,  '^'/^{J*- 
it  was  at  an  early  period  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hills  for  strictly 

1  See  above,  chap.  ii.  p.  20.  which  would  exclude  the  hill  of  S.  Saba  and  Ra!- 

*  Grut.  Inscr.  p.  ccxlix.  8  ;  Orell.  Inscr.  5.  Dionys.  bina. 
x.  31,  gives  the  circumf.Tence  at  twel.c  stadia  only,        *  Sec  chap.  iv.  p.  50.  *  Cell.  xiii.  14. 
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urban  purposes,  such  as  the  distribution  of  water  from  the  aqueducts.  Local  matters  of 
this  kind  were  settled  by  the  division  before  mentioned  of  the  citizens  into  Montani 
and  Pagani.  The  Montani  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine  district  and  the  four 
local  tribes  of  Scrvius,  while  the  Pagani  were  thu.se  who  lived  upon  the  Capitol  and 
Aventine.1  Mommsen  has  therefore  conjectured  that  a  second  fortified  height  existed 
upon  the  Aventinc  similar  to  that  upon  the  Capitolinc,  forming  a  guild  or  separate 
parish  for  all  local  arrangements.2  Cicero  certainly  speaks  of  the  Pagan i  and  Montani, 
the  Mercuriales,  and  the  Capitolini  as  local  boards  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
different  districts,3  but  the  further  inference  which  Mommsen  seems  to  draw^  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  citadel  on  the  Aventinc  is  without  reasonable  evidence  to  support  it. 
A  second  characteristic  of  the  Aventine  was  its  connexion  with  the  plebeian  order 

in  the  Roman  state.    The  legend  represented  it  as  connected  with  the 
/  I/        indigenous  Latin  tribes,  and  derived  its  name  Aventinus  from  a  king  of 

the  Alban  dynasty,  whereas  it  had  been  in  more  remote  times  called 
Murcius.  Most  of  the  plebeian  families  were  derived  from  the  Latin  section  of  the 
Roman  tHrople,  and  the  connexion  thus  begun  was  maintained  through  the  long  struggles 
between  the  two  orders.  The  Aventine  always  remained  the  hill  of  the  opposition 
party,  from  the  time  when  Servius  Tullius  built  upon  it  the  Temple  of  Diana,*  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  League.  The  inhabitants  established  upon  it  by  Ancus  Marcius 
from  the  captured  towns  of  Politorium,  Tellena,  and  I-'icana  do  not  appear  to  have 
remained  there,1  for  in  the  year  !!.<::.  456  it  had  become  again  public  property,  and 
was  distributed  among  the  poorer  plebeian  families  by  the  Icilian  law."  After  the 
murder  of  Virginia  the  plebs  occupied  the  Aventinc,  and  forced  the  Decemvirate 
to  resign  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  age  of  the  Gracchan  disturbances  it  remained  the 
stronghold  of  the  liberal  party.  The  Gracchi  themselves  lived  here,  and  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  evidently  in  allusion  to  his  political  principles,  founded  a  Temple  of  Liberty 
u|M)n  it.  His  brother's  melancholy  fate  is  also  connected  with  this  hill,  for  it  was  on 
the  Aventine  that  t'aius  and  his  friend  Flaccus  endeavoured  to  organize  their  unsuccessful 
resistance  to  the  Consul  Opimius,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  both  the  leaders  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  hopes  of  the  popular  party.7 

The  plebeian  character  of  the  Aventine  was  doubtless  one  reason  why  its  topography  is 

so  little  noticed  in  history,  since  the  buildings  upon  it  shared  the  obscurity 
.///,!,,    /■-;•„■   0f  its  inhabitants.    Another  more  serious  reason  was  the  late  date  at  w  hich 
Inventor,       it  became  an  integral  part  of  the  city.    Owing  to  these  causes  we  scarcely 
7«//.'.  r /./,.,.,,,,   know  the  site  of  a  single  temple  or  building  of  any  kind  upon  it.  The 

jnJ  CotirHS.  . 

earliest  sanctuaries  planted  here  were  the  Altars  of  Evandcr,*  Jupiter 
Inventor,  Elicius,  and  Consus,"  near  the  northern  point  of  the  hill.     The  so-called  Cave 

1  The  origin  uf  the  name  Aventinus  is  unknown.  Festus,  P-  34°-                          1  l-ivy,  i.  45. 

Varro,  [..  1..  v.  \  43  ;  l.ivy,  i.  3  ;  Paul.  Iliac,  p.  t«)  ;  '  l.ivy,  i.  33  :  Dionys.  iii.  44. 

Hilt.  ap.  Knnc.  p.  265.    See  also  Virgil,  .tin.  vii.  (156.  '  Itml.  iii.  31  ;  Ibid.  \.  31. 

V.uro  surest s  a  number  of  derivations,  none  of  *  lUinsen  adds  the  fact    that    Cola  di  Kienzi 

which  seem  very  probable,    l.ivy,  Panlus  Diaconus,  assembled  his  friends  and  supporters  on  this  hill, 

and  iliernnyinus  trace  it  to  one  of  the  Alban  kin;;s  llcschrcibun^',  vol.   iii.  part  i.  p.  30.8;  Mommsen, 

who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here.  book  iv.  chap.  iii.                         "  bionys,  i.  32. 

■  Mommsen,  lx:ok  i.  chap.  \ ii.  9  bionys.  1.  30;  Ov.  Fasti,  iii-  3-7;  Varro,  vi.  § 

::  Oe.  Ad  t>.  Fr.itrem.  ii.  5  :  Pro  bom.  xxviii.  74  ;  94  ;  Fast.  Opr.  vii.  Kal.  -Sep. 
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of  Cacus1  was  also  on  the  northern  side ;  and  with  it  as  equally  mythical  may  be  mentioned 
the  Rcmuria,2  where  Remus  is  said  to  have  seen  the  vultures,  and  afterwards  to  have  been 
buried,  and  the  Laurctum,  a  district  apparently  named  from  an  ancient  Cr.-tcfCi.-Hr. 
laurel-wood.-5  Plutarch  names  a  place  called  the  Armilustrium  on  the  K.-muria. 
Aventine,  where  he  says  that  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king,  was  buried.  Yarro,  Armtiustnum. 
on  the  other  hand,  identifies  the  Armilustrium  with  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  says  that 
Tatius  was  buried  in  the  Laurctum.'  Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  the 
sites  of  these  most  ancient  localities  by  which  the  Aventine  was  connected  with  the 
oldest  traditions  of  Rome. 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  buildings  on  the  Aventine  was  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
built  by  Servius  from  the  contributions  of  the  Latin  states  as  a  common  temple  for  the 
Latin  League.''    The  temple  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  Servius  to 
prevent  the  rival  sanctuary  upon  the  Alban  hill  from  becoming  the  natural  T'™f?,'J~ 
centre  of  the  League,  and  to  secure  the  hegemony  to  Rome.    Whether,  as 
Dionysius  and  Livy  relate,  the  structure  of  the  temple  itself,  as  well  as  the  organization 
of  the  League,  resembled  that  of  the  Ionians  at  Ephcsus  is  a  matter  of  doubt."  Meeker 
rejects  the  idea  as  a  mere  fancy  of  the  historians,  while* Mommsen  finds  in  it  a  trustworthy 
instance  of  transplanted  worship.7    Some  confirmation  of  the  statement  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  the  wooden  statue  of  Diana  in  the  Romano- 
Latin  Federal  Temple  of  Diana  was  a  copy  of  the  Massiliot  statue  of  Artemis,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statue  at  Massilia  was  similar  to  the  Ephcsian  statue.  The 
connexion  of  the  two  is  plainly  shown  by  the  great  reverence  paid  by  the  Phoc;tan 
Massiliots  to  tlx:  Ephesian  Artemis,  as  stated  by  Strabo.1* 

From  a  passage  of  Martial  we  learn  that  the  temple  stood  near  the  house  of  Licinius 
Sura,  and  that  this  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  Circus  ;fl  whence  it  may  naturally  be 
inferred  that  the  Temple  of  Diana  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  S.  Prisca. 
Martial  also  informs  us  that  the  festival  of  Diana  was  held  on  the  Ides  of  August  ;w  and, 
from  his  mention  of  it  as  one  of  the  principal  festivals,  we  may  conclude  that,  long  after 
the  entire  absorption  of  the  Latin  confederacy  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  worship  of 
Diana  retained  its  celebrity.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  original  terms  of  the  Latin 
League,  engraved  in  Greek  letters  on  bronze  pillars,  and  also  the  Lex  Icilia  de  Aventino 
publicando.  were  seen  in  this  temple  by  Dionysius.11  About  the  same  time  L.  Cornificius 
seems  to  have  restored  the  building,1-  and  it  was  still  standing  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Empire,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  "  Curiosum."13 

Second  in  importance  among  the  Aventine  temples  was  that  of  the  Vcicntinc  goddess 
Juno  Regina,  dedicated  by  Camillus  after  the  conquest  of  Vcii.14  Livy 
gives  an  account  of  certain  ceremonies  performed  in  honour  of  this  goddess.    7t"'^  ?aJ" "' 
by  order  of  the  haruspices,  on  account  of  her  temple  having  been  struck  by 
lightning.    The  matrons  on  this  occasion  made  a  public  collection  among  themselves, 

1  Solin.  i.  8  ;  Virj;.  Ain.  vhi.  190;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  551.        •  Becker,  Handb.  vol.  i.p.451  j  Moromsen,  book  i. 

5  Paul.  Owe.  p.  276  ;  Oionys.  i.  85  87.  chap.  vii.  "  Strabo.  iv.  1,  4,  5.  pp.  179,  18a 

'  V.irro,  I_  [_  v.  {  152  ;  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  30,40  ;        '  Mart.  vi.  64,  12.  ln  Ibid.  .vii.  67. 

Oionys.  iii.  43.  4  1'lut.  Rom.  23  ;  V'arro,  v.  153.        11  Oionys.  iv.  26,  x.  32.  '*  Suet.  Aug.  20 

•'•  Hence  the  Aventine  is  called  Colli*  Diana!  by        ,J  Curios.  Keg.  xiii. ;  Decker,  Handb.  p.  715. 
Martial,  vii.  73,  \ii.  18.      •  Livy,  i.  45  ;  Oionys.  iv.  26.        '»  Livy,  v.  22,  23,  31,  xxi.  62  ;  Hut.  Cam.  6. 
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and  presented  the  goddess  with  a  golden  basin,  which  was  solemnly  offered  at  the 
Aventine  Temple.  A  processional  hymn  in  honour  of  Juno  Regina  was  also  performed  by 
seven  and  twenty  virgins,  the  account  of  which,  as  it  gives  important  information  about 
the  streets  of  the  city,  is  here  translated  at  length  : — "  Two  white  heifers  were  led  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo  through  the  Carmental  gate  ; 
behind  them  two  cypress-wood  statues  of  Juno  were  carried  ;  then  seven  and  twenty 
virgins,  clothed  in  long  robes,  marched  singing  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Juno  Regina.  The 
line  of  virgins  was  followed  by  the  Decemvirs,  crowned  with  laurel  and  wearing  the 
striped  gown.  They  went  from  the  gate  along  the  Vicus  Jugarius  into  the  Forum,  where 
the  procession  halted,  and  a  choral  ode  was  performed  by  the  virgins.  Thence  they 
passed  by  way  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Velabrum  into  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  then 
ascended  the  Clivus  Publicius  to  the  Temple  of  Juno  Regina."1  The  Temple  of  Juno 
was  one  of  those  restored  and  beautified  by  Augustus,2  and  the  Clivus  Fublicius  here 
mentioned  can  lie  placed  without  doubt  near  the  Porta  Trigemina,  the   situation  of 

which  has  already  been  determined.3    It  was  so  called  from  the  /Kdiles  L. 

(■•',  ....  ' 

and  M.  Publicius  Malleolus,  who  had  widened  and  paved  it,  and  made  it 
the  chief  approach  to  the  Aventine.' 
Near  the  Temple  of  Diana  there  stood  a  Temple  of  Minerva,  in  which,  according  to 
some  authors,  Caius  Gracchus  took  refuge  immediately  lxfore  his  flight  and  death.-'' 
Its  restoration  by  Augustus,  together  with  the  Temple  of  Juno  Regina,  is 
\Zu--'\      recorded  in  the  "  Monumcntum  Ancyranum.""    Canina  has  ingeniously  con- 
jectured that  a  fragment  of  the  Capitoline  plan  belongs  to  this  temple,  which 
contains  the  ground  plan  of  a  temple  with  the  inscription  "  Minerva.-,"  and  a  portico  near 
it  with  the  name  "  Comifici,"  perhaps  alluding  to  some  portico  erected  by  Cornificius  in 
commemoration  of  his  labour  in  restoring  the  Temple  of  Diana.;    The  guild  of  poets 
and  actors  of  Rome  had  a  part  of  this  temple  assigned  to  them  for  their  common  worship, 
a  privilege  granted  to  them  by  the  Roman  state  in  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered  by 
the  poet  Livius  Andronicus  in  composing  a  thanksgiving  ode  after  the  fortunate  turn 
taken  by  the  Hannibalian  war  B.C.  2"2.8 

The  notices  we  have  of  the  Temples  of  Liberty,  of  the  Bona  Dea  Subsaxana,  and  of 
Vortumnus  are  almost  more  scanty  even  than  those  which  relate  to  the  above-mentioned. 
7;  1      >/"      ^',C  ^'rst  W?lS  f°unc*et*  ''y  T'b.  Gracchus,  and  contained  a  painting  which  was 
risna    placed  in  it  by  his  son.    There  is  a  doubt  whether  it  is  identical  or  not  with 
/v.i.vm/ vi I-™,?,   t[lc  Atrium  Libertatis  mentioned  in  Livy  and  Cicero  ;  but  the  most  probable 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  not,  and  that  the  Atrium  Libertatis  was 
on  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  a  part  of  Trajan's  Forum.9    The  second  of  the  above- 
mentioned  temple*  is  placed  by  Ovid  near  the  Sacrum  Saxum,  where  Remus  took  the 
auspices  ;  and  as  it  was  in  accordance  with  religious  rules  that  he  should  look  towards 
the  south  in  so  doing,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  on  the  south-eastern  side  near 

1  1  .  ..  .  .  .  n  37.  •  Mon.  Ancyr.  tab.  iv. 

5  Monum.  Ancyr.  lab.  iv.  7  Canina,  Indie.  Top.  p.  532. 

n  Chap.  iv.  p.  51  ;  FroiUin.  I)e  Aquxd.  5.  "  Fcstus,  loc.  ciL 

4  Festm,  p.  231  ;  Varro,  v.  p.  15X  ;  Fasti,  v.  287.  »  Livy,xxiv.  16  ;  Siu-t.  Aug.  29  ;  Paul.  Iliac,  pp.  121, 

'  Fi-stiis.  pp.  257.  333  ;  ()v.  Fasti,  vi.  727  ;  Momm-  241  :  Mon.  Ancyr.  ;  Livy,  xxv.  7,  xxxiv.  44;  Cic.  Ad 

sen,  vol.  lii.  p.  1 29.  Alt.  iv.  16  ;  Pro  M  il.  22.    Sec  above,  chap.  vii.  p.  144. 
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S.  Prisca.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  "  Notitia,"  which  places  it  in  the  twelfth  region.1  The 
third  temple,  together  with  a  Temple  of  Jupiter,  is  only  mentioned  by  the  "  Monumentum 
Ancyranum"  and  the  *'  Fasti  Amitcrni." 

A  Temple  of  Luna  on  the  Aventine  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  and  as  the  "  Notitia"  includes 
this  temple  in  the  region  called  Circus  Maximus,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been  near  the  northern  corner.     Caius  Gracchus  in  his  flight  leaped  down      7/'«^  ^ 
from  the  walls  of  this  temple,  in  order  to  reach  the  Sublician  bridge  and 
escape  across  the  Tiber :  whence  it  seems  probable  that  the  Sublician  bridge  was  north 
of  the  Porta  Trigemina.-    Considerable  damage  was  done  to   the   buildings  on  the 
Aventine  by  a  fire  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  in  the  Neronian  fire  the  Temple  of  Luna 
was  destroyed.3 

Besides  these  temples  we  find  public  therma:  mentioned  as  situated  in  the  Aventine 
region.    One  of  them  was  built  by  L.  Sura,  a  friend  of  Trajan,  who  also 
had  a  splendid  house  on  the  hill.   Elagabalus  seems  to  have  enlarged  and  sZmL, 
beautified  the  thermal,  and  they  were  afterwards  called  after  his  family  lutwn.r, 
name,  the  Varian  Baths.4    Decius  also  built  therm.x-  here.*     It  is  likely  />" 
that  such  buildings  would  be  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Aventine  region,  for  con- 
venience of  obtaining  water. 

Along  the  strip  of  ground  between  the  hill  and  the  river  were  also  a  great  number  of 
warehouses  and  magazines,  especially  for  storing  corn,  among  which  we  have  especial 
mention  in  the  "  Notitia  "  of  the  Horrea  (iatbes  et  Aniciana,  and  in  Livy  of 
the  Porticus  /Emilia  and  Porticus  Tuecia  et  Junia."    The  valley  between  the 
Aventine  proper  and  the  hill  of  SS.  Saba  and  Balbina  belonged  to  the  "^7,,^. 
twelfth  region.    This  appears  as  well  from  what  has  previously  been  men- 
tioned with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  gates  and  of  the  Temple  of  F^a^u<.cii! 
the  Bona  Dea  in  the  twelfth  region,  as  also  from  the  account  given  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  of  the  carriage    of    an  obelisk   from   the  Porta 
Ostiensis  to  the  Circus  Maximus  through  the  twelfth  region  ;  for  no  other  road  between 
those  two  points  could  be  taken  except  the  road  lying  along  this  valley.7    The  twelfth 
region  also  contained  all  the  wide  district,  in  which  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  lie,  extending 
south-west  of  the  Via  Appia  to  the  walls  of  Aurelian.     The  Monte  Tcstaccio  and  the 
district  along  the  river-bank  appear  on  the  other  hand  to  have  belonged   to  the 
thirteenth  region. 

The  "  Notitia"  mentions,  besides  the  Horrea  Galbcs  et  Aniciana,  thirty-five  other  public 
storehouses  in  the  Aventine  district.  The  ruins  of  a  part  of  these  are  still  to  be  seen  near 
the  Via  della  Marmorata,  where  some  brickwork  chambers  are  still  used  as  storehouses. 
Other  ruins  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  the  Vigna  Ccsarini,  further  down  the  river. 
The  pillars  of  these  are  still  standing,  and  though  they  are  now  choked  with  rubbish,  yet 
it  is  plain  that  they  formerly  belonged  to  one  of  the  goods  sheds  which  were  ranged  along 


1  Ov.  Fast.  v.  148  :  Cic.  Pro  Dom.  63  ;  Spart. 
Hadr.  19  ;  Propcrt.  v.  9  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12. 

*  Livv,  xl.  2  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Vir.  III.  65  ;  Ov.  Fasti, 
lii.  883.' 

*  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  45,  xv.  41. 


♦  Mart.  vi.  64.  12  !  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  15  ;  Canin.i, 
Indie.  Top.  p.  5K3  ;  Curios.  Rog.  xiii. 
s  Eulrop.  ix.  4  ;  Rone.  Chron.  ii.  212. 
«  Curios.  Reg.  xiii.  ;  Livy,  xxxv.  10,  41. 
;  Amm.  Marcell.  xx  ii.  4. 
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the  quay.    The  passages  of  Livy  just  quoted,  with  respect  to  the  Forticus  /Emilia  and 
Porticus  Tuccia  et  Junia,  authorize  us  in  giving  the  name  of  Emporium  to 
.w/,  mm.  quartef .  an(j  tne  same  historian  further  informs  us  that  the  Censors  in 

174  H.C.,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  A.  Fostumius  Albinos,  improved  the  Emporium  and 

constructed  additional  warehouses  for  goods.1 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  vineyards  which  occupy  the  ground  between  these  ruins  of 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Emporium  and  the  city  walls  stands  the  hill  called 
Monte  Testaccio,  from  its  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  potsherds 

mixed  with  rubbish.    The  hill  is  150  feet  high,  and  one  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  about  its  origin,  which  still,  however,  remains  a 


till    IIIII.R  A.NI»  THr.  MARMORATA,  WITH  THE  i'  VI'ITi  •!  INK  II 1 1.1.  IN  THE  DISTANCE, 
AM)  THE  AVF.NTINK  i>\  THr.  RICIIT. 


mystery.  The  hypothesis  which  has  gained  most  credit  rests  upon  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  in 
which  that  historian,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  Neronian  fire,  proceeds  to  say  that 
Nero  intended  to  have  the  rubbish  carried  to  the  Ostian  marshes,  and  therefore  gave 
orders  that  the  corn  ships,  after  discharging  their  freight  at  the  Emporium,  should  take  a 
load  of  rubbish  on  their  return  to  Ostia.*  This  explanation  appears  satisfactory  until  the 
peculiar  composition  of  the  hill  is  examined.  Nearly  the  whole  mass  consists  of  pieces 
of  broken  earthenware,  and  is  not  such  as  we  should  expect  the  rubbish  left  after  a  fire  to 
be.  The  absence  of  bricks  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  they  were 
saved  in  order  to  be  used  a  second  time,  but  the  immense  quantity  of  potsherds  still 

1  l. ivy.  xli.  27.    Bunsen'i  Beschreibunu,  vol.  iii.  p.  432.    S«  Note  A  at  the  end  of  Fait  1.  of  this  chapter. 

-'  Tjc.  Ann.  xv.  43. 
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remains  to  be  accounted  for.  Further,  it  is  said  that  a  coin  of  Gallicnus  lias  been  found  in 
such  a  position  on  the  smaller  portion  of  the  hill  ;<s  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  that  part  could  not  have  been  anterior  to  Gallicnus.  A  medal  of  Constantine 
has  also  been  found  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  portion.1  The  same  objections  apply  to 
Hunscn's  explanation,  that  the  hill  is  composed  of  the  rubbish  cleared  away  by  Honorius 
when  he  restored  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  ami  to  other  ingenious  hypotheses  of  the  same 
kind,  none  of  which  account  for  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  hill. 

M.  Rcifferscheid.  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Roman  Archaeological  Institute,  has 
propounded  the  most  natural  and  proper  solution  of  the  problem.5  lie  observes  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  further  than  the  magazines  of  the  neighbouring  Emporium  for  an 
explanation  of  this  immense  mass  of  potsherds.  Every  kind  of  provisions  brought  to 
Rome  in  ancient  times  was  stored  in  earthenware  jars  ;  not  only  wine,  but  corn,  oil,  and 
other  articles  of  commerce.  A  fire,  therefore,  which  consumed  any  part  of  the  Emporium, 
would  leav  e  rubbish  composed  in  great  part  of  fragments  of  earthen  jars  (dolia);  and  since 
many  such  fires  must  have  hap[>cncd  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  immense  quantities  of 
earthen  jars  must  have  been  broken  in  the  process  01  unloading,  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
impossible  that  so  large  an  accumulation  of  matter  should  have  taken  place. 

At  Alexandria  and  at  Cairo  similar  heaps  of  potsherds  are  to  be  seen  outside  the  walls' 
and  their  extent,  though  less,  as  might  be  expected,  than  at  Rome,  is  such  as  to  create 
the  greatest  astonishment  in  the  traveller's  mind  when  he  sees  them  for  the  first  time.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  M.  ReitTerscheid  to  determine  the  earliest  date  at  which  we  can 
suppose  this  gradual  deposition  of  potsherds  to  have  taken  place,  but  the  data  upon  which 
he  builds  his  conclusion  that  the  accumulations  forming  the  Monte  Testaccio  first  began  to 
be  deposited  in  t.k-  time  of  the  decay  of  the  Empire,  about  the  third  century,  are  not 
by  any  means  such  as  to  produce  conviction.* 

Near  the  Monte  Testaccio,  and  close  to  the  Porta  -S.  Paolo,  stands  a  pyramidal  monu- 
ment, measuring  about  97  feet  on  each  side  at  the  base,  and  120  feet  in  height.    It  is  placed 
upon  a  square  basement  of  travertine,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  of 
rubble,  with  a  casing  of  white  marble.    It  is  built  into  the  Aurelian  wall,  '>'•'""•'".! 

...  t-ntmi. 

no  pains  having  been  taken  to  avoid  the  injury  which  this  might  cause  to 
the  pyramid.  It  has,  however,  suffered  but  little  from  this,  except  in  appearance.  The 
ancient  entrance,  which  was  probably  on  the  north-east  side,  has  been  walled  up.  No 
trace  is  now  to  be  seen  of  it,  and  the  present  entrance  on  the  north-west  was  made  in  1663. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  small  plastered  chamber,  10  feet  long  by  13,  and  12  feet 
high,  the  corners  of  which  are  ornamented  with  paintings  ol  winged  genii.*  No  coffin 
or  sarcophagus  was  found  when  the  tomb  was  opened,  but  an  inscription  on  the  outside 
gives  the  name  of  C.  Cestius.  the  son  of  L.  Cestius,  of  the  Publilian  tribe,  as  the  person 
who  was  buried  in  it.  It  further  appears  that  this  C.  Cestius  had  been  Praetor  and  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  and  one  of  the  seven  Epulones  who  superintended  the  sacrificial  banquets 
to  the  gods.     The  date  of  his  burial  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  tAvo  marble 

>  nulh-lino  <i,W  Inst.  xxv.  pp.  S;,  116.  Roman  pavement  next  beneath  the  actual  paving 
1  Ibid.  xxMti.  p.  235.                                              stones  always  consisted  of  a  nucleus  Vitruv.  vii.  I 

>  It  is  possible  that  the  potsherds  may  have  been     of  pounded  potsherds  mixed  with  lime. 

placed  in  a  heap  as  a  store  for  making  (.lie  fonnda-  4  Falconicri,  I'iramidc  di  C.  Cestio,  Roma,  1704, 
tions  of  pavements  and  toads.    The  upper  layer  01  a     p.  564.  in  Nardini's  Roma  Antica. 
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pedestals  containing  inscriptions,  which  were  found  near  the  pyramid.  On  one  of  these 
the  foot  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue  is  still  fixed.  They  show  that  C.  Cestius"  death  took 
place  in  the  time  of  M.  Agrippa,  and  therefore  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  that  the 
statues  were  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  some  costly  robes  of  cloth  of  gold 
{attalica)  1  which  Cestius  had  by  his  will  ordered  to  be  buried  with  him.  Such  burial 
being  forbidden  by  law,  the  robes  were  sold,  and  the  statues  erected  from  the  proceeds 
by  order  of  his  heirs.*  They  probably  stood  at  the  corners  of  the  pyramid.  Two  fluted 
Doric  pillars,  the  fragments  of  which  were  found  near  the  spot,  have  now  been  placed  at 
these  corners.  Cestius  may  possibly  have  been  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  Roman  knight  by  Cicero.8 


rvRAMin  iw  CBTitn  am>  i-orta  s.  I'aulo. 


To  the  south-east  of  the  hill  of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina,  between  the  Aurelian  walls 

and  the  Via  Appia,  lie  the  most  colossal  ruins  in  Rome,  covering  a  space  each  side  of 

which  measures  more  than  a  thousand  feet.    It  is  certain  from  the  arrangement  of  these 

buildings  that  they  were  destined  for  public  baths ;  and  as  tradition  and 

Tin-mr       t^    Catalogue  of  the  twelfth  region  both  assign  the  name  of  the  Therm;e 

Antoniniana?  to  them,  and  the  style  of  the  masonry  is  that  of  the  Antonine 

era,  we  may  feel  satisfied  that  they  belonged  to  the  baths  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  and 

Hieronymus  as  already  partially  built  by  Caracalla  in  the  year  A.D.  216,4  and  finished  by 

Ileliogabalus  and  Alexander  Scvcrus.* 

i  Hlin.  NaL  Hist.  viii.  196.  4  Rone.   Chron.    i.  47:,    ii.  238  ;    Hisl.  Au*;. 

«  Cic.  Oc  LcgR.  ii.  24,  i  60.  Cnrac.  9. 

3  Cic.  PtO  Race  xui.  |  Ad  Alt.  v.  13.  4  Lampr.  Hel.  17  ;  Alex.  Scv.  25. 
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This  enormous  mass  of  building  consisted  of  a  central  oblong  block  containing  all  the 
halls  and  chambers  appropriated  more  immediately  to  the  baths,  and  a  surrounding  court, 
the  sides  of  which  were  formed  by  gymnasia  and  other  places  of  amusement,  and  the 
area  of  which  was  laid  out  in  gardens,  with  shrubberies,  ornamental  colonnades  (xysti. 
■msp&ponihai),  and  fountains.  A  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  the  Thennx  of  Titus 
and  Diocletian. 

The  central  block  of  buildings  contained  four  immense  halls  and  a  rotunda,  around 
which  numerous  smaller  rooms  were  grouped.  The  first  of  these  large  halls  (a)  was 
entered  from  the  north-eastern  side  by  two  wide  doorways.  Rows  of  niches  for  sculpture 
broke  the  broad  inner  surfaces  of  its  walls,  and  it  communicated  with  the  chambers  on 
each  side  by  open  passages  filled  with  columns  of  splendid  marble  and  granite.  The  floor 
formed  an  immense  basin-shaped  hollow,  showing  that  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used 
was  that  of  a  cold  swimming-bath  (frigidarium  or  natatio).  The  steps  by  which  the 
bathers  descended  into  it  have  been  found  at  the  two  shorter  sides,  and  on  both  sides 
arc  chambers  for  dressing  and  undressing  (apodyteria). 

In  the  centre  of  the  group  of  buildings  is  another  hall  (6),  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  cold  bath,  with  large  recesses  at  both  ends,  and  a  pavement  of  the  richest 
varieties  of  marble.  The  four  lateral  circular  recesses  formed  hot  baths,  and  were  fitted 
with  steps  and  seats  of  various  kinds  for  bathers.  In  the  recesses  at  the  ends  stood  two 
enormous  porphyry  basins,  one  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
This  hall  was  probably  the  tcpidarium,  and  had  a  very  lofty  roof  supported  by  eight 
granite  pillars  of  colossal  size,  and  by  an  ingeniously  contrived  network  of  brazen  or 
copper  rods.1  One  of  these  pillars  was  given  to  Duke  Cosmo  I.  by  Pius  IV.,  and  stands 
in  the  Piazza  di  Trinita  in  Florence.  The  smaller  chambers  (r,  d,  c)  at  the  western  and 
southern  angles  of  the  tcpidarium  contained  the  apparatus  for  heating  water. 

Three  chambers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  unknown,  separate  the  tepidarium  from  the 
rotunda  </).  The  position  of  this  latter  and  its  shape  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was 
a  laamianu,  or  hot-air  room,*  but  the  state  of  the  ruins  is  at  present  such  as  to  preclude 
any  positive  assertion  as  to  its  purpose. 

On  each  side  of  the  above-mentioned  three  chambers  is  a  similar  range  of  halls.  The 
south-eastern  wing  (g)  being  the  most  perfect,  serves  as  the  best  guide  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  building.  We  pass  through  two  chambers  </t,  i)  containing  fine 
mosaic  pavement,  and  then  reach  a  large  long  hall  (g ),  which  apparently  consisted  of  three 
aisles  and  two  semicircular  tribunes,  divided  from  each  other  by  rows  of  columns,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  basilica.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  mosaics  on  the  floor  of  this 
hall  has  been  laid  bare,  and  may  be  seen  amongst  the  heaps  of  ruined  fragments  of  the 
roof  and  upper  part.  In  the  larger  tribune  was  discovered  the  great  mosaic  pavement 
of  the  Athletes,  now  preserved  in  the  Lateran  Museum ;  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
this  side  hall,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  one  on  the  north-west  side,  were  used  as 
gymnasia,  or  ball-courts  (sp/iteris/erui),  with  galleries  for  spectators.  The  purpose  of  the 
rooms  situated  on  each  side  of  the  rotunda  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  were  additional  tepidaria,  since  even  the  magnificent  central  tepidarium  is  hardly 


Sec  Hist.  Aug.  Carac.  9.  'Vitrm.v  10. 
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large  enough  to  furnish  the  accommodation  spoken  of  by  Olympiodorus,  who  states  that 
there  were  i,6oo  marble  scats  for  bathers  in  the  Antonine  baths.* 

There  were  numerous  chambers  in  the  upper  stories  in  and  about  these  large  halls, 
to  which  several  lofty  staircases  led,  one  of  which  has  been  restored.  These  were  perhaps 
used  as  libraries,  picture  galleries,  and  museums  of  curiosities. 

The  whole  north-eastern  side  of  the  court  which  surrounds  these  central  halls  consists 
<>f  ranges  <if  rooms  built  of  brick,  and  opening  outwards.  Many  of  these  are  still  standing, 
and  the  traces  of  an  upper  story  are  to  be  seen  over  some  of  them  (j,  j).  Different 


RATIJ8  01   C  til  WALLA. 

(Arch**  of  llie  Tcjmlarium. ) 


opinions  have  been  held  as  to  their  use.  Some  writers  think  that  they  were  offices  and 
rooms  for  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  establishment,  others  that  they  were  separate  baths 
for  women.1  The  principal  entrance  to  the  enclosure  was  in  the  centre  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  court. 

On  the  north-western  side  of  the  court  the  remains  can  be  traced  of  a  large  shallow 
tribune,  in  the  shape  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  surrounded  by  a  vaulted  corridor,  or 
cloister  (k).  Within  this  were  three  large  apartments,  possibly  used  as  lecture  and  con- 
versation rooms.  The  rest  of  this  side  has  entirely  disappeared,  as  has  also  the  opposite 
south-eastern  side,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  large  apartments.    These  two  sides 

1  Olymp.  ap.  Phot  Itibl.  8o,  p.  63,  UcLkcr.  :  Kcbcr,  kuincn  Roms,  p.  44<>. 
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of  the  court  probably  corresponded  in  the  same  way  as  the  wings  of  the  central 
building. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  court  was  occupied  by  an  immense  reservoir  of  water,  divided 
into  numerous  compartments  (/),  in  front  of  which  was  the  ar.;a  of  a  stadium  (///),  and 
on  each  side  two  large  halls,  probably  used  as  dressing-rooms  and  gymnasia  (11,  11) 
(a/VHirtcria,  claotfn-sia).  The  reservoir  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  branch  aqueduct 
from  the  Aqua  Marcia. 

The  numerous  magnificent  works  ot  art,  sculpture,  bronzes,  lamps,  cameos,  and  coins, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  in  these  ruins,  are  now  dispersed  through 
the  museums  of  Italy.  Some  of  the  larger  sculptures,  including  the  Hercules  of  Glykon 
and  the  group  called  the  Torn  l'arnese,  are  in  the  Naples  Museum  ;  and  two  large  porphyry 
fountain  basins  are  in  the  Piazza  l'arnese  at  Rome.1 

With  the  Cadian  hill  itself  may  be  conveniently  included  the  district  immediately 
surrounding  it  bounded  by  the  Appian  Road,  the  Via  di  S.  Grcgorio,  the  Via  Labicana, 
and  the  Aurelian  walls,  and  comprising  the  first,  second,  and  part  of  the  (  „  .,,„ /jf// 
tenth  Augustan  regions.  The  shape  of  the  hill  thus  defined  is  very  irregular,  A„tui,ii 
its  larger  axis,  which  extends  from  the  Scptizoniutn  to  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
being  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  while  the  average  breadth  is  about  600  yards. 
The  C.xlian  may  be  said  to  be  isolated  on  all  sides,  though  the  slope  on  the  side  near 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  core  of  the  hill  is  composed  of  hard 
tufa,  similar  to  that  of  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline,  and  on  its  flanks  are  beds  of  granular 
and  rcdeposited  tufa,  and  also  fresh-water  drift  and  gravel.  The  hard  tufa  comes  to  the 
surface  near  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  also  near  S.  Giovanni  in  I^iterano  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  granular  tufa.  A  considerable  depression  runs  up  from 
the  valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  divides  the  hill  into  two  portions,  the  western  crowned  by 
S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  the  eastern  by  SS.  Ouattro  Coronati.  The  height  of  the  floor  of 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  is  about  1  50  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Only  that 
part  of  the  hill  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Via  della  I'erratclla  was  included  within  the 
Servian  walls. 

Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  ancient  name  of  the  Cadian  was  Querquctulanus,  from  the 
oak  grove  which  grew  upon  it,  and  that  the  name  Calius  was  derived  from  Cales  Vibcnna, 
an  Ktruscan  general  of  VoLsinii,  who  brought  an  army  to  the  aid  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  received  in  return  this  hill  as  a  settlement.    Other  accounts  carry 
back  the  arrival  of  Cales  Vibenna  as  far  as  the  time  of  Romulus;  and  by 
some  writers  the  first  settlements  on  the  Caiian  are  ascribed  to  Tullus,  who  placed  the 
inhabitants  of  Alba  there  after  the  destruction  of  their  city.    On  the  other  hand,  Cicero 
and  Strabo  mention  Ancus  Martins  as  the  f'.rst  king  who  included  the  Cadian  within  the 
city  of  Rome.-' 

>  Musco  ltorbnnico,  vol.  iii.  pp.  23,  24  ;  I'lin.  xxxvi.     'I  hernia-.    Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this 
§  34;  MulVr.  Artli.  dcr  Kunst.       129,  157,  \><o  ;     house,  but  various  conjectures  have  be.  n  ha/ardcil 
Vitruv.  v  10  ;  Hvfker,  (Callus.  Kxc.  mr.  vii.  scene,     taken    from   the  catalogues   of    the  Kegionariev 
p.  68.     Some  excavations  have  been  lately  (1X67)     Anktntl.  Journal,  x\iv.  p.  346. 

made  in  the  Vigna  ('■nidi,  a  part  of  the  south-east  side  *  l  ac.  Ann.  iv.  ;  Muiumsen.  Kotn.  Hist.  bo. ik 
of  the  court  of  the  Thcnn.c.  The  ruins  of  a  large  I,  chap.  ix.  ;  Schweglcr,  \ol.  i.  p.  574,  notes  1,  2,  ^ 
«c  have  been  found,  which  had  been  demolished  where  most  of  the  passages  arc  quoted  ;  Dyer.  Hist! 
covered  with  earth  to  make  room  for  the     of  Kings  of  Rome,  p.  94. 
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To  collect  anything  like  the  truth  from  these  conflicting  accounts  is  almost  impossible- 
Niebuhr  has  conjectured  that  the  original  settlement  upon  the  Cadian  was  called  I.ucerum, 
and  that,  as  in  the  Servian  redistribution  of  the  old  local  tribes  of  Rome,  the  Palatine 
region  answered  to  the  old  tribe  of  the  Kamnes  and  the  Collinc  region  to  the  Tities,  so 
the  Suburana  Rcgio,  of  which  the  Ca-lian  formed  a  great  part,  answered  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Luceres.1  Niebuhr  thinks  that  most  credit  must  be  given  to  that  version  of  the  story 
which  ascribes  the  first  peopling  of  the  hill  to  Tullus  Mostilius.  His  anion,  that  tribes 
were  always  local  and  not  genealogical  divisions,  led  him  to  find  a  settlement  for  the 
I.uceres  on  the  Cadian,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  historical  evidence. 

After  a  great  fire  had  ravaged  the  Cadian  hill  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed 

CMus.  that  tllc  nanic  of  thc  hi"  should  1>C  changed  to  Augustus ;  but  this  name  does 
not  seem  to  have  lasted  for  any  length  of  time.5 

The  irregular  shape  of  the  Cadian  renders  it  easily  intelligible  that  different  names 
should  have  been  given  to  different  parts  of  the  hill  ;  and  we  have  one  of  these  mentioned 
by  Varro,  the  Cadiolus,  called  by  Cicero  Cadiculus,  and  by  Martial  Cadius  Minor.*  It 
seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  part  of  the  lull  was  inside  thc  Servian  walls,  since  a 
part  of  thc  Ktruscans,  who,  according  to  Varro,  came  with  Cades  Vibenna,  were  allowed 
to  occupy  it  when  the  rest  of  their  number  were  removed  to  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  In  later 
times  it  was  united  with  the  Cadian  district.  These  two  facts  seem  to  exclude  the  sup- 
position that  the  name  Cadiolus  belonged  either  to  the  lengthened  eastern  arm  which 
runs  out  to  S.  Giovanni  in  Latcrano,  or  to  the  hill  near  the  Porta  Latina,  now  called 
Monte  d'Oro,  both  of  which  were  outside  the  Servian  walls,  and  to  point  rather  to  the  part 
of  the  Cadian  eastward  of  the  depression  along  which  the  Via  della  Navicella  runs. 

The  district  under  consideration  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  portions: 
first,  the  triangular  space  called  Monte  d'Oro,  enclosed  by  the  Appian  and  Latin  roads 
and  the  Aurclian  wall ;  secondly,  thc  Lateran  hill,  extending  from  thc  Porta  Maggiorc 
to  the  Ospedale  di  S.  Giovanni ;  thirdly,  the  Cadiolus,  on  which  stand  the  churches 
of  SS.  (Juattro  Coronati  and  Stefano  Rotondo  ;  and,  fourthly,  the  Cadian  proper,  cut 
off  by  thc  Via  della  Navicella  from  thc  rest  of  the  hill. 

i.  The  Monte  d'Oko. 

The  first  of  these  portions  was  mainly  occupied  in  historical  times  by  burial-places,  and 
formed  the  commencement  of  that  vast  necropolis  of  Rome  which  stretched  along  both 
sides  of  the  Appian  Road  from  the  Porta  Capena  nearly  as  far  as  the  Alban  hills. 

Conspicuous  among  these  burial-places  is  the  tomb  which  remained  in  possession  of  thc 
great  family  of  the  Cornelian  Scipios  for  nearly  four  centuries.'    The  entrance  to  this  is 
_  ......      ncar  thc  Satc  of  onc  of  the  vineyards,  No.  13,  on  thc  north-cast  side  of  the 

Appian  Road,  about  250  yards  from  the  Porta  S.  Scbastiano.  The  tomb 
itself  consists  of  a  number  of  passages  roughly  hewn  in  the  tufa  stone,  as  the  Catacombs 
are.  without  any  apparent  plan  of  arrangement    Unfortunately,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 

1  Niebuhr.  Rom.  Hist.  Eng.  trans,  vol.  i.  p.  297.  Asina;  were  excluded  from  this  catacomb,  as  they 

5  SucL  Tib.  48  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  64.  had  separated  from  thc  Cornelian  Scipios  about  thc 

'  Varro.  L.  L.  v.  §  46;  Cic.  Dc  Har.  Resp.  xv.  ;  middle  of  the  sixth  century.    Mommscn,  Corp.  Insc. 

Mart.  xii.  |K.  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
«  Mommscn  thinks  that  thc  Scipioncs  Nasicwand 
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comparison  of  the  sketch  given  in  Nibby  with  that  in  Reber's  "  Ruincn  Roms,"  1  the  original 
state  of  the  catacomb  has  been  so  altered  by  the  substructions  which  have  been  found 
necessary  to  support  the  roof,  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  at  the  present  day  ;  and  the 
sarcophagi  and  inscriptions  have  been  removed,  and  placed  for  greater  security  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.  Those  now  seen  in  situ  are  modern  copies.  Anciently  there  were  two 
entrances,  one  from  the  Via  Appia,  and  the  other  from  the  road  which  here  unites  the  Via 
Appia  and  Via  Latina.  The  present  entrance  has  been  cut  for  the  convenience  of  access 
from  the  Appian  road. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  relic  found  here  was  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus. 
now  standing  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Torso  Belvedere  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  made  of  grey 
peperino  (lapis  Albums),  and  the  lower  part  is  ornamented  with  Doric  triglyphs  and 
metopes,  containing  rosettes  of  various  patterns,  surmounted  by  an  Ionic  cornice  and  the 
spirals  of  an  Ionic  capital.  The  name  painted  with  vermilion  upon  the  lid,  and  the 
inscription  in  saturnian  verse  engraved  on  the  body  of  the  sarcophagus,  are  among  the 
most  precious  relics  of  ancient  Latin  orthography.  Scipio  Barbatus  was  consul  in  the  year 
298  B.C.,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  having  then  conducted  a  campaign  against  the 
Etruscans  ;  -  but  not  a  word  is  said  in  any  ancient  historian  about  the  towns  of  Taurasia  and 
Cisauna,  the  capture  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  inscription.  Scipio  was  possibly  the  lieu- 
tenant of  L.  I'apirius  Cursor,  consul  in  293  B.C.,  when  he  took  these  towns,  or  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  in  297.1 

A  second  most  interesting  inscription  was  found  here  in  1616,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
Barberini  Library.  It  commemorates  the  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Scipio  Barbatus. 
who  was  consul  in  259  B.C.,  and  became  famous  as  the  conqueror  of  Aleria,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Corsica,  and  who  built  the  temple  near  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Tempests,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  narrow  escape  of  his  fleet  from  shipwreck.* 

Other  inscriptions  relate  to  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major,  who  adopted  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus  ;r'  to  the  wife  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Mispallus,  consul  in  176  it.c,  ; 
to  the  uncle  and  son  of  Scipio  Asiaticus;  to  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Ilispanus,  son  of  the 
conqueror  of  Spain,  who  expelled  the  astrologers  and  Jewish  worshippers  of  Jupiter 
Sabazius  from  Rome;*  to  his  brother  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  . 
to  Cornelia  (ia^tulica,"  daughter  of  Cornelius  Cossus  Lentulus,  consul  A.H.  25;  and  to 
M.  Junius  Silanus  Lutatius  Catulus,  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Cossi  and  the 
gens  Cornelia.8 

The  inscriptions  commemorating  the  last  eight  members  of  the  gens  Cornelia  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  Xos.  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  32,  and  with  them  a  number  of 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  frccdmcn  of  the  house  who  were  buried  near  the  catacomb 
which  contained  their  masters'  bones. 


'  N'ibby,  Roma  null'  Anno  1S38,  Parte  li.  Tav. 
xxii.  p.  563  ;  Rebcr,  p.  456. 

*  Livy,  x.  13,  13.  All  the  inscriptions  arc  given 
and  discussed  in  Monimscn's  Corp.  I  user.  Lat.  vol.  i. 
p.  it.seqq.  See  also  Visconti.Opcre  Varic  ed.  Labus 
Mediolani,  1S27,  vol.  i.  pp.  1—70  ;  Mommsen,  Kom. 
Hist,  book  ii.  chap.  ix.  vol.  i.  pp.  487,  403.  Kng.  trans. 

'  Livy,  x.  14.40  ;  xl.  38.  Mommst'ii,  however,  finds 


a  discrepancy  between  the  epitaph  anil  the  annals 
which  l.ixy  followed  here.  Mommsen,  Rum.  Hist. 
Kns;.  trans,  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  pp.  469.  478. 

♦  Florus,  ii.  3,  15.  16;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  193.  This 
inscription  is  No.  17  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 

1  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  1 1. 

•  Val.  Max.  i.  3,  5  3.  cd.  Kempf. 

■   l  ac.  Ann.  iv.  46.  "  Ibid.  ni.  34. 
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The  absence  of  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major  from  the  family  catacomb  confirms 
Livy's  assertion  that  he  was  buried  on  his  estate  at  Liternum.  In  the  same  passage  Livy 
also  mentions  that  there  were  three  statues  in  or  near  the  catacomb  of  the  Scipios,  two 
representing  1'ublius  and  Lucius  Scipio,  and  a  third  the  poet  Ennuis.1 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  written  in  saturnian  verse  are  of  considerable  jwx-tical  merit", 
especially  that  in  honour  of  the  son  of  Seipio  Africanus  JVIajor.  (Mus.  Vat.  No.  22) 
Niebuhr  supposes  that  they  contained  fragments  of  the  ;/<•///«-,  or  funeral  anthems,  sung  at 
the  burial  of  distinguished  men.-  One  is  in  elegiac  metre.  (Mus.  Vat.  No.  24.)  The 
tombs  of  the  Servilii  and  Metelli  were  not  far  from  that  of  the  Scipiones.3 

The  catacomb  of  the  Scipios  differs  from  most  of  the  other  burial-places  which 
surround  it,  on  account  of  the  retention  by  the  gens  Cornelia  of  the  old  Latin  custom  of 
burying  in  coffins  instead  of  burning  the  corpses  of  the  deceased.  The  other  burying- 
placcs  on  the  Monte  d'Oro  arc  arranged  in  the  manner  called  a  columbarium  by  the 
Romans,1  fr,.m  the  resemblance  of  the  niches  in  it  to  the  holes  in  a  pigeon- 
house.  Four  of  these  columbaria  have  been  excavated  in  the  Vigna  Cotlini, 
near  the  Porta  S.  Scba<tiano,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  almost  perfect  preservation.  They 
consist  of  a  square  pit,  roofed  over  and  entered  by  a  descending  staircase.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  a  massive  square  central  column,  and  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  pit  and 
of  the  central  column  are  pierced  with  semicircular  niches,  containing  earthenware  jars 
filled  with  ashes.  In  one  of  the  columbaria  in  the  Vigna  Codini  there  is  room  for  909  jars i 
Most  of  the  names,  w  hich  are  inscribed  above  each  niche  upon  a  marble  tablet,  are  those 
of  Imperial  freedmen.  or  servants  of  great  families  or  public  officers,  and  other  persons  of 
the  middle  class  of  life,  and  are  therefore  of  little  historical  interest.  The  ashes  of  some 
few  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade  are  placed  in  small  marble  sarcophagi  or  urns  ;  but  no 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  appear  to  have  been  buried  in  this  way.  There  are,  however, 
few  places  in  Rome:  where  the  ordinary  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Romans  arc- 
more  vividly  placed  before  the  eye  than  here,  and  the  very  insignificance  of  some  of  the 
details  exhibited  has  in  it  somewhat  striking.  In  one  corner  we  find  the  ashes  of  the 
lady's  maid  of  one  of  the  Imperial  princesses,  in  another  those  of  the  royal  barber,  and 
in  another  a  favourite  lapdog  has  been  admitted  to  take  his  place  among  his  mistress's 
other  faithful  servants.''' 

Not  far  from  these  columbaria,  and  close  to  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  the  Via  Appia 
.s»//.w     's  spanned  by  a  half-ruinous  archway,  of  which  little  but  the  core  remains, 
.-fr./J.v      the  marble  casing  having  long  been  torn  off.    It  was  probably  originally 
Jhunti.      ornamented  with  eight  columns,  two  only  of  which  now  remain  standing 
on  the  side  next  the  gate.    These  have  shafts  of  Numidian  marble  (giallo  autico)  and 
composite  capitals,  with  Corinthian  bases.     Upon  the  top  of  this  arch  is  a  brick  ruin, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  style  of  building  is  similar  to  that 
called  "Opera  Saracenesca"  by  the  Italians.    It  was  probably  part  of  a  fortified  tower 
placed  upon  the  arch,  resembling  that  which  formerly  surmounted  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
1  Livy,  x\v\  iii.  53.  C.ts.  ;  Klorenti.r,  1727. 

*  Niebuhr,  Kng.  trans,  vol.  i.  p.  257.  *  Other  columbaria  have  been  excavated  in  the 
5  Cic.  I'm  Archia,  ix.  22.                                         grounds  of  the  Villa  Magnani.  near  the  Porta  Mag- 

*  Marini,  Krat.  Arv.  p.  674.  giore,  which  belonged  to  the  Auruntian  family. 
s  .See  (iori.  Columbarium  Lib.  et  Serv.  Liv.  Aug.  et     Kebcr.  p.  4X7. 
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On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  some  remains  of  the  branch  aqueduct  which  brought 
water  from  the  Aqua  Marcia  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  this  arch  carried  the  aqueduct  over  the  Via  Appia.  and  was  built  by  Caracalla 
for  that  purpose.    The  costly  nature  of  the  materials  used  has,  however,  induced  most 


ik<  u  Of  MUSI  v 


topogra pliers  to  reject  this  explanation,  and  to  assume  that  the  arch  is  one  of  the  three 
mentioned  by  the  Notitia  in  the  first  region  as  built  in  honour  respectively  of  DrusUM, 
Trajan,  and  Verus.  The  composite  capitals  seem  to  point  to  the  earliest  date  of  these 
three,  and,  as  the  building  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  representation  of  the  Arch  of 
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Drusus  which  has  been  discovered  upm  a  coin,  the  arch  has  been  thought  identical 
with  that  erected  to  Drusus  the  father  of  Claudius,  mentioned  by  Suetonius.1 

The  depression  between  the  Monte  d'Oro  and  the  Cadian  proper  is  rightly  fixed 

upon  by  Canina  and  the  other  modern  topographers  as  the  Valley  of  Kgeria. 
'i'"'!,,''       ^  is  P',nn  fr°,n  ln<;  well-known  passage  of  Juvenal  at  the  beginning  of 

his  third  satire,  that  the  fountain  and  temple  of  the  Camcme  were  not 
far  from  the  Porta  Capcna,  and  that  they  were  also  near  the  road  which  led  out  of  that 
gate.-  The  Caffarclla  valley,  outside  the  l'orta  S.  Sebastiano,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  the  Valley  of  Kgcria,  is  too  far  from  the  l'orta  Capcna  to  correspond  with  Juvenal's 
description,  and  was  probably  fixed  upon  before  the  site  of  the  Porta  Capena  had  been 
discovered.  The  Church  of  S.  Sisto  now  stands  at  the  opening  of  the  Valley  of  Kgeria. 
The  worship  of  Kgcria  was  probably  indigenous  to  the  grove  of  Diana  at  Aricia, 
w  here  we  find  that  there  were  a  shrine  and  fountain  of  Kgeria  ;:l  whence  it  may  have 
been  transferred  by  Numa  to  the  valley  and  fountain  outside  the  Porta  Capena.  The 
exact  spot  was  indicated  by  the  fabled  fall  of  the  ancilc  or  sacred  shield  from  heaven 
upon  it.'  l'rom  the  connexion  of  the  worship  of  Kgcria  with  Aricia,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  Becker  that  the  Clivus  Aricinus.  known  as  a  resort  of  Roman  beggars, 
was  near  the  l'orta  Capcna.' 

Another  fountain  which  was  near  the  Porta  Capcna  was  called  the  Aqua  Mercurii. 

It  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid,  but  no  other  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 

*i  N/>?    t '  ■  fif'l'  * 

Clascal  writers,  nor  can  we  determine  whether  it  was  inside  or  outside  the 
Servian  walls.  Brocchi,  following  medi.eval  accounts  of  a  fountain  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, would  place  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  near  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
Circus  Maximus." 

The  Kossa  Ouiritium  mentioned  by  I  .ivy  as  the  work  of  Aliens  is  identified  by 
Niebuhr  with  the  course  of  the  Crabra  Marrana  brook,  which  enters  the 
Aurelian  walls  at  the  corner  between  the  Monte  d'Oro  and  Kateran  hills, 

(>uir:t::iK. 

and  riV>ws  through  the  Valley  of  Kgeria  and  the  Murcian  valley  into  the 
Tiber  near  the  RodCa  dclla  Verita.7 

2.  TlIK  l.ATl.RAN  H  II  I.. 

Two  ruins  .standing  near  the  Basilica  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemnie  may  be  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  Lateral!  hill.     They  are  called  by  the  topographers 
•v  the    Sessorium  and   the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense.     The   first  of  these 

consists  of  a  ruin  built  of  brick,  containing  a  large  semicircular  apse  with  round-headed 

1  Kckhel,  Num.  Vet.  ii.  vi.  p.  17')  :  Suet.  Claud,  t.  '.  Hut.  Num.  xh'i. 

Libretti.  l)e  Aqu.rd.  p.  29,  considers  that  the  aque-  0  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  l>7  :   Mart.  ii.  19.  x.      3,  xii.  32,  la. 

duct  was  the  branch  of  the  Anio  Vctus  mentioned  by  It  is  most  likely,  however,  that  the  Clivus  Arkinus 

1  rontinus.  $  21,  was  at  the  dip  of  the  Appian  Koad  into  the  \  alley 

«  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  11  seq.  315.316;  Livy.  i.  21.    'I  he  below  Aricia.    See  Monumruli  iUIT  lust.  Ai\h,  1S54. 

,amc  is  also  slum:,  bv  the  statement  that  the  l.uctis  p.  1 07,  with  Canina  s  Taxola  Nona  della  Via  Appia. 

I  ,;eriie  was  near  the  Temples  of  Honour  and  Virtue.  1  Ov.  Fast.  \.  (.73  ;  Htoechi,  Suolo  di  Roma.  p.  41. 

Symmach.  Ep.  i.  31.    See  chap.  iv.  p.  49.  r  I.»>\  i.  33-    Merivalc,  Hist,  of  Romans,  vol.  i. 

'*  l Jv.  Fast.  iii.  203.  273  ;  Met.  xv.  482,  >47  :  VirK.  p.  2,  calls  this  by  mistake  the  ,VArr  Ouiritium.  See 

Kn.  viL  762.  Niebuhr.  Hist,  of  Rome.  vol.  i.  p.  353.  Kng.  trans. 
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windows,  from  which  two  walls  project.  No  excavations  having  been  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  further  extent  of  the  buildings,  any  opinions  formed  as  to  their  purpose  must 
necessarily  be  highly  uncertain.  The  most  probable  conjecture  which  has  been  made  is  that 
they  are  the  ruin.s  of  a  tribunal  called  the  Scssorium.  Such  a  court  of  justice  is  mentioned 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  as  situated  on  the  F.squilinc  near  the  place  where  criminals 
and  paupers  were  buried.1  Further  notices  of  the  same  name  as  applied  to  an  edifice 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Croce  are  to  be  found  in  Anastasius's  life 
of  St.  Silvester,  and  in  a  fragmentary  history  of  certain  passages  in  the  life  of  Thco- 
doric  printed  at  the  end  of  the  work  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Theodoric  is  there 
said  to  have  ordered  a  criminal  to  be  beheaded  ///  f-ttlatio  quod  apptflatur  Scssoriimm, 
using  the  same  phrase  which  Anastasius  also  cmploys.'- 

The  authors  of  the  "  Bcschrcibung  Koms"  supposed  that  this  ruin  was  the  Nymph;eum 
Alexandri  of  the  Notitia;  but  this  has  been  disproved  by  Becker,  who  shows  that  the 
Nympha-um  was  near  the  Villa  Altieri.3 

The  opinion  that  the  building  in  question  was  that  called  Spes  Vetus,  which  Frontinus 
places  near  the  commencement  of  the  branch  aqueduct  of  Nero,  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  ; 
but  the  shape  of  the  building,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  does  not  agree  with  such  a 
supposition.4  The  ruins  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Cupid,  a  name  which  was  given  to  them  from  the  discovers-  of  a  statue  near  them  repre- 
senting a  female  figure.  But  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  that  the  name  of  the  Roman 
matron  (Sallustia),  whose  statue  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  Venus,  has  been  discovered  to 
be  engraved  upon  the  pedestal.    The  statue  may  be  seen  in  the  Museo  Bio  Clementino. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  basilica,  ami  forming  a  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  is  a  portion 
of  an  amphitheatre.  The  interior,  now  used  as  a  garden,  may  be  seen  by  entering 
the  door  on  the  right  hand  of  the  basilica.  The  larger  axis  of  the  amphitheatre 
was  apparently  about  110  yards,  and  the  shorter  85,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  Amfh,tk™trum 
entirely  constructed  of  brick,  even  to  the  Corinthian  capitals  which  ornament  losi/aiu; 
the  exterior,  and  the  workmanship  shows  it  to  belong  to  the  best  age  of  Roman  archi- 
tectural art.  The  second  tier  of  arches  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  of  the  lowest 
tier  only  those  are  left  which  are  built  into  the  city  wall.  To  suppose,  as  Becker  does,  that 
this  building  was  not  an  amphitheatre,  but  the  vivarium  where  the  wild  beasts  used  in  the 
games  were  kept,  seems  out  of  the  question.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  determine  what  the 
special  history  and  purpose  of  the  building,  manifestly  an  amphitheatre,  placed  so  far  from 
the  populous  parts  of  the  city,  were.  The  \Totitia  comes  to  our  aid,  for  it  records  the 
existence  of  an  Amphitheatrum  Castren.se  in  the  fifth  region  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  have  here  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  built  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Brajtorian  troops  quartered  in  the  fortified  camp  beyond  the  Borta  S.  Lorenzo. 
Aurelian  made  use  of  the  outer  side  of  the  building  as  a  part  of  his  walls,  and  it  is  most 

1  Schol.  Cruq.  ad.  Hor.  Epod.  v.  ioo  ;  Sat.  i.  8,  1 1.        *  Frontin.  I)e  Aquxd.  H      20,  21,  65.     Mr.  |.  H. 

Keeker  would  read  orjoupm,  for  m^ritmov  in  Mot.  Parker.  Archa-olonia.  vol.  xlii.  pt.  i.  p.  11.  thinks  that 

<;.ilb.  :8.  wc  should  rend  in  all  the  four  passages  of  Frontinus 

'  Anastas.  Vit.  Silv.  p.  45;  Anim.  Marccll.  ed.  spec  urn  for  spent.    The  acms.  sfveum  occurs  in  Suet. 

Krncsti,  p.  558  ;  Nibby,  Koina  nell'  Anno  18j8.pt.  i  Nero.  48,  and  </V,«.<  is  fern,  in  Front.  17.  Kut 

Modcrna,  1u4.pt.  ii.  Antica,  370.  it  seems  impossible  that  spent  could  have  been  em- 

'  Keeker,  ilandb.  pp.  547,  54X.  plojed  as  an  abbreviation  for  spa  am  in  the  M.S. 
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probable  that  when  Constantinc  pulled  clown  the  inner  portions  of  the  Pra-torian  camp, 
he  also  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  this  amphitheatre. 

Not  far  from  the  Sessorium,  and  springing  out  of  the  angle  of  the  wall  close  to  the 
l'orta  Maggiorc.  a  series  of  lofty  arches  begins,  which  extends  throughout  the  whole  length 

of  the  Ca-lian  hill.    They  carry  a  branch  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Claudia, 
'/."('"      1>l"'1  b>'  ^cro  to  Sl,ppl>'  t,1c  <-'.elian  and  Avcntine  hills  at  a  higher  level  than 

the  Aqua  Marcia  and  Aqua  Julia,  on  which  they  had  previously  depended 
for  their  supply.1  It  passed  over  the  road  leading  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  to  the  Basilica 
of  S  Croce,  and  thence  ran  along  the  higher  ground  through  the  vineyards  to  the  Scala 
Santa,  whence  it  skirted  the  Via  di  S.  Stcfano,  and  at  the  Arch  of  Dolabella  was  divided 
into  three  branches,  one  of  which  crossed  the  valley  to  the  Palatine,2  a  second  ran  towards 
the  edge  of  the  hill  over  the  Coliseum,  and  a  third  towards  the  Porta  Capena. 

It  is  generally  believed,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  distinctly  proved,  that  the 
present  magnificent  Lateran  Palace  and  Basilica  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  splendid  house 

of  Plautius  Lateranus,  the  victim  of  Nero's  cruelty.3    Bunsen  remarks  that, 

although  it  is  probable  that  the  house  given  by  Scverus  to  his  friend 
Lateranus,*  consul  in  197,  was  the  same  house  which  was  afterwards  presented  by  Con- 
stantine  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,''  yet  this  Lateranus  did  not  belong  to  the  family  of 
the  Plautii  to  which  the  Plautius  Lateranus  of  Nero's  time  belonged.  There  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  proof  that  the  house  of  the  Plautii  Laterani  stood  upon  the  Ca-lian, 
since  Julius  Capitolinu*.  in  his  life  of  M.  Antoninus  Philosophic,  says  that  that  Kmpcror 
was  born  and  educated  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather  Verus,  on  the  C;elian,  near  the 
house  of  Lateranus." 

The  Lateran  Piazza  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  Campus  Lateranensis,7 
\i"u"L      and  lt  is  suPPostxl  °>'  somc  topographers  that  this  name  was  a  relic  of  the 

older  name  Campus  Martialis,  where  the  Kquiria  were  held  when  the  Campus 
Martins  was  flooded." 

3.  Tin:  C.t Moi  ls. 

The  Geliolus  is  separated  from  the  C.elius  proper  by  a  depression  which  corresponds 
to  the  line  of  the  Via  and  Piazza  della  Navicella.  In  Martial's  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Rome,  since  he  speaks  of  his  friend  Juvenal  as 
making  a  round  of  morning  calls  at  his  powerful  patrons'  houses  on  the  C.x'lius  and  Ca^lius 
Minor,  or  Caliolus."  There  were  probably  but  few  public  buildings  of  any  importance 
upon  it,  and  the  only  ruins  now  left  are  those  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  and  a  portion 
of  the  Neronian  aqueduct  already  described. 

The  Church  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  standing  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Piazza 
della  Navicella,  was  consecrated  in  468  by  Pope  Simplicius.10    The  shape  is  so  entirely 

1  Front.  Dc  Aqua-d.  ;o,       87.  «  (>v.  Fast.  iii.  519  ;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  131. 

-  Sec  chap.  viii.  p.  179.  Mart,  xii  6. 

*  Juv.  S  it.  x.  18  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  60.  "'  Anastas.  Vit.  Simp!. ;  Nibby,  Roma  ncll*  Anno 

•  Atir.  Vict.  Upit.  20.  1K3S.  pt.  i.  Moderna.  p.  72S.  The  older  topographers, 

•  ISunsen,  Keschreibung,  iii.  505.  Hiondo,  Fulvio,  Marliani.  and  Fauno,  all  say  that 

*  Jul.  Cap.  in  Hist.  Aug.  M.  Ant.  Phil.  1.  this  church  was  formerly  a  Temple  of  Faunus,  but 
"  See  Nibby  on  Nardini,  Rom.  Ant.  i.  p.  207.            they  give  no  authority  for  their  statement. 
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different  from  that  of  any  other  church  built  in  the  same  century,  that  it  seems  almost 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  materials  and  plan  were  borrowed  from  a 
building  previously  existing  upon  the  same  site.    The  only  available  method     s  Sufx"" 
of  ascertaining  the  ancient  name  of  this  building  is  by  referring  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Notitia,  and  considering  whether  any  of  the  names  there  mentioned  can 
be  applied  with  any  probability  to  it.    Now  the  Notitia  mentions  a  flesh- 
market,  called  the  Macellum  Magnum,  as  existing  in  the  second  region  ;'  and  '^''i""" 
the  form  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  which  consists  of  a  lofty  rotunda  raised 
upon  pillars  and  arches,  surrounded  by  a  lower  corridor  of  a  similar  kind,  supported  ujwn 
a  second  circle  of  pillars,  seems  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  market-place.    We  find 
also  upon  a  coin  of  Nero,  engraved  in  Kckhel,  a  representation  of  a  similar  rotunda,  with 
the  inscription  "Macellum  Augusti  ;"  -  and  Varro  mentions  the  circular  form  as  not  uncom- 
monly used  for  market-places.3 


4.  Till-:  C. ill  AN  PRorr.R. 

Passing  now  to  the  C.x-lian  proper,  which  lies  between  the  Via  della  Navicella,  the  Via  di 
S.  Grcgorio,  and  the  Via  Appia.  we  find  scarcely  any  localities  which  can  be  determined  with 
certainty.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Cadiolus,  the  buildings  consisted  chiefly  of  private  houses 
of  the  nobility,  and  these  have  entirely  perished.    Our  only  guides  in  the  determination  of 
the  few  places  of  interest  here  are  the  remains  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Nero.     Frontinus  tells 
us  that  the  end  of  the  aqueduct,  that  is  the  Castellum,  or  principal  reservoir,  whence  the 
water  was  distributed  to  the  Cajlian.  Aventine,  and  Palatine  hills,  stood  near  the  Temple  of 
Claudius.'    Now  the  end  of  the  principal  aqueduct  would  be  plainly  upon  the  higher  part 
of  the  hill,  near  the  Villa  Mattei,  for  it  was  on  the  site  of  the  older  Castellum  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  which  stood  near  the  Porta  Capena.6    The  Temple  of  Claudius 
must  therefore  have  stood  not  far  from  the  Villa  Mattei,  on,  or  near,  the  i/"',fj{u'f 
site  of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica.      This  temple    was  begun,  according  to 
Suetonius,  by  Agrippina,  nearly  destroyed  by  Nero,  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.'    Of  its 
shape  and  size  we  know  nothing,  and  none  of  the  substructions  or  foundations  have  been 
discovered.    The  immense  substructions  which  underlie  the  garden  of  the  monastery  of 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  have  been  commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  Claudius, 
and  are  so  designated  in  some  maps  of  the  ancient  city.    But  the  area  they  inclose  is  far 
too  large  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  it  belonged  to  a  single  temple.    Even  the  court 
which  surrounded  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  the  largest  in  Rome,  was  much  smaller 
than  the  area  of  this  garden.7    It  seems  much  more  probable  that,  as  Hunscn  has  con 
jeetured,  the  Veetilian  palace  in  which  Commodus  lived  occupied  this  part  of  the  Cadian* 
The  ruins  consist  of  arches  of  travertine,  forming  a  rectangular  space  upon  the  northern 
end  of  the  hill.    They  are  massively  constructed,  so  as  to  bear  a  great  superincumbent 
weight,  and  would  be  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  terraces  of  a  large  imperial  villa,  such 


1  Curios,  l.'rb.  Ren.  ii. 

*  F.ckhcl,  part  ii.  vol  \i.  p.  273. 
1  Varro.  ap.  Non.  vi.  2. 

*  Frontin.  De  Aqtiad.  20. 


8  Frontin.  76,  compared  with  19. 

•  Suet.  Vesp.  q. 

r  Sec-  chap.  viii.  p.  r6q. 

"  Ikschrcib.  vol.  iii.  p.  476  ;  Notitia  Region,  ii. 
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as  Commodus  may  have  built  when,  as  Lampridius  tells  us,  he  removed  from  the  I'alatinc, 
where  he  found  himself  unable  to  sleep,  to  the  house  of  Vectilius  on  the  Cadian. 
i  Ahiuiij.  was  aftcnvart|s  murdered  there.'    The  position  may  have  pleased  him 

from  its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  Coliseum,  where  he  was  so  fond  of  superintending 


the  exhibitions  and  displaying  his  own  skill  in  killing  wild  animals.  The  story  that  he 
had  an  underground  passage  made  from  this  villa  to  the  Coliseum  is  also  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  conjecture  of  Hunsen;2  and  some  additional  probability  is  given  to 

1  See  Gibbon,  eh.  iv.  *  Hist.  Aug.  Comm.  t6.  Pert.  5. 
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it  by  the  course  of  the  branch  aqueduct,  which  leads  from  the  Arch  of  Dolabclla  in 
the  direction  of  this  garden,  and  would  certainly  be  required  to  supply  the  luxuries  of 
a  large  Roman  palace. 

The  aqueduct  here  alluded  to  branches  off  from  another  portion  of  the  Neronian 
aqueduct  at  the  arch  called  the  Arch  of  Dolabclla,  which  stands  a  little  to  ^  ^  ^ 
the  north-west  of  the  Piazza  della  Navicella,  and  spans  the  road  leading  ,,„,/(  v,;7. 
down  from  thence  into  the  valley  between  the  C.dian  and  Palatine,  formerly  •*<""•'■ 
called  the  Clivus  Scauri.1  The  archway  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  travertine  without 
any  ornamentation,  but  carry  ing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  l'ublius  Cornelius  Dolabclla 
when  consul,  and  Cains  Junius  Silanus  when  Flamcn  martialis,  erected  the  arch  by  order 
of  the  Senate.  The  consulship  of  this  Dolabclla  falls  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A  D.  10:  4 
and  therefore  the  arch  can  originally  have  had  no  connexion  with  the  Neronian  aqueduct. 
It  is  possible,  however,  as  Becker  and  Reber  suggest,  that  the  arch  may  have  been 
originally  built  to  earn,'  the  Aqua  Marcia  and  Julia,  which,  as  we  know  from  Krontinus, 
supplied  the  Carlian  before  the  building  of  the  Neronian  branch  of  the  Aqua  Claudia.' 
On  one  side  the  Arch  of  Dolabclla  is  still  completely  hidden  by  the  brickwork  of  the 
Neronian  arches,  and  the  other  side  was  probably  covered  in  a  similar  manner  until  after 
1670,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  this  arch  in  Donatus,  who  could  not  have  omitted  to 
notice  it  in  his  description  of  the  Neronian  aqueduct  had  it  been  visible  in  his  time. 

Two  temples  are  alluded  to  in  Ovid's  "  Fasti  "  as  situated  on  the  Ciclian,  the  sites 
of  which  are  entirely  unknown.    These  are  the  Sacellum  of  Dea  Carna,*  the 

Ota  Ctinia, 

goddess  of  door-hinges,  said  by  Macrobius  to  have  been  dedicated,  on  the    ,//H .,_  ,  c,^, 
kalends  of  June,  by  Junius  Brutus,  the  first  consul/'  and  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Capta,  perhaps  near  the  Via  della  Navicella,  and  identical  with  the  Minervium 
of  Varro,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill." 

The  Temple  of  Isis,  on  the  Cxlian,  is  mentioned  only  in  a  suspected  passage  of 
Trebellius  Pollio  as  the  Isium  Metellinum,  near  the  house  of  Tetricus,  and 
between  two  groves.7    Nor  can  the  position  of  the  Castra  I'eregrina  be  deter-      '"'"„„/  '"' 
mined,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  upon  the  Calian,  <-,„/,,, 
and  is  included  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Notitia  as  a  place  of  some  importance."  /''A"'-.' 
Equally  enigmatical  to  us  are  the  Caput  Africa"  of  the  Notitia  (possibly  a  street     C^  ' 
near  the  Scpti/.onium.  having  some  allusion  to  the  African  origin  of  Scpti- 
mius  Severus)  and  the  Mica  A  urea  (possibly  the  sign  of  a  banqueting-house,  having  a 
prospect  of  the  Imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine"). 

The  situation  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Redux  may  be  conjectured  from  an  inscription 
found  upon  a  votive  tablet  near  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,1"  and  yuf.liir  /-,  ,-„,. 
from  the  marble  navicell.e  which  have  been  found  near  the  same  spot.  Xat-uMi. 

'  S.  tlrcjjor.  Kp-4.  v jr.  13.  ii.  ;  Inset.  ( I  niter,  xxii.  3  :  Oiell.  1256.    Sec  I'rcllcr. 

5  Kal.  l'rctu  >t.  in  Orvll.  Insc.  ii.  pp.  383,  409,  cum-  Kc-ioncn,  p.  99.  who  thinks  that  this  camp  wasnc.it  S. 

pared  with  Dion  Cass,  hi.  25.  Sictano  Kotondo,  and  was  built  by  Septim.  Severus  to 

'  Krontin.  Uc  Aqu.ed.  76.  act  .is  .1  counterpoise  to  the  power  ol  tin-  H1.1t011.1ns 

4  Ov.  Fasti,  vi.  101.          '  Mac  rob.  Sat.  i-  12,  31.  "  Notitia  Kctf.  ii.  ;  Martial,  ii.  59. 

'  Ov.  Fasti,  iii.  837  :  Varro.  I..  I.,  v.  §  47.  "  See  Keeker,  Handh.  p.  504.    "  Domitius  Bassus 

1  lli-t.  Aug.  TrtMbus  I'ollio  de  letrico  Juniore,  pr.  agens  \icc  principis  petOKrinorutn  ternplum  Juu- 

rh.  iv.  rcducis  c.  p.    castris  pere^rinoiiiiDj  omtii  cultu  de 

"  Atrun.  Mas.  xvi.  tj.  p.  98.  Erncsti  ;  Notitia  Re;;,  suo  orna\  it."    droll.  Insc.  125a 
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marble  representations  of  ships,  one  of  which  stands  now  in  the  Piazza  della  Navicella, 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  place,  were  probably  votive  offerings  to  Jupiter  Redux  ; 
and  there  may  be  some  connexion  between  them  and  the  Castra  l'eregrinorum,  as  having 
perhaps  been  the  place  where  the  troops  employed  on  foreign  service  were  quartered.  The 
inscription  quoted  in  the  note  seems  to  allude  to  this  connexion  between  the  temple 
and  camp. 

In  the  time  of  the  Empire,  many  palaces  of  the  richer  classes  stood  upon  the  Cxlian. 

.Among  these  we  have  distinct  mention  of  the  houses  of  Claudius  Centumalus 
c!h"hm'Ju.      <u'hich  was  visible  from  the  Arx),  of  Mamurra,  and  of  Annius  Verus  (in 
Mimun;,,       which  Marcus  Aurclius  was  born).1    Tctricus  also,  the  unsuccessful  rival  of 
' 7/'; Aurelian,  built  a  magnificent  residence  on  the  Gelian,  in  which,  on  his 
readmission  to  the  Emperor's  favour,  he  entertained  Aurelian.* 

1  Vat.  Max.  vni.      l  ;  I'lm.  Nat  Him.  xxxvt.  (>,  7  :  Catiill.  xxix. 3  ;  Hist.  Aug.  Jul.  Cap.  Vit.  Marc.  Ant.  I. 

*  Gibbon,  cli.ip.  xi. 


N'gtk  A,  p.  jo8.  — On  the  Emporium. 

The  ruins  of  the  Emporium  consist  of  a  large  quadrangle  open  on  the  si.'.e  towards  the  river, 
and  occupied  on  the  other  three  sides  with  warehouses.  Several  of  the  quays  in  connexion  with  this 
building  have  been  lately  (1868)  excavated,  and  a  vast  number  of  valuable  marble  bloeks  of  great 
size  exhumed  from  the  silt  with  which  the  river  had  covered  them.  These  quays  are  mainly  of 
britk,  fated  with  opus  ret'uulalum.  Mr.  J.  II.  Parker  thinks  that  the  reticulated  work  is  of  the 
first  century,  He  considers  that  the  newly-excavated  quays  were  intended  to  replace  some  older 
ones,  and  were  then  found  to  be  placed  at  too  low  a  level,  and  consequently  abandoned.  But 
why  then  were  the  marble  bloc  ks  left  there  ?  It  seems  more  probable  that  they  were  neglected, 
and  gradually  silted  up  by  successive  floods  during  some  continued  period  of  great  political  and 
social  distress. 


CHATTER  IX. 

I'AKT  II. 

THE  ESQUIL1NR  HILL  A\rD  COLISEUM. 
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"  Dur.ir.1  tioilie  uii&erahilis  kicks  jmis'rat*  trl»s,  ni>i  in  hnrtorum  vinrluiui!ii|uc  am.i'nitatum  Roma 
res-.irrciisstl,  ut  pcrpettta  virkk.He  comcgcrct  sniliicra  ct  niinas  suas."— Don  ah  s,  /'.w.i  Vitus  at  AWtns. 

"Oninis  t'asarco  ccvlit  Iat>or  Anqihilln-alnj 

L'num  pro  ciinctis  fama  lojuciur  uj'Uv "—  Mart,  /V.vm.  i. 


THE  hills  which  have  hitherto  been  described  are  isolated  masses  of  rock  separated 
by  valleys  more  or  less  deep  from  the  surrounding  ground.  But  the  remaining  hills, 
the  Esquiline,  Viminal,  Quirinal,  Pincian,  Vatican,  and  the  Jaiiiciilum,  arc  more  properly 
to  be  described  as  projecting  tongues  of  ground  running  out  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
than  as  distinct  eminences. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Esquiline,1  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hills  of  Rome,  and 
the  space  comprehended  by  it  is  so  broken  into  minor  eminences  and  depressions  formerly 
designated  by  local  names,  that  it  presents  considerable  difficulties  to  the  topographer. 
There  are  no  less  than  four  distinctly-marked  tongues,  or  promontories,  projecting  from 
the  general  level  of  the  Campagna,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Esquiline. 
These,  beginning  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  are,  first,  the 

1  The  name  Esquiline  lias  been  derived  from  i  lie-     pcrtius,  iv.  8,  I,  "  Disco  quid  Ksquilius  hac  noctc 
Units,  ;<s  Inquilimis  from  itu-nln,  Mommson,  Rom.     t'ugnnt  aquosas"  calls  the  Ivsquilinc  itfitt'sa;  on  ac- 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  54  ;  from  r.xruiiu-,  Ovid,  Ka»ti.  iii.     count  of  the  number  of  aqueducts  which  entered  the 
245  ;  from  escuUtum,  an  oak  ;,tovc,  in  allusion  to  the     city  at  the  back  of  the  Lsqutlmc. 
Fagutal,  Muller  on  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  v.  §  411.  I'ro- 
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rising  ground  on  which  the  Villa  Allien  stands;  secondly,  that  on  which  the  Villa  Palom- 
bara  stands;  thirdly,  the  hill  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  and  the  Church 
of  S.  l'ietro  in  Yincoli  ;  and  fourthly,  the  hill  crowned  by  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  common 
ground  which  unites  all  these  at  the  hack  of  the  hill  was  called  tile  Campus  Ksquilinus. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  district  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  other  hills 
of  Rome.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  granular  tufa,  more  or  less  hard,  of  marine  origin, 
flanked  by  fresh-water  deposits  of  re-deposited  tufa  and  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  which  run 
up  into  the  depressions  between  the  various  projecting  spurs.  It  will  be  most  convenient 
to  divide  the  whole  district,  for  the  puqwsc  of  topographical  description,  into  three- 
portions:  I,  the  Campus  Ksquilinus,  including  the  Villas  Altieri  and  Palombara,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Via  Merulana;  2,  the  Oppius,  upon  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  Haths  of  Titus  ;  and,  ^  the  Cisptus,  occupied  by  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  enclosed 
by  the  Via  di  S.  Lucia  in  Selci  anil  the  Via  Urbana.  The  height  of  the  floor  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  which  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  points,  is  I "  fcct 
above  the  sea  level ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  hill  is  much  lower  than  this,  and  seldom 
rises  above  a  maximum  of  120  feet. 


■ 


i.  The  Campus  Esquilinls. 

In  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  it  is  evident  that  the  Campus  Ksquilinus  was  not  an 
inhabited  part  of  the  city,  for  it  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  walls  built  by  that  king.1 
Kvcn  in  the  Republican  age  a  large  portion  of  it  was  principally  noted  as  an 
Hur      extensive  burial-place  for  the  lowest  cla>s  of  people,  and  a  place  of  execution 
for  criminals,  and,  according  to  Horace,  was  rendered  pestilential  by  the 
/y.w ,*<W/    frequent  exposure  of  dead  bodies,  and  became  the  haunt  of  foul  birds  and 
' 1  beasts  of  prey.*    The  stink  of  the  rotting  carcases  is  alluded  to  in  the  word 

-  puticuli."  w  hich  is  explained  by  Varro  and  Paul  us  Diacnnus  to  refer  to  the  pits  used  as 
graves  on  the  Ksquilinc.:i    It  cannot,  however,  Ix.-  asserted  that  paupers  and  criminals  only 
were  interred  lure,  for  Cicero,  in  his  Ninth  Philippic,  proposes  that,  as  a  mark  of  honour  to 
the  patriotic  devotion  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  special  burying-place  of  thirty  feet  square 
should  be  assigned  to  him  in  the  Campus  T\squilinus.4    It  has  been  previously 
mentioned  that   the  Sessorium  near  the  Porta  Maggiore  was  probably  a 
criminal  court  of  justice,  and  we  find  several  instances  of  executions  having  taken  place 
here.    Suetonius  and  Tacitus  both  distinctly  mention  the  Campus  Esquilinus  as  a  place  of 
execution ;  and  in  other  passages  of  classical  authors  executions  outside  the 
gate  must  be  understood  in  the  same  manner  as  referring  to  the  field  outside 

Citstmue. 

the  old  Ksquiline  gate,  near  the  Arch  of  Gallicnus.5  The  Amphithcatrum 
'lX  'f'mtf     Castrense,  which  adjoins  the  Sessorium,  has  been  described  in  a  previous 

chapter."  In  the  Imperial  times  the  Campus  Ksquilinus  became  the  site  of  the 
pleasure-gardens  of  Macenas.  In  defiance  of  the  anonymous  benefactor  who  had  granted 
the  burial-ground  to  the  poor  with  the  provision  that  it  should  not  descend  to  his  heirs 

'  Sec-  abr.vc,  chap.  iv.  p.  49-  4  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7. 

'  H"t.  -S.i-..  1.  8.  8.  ii.  6,  33  ;  Epod.  v.  99.    The  area  '  Suet.  Claud.  2;  :  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  32,  xv.  60  ;  Plant, 

was.  arcrirdinn  to  Horace,  t.coo  >■  300  feet.  Mil.  (".Int.  ii.  4,  6.    Sue  p.  5;.  Note  It. 

*  V.uro.  L.  I.,  v.  2-y  ;  Paul.  Iliac,  p.  216.  "  See  chap.  v.  p.  67,  and  chap.  ix.  p.  219. 
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{lurtdcs  monimentum  tic  St-i/m-rc/tir),  but  remain  a  public  burial-ground  for  ever,  M;ecenas 
expelled  the  vultures  and  jackals,  and  appropriated  a  part  of  it  for  a  new  park.  Tiberius 
afterwards  made  this  his  residence.1  The  gardens  must  have  reached  quite  across  the 
hill,  from  the  Campus  Esquilinus  to  the  Baths  of  Titus,  for  Nero  afterwards  united  them 
with  the  buildings  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  made  one  continuous  palace  of  the  whole.5 
He  surveyed  the  conflagration  of  Rome  from  one  of  the  towers  of  Maecenas,  which 
from  its  situation  would  naturally  command  an  extensive  view  over  Rome.3 

In  the  later  Imperial  times  it  is  said  that  the  Baths  of  Trajan  and  the  house  of 
Crescentia,  an  unknown  personage,  were  here.*  Another  large  pleasure-garden,  called 
the  Horti  Lamiani,  belonging  to  the  rich  and  powerful  family  of  the  Lamia:." 

J/  r!i  f.nlnrilli. 

would   seem  to  have  been  near  the  gardens  of   M.eccnas :   for  Valerius 

Maximus  connects  the  family  seat  of  the  I-ami;e  with  the  Monumentum  Marii,  which, 

as  we  shall  see,  was  near  S.  Euscbio  ;  and  I'hilo  Judreus,  during  the  reign  of  Caligula, 

mentions  the  Horti  Lamiani  as  near  the  Horti  Marcenatis.6    Adjoining  these  two  gardens 

were  the  Horti  Pallantiani,  which  probably  belonged  to  Pallas  the  famous 

frccdman  of  Claudius.    A  stone  commemorative  of  the  flatterv  heaped  upon  //"/' 

r.i!Lut!:>im. 

him  by  the  Senate  was  placed  near  the  city  on  the  Tiburtine  road,  which 
passed  over  the  Campus  Esquilinus  ;  and  this  stone  may  have  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Horti.    There  is,  however,  a  more  accurate  determination  of  their  position  in  a  passage 
of  Erontinus,  in  which  he  places  them  near  the  commencement  of  the  Xcronian  branch 
aqueduct,  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  Porta  Maggiorc.' 

The  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  hill  must  therefore  have  been  totally  changed  in 
the  Imperial  times,  and  have  become  a  fashionable  quarter.     Virgil  seems    ,,      ,._  ,. 
to  have  had  a  house  here,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  if  we  may  believe  /Wfvrtiiu, 
Donatus  ;  and  Propertius  and  Pliny  the  younger  also  lived  here  in  the      rimy,  ami 
house  of  Pedo.8    Besides  these  houses  and  gardens  a  palace  of  the  Gordian 
family,  of  great  magnificence,  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Capitolinus  as  situated  'clvJifn 
upon  the  Prenestine  road  ;*  and  Eulvius  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  the 
Einsicdlen  manuscript  speak  of  an  arch  dedicated  to  the  third  Gordian  which  stood 
upon  the  Via  di  S.  Bibiana,  and  probably  spanned  the  approach  to  the  Gordian  palace."* 

The  ruin  called  the  Trophies  of  Marius  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Bibiana 
just  mentioned.    It  consists  in  its  lower  part  of  a  number  of  small  and 
curiously-shaped  compartments  of  brickwork,  with  openings  at  seven  or  M,!r!iJ' 
eight  different  points.    Underneath  these,  and  now  hidden  under  the  level 

'  Suet.  Tib.  1 5.    The  warm  swimming-bath  of  Parker's  conjecture  that  Pallantiani  =  Palatini  can 

Maecenas  may  have  been  here-.    Dion  Cass.  lv.  7.  hardly  bo  admitted  as  possible.    Arch.  Joum.  xxiv. 

s  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  39  ;  Suet.  Nero,  31.  p.  345.    From  Prnntin.  it),  20,  21,  and  5,  65,  it  seems 

*  Suet.  Nero,  3S ;  H or.  Od.  iii.  29  calls  it "  molrro  pro-  to  follow  that  Spes  Vctus  was  the  name  of  the  district 

pinquam  nubibus  arduis  ; "  and  in  allusion  to  the  wide  near  the  Porta  Ma^iore,  where  the  Ncronian  arches 

prospect  afforded  over  Rotncsays  to  Maecenas,  "Omitle  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  have   the   main  aqueduct, 

mirari  bcabc  fumutn  et  opes  strepit  unique  Roma?.*  Dionysius,  ix.  24,  mentions  a  U/Ap  'K*jt«8o«  there. 

4  SchoL  ad  II or.  Sat.  i.  8,8.    -Sec  below  p.  233.  J.  H.  Parker,  Are/mol.  Joum.  xxiv.  p.  345,  thinks 

5  Hor.  Od.  i.  26,  iii.  17.  that  .</,•*  =  sftrus.    But  see  note  on  p.  219. 

4  Val.  Max.  iv.  48  ;  Phil.  Jud.  Dc  Leg.  ad  Caium.  "  Don.  Vit.  Virtf.6;  Mart.x.  19.  10;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  21. 

vol.  vi.  p.  143,  \  44,  Lcipsic  ed.    Caligula  was  buried  »  Jul.  Cap.  in  Hist.  Aug.  Cord.  iii.  32. 

here,  Suet.  Cal.  59  ;  and  the  poet  Horace,  Suet.  Vit  >»  Futvius,  Dc  Ant.  L'rb.  p.  127  ;  Anon.  Einsicd.  : 

Hor.  20.  Becker,  S.  74. 


7  Krontin.  dc  Aq.  19,  20;  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  29.  Mr. 
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of  the  ground,  is  a  large  basin  or  tank,  and  above  them  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  is  formed  by  the  remains  of  three  niches,  in  which  stood  the  marble 
trophies  now  placed  upon  the  balustrade  of  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  They  were 
removed  to  the  Capitol  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  1585.  The  name  Trophies  of  Marius 
is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  more  ancient  name  of  Cimbrum,  which  we  find  attached 
to  the  ruin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  identifying  the  trophies  with  the  Tropa?a  Marii 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  having  been  pulled  down  by  Sylla  and  restored  by  Julius  C;tsar.' 
But  although  we  must  allow  that  there  is  some  probability  in  the  supposition  that  the 
Marian  Trophies  may  have  occupied  these  niches,*  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  building 
itself  was  intended  to  serve  another  purpose,  that  of  the  castcllum  or  principal  reservoir 
of  an  aqueduct,  with  a  public  fountain  in  the  form  of  a  cascade  in  front.  The  basin 
which  has  been  discovered  under  the  building  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  complicated 
interior  structure  can  be  best  explained  thus,  and  the  remains  of  some  part  of  the 
aqueduct  itself  may  be  seen  at  the  back.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  Aqua 
Julia  ended  here,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  castellum  belonged  to 
the  Aqua  Alexandrina,  and  that  the  name  Nymphamm  Alexandri  found  in 
t,1c  Catalogues  of  the  fifth  region  must  be  assigned  to  it.5  The  Alexan- 
drine aqueduct  was  built  by  Alexander  Severus,  in  the  year  A.D.  225/* 
Water  was  brought  to  Rome  by  means  of  it  from  a  spot  near  the  Lake  Regillus,  and  a 
portion  of  the  arcade  along  which  it  was  carried  is  still  visible  on  the  left  h;.nd  of  the  Via 
I.abicana,  about  two  miles  from  Rome. 

The  level  of  this  aqueduct  corresponds  exactly  with  the  building  in  question,  and  the 
style  of  brickwork  and  architecture  are  such  as  might  belong  to  the  third  century.  It  is 
possible,  as  Reber  remarks,  that  Alexander  Severus  may  have  found  the  exact  spot  where 
the  trophies  of  Marius  had  been  placed  by  Julius  Ca'-sar  convenient  for  the  castellum  of  his 
aqueduct,  and  have  used  the  trophies  to  ornament  the  new  building  which  he  erected.'' 

Close  to   the  Church  of  S.  Vito,  and   spanning   the   Via  di  S.  Vito,  stands  an 
archway  erected  by  M.  Aurelius  Victor,  Prefect  of  Rome  in  A.D.  262,  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Gallienus  and  Empress  Salonina.    It  is  constructed  of  travertine, 

<  l'//7«-      anc'  t',c  ornarncnta'  work  upon  it  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  only  of 
pilasters,  crowned  by  roughly-worked  Corinthian  capitals,  and  surmounted 
by  an  entablature  of  the  commonest  kind.    A  sketch  by  San  Gallo  taken  in  the  fifteenth 
century  shows  that  a  pediment  stood  above  the  entablature,  and  two  smaller  archways  on 
each  side."    Part  of  the  basement  is  now  buried  under  the  level  of  the  soil. 

The  inscription,  which  is  now  hardly  legible,  is  cut  upon  the  architrave,  and  contains 
the  following  flattering  description  of  one  of  the  most  singularly  accomplished  and  yet 
inculpable  emperors  of  Rome : " — " GAl.l.ll'.NO  CI.EMKNTISSIMO  I'RINCIN,  CLJI'S  INVicTA 


'  Suet.  Jul.  ii.;  MabiU.  Mus.  It.  ii.  p.  141;  Propcrt. 
iv.  1 1,  4^1. 

J  Valerius  Max.  ii.  5,  6,  places  an  Ara  Fcbris  in 
Area  Marianorum  Monuim-nlorum ;  and  this  agrees 
with  the  place  usually  aligned  to  the  Ara  Kchris. 
He  also  mentions  the  house  of  the  -Klii  Horn  Lami- 
ani?  ..  as  in  the  same  place,  iv.  4,  8. 

1  Curios.  Keg.  v.  4  Hist.  Aug.  Alex.  Sev.  25. 


»  Reber,  Ruincn  Rotns,  p.  485.  Sec  .i!so  for  con- 
firmation of  this  view  the  liull.         hut.  1844,  p.  93. 

*  Bellori,  Vet.  Arc,  Aug.  tab.  22. 

7  See  Gibbon,  ch.  x.  :  "G.illienus  was  a  master  of 
several  curious  but  useless  sciences,  a  ready  orator 
and  elegant  poet,  a  skilful  gardener,  an  excellent 
cook,  and  most  contemptible  prince."  Hist.  Aug. 
Treb.  Poll.  Gallien.  16. 
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VIRTUS  SOLA  WET  ATE  SfPERATA  EST,  ET  SAEOMNAK  SANcTISSIMAE  AUOUSTAE  M. 
AURELIl'S  VICTOR  DED1CA I  lSSl.ML'S  NL'.MINI  MAJE.STATIOUE  EuRt  M." 

In  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Magnani,  which  arc  reached  from  the  Via  di  S.  Bibiana, 
are  two  small  Columbaria,  one  of  which  formerlv  contained  inscriptions 

'  Cttumtarij. 

relating  to  the  family  of  the  Arruntii ;  and  in  the  same  gardens,  not  far 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Porta  Maggiorc,  stands  a  lofty  and  picturesque  ruin,  com- 
prising a  central  decagonal  ha)!,  surrounded  by  four  other  apartments,  the  ground-plan 
of  which  has  been  preserved    by  San  Gallo.     The  central  hall  contains  nine  deep 
niches,  and  the  entrance  is  on  the  tenth  side.    Over  the  niches  and  the  entrance  archway 
arc  round-headed  windows,  and  the  roof  is  of  vaulted  brickwork.    Traces  still  remain 
of  stucco-work  and  cement  on  the  inner  walls;  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were 
covered  with  ornamental  work,  and  in  some  parts  with  marble.    Remains  of  the  pavement, 
which  was  of  porphyry,  have  also  been  found ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruin  a 
number  of  sculptures  have  been  at  various  times  discovered,  among  which  are  statues 
of  Pomona,  .Lsculapius,  Adonis,  Venus,  Hercules,  Antinous,  some  Luperci,  and  a  Faun.1 
The  old  topographers,  B'ondus  Flavins  and  Lucius  Faunus,  give  the  name  of  "  Terme 
di   Galluccio"   or    "Galuzze"    to   the    ruin,    and    this    name   has    been  ingeniously 
explained  as  referring  to  the  Thcrmaj  or  Basilica  of  Caius  and  Lucius.2    But  there  is  no 
good  foundation  for  this  conjecture,  or  for  the  commonly  received  identifica- 
tion of  the  building  with  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Mcdica  mentioned  in  the    G«ltt--.<\  <>r 
Notitia.     The  latter  name  was  derived  from  the  supposed  discovery  here  of  j/,,/,;,,. 
the  Pallas  Giustiniani  now  in  the  Braccio  Xuovo  of  the  Vatican.    But  another 
and  more  ancient  account  asserts  that  this  statue  of  Pallas  was  found  near  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,3  and  therefore  the  name  of  Minerva  Mcdica  cannot  with  any  certainty  be 
applied  here. 

Canina  has  proposed  another  explanation  of  the  name  Galuzze.  lie  thinks  that  the 
ruins  belonged  to  the  Palatium  Licinianum,  which  is  mentioned  by  Anastasius,  in  his  life  of 
Simplicius,  as  near  the  Church  of  S.  Bibiana.'  Gallienus  bore  the  name  of  Licinius,  and 
Canina  thinks  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  palace  and  pleasure  gardens  in  which,  according  to 
Trebellius  Pollio,  he  used  to  bathe  and  banquet  with  his  courtiers.5  The  name  Galuzze  is 
therefore,  according  to  Canina,  a  corruption  of  Gallicni  Liciniana  ;  and  the  building  may  be 
supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  baths  in  Gallienus'  pleasure-grounds,  resembling  as 
it  does  in  its  construction  the  great  rotunda  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla."  The  position  of 
the  Arch  of  Gallienus  adds  probability  to  this  conjecture.  The  basin  now  standing  in  the 
ruin  is  not  ancient,  and  therefore  cannot  be  held  to  support  Canina's  view;  but  the  brick- 
work and  style  of  architecture  are  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  such  as  might  have 
been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  later  Empire.  The  building  called  Minerva  Mcdica  in  the 
ancient  Catalogues  may  have  been  near  this  spot,  as  some  inscriptions  here  discovered  show  ; 
but  it  most  probably  consisted  only  of  a  chapel,  of  no  great  extent,  standing  near  the  Via 
Prenestina. 

1  Fca,  Mem.  di  Flam.  Vacca,  p.  61.  occurs  al  an  earlier  date  also.    .See  note  I,  p.  230. 

'  Suet.  Vit.  Aug.  29.  "  Canina,  Indicazione,  pp.  161,  tdi.    Eater  excava- 

'  Fca,  Misc.  i.  p.  254.  tions  are  said  to  have  confirmed  this  view  of  the 

«  Anast.  Vit.  Simpl.  p.  2<).  purpose  of  the  building  erroneously  called  Minerva 

'  Hist.  Aug.  p.  1S2.     The  name  Atria  Licinia  Mcdica. 
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The  Xotitia  aiso  mentions  a  temple  of  Hercules  Syllanu.s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
/t  Horti  I'allantiani  and  the  Amphitheatrum.    It  may  possibly  have  stood  not 

.  ;  far  from  the  (jaiuzze,  and  have  taken  its  name  from  tile  victory  of  Sylla 

/   .,,..       gained  near  this  spot  over  the  Marian  faction.    The  most  desperate  struggle 
''  between  the  combatants  on  this  occasion  happened  near  a  place  called  the 

Forum  Ksquilinum.  the  exact  situation  of  which  we  cannot,  however,  deter- 
mine.    The  Macellum  Livianum  was  near  this  Forum,  and  not  far  from  the 
Arch  of  Galiienus.1 

2.  Till.  Ol'l'U  S. 

•    As  the  hill  called  Oppius  is  identified  by  Festus  with  the  Carina;,*  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  name  Oppius  belonged  to  the  south-western  spur  of 
the  Ksquilinc,  to  show  that  the  Carina:  were  situated  on  this  spur.  Perhaps 
this  N  most  clearly  indicated  by  the  words  of  Varro,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  district  called 
the  Carina:,  says  that  it  lay  on  the  part  of  the  Ksquilinc  next  to  the  Calian.3  This  evidently 
shows  that  the  Carina;  was  a  name  applied  to  some  part  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
Ksquilinc.    But  Varro  further  mentions  that  the  Subura  was  thought  to  be  so  named  {quia 
sin  ,  un  it  Ctirinii)  because  it  runs  up  under  the  edge  of  the  Carina: ;  and  as  the  position  of 
the  Subura  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  the  hollow  between  the  Quirinal  and  Ksqniline, 
this  leads  us  to  place  the  Carina:  upon  the  western  end  of  the  Ksquilinc,  overlooking  the 
depression  in  which  the  Church  of  S.  Pantaleone  stands.  That  the  Carina;  included  a  part  of 
the  hill,  and  did  not  lie  entirely  in  the  valley,  seems  to  be  shown  by  a  passage  in  Dionysius, 
where  he  places  the  Tigillum  Sororium  in  the  street  leading  tlozeii  from  the 
's      ' "       Carina:  to  the  Vicus  Cyprius.4    But  how  far  the  Carina;  extended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Coliseum  is  doubtful.    The  Sacred  Way  had  its  commencement 
in  the  Carina:,  near  the  Chapel  of  Strenia^  and  Kivy  describes  Fulvius 
Flaccus  as  leading  his  troops  from  the  Porta  Capena  through  the  Carina;  to 
the  Ksquilinc."    Hence  the  name  Carina-  would  seem  to  have  included  some  part  of  the 
depression  between  the  C.vlian  and  Ksquilinc  as  well  as  the  hill  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli ; 
and  the  most  probable  supposition  with  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  Oppius  and 
Carina;  is  that  the  name  Carina;  was  given  to  a  part  of  the  district  previously  called 
<  Ippius.     Wc  know  from  Gellius  that  the  name  Oppius  had  become  obsolete  in  the 

1  Appian,  Hell.  Civ.  i.  58  ;  Mommsen,  Rom.  Hist,  side  of  the  Oppi.m  hill,  between  the  Convent  of  die 

vol.  iii.  p.  y»5  ;  Nibby,  Roma  noil'  Anno  1838,  vol.  Maronites,  the  Via  del  Colosseo.  and  the  Via  della 

1:.  p.  25.    Sec  Cic.  l'ro  Quint.  6:  •'  Ipse  suns  ncces-  Folveriera.    See  Ann.  MP  last.  1861,  p.  40S. 

sarins  ab  atriis  Lieiiu'is  ct  f.uicibus  Macelli  rorrogat.'-  5  I'cstus,  p.  348.    The  word  Oppius  is  derived  by 

The  fragment  of  the  Pianta  Capitolina  lately  (1S67;  Varro  from  a  Ttisculan  hero's  name,  by  Dctlcfscn 

discovered  contains  the  ground-plan  of  the  Hortirus  from  oppidum.    -Sec  Ann.  dell'  Inst.  1S61,  p.  58. 

I.iw.e,  uhich  was  connected  with  the  Macc'dum.    Its  :1  VatTo,  L.  L.  v.  $  47. 

shape  was  not  as  I'rlkhs  imagined,  that  of  a  straight  '  Dionys.  Hi.  22.     The  Tigillum  Sororium  was  a 

colonnade  leading  from  the  subura  to  the  marell.im,  crosslx  am  ererted  in  memory  of  Horatius  having 

but  of  a  double  portico  surrounding  a  quadrilateral  been  sent  under  the  yoke  for  the  murder  of  his  sister, 

court.    If.  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  Pianta  law,  1.  26  ;  Festus,  pp.  29;,  307  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Vir.  III. 

Capitnlina  was  so  arranged  as  to  be  read  from  the  41'*- 

1101th  side,  then  this  new  fragment  shows  that  the  *  ^  arro,  L.  L.  v.  \  47. 

Portions  I.ivia-  had  its  entrance  towards  the  north-  "  bivy.  x*vi.  10.    The  situation  of  the  "  Mums 

east  awl  extended  towards  the  south-west.    And  this  terreus  Carinarum"  mentioned  by  Varro,  v.  48,  is 

would  agree  with  the  site  assigned  to  the  Porttcus  q««c  indeterminable. 
I.ivi.e  by  l  ea  <  Miscel'..  i.  pp.  120-7;,  on  the 
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classical  age  of  Rome,  aiul  was  only  known  to  antiquarians,1  while  the  Carina:  is  frequently 
mentioned.  But  the  Oppius  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  extensive 
than  the  Carina',  and  to  have  included  the  whole  triangular  hill  contained  within  the 
Via  Merulana,  the  Via  di  S.  Lucia  in  Sulci,  and  the  valley  uf  the  Coliseum.  That  the 
Carina  was  only  a  part  of  this  district  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  included  in  the 
first  Servian  region.4  It  is  plain  that  this  first  re-ion  did  not  extend  over  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  Ksquilitic,  because  there  would  then  be  no  space  Left  within  the  wails 
of  Servius  for  the  second  region;  and  therefore  the  Carina'  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
first  region  could  have  occupied  only  a  part  of  the  eastern  Esquiline. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  the  Carin.e  began  to  be  inhabited  by  nobles  ar.d 
wealthy  people.  Hence  Virgil  speaks  of  the  luxurious  {I, tutu-)  Carina-,  and 
Suetonius  mentions  that  the  palace  of  the  Pompeian  family,  ornamented  with 
paintings  and  naval  trophies,  was  in  the  Carina-.  This  palace  was,  after  the 
death  of  Pompey  the  Great,  seized  by  Marc  Antony,  and  on  his  death 
became  by  confiscation  an  Imperial  property.  The  Kmperor  Trajan  probably 
sold  it  to  Gordianus,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.4  The 
house  of  Ouintus  Cicero  was  also  in  the  Carina-.4  Close  to  the  palace  of  Pompey  in 
the  Carina;  was  the  Temple  of  Tellus,  frequently  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Senate  when  Antony  lived  in  the  neighbouring  palace.5  This  temple  stood  on  part 
of  the  site  of  the  confiscated  house  of  Spurius  Cassius.8 

The  names  of  several  of  the  neighbouring  streets  and  clivi  are  known.  Among  these 
the  Vicus  Cyprius  was  notorious  for  the  murder  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  highest  point  of 
it,  the  Sunimus  Cyprius  Vicus,  was,  after  that  horrible  parricide,  called  the  Sceleratus 
Vicus.  Servius  was  probably  going  home  from  the  Curia  to  his  house  on 
the  Oppius,  and,  after  ascending  the  Cyprius  Vicus,  was  about  to  turn  to  the 


Q.  Ckfronii. 


right  by  the  Clivus  Urbius,  when  he  was  attacked  and  assassinated."  Two 


.'     -'!'  r  ■!,.: 
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other  clivi  on  the  edge  of  the  E-qt:iltne  were  called  the  Clivus  Pullius  and 
the  Clivus  Africus,  but  their  situation  cannot  be  determined.'  A  notice 
of  a  street  called  the  Vicus  Sandaliarius  is  found  in  an  inscription,  which 
connects  it,  or  the  statue  of  Apollo  which  was  erected  in  it  by  Augustus, 
with  the  Chape!  of  Eortuna  Seia,  and  this  last  we  know  from  Pliny  was  included  in 
the  Aurea  Domus  of  Nero.-'  The  Vicus  Sandaliarius  is  mentioned  by  Gellius  as  a 
booksellers'  quarter  of  the  city.10 

Hut  the  great  glory  of  the  Oppian  hill  was  the  Aurea  Domus  of  Nero,  with  its 
surrounding  park  and  pleasure  grounds,  built,  partly  at  least,  upon  the  site    /,,„..,„  U(l ... 
which  Ma-cenas  had  occupied  with  his  gardens,  but  also  extending  over  the         >•  •/.  . 


1  Cell.  xv.  1,  2. 

'  Varro,  L.  L,  v.  \  \  47.  49-  Servius,  on  .-En.  viLi. 
361,  derives  Carina  from  the  houses  built  in  the 
shape  of  keels  round  the  Temple  uf  Te'Jus. 

-1  Suet.  Do  111.  (".ram.  1;  :  Vit.  Tib.  xv.  ;  Hist.  \wg. 
Oord.an.  iii.  3;  I'liti.  l'atK-yr.eh.in.  I.  ;  Gibbon,  chap, 
v.i.;  Dion  Cass,  xh  iii.  3X.  «  Cic.  Ad  Quint.  ii.  3. 

s  Suet.  loc.  cit.  ;  App.  Hell.  Civ.  ii.  1 26  ;  Cic. 
Phil,  i.  xiii.  §  31  ;  Dion  Ca-..  xliv.  22. 

'  l.  \  •■,  ii.  41  ;  Uionvs.  viii.  79.  The  district  in  the 
neighbourhood   was   afterwards   called   in  toil  at e. 


Nardini.vol.  i.  p.  325  ;  Lie.  I'ro  Dora,  xxxviU.  $  101  . 
V:d.  Max.  vi.  3,  11. 

"  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  \  159;  Li  ,  y,  i.  44,  4S  ;  pienvs. 
iv.  13,  39  i  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  601,  Goo  ;  Festus.  p  r>  -.. 

"  Solin.  i.  2;  ;  Varro,  I..  I.,  v.  15S. 

*  Cm  v.  Thcs.  iii.  p.  28S  :  Suet.  Aug.  57;  Din. 
xxxvi.  22,  4f,. 

l'  Cell,  xviii.  4;  Itrllori,  I'iant.  Cap.  tah.  iv.  I'.ut 
see  Monat  <!>,•»  hhl  ,/.r  f>yns,i.u/i,  Ahi,i.  iW»7.  p. 
542,  where  the  letters  are  interpreted  as  "  lJubl.u  itis  ' 
instead  of  "  Sandaliarius." 
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whole  of  the  Carina;,  and  reaching  over  the  slopes  of  the  hill  as  far  as  the  Via  di 
S.  Clcmente.  The  ruins  of  some  part  of  the  A  urea  Domus  are  now  to  be  found  under- 
neath those  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  which,  as  Suetonius  and  Martial  tell  us,  he  built  near 
the  Coliseum,  on  the  site  of  part  of  Nero's  palace.1 

So  far  as  we  can  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  fragmentary  and  confused  piles  of  ruin 
now  left,  and  from  the  plan  which  Palladio  sketched  at  a  time  when  the  remains  of  the 
palace  had  not  so  completely  disappeared,  it  seems  that  this  part  of  Nero's  palace  consisted 
of  a  long  straight  facade  of  buildings,  extending  along  the  slope  of  the  Oppian  from  east 
to  west,  in  the  direction  marked  on  the  plan  Ui,  />).  In  front  of  this  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  by  small  chambers  (<,  </).  A  few  of  these  still  remain 
at  the  western  end,  and  are  used  as  a  dw  elling-house  for  the  custode.  Behind  the  above- 
mentioned  facade  were  numerous  rooms  of  various  kinds,  and  courts  surrounded  with 
colonnades.  One  of  these  courts  or  yards,  with  its  adjacent  corridors  and  apartments, 
is  now  partly  accessible  if./h  but  the  greater  part  were  filled  in  with  rubbish  when  the 
Baths  of  Titus  were  built  over  them,  and  have  never  been  entirely  cleared.  In  the  centre 
of  this  court  the  remains  of  a  fountain-basin  and  a  pedestal  may  be  seen.  The  area  is 
now  traversed  by  parallel  walls,  built  by  Titus  to  serve  as  substructions  to  his  therma-. 
These  are  indicated  on  the  plan  by  the  dotted  lines  in  black. 

All  the  rooms  in  this  part  which  are  now  accessible  have  vaulted  roofs,  and  are  covered 
with  decorative  paintings.5  Fortunately  a  great  number  of  these  have  been  preserved  to 
us  by  artists  who  copied  them  before  the)-  were  destroy  d  by  damp  and  the  soot  of  the 
cicerone's  torch.3  At  the  present  time  (i860)  enough  remains  to  show  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  the  designs  which  were  so  much  admired  by  Raphael  that  he  adopted  the  same 
style  of  ornamentation  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican.  The  rooms  now  shown,  which  contain 
a  bath  and  other  household  apparatus,  apparently  belong  to  a  private  house,  and  may  cither 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  Aurea  Domus,  or  of  some  house  built  at  the  time  immediately 
following  Nero's  death,  after  the  demolition  of  the  Aurea  Domus  and  before  the  erection  of 
the  Therma:  of  Titus.  The  eleven  rooms  (/)  which  occupied  the  north  side  of  the  court  (c) 
contain  traces  of  wooden  staircases  leading  to  an  upper  story.  The  decorations  and  fittings 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  so  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  rooms  that  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Imperial  slaves,  or  by  the  household  troops.  At  the 
northern  end  of  this  row  of  chambers  is  a  room  with  mosaic  pavement,  at  a  considerably 
lower  level  than  those  surrounding  it,  and  which  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  some 
building  earlier  in  date  than  the  Domus  Aurea.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  part  of  the  house 
of  Maecenas,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  house 
of  Ma-ccnas  stood  to  the  cast  of  this,  nearer  to  the  agger  of  Servius. 

Another  portion  of  the  Aurea  Domus  is  .-till  visible  in  the  Sette  Sale,  a  large  brick 
building  lying  in  a  vineyard  to  the  left  of  the  Via  delle  Sette  Sale.  The  purpose  of  this 
was  plainly  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  water,  and  it  is  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the  Domus 

'  Sua.  Tit.  7  ;  Mart.  Do  Spec.  and  are  common  figures  on  the  walls  of  I'oinpeii. 

-  Th.-  U  t-prcs.rved  paintings,  are  in  the  lon;_;        3  IVUnri  ct  Caussci.  I'ict  Ant.  dclineat.e  a  Hartoli, 

north  corridor.    Two  snakes  are. painted  in  a  corner  Rom.  173S  ;  Mini  c  Carl.-tti,  Tenia-  di  Tito,  1776; 

of  this,  illu>:r.«ing  !'er>iu>.  Sat.  i.  113  :     l'iii>;e  duos  lie  Romans,  Tcrmc  do  Tito,  1822;  Cameron's 

an^us.  p:-jr;  saccr  est  Was,  eura  iiviite."    The  Roman  Therma:,  London,  1775. 
iwo  Mi.d.i  ,  were  s>inbo!ic  of  the  L.oes  Coiupitales, 
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Aurea,  and  not  to  the  Thermic  of  Titus,  by  the  correspondence  of  its  position  with  the 
ground-plan  of  the  former.  It  may  have  been  afterwards  used  in  connexion  with 
the  thermic,  and  was  possibly  preserved  with  that  view,  while  the  rest  of  the  Ml  X'"' 
palace  was  destroyed  or  buried.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the  interior,  which  is  divided 
into  nine  compartments,  communicating  with  each  other  by  openings  not  placed  opposite  to 
each  other,  but  in  a  slanting  direction  across  the  building,  is  said  to  have  been  so  arranged  in 
order  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  mass  of  water  on  the  sides  of  the  building.1  Heyond 
this  reservoir  (which  has  now  been  found  to  consi>t  of  nine,  and  not  of  seven  compartments, 
as  its  name  would  imply)  the  parklike  grounds  of  Nero's  great  palace  stretched  away  as 
far  as  the  Servian  agger. 

After  Nero's  death,  Otho,  according  to  Suetonius,2  intended  to  spend  fifty  millions  of 
sesterces  in  the  completion  of  the  Aurea  Domus,  and  Vitellius  professed  himself  dissatisfied 
with  it ;  but  their  designs  were  left  unexecuted  from  want  of  time.  Vespasian,  on  his 
accession,  demolished  the  vestibule,  and  began  to  build  the  Coliseum  upon  the  site  of  the 
great  lake.  Becker  says  that  he  also  gave  up  that  part  of  the  palace  which  stood  upon 
the  Ksquiline  to  the  public;  but  there  is  apparently  no  proof  that  this  was  the  case, 
though  it  is  ren  lere.l  not  improbable  by  the  existence  of  a  common  street  painting  of  two 
snakes  in  the  north  corridor.1 

Titus  busied  himself  first  in  the  completion  of  the  grand  amphitheatre  begun  by  his 
father,  and  then  hastened  to  erect  his  thermal,  which  were  finished  in  a    -/.;.,-„-„- /-.y, 
remarkably  short  space  of  time  (velocia  Mioura),  and  stood  upon  the  ruins  r>«,*<u. 
of  the  Aurea  Domus.* 

These  therma:  were  connected  with  the  Coliseum  by  a  portico,  traces  of  which  can 
still  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  arrangement  of  the  building 
corresponded  in  some  degree  to  that  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  consisting  apparently  of 
a  large  square  court  surrounded  by  various  offices  and  places  for  recreation,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  a  vast  mass  of  building  containing  the  bath  rooms.'*  The  sides  of  this 
court  were  not  parallel  to  any  lines  of  building  in  the  Aurea  Domus,  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  form  a  level  area,  many  new  substructions  had  to  be  erected.  This  is  plainly  the  case 
with  the  theatre  (<7),  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  side  towards  the  Coliseum.  In 
order  to  raise  this  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  area,  the  nine  huge  arched  chambers 
which  arc  now  a  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  ruins  were  erected,  and  one  of  the  court- 
yards of  the  Aurea  Domus  was  filled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  parallel  walls  of  brickwork 
On  each  side  of  the  theatre  there  were  probably  gymnasia,  libraries,  or  ball  courts  (/>,  b). 
The  central  building  was  occupied  with  the  frigidarium  and  tcpidarium,  and  the  other 
usual  adjuncts  of  a  large  Roman  bath  (c,  e,  c). 

The  Catalogue  called  the  "  Curiosum  L'rbis  Roma; "  mentions  not  only  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  but  also  those  of  Trajan,  in  the  third  region.    The  anonymous  MS.  of  Einsicdlen 

1  The  group  of  the  Laocoiin  was  found  in  one  »  See  Palladio's  and  Canina's  plans.  Although 

of  the  vineyards  near  the  Sittc  Sale.    It  is  supposed  these  are  conjectural  in  many  points,  yet  I'alladio 

that  the  palace  built  by  Titus  near  his  therma:  may  must  have  seen' much  more  of  the  original  walls 

have  contained  this  group  of  statuary.  than  can  now  be  discovered  :  and  Canina  lakes  hi^ 

*  Suet.  Otho,  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  txv.  4.    See  above,  plan  mainly  from  a  fragment  of  the  Capiu.line  map. 

I     .  .                    3  Sec  note  on  p.  232.  On  the  entertainments  provided  in  these  therma-, 

'  Suet,  and  Mart.  loc.  tit  ;  Curios.  L  rb.  Reg.  iii.  see  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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places  Trajan's  baths  near  the  Church  of  S.  Pictro  in  Vincoli,  and  Anastasius,  in  his  life 
of  Symmachus,  alludes  to  them  as  near  the  Church  of  S.  Martino.1  It  is  therefore  abun- 
dantly proved  that  the  Therm. e  of  Trajan  stood  at  the  back  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  and 
it  is  lure  that  we  find  them  placed  in  the  plan  of  Palladio.  That  they  were  distinct 
buildings  seem-,  clear  from  an  inscription  in  which  they  are  separately  mentioned.-  A 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  apparently  strange  fact  that  Trajan  erected  new  and  smaller 
therma-  near  those  of  Titus  is  given  by  one  of  the  chrono'ogers  of  the  period,  who  sneaks 
of  the  Baths  of  Trajan  as  intended  for  women,  for  whom  there  was  no  separate  accom- 
modation provided  in  i!mm_-  of  Titus. :I 

In  the  valley  between  the  K ..[inline  and  Calian,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  stands  the  huge  pile  of  the  Coliseum,  or  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  "a 

noble  wreck,  in  ruinous  perfection."   While  the  other  '.Teat  work  of  Vespasian. 

the  IcmpK:  of  Peace,  has  totally  disq>] icared,  enough  remains  of  his  amphi- 
tlieatre  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  .stupendous  designs  in  which  the  world-wide  power 
of  the  Ki.uian  Fmperors  found  an  outward  realization.'  The  Coliseum  is  not,  however, 
like  other  colos>;d  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  expression  of  a  selfish  ambition.  The 
Pyramids  and  the  Taj  Mahal  of  Agra,  its  rivals  in  massive  grandeur,  were  built  for  the 
sole  glorification  of  individual  despots.  But  the  Coliseum  was  intended  to  serve  political 
anil  national  ends,  and  bears  testimony  to  Vespasian's  public  spirit.  Since  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  Fmperors  had  shown  no  truly  Imperial  policy;  their  attention  had  been 
solciy  dev.  ted  to  tliems.  Ues  and  their  personal  indulgences.  They  had  covered  the 
Palatine  with  their  palaces,  and  were  now  encroaching  upon  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Scarcely  any  public  buildings  had  been  erected  in  the  city  itself  by  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
or  Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  ti  e  aqueducts  ,,f  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio 
N'ovus,  plans  for  which  had  probably  been  laid  in  the  lime  of  Augustus.  Nero,  had  it  been 
possible,  would  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  Rome  into  his  private  pleasure-grounds  and 
palaces,'-  and  (ia'ba  and  Yitcllius  had  no  opportunity  of  designing  any  public  works. 
Vespasian  first  attempted  to  revive  the  Augu>tan  policy,  and  erect  buildings  of  public 

utility.    By  his  choice  of  the  site  fur  his  great  building,  nearly  in  the  centre 

of  Imperial  Rome,  he  wished  at  once  to  abolish  the  monuments  of  Nero's 
hateful  and  selfish  encroachments,  and  abo  to  consult  the  tastes  of  the  people,  and  gain  a 
popularity  which  no  rival  could  venture  to  emulate. 

Nero's  artificial  lake  had  been  surrounded  with  houses,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
city.  These  had  to  be  levelled,  and  the  lake  itself  drained  and  filled  up,  before  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  amphitheatre  could  be  laid.  Traces  of  Nero's  buildings  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  during  the  process  of  clearing  the  base  of  the  Coliseum,  and  exploring 
the  subterranean  passages  and  chambers  which  underlie  the  arena.    The  water  also  which 

1  Cuoos.  Reg.  iii.  :  Anast.  \ 'it.  I'ont.  Symmach.  of  the  original  building  now  remains. 

*  Orcili,  Inser.  No.  2.501.  quoted  in  Note-  A.  *  Mart,  lie  Spec.  ii.  41  '•  I'naque-  jam  lota  stabat  in 

'  K0111  ,il:i,  torn.  ii.  <:..l.  ^43.  urln-  domus.-'    In  the  time  of  Nero  the  Vatican, 

4  'the  name  Coliseum  tirst  occurs  in  the  Collcc-  I'incian,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Ouirinal  hills  were 

tanea  Ueil.e,  torn.  iii.  p.  4!;.'.  in  the  famous  prophecy  covered  with  immense  Impt  n.il  pleasure-grounds, 

of  the  Saxon  pilgrims  in  the  eighth  century,  and  therm. e,  and  palaces.     The  gardens  of  l.ucullus  and 

is  generally  supposed  t<>  refer  to  the  gigantic  sue  of  Sallusl  had  long  been  appropriated  to  the  Km- 

of  the  amphitheatre,    liibhon,  chap.  Ixxi.  and  Du  peior's  use.    Thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 

Cangc,  Qossar.  Med.  ct  Inf.  Lat.    Aboul  one-third  pan  of  the  present  city  was  an  Imperial  domain. 
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even  now  partially  fill*  these  is  probably  derived  from  some  source  which  supplied  the 
ancient  lake;1  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this,  and  lay  a  firm  foundation,  considerable 
drainage  must  have  been  necessary.    The  name  of  Vespasian's  architect  has 
not  been  preserved  to  us  ;  for  although  the  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  "' 
ascribe  the  credit  of  designing  the  workto  a  Christian  named  Gaudentius,  yet  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement. ' 

Whoever  the  architect  was,  he  must  .have  been  a  man  of  consummate  practical 
skill  to  erect  a  perpendicular  wall,  such  as  that  of  the  Coliseum,  which  could  stand  on 
swampy  ground  unshaken  for  so  many  centuries.  Not  only  the  name  of  the  architect, 
but  all  the  particulars  of  the  sums  of  money  and  the  time  consumed  in  the  erection 
of  the  building  have  been  lost.  Lipsius  asserts,  upon  the  authority  of  a  coin,  that 
the  building  was  begun  in  the  eighth  consulship  of  Vespasian,  i.e.  A.l>.  77  ;  but  this 
coin  is  said  by  Hcllori  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  the  date  given  by  it  can 
hardly  relate  to  the  commencement  of  the  work.:!  The  account  of  Suetonius  w  ould  induce 
us  to  place  the  commencement  of  the  building  earlier,  since  he  speaks  of  it  ^  ^ 
at  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign,  together  with  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
which  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  A.M.  75  ;  and  also  tells  us  that  the  amphitheatre  was 
finished  and  opened  in  A.M.  St,  which  would  leave,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  was 
begun  in  A.l>.  77,  barely  four  years  for  its  erection,  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.' 

Titus  seems,  however,  only  to  have  completed  the  main  framework  of  the  building,  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  hold  games  in  it,  and  Domitian  afterwards 
added  the  last  story  and  the  ornamental  work.'" 

Hut  few  substantial  alterations  were  made  by  subsequent  Emperors.    Antoninus  Pius 
is  said  by  Capitolinus  to  have  restored  the  building,  but  to  what  extent  we  are       /f  tt 
ignorant.''    Com  mod  us,  who  was  madly  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  arena,   .-/«/<•«.•».•«.  /!/.• . 
constructed  a  subterranean  passage  leading  from  the  C.elian  to  the  Imperial      '  1  '  ■ 
suggestum.     He  was  attacked  on  one  occasion  when  traversing  this  passage  by  an 
assassin  named  Claudius  l'ompeianus,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.7    The  passage 
was  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  was  at  that  time  still  decorated  with 
beautiful  stucco  ornaments,  which  Thorwaldsen  saw  and  copied,  but  which 
are  now  nearly  destroyed  by  the  damp.     In  the  time  of  Macrinus  a  tire     //.■//,  vr.w«r, 
caused  by  lightning  destroyed  the  upper  part  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was    A!'x'  v"  '"  • 
repaired  by  lleliogabalus  and  Alexander  Severus;s  and  after  the  terrible  earthquake  of 
A.M.  442  the  arena  and  podium  seem  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  a  prefect  of  the  city  r.amed 

1  Ann.  ,/,■//'  Inst.  1854,  p.  70;  Rcbcr,  Ruincn  faced  with  brick.    There  has  evidently  been  .111  in 

Horns,  p.  422.  tcrruption  in  the  work  fur  some  years,  and  some  parts 

'  Ycmiti.  Roma  Antira,  vol.  i.  p.  39.    Ycnuti  gives  begun  in  stone  are  finished  in  brick,  so  that  before  the 

an  inscription  found  in  S.  Martino  as  1he  evidence.  Coliseum  was  completed  brick  had  become  the  usual 

The  inscription  probably,  however,  relates  to  the  facing  of  walls  not  Cued  with  marble."—  I'arkkr's 

martyrdom  of  Gaudentius  in  the  amphitheatre.  I.rrtiin-  M/nre  Archirol.  S.uutv  at  AV/av.  p.  14. 

3  Lips.  De  Amph.  p.  22  ;  liellon.  Numis.  p.  63,  No.        '  Hist.  Aug.  Ant.  Pius,  8. 
30.    See  also  Kontana,   De  Amph.   l'lav.  lib.  iii.        '  Dion  Cass.  Kxii.  4,  17;    Hcrodian.  i.  15,  if,  ; 

cap.  2.  *  Suet.  Ycsp.  9  ;  Tit.  7.  Hist.  Aug.  Commod.  ri  :  "pugnasse  dic;tur  septin- 

•'  Cassiod.  ap.  Rone.  ii.  n/>.  "  The  Coliseum  is  faced  genties  tricies  ipjinquics." 
on  the  exterior  with  cut  stone  travertine  .though  the        *  Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  25;  Hist.  Aug.  Hcliog.  17. 

main  structure  is  of  concrete,  and  the  inner  walls  arc  Alex.  See.  24. 

II  H  2 
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Lampridius.1    The  gladiatorial  games  had  been  finally  discontinued  in  A  K  403,  after  the 
/.,i«,W;ir,     memorable  martyrdom  of  Tclemachus.2     Again  in  580  the  podium  and 
/la,,!:,,.,.       arcna  wcre  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  by  Marius  Vcnantius 
Basilius,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  found  in  the  arena  in  18 to,  and  now  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  north-west  entrance. 

These  inscriptions  seem  to  show  that  the  part  of  the  building  most  exposed  to  injury 
from  earthquakes  was  the  podium,  and  Braun  has  therefore  ingeniously  suggested  that  the 
elaborate  substructions  of  the  arena,  besides  the  other  purpose  they  served  as  entrances  to 
the  arena,  were  also  intended  to  support  the  podium,  and  resist  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
it  by  the  upper  masses  of  the  building.3 

Some  parts  of  the  later  history  of  the  Coliseum  seem  worth  mentioning.    During  a 
part  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  it  was  used  as  a  castle  by  the  powerful  family  of 
,it,  l'lc  I'rangipani,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Annibaldi.    Henry  VII.  first 

//;'n'  17/      P'e'vented  its  further  occupation  as  a  castle,  and  it  was  used  for  a  grand 
/>;, ■','-*•„ v.'.-.-     bull-fight  in  1332,  so  that  the  seats  and  staircases  must  have  then  been 
1  •'         tolerably  perfect.4    But  fifty  years  after  this  we  find  that  a  great  part  of  the 
''  14-0  "'      building  had  been  carted  away  by  the  Roman  nobles  as  building-stone,  and 
during  the  fifteenth  century  further  robberies  wcre  committed,  so  that  Poggio 
declares  in  1450  that  the  greater  part  had  been  carried  away.    Part  of  the  building  was 
at  this  time  turned  into  a  hospital  in  connexion  with  that  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.-' 
At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  various 
palaces  were  built  with  travertine  blocks  taken  from  the  Coliseum.  Among 
S'*'%*utSr  tlusc  wcrc  thc  Pal"**"      Vcnezia.  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria,  and  the 
Palazzo  Farne.se." 

During  another  period  of  its  eventful  history,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  thc  amphi- 
theatre was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  Passionspielcn,  or  representations  of  the  events  of  the 

Gospel  histories,  such  as  were  common  in  the  Middle  Ages.    A  relic  of  these 

is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  second  corridor  of  thc  western  entrance,  where  a  plan 
of  Jerusalem  is  rudely  sketched  upon  thc  wall  over  an  arch.  The  last  indignity  inflicted 
upon  the  grand  old  building  was  perhaps  the  worst,  when  Clement  XI.  in  1700  walled  up 

the  archways  and  established  a  saltpetre  manufactory  in  thc  corridors  for  the 
.wav/v.       supply  of  his  neighbouring  powder-mills.    Benedict  XIV.  has  the  credit  of 

having  first  conceived  thc  idea  of  preserving  it  as  a  ruin.7  He  consecrated 
the  arcna  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  whose  blood  was  shed  there,  and  planted  the 
cross  in  the  centre,  and  arranged  the  usual  fourteen  stations  around  thc  podium. 

1  See  the  inscription  in  Nibby,  Roma  lull'  Anno  ther.    Another  opinion  is  that  they  were  thc  holes  in 

1838,  parte  i.  Antic.i,  p.  40S.  which  the  beams  of  the  building  which  clustered 

»  Sec  Gibbon,  chap.  x\x.  round  the  Coliseum  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  fixed. 

-  Ann.  <itir  Inst.  1834,  p.  70.  See  the  treatise  of  Suarcsius,  '•  Uc  Forammibus  I.api- 

•  Muratori,  K.  1.  Scr.  quoted  by  Rcber,  p.  4:0,  and  duni,"  in  Salient's  Thesaurus,  vol.  1.  p.  313. 
Gibbon,  chap.  Ixxi.  vol.  ii.  p.  G32.  7  Thc  architect  Carlo  Fontana  actually  drew  plans 

'  I'oggio  Flor.  de  ful.  Var.  Urb.  Rom.  in  Sallen-  in  1725  for  building  a  large  church  at  one  end  of  the 

/re's  Thesaurus,  vol.  i.  p.  506.  arena,  with  a  lofty  dome  and  a  statue  of  thc  Pope  on 

'■  The  holes  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  tra-  the  summit.    The  design  was,  however,  fortunate!) 

vertine  blocks  of  the  exterior  were  probably  made  in  never  earned  out.    C.  Fontana,  l.'Anliteatro  Flavio. 

the  Middle  Ages  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  Roma.  1 7J 5. 
iron  clamps  by  which  the  stones  were  fastened  toge- 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  every  possible  care  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  what  remains  of  the  ruin ;  its  base  has  been  carefully  laid  bare,  its  walls 
propped  with  buttresses,  and  its  breaches  perhaps  only  too  carefully  repaired.  Thus 
although  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  pile  have  disappeared  under  the  shameful  treatment 
to  which  the  barbarians  of  the  Middle  Ages  subjected  it,  yet  enough  remains  to  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  building,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  points  on  which 
antiquarians  differ. 

The  plan  of  the  whole  may  be  best  described  as  consisting  of  three  principal  massive 
concentric  oval  arcades.1    The  intervals  between  each  of  these  arc  filled  Dtm^Htu, 
in  with  arched  work  forming  corridors  and   staircases,  and   between  the  innermost 


THE  COLISEUM,  FK<>»  THE  PALATINE  HILU 

On  the  left  is  the  top  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  01  Venus  and  Rome,  with  the  Mela  Sudani  ;  ON 
the  right  the  Latcran  Palace  and  liasilica  :  and  in  the  background  the  hills  of  Tusculum  on  the  right,  and  uf  I'l.t  m^u 
on  the  left. 


of  the  three  principal  arcades  and  the  wall  surrounding  the  arena  is  a  triple  system  of 
substructions  supporting  the  lower  part  of  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre. 

The  longer  diameter  of  this  huge  building  from  one  outside  wall  to  the  other  measures 
602  feet,  the  shorter  507.    The  principal  outer  wall  is  157  feet  in  height,  and  is  divided 


•  Why  the  oval  shape  was  chosen  in  preference  to 
the  circular  dues  not  appear.  It  may  have  been 
imitated  from  the  elongated  shape  of  the  Circus  or 
Forum,  or  perhaps  more  probably  from  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Curio,  which  was  composed  of  two  seg- 


ments of  circles,  each  greater  than  a  srmicirclc.  H 11 1. 
Gcsch.  der  Uaukunst.  iii.  p.  159;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist, 
xxxvi.  §  117.  The  stone  used  throughout  is  traver- 
tine, with  the  exception  of  some  vaultings  of  pumice 
stone  and  interior  work  of  brick  and  concrete. 
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into  four  stories.1  Of  these  the  lowest  stands  on  a  substruction  of  two  steps,  and 
consists  of  a  row  of  eighty  arches,  between  which  stand  half-columns  of  the  Doric 
order.  Upon  these  rests  a  very  simple  entablature,  without  any  of  the  usual  peculiarities 
of  the  Doric  style,  and  rather  belonging  to  the  Ionic,  a  mixture  of  styles  not  very  rare 
in  Rome.2  The  arches  are  all  numbered,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  which  stand  at 
the  eruU  ,>f  the  major  and  minor  axes.  The  numbers  were  probably  intended  to 
correspond  to  those  upon  the  entrance  tickets,  in  order  that  the  spectators  might  find 
their  proper  seats  with  case.-1  There  is  a  staircase  ami  a  vomitorium,  or  entrance  to  the 
seats  from  the  oorridi >rs.  corresponding  to  every  four  arches  ;  and  the  vomitoria,  as  well  as 
the  entrance  arches,  were  all  numbered  to  prevent  confusion.  Of  the  four  unnumbered 
entrance  arches,  those  which  stood  at  the  extremities  of  the  shorter  diameter  were  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Imperial  pavilions.  They  were  ornamented  with  marble  columns  and  carved 
work  on  the  exterior,  and  led  in  the  interior  to  a  large  withdrawing-room.  from  which  there 
was  a  separate  passage  to  the  Emperor's  throne  (pulvinar)  on  the  podium.  On  the 
Ks'jui'.ine  side  the  Imperial  entrance  may  still  bo  recognised  by  a  slight  projection  in  the 
substruction,  and  by  the  pillars  of  white  marble  which  originally  stood  on  each  side 
lying  near  it. 

The  same  arrangement  was  doubtless  made  on  the  Cadian  side,  where,  as  wc  have 
seen,  Commodus  made  himself  an  underground  approach.  The  other  two  principal 
entrances  at  the  extremities  of  the  major  axis  lead  directly  into  the  arena,  and  were 
probably  used  for  the  entry  of  processions  or  marching  bodies  of  gladiators,  or  machines 
of  various  kinds. 

The  entablature  of  the  first  story  is  surmounted  by  an  attica,  with  projections 
corresponding  to  the  columns  below.  L'pon  these  stand  the  arches  of  the  second  story, 
between  which  half-columns  of  the  Ionic  order  are  placed.  The  details  of  the  archi- 
tecture here  are  in  a  very  meagre  style,  for  the  spiral  lines  on  the  volutes  are  omitted 
entirely,  and  also  the  usual  toothed  ornaments  of  the  entablature.*  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  third  story,  the  half-columns  of  which  have  Corinthian  capitals  with  the 
acanthus  foliage  very  roughly  worked. 

The  fourth  story  has  no  arches,  but  consists  of  a  wall  pierced  with  larger  and 
smaller  square  windows  placed  alternately,  and  is  decorated  with  pilasters  of  the  Com- 
posite order.  Between  each  pair  of  pilasters  three  consoles  project  from  the  wall,  and 
above  these  are  corresponding  niches  in  the  entablature.  The  purpose  of  these  was 
to  support  the  masts  upon  which  the  awnings  were  stretched. 

The  two  inner  principal  concentric  walls  contain  arches  corresponding  to  those  in  the 
outer  wall.    Corridors  {ambulacra)  run  between  these  concentric  walls  ;  and  on  the  first  and 

1  The  size  of  the  jjreat  amphitheatre  at  Kl-Djeiiim  liccn  found.    It  bears  the  inscription  "  Cun,  vi.  in  x. 

in  Tv.nts  is  4K0  feet  by  420,  anil  to;  feet  in  height  ;  of  viii." — i.e.  Cunci  scxti  inferioris  decimo  gradu  oetavus 

that  at  I'oi.i  in  Istria,437  by  346  feet,  and  97  in  height.  locus.    Mommsen  in  Her.  Sachs  Gcscll.  1849,  S.  286. 

Shav.\  Travels,  i.  p.  220;  Ann.  tii!i    hist.   1852;  Ileckcr,  Hdb.  Th.  iv.  S.  5 59. 

Allison's  I'nla.  «  See  Dcsgodctz.  Les  Edifices  antiques  dc  Rome, 
■  See  Introduction.    The  tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus  Paris,  1779.  chap.  xxi.    A  similar  neglect  of  the  de- 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  mixture  of  Doric  and  tails  of  the  capitals  is  found  in  the  great  amphitheatre 
Ionic  decorative  forms.  of  El-Djcmm  Thysdnis.  Auct.  Hell.  Afr.  26  .  Ann. 
"  A  ticket  for  the  amphitheatre  at  Frosinonc  has.  dell'  Inst.  1852.  p.  246. 
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second  floors  of  the  outer  ring  and  the  first  floor  of  the  inner  ring  these  corridors  afford 
a  Completely  unobstructed  passage  all  round.  The  rest  are  blocked  up  in  parts  by  various 
staircases  leading  to  the  upper  rows  of  seats. 

Within  the  third  principal  concentric  arcade  the  supports  of  the  building  take  the 
form  of  massive  waits  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  whole  mass,  and  pierced  by  three 
ranges  of  corresponding  arches.  Between  these  substructions  and  in  the  corridors  are  the 
steps  and  passages  leading  to  the  lower  seats  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  actual  seats, 
which  were  of  marble,  have  been  all  pilfered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  palaces  and 
churches  of  the  feudal  ages,  but  we  can  still  make  out  w  ith  tolerable  certainty  the  five 
principal  divisions  into  which  they  were  separated.  The  lowest  of  these,  called  the 
podium,  was  a  platform  raised  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  arena,  upon  which  were 
placed  the  chairs  of  the  higher  magistrates  and  dignitaries.  This  was  protected  by 
railings  and  nets  full  of  spikes,  and  sometimes  a  No  by  trenches  called  euripi,  and 
also  by  horizontal  bars  of  wood  or  iron,  which  turned  freely  round,  and  thus  afforded 
no  hold  to  the  paws  of  a  wild  animal.1 

Above  the  podium  were  four  different  orders  of  seats,  divided  by  pnecinctiones  or 
baltei  from  each  other.  The  first  of  these  con.-isted  of  about  twenty  rows  of  seats,  and 
was  appropriated  to  the  knights  and  tribunes  and  other  state  officers.  The  upper  row 
of  this  set  was  probably  at  a  height  of  about  ten  feet  above  the  top  of  the  arches  of 
the  lowest  story.  The  next  ranges  of  seats,  between  the  second  and  third  pnucinctio,  were 
appropriated  to  Roman  citizens  in  general,  and  held  the  greatest  number  of  spectators. 

The  wall  dividing  these  seats  from  the  next  set  was  very  high,  and  contained, 
besides  the  vomitoria,  a  number  of  windows  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  corridors  and 
passages  behind.  A  considerable  part  of  this  wall  is  still  extant  upon  the  side  towards  the 
Esquiline.  Above  it  rose  the  third  division  of  seats,  occupied  by  the  unenfranchised  classes 
of  the  people ;  and  above  this  again,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  very  low  wall  without 
vomitoria,  was  the  fourth  group  of  seats,  immediately  under  the  windows  of  the  upper- 
most story,  and  covered  by  a  portico,  which  ran  round  the  whole  top  of  the  building. - 
The  traces  of  this  uppermost  row  of  seats  and  of  the  colonnade  which  supported  the 
portico  may  still  be  seen  on  the  side  towards  the  Esquiline  hill. 

The  seats  in  this  part  seem  to  have  been  partly  appropriated  to  women,  partly  to 
the  lower  classes  (putlati)?  On  the  roof  of  the  portico  stood  the  workmen  whose 
business  it  was  to  manage  the  awnings,  and  to  move  them  as  the  sun  or  rain  required. 
The  number  of  seats  in  the  whole  amphitheatre  is  said  to  have  been  87,000;'  and  a 
considerable  number  of  spectators  in  addition  to  these  could  stand  in  the  baltei,  at  the 
entrances  of  the  vomitoria,  and  in  other  vacant  places ;  so  that  the  whole  number  which 
the  building  when  crammed  from  top  to  bottom  could  hold  was  probably  not  le.-s  than 
90,000. 

The  exterior  wall  of  the  building  diminishes  in  thickness  towards  the  top,  in  order 
to  render  it  the  more  firm  ;  and  while  the  Doric  and   Ionic  columns  of  the  first  and 

1  See  Lipsius,  I>e  Amph.  p.  38,  c;ip.  xii.  :  Plin.  Nat.  Alexander  Severn*.  The  remains  of  .1  similar  portico 

Hist.  viii.  7,  7  ;  C'alpitrn.  vii.  51 — 56:  '"  Tereti  qui  exist  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Thysdrus  Kl-Djcmm  in 

lubricus  axe  impositos  subita  vertijjine  falleret  ungues  Tunis).    See  Canina  in  the  Ann.  tleli'  lust.  1  !•>;>,  tav. 

excutcrctquc  fcras."  d'aj,'£.  r.                          *  Calpurn.  Eel.  vii.  26. 

1  This  portico  is  shown  in  the  medals  of  Titus  and  4  Cur.  Urb.  Reg.  iii. 
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second  stories  stand  out  from  the  wall  by  nearly  three-quarters  of  their  circumference, 
the  third  row  of  Corinthian  columns  stand  out  only  by  a  half,  and  the  uppermost  row- 
are  merely  pilasters1 

Much  discussion  has  been  raised  on  the  question  of  the  awnings  or  velaria  required 
for  so  large  a  space.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  con- 
temporaneous description,  to  discover  the  exact  mode  of  suspension  adopted.  Vcnuti 
supposes  that  a  net  of  cords,  constructed  like  a  spider's  web,  with  both  radiating  and 
concentric  ropes,  was  suspended  over  the  amphitheatre,  anil  that  by  pulleys  arranged 
over  this  the  vela  were  drawn  across  any  part  which  happened  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sun.!  Hy  means  of  pulleys  attached  to  this  network  of  ropes,  the  little  boys  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  as  "ad  velaria  rapti  "  may  have  been  drawn  up."'  The  ropes  and  pulleys,  we 
are  told  by  Lampridius,  were  managed  by  sailors.1  In  rough  and  windy  weather  the 
awnings  could  not  always  be  set,  and  umbrellas,  coloured  according  to  the  favourite's 
colours,  or  large  broad-brimmed  hats  called  causae  or  birri,  were  then  used.'' 

Martial  has  written  some  amusing  epigrams,  showing  how  jealously  the  seats  appro- 
priated to  any  particularly  privileged  order  were  reserved.  Me  gives  the  names  of  Lectins 
or  I.eitus  and  Occanus  to  the  boxkecpers  of  his  time. 

'•  Quadrinjjenta  tibi  non  sunt,  Ch.en-tr.itc.  sur^c. 

Lcctius  ccce  vetiit.  sta,  fuj-e,  curre,  l.c.t  "' 

And  he  describes  with  great  humour  the  attem|>ts  of  a  certain  Nanneius  to  smuggle 
himself  into  a  better  place  than  he  was  entitled  to  :— 

"  Scdere  pnmo  solitus  in  e;radu  semper. 
Tunc  cum  liceret  occupare  Nanneius. 
His  cxtitatus  tcriiuc  transiulit  c.istra  : 
El  inter  ipsas  pane  tertius  scllas 
1'nsl  Gaiumque  Luciumque  coiisedit. 
IlliiK  cucullu  pro-spicit  caput  tcctus, 
Oculoque  ludos  Special  tndccciis  unn 
Kt  hinc  miser  Uejcctus  in  viam  transit. 
Sii»)M'llitH|ue  scmifultus  cxt.cmo, 
Kt  male  reccplu?  alter"  tfenu.  j.ictat 
Kipnti  scdere,  l.c>ux|ue  sc  stare,"; 

The  pickpockets  of  Martial's  time  also  frequented  this  amphitheatre.  He  says  of 
Hermogenes,  the  greatest  adept  at  napkin-stealing  of  the  day: 

"  IJuamv  is  non  modicu  caleant  spcctacula  sole. 
\'ela  redueuntur,  cum  venit  Hermogenes. "" 

The  anxiety  of  the  public  to  attend  the  shows  was  so  great  that  they  occupied  the  free 
seats  in  the  amphitheatre  before  dawn  in  the  morning,  and  gave  fees  to  the  locarii  and 
designatores  to  keep  places  for  them,  when  any  favourite  gladiator  or  bestiarius  was 

1  Vetiuti,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Castra  Miscnatium  adjoining.    See  Note  1!  at  the 

-  Venuti.  Roma  Antica,  vol.  1.  p.  41.    The  vela  or  end  of  this  chapter, 
velaria  were  of  different  colours  and  materials:  as        3  Hist.  Aug.  Carinus,  10;  Mart.  xiv.  28,  29.  xi.  21, 

purple,  Dion  Cass,  lxiii.  6  ;  silk,  id.  xliii.  24  ;  yellow,  6  ;  Juv.  ix.  50. 

red,  or  blue,  I.urret.  iv.  75,  vi.  109  ;  Propcrt.  iv,  I,  15.        •  Martial,  v.  25,  1,  iii.  95,  9,  v.  23,  4.  vi.  9,  v.  fi  : 

»  Juv.  iv.  125.  Suet.  Aug.  14. 

1  Lamprid  Comm.  15.    Stationed  possiblv  in  the        r  Mart.  v.  14.  *  Ibid.  xii.  29,  15. 
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announced  as  about  to  perform.1  The  shows  lasted  whole  days,  and  hence  various  con- 
trivances for  keeping  the  spectators  in  good  humour,  and  filling  up  the  intervals  between 
the  combats.  Seneca  tells  us  of  the  vnritiuuti,  a  class  of  slaves  who  were  kept  on  purpose 
to  fill  up  the  midday  leisure  hours  with  sham  battles,  and  ludicrous  pranks  played  upon 
the  bodies  of  those  killed  or  half  killed  in  the  previous  fights.2  The  air  was  cooled  with 
immense  jets  of  water  project eil  from  the  centre  of  the  arena,  or  from  holes  in  the 
statues,  and  scented  with  fragrant  essences,  among  which  extract  of  saffron  mixed  with 
wine  seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular/' 

The  arena  of  the  Coliseum  was  originally  about  250  feet  in  length,  and  150  feet  in 
breadth.  It  is  now  much  larger,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  wall  of  the  podium. 
The  substructions  under  the  arena  arc  of  the  same  oval  shape  as  the  arena  itself,  but  are 
crossed  by  longitudinal  walls,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  them.  The  vaults 
thus  constructed  might  be  used  for  various  purposes — to  keep  the  arena  dry  in  wet  weather, 
or  to  introduce  wild  beasts  in  cages,4  or  to  remove  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain,  when  the 
Spoliarium,  or  dead-house,  was  full/'  They  were  covered  with  a  floor  of  planks,  so  that 
openings  could  easily  be  made  whenever  required. 

Perhaps  no  building  of  ancient  Rome  is  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  builder, 
and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre.  Vespasian  is  described  by 
historians,  and  represented  on  coins  and  in  extant  sculptures,  as  a  thick-set,  square- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  short  neck,  small  eyes,  strongly  marked  but  coarse  features, 
wearing  an  expression  of  effort."  He  cared  little  for  the  elegances  of  life,  and  was  plebeian 
in  his  tastes  and  regardless  of  apj>earances,  but  set  a  high  value  on  manliness  and  obstinate 
unflinching  endurance.  During  his  reign  the  prevalent  feeling  in  the  Roman  nation  was 
that  of  a  weary  and  repentant  prodigal.  Sick  of  the  frivolity  and  wanton  debauchery  of  the 
Neronian  age,  yet  unable  to  return  to  the  ascetic  simplicity  of  primitive  times,  men  adored, 
for  want  of  a  better  idol,  the  blunt  honesty  and  coarse  strength  of  the  Flavians.  What  if 
their  emperor  wished  that  his  courtiers  should  smell  of  garlic  rather  than  of  perfumery, — if, 
in  his  contempt  for  speculative  genius,  he  dubbed  the  agitating  philosophers  of  his  day 
"barking  curs?"6 — yet  he  stood  before  them  as  a  proof  that  the  stem  old  vigour  of  the 
national  character  was  not  yet  extinct,  and  that  the  profligate  effeminacy  of  the  previous 
generation  had  not  yet  rotted  the  Roman  character  to  its  core.  The  same  massive  power 
of  endurance,  yet  ponderous  and  vulgar  character,  belongs  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Coliseum.  It  exhibits  a  neglect,  almost  a  contempt,  for  elegance  of  proportion.  The 
upper  tiers  are  nearly  as  heavy  and  compact  as  the  lower.  Its  arcades  are  solid,  practical, 
built  to  last  for  ages.  The  elaborate  details  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  in  which 
an  artistic  eye  usually  finds  so  much  pleasure,  are  merely  hinted  at  as  superfluous. 

Doubtless,  as  we  now  sec  it,  the  ruin  is  far  more  effective  than  the  complete  building 

'  Suet.  Cal.  26 ;  Plaut.  Pien.  Prol.  19  ;  Mart.  v.  24,  9.  *  The  substructions  arc  represented  in  Taylor  and 

»  .Suet.  Claud.  34  ;  Scncc.  lip.  i.  7  :  "  Intermissum  Crecy's  work.  PI.  cxv.  ;  and  in  Nibby,  dc  Foro  Rom. 

est  spcctaeulum,  interim  jugiilcntur  homines  ne  nihil  cap.  iii.    C.ilpumius  says,  Eel.  vii.  70:  "  Kupcaque 

agatur."  voraginc  tcrr.e  emcrsisse  fern."  Sec  Becker's  Handb. 

1  Scncc.  Ep.  xiv.      15  ;  N.  Q.  ii.  9  ;  Mart.  ix.  39,  Theil.  iv.  S.  557. 

v.  25;  Spcct.  3;  Lucan,  ix.  806;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  *  The  Spoliarium  was  probably  near  the  C.xlian 

xxi.  6.  17  ;  "  Crocum  v  ino  mire  congruit,  trituin  ad  gate  of  the  Coliseum. 

thcatta  replcnda."    Ov.  A.  A.  i.  104.  *  Suet.  Vesp.  20.                       «  Ibid.  8,  13. 
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can  ever  have  been  ;  for  when  complete  the  appearance  of  the  Coliseum  must  have  been 
heavy  and  oppressive.  The  enormous  unrelieved  flat  .surface  of  the  upper  wall  must  have 
.seemed  ready  to  topple  over,  or  to  crush  the  arcades  Mow,  But  now  that  earthquakes 
ami  barbarous  hands  have  made  such  ghastly  rents  in  its  sides,  the  outline  has  become 
more  varied,  and  the  base  more  proportioned  to  the  superstructure;  so  that,  although  we 
can  still  recognise  the  flavour  of  a  somewhat  vulvar  and  material  age,  yet  all  that  would 
have  offended  the  eye  has  been  removed,  and  the  historic  memories  which  cluster  round  its 
walK  of  mighty  emperors  and  bloodthirsty  mobs,  of  screams  of  death  or  triumph,  of 
gorgeous  pageants  and  heroic  martyrdoms,  combine  to  render  the  Coliseum,  in  its  decay, 
the  most  imposing  ruin  in  the  whole  world. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Coliseum  there  must  have  been  many  buildings 
for  keeping  wild  beasts,  and  supplying  the  amphitheatre  with  all  the  various  apparatus 
necessary  for  shows.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  lists  of  the  Kegionarii,  the  Summum 
Choragium  placed  near  the  amphitheatre.  Some  of  the  school*  in  which  gladiators  were 
trained  were  not  far  off.  The  I.iulus  Magnus  and  Dacicus  are  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  third  region,  and  the  Ludus  Matutinus  and  Gallicus  in  that  of  the  second.' 

3.—  I'm:  CiM'ifS. 

We  have  shown  that  the  larger  tongue  of  the  Ksquiline  hill  was  called  Oppius,  and 
from  thence  it  follows  that  the  name  Cispius,  applied  by  Varro  to  the  other 
''''''''      portion  of  the  hill,-  must  belong  to  the  projecting  spur  which  runs  out  from 
the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Maggiorc,  and  is  included  between  the  Via  Urbana  and  Via  di 
S.  Puden/.iana  on  the  north-west,  anil  the  Via  di  S.  Lucia  in  Selci  on  the  south.  That 
this  was  the  Mons  Cispius  of  Varro  is  further  shown  by  a  passage  of  Fcstus,  which 
r •/.«.:        connects  the  Cispius  with  the  Vicus  Patricius.*     Now  the  Vicus  Patricius, 
/'.j/r;,/»f.       according  to  the  anonymous  MS.  of  Kinsiedlcn  and  Anastasius,  was  the 
district  in  which  the  Church  of  S.  Pudenziana  is  situated,  and  this  church  lies  between  the 
Viminal  and  Ksquiline.4    The  house  of  C;esonius  Maximus,  spoken  of  by  Martial  as  com- 
!hUi(^      manding  a  view  of  the  Capitolium  Vetus  on  the  Quirinal.  was  in  the  Vicus 
c.,-,>-mu'.      Patricius.5    These  instances  show  that  the  Vicus  Patricius  was  on  the  side  of 
TcmpUsf      the  Ksquiline  adjoining  the  Viminal,  and  therefore  that  the  Cispius  Mons  was 
the  northern  spur  or  the  Ksquiline.    A  Temple  of  Diana  is  mentioned  by 
/"""/'"-'"'""-    Plutarch  as  situated  in  the  Vicus  Patricius ,«  and  the  Lucus  pjctdius  was  in 
this  neighbourhood,  as  we  learn  from  the  fragments  about  the  Argeian  chapels  preserved 
by  Varro.7 

If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  order  in  which  Varro  mentions  the  places 
.  liJft  .Vrfifu,    upon  the  Ksquiline  which  he  names,  his  enumeration  probably  begins  from 
/m.mj  Mtfitu,    tjic  castern  sjjc   antj  proCccds  towards  the  west.    For  we  find  the  ,'Kdes 
/.i,t,/,i/ii.      Mefitis  placed  by  Fcstus  near  the  Vicus  Patricius,  and  the  /Edes  Junonis 
/..num.       Lucime  on  the  Cispius  ;  and  in  Varro  the  Lucus  Mefitis  and  Lucus  Junonis 

'  Cat.  Rlfc'.  ii.  iii.      ■  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  \  49.  *  Mart.  vii.  73.  *  IMut.  Qnai,t.  Rom.  3. 

I  csius.  p.  348.       *  Anast.  Vit.  I'ii  I.  p.  14.  Bl.  •  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  50. 
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I.ucin.T  stand  last  in  the  list.1    These  two  last-mentioned  places,  therefore,  Q-i^iu-tuhnum 
stood  upon  the  Cispius;  and  we  may  place  the  other  three  mentioned  by 
Varro,  the  Lucus  Fagutalts,  the  Lueus  Larum,  and  the  Querquetulanum  Saccllum,  upon 
the  Oppius.    The  Lucus  Junonis  Lucin;e  surrounded  a  temple  of  the  same  deity,  built  in 
the  year  375  li.C- 

A  few  other  places  arc  mentioned  in  ancient  writers  as  situated  on  the  Fsquiitne, 
the  exact  topography  of  which  cannot  be  determined.    These  are  the  Lucus   '»■"<  /••'•■•'  <■• 
Libitirut*,3   the  Ara  Mal.e    Fortune '   and  the  Ara    Febris4  the  Castra  /'',V,!1'.-' 
Misenatium,  or  station  of  the  Classiarii,  probably  between  the  Coliseum     ,h,,  Mm, 
and  the  Tlicrma:  Titi,"  and  the  Curix  Nova:.    The  only  reason  for  placing     i/.', -"','"„. 
the  last  of  these  on  the  Ksquiline  is,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  neigh-     CurUc  a;..-,.. 
bourhood  of  S.  l'ictro  in  Vincoli  bore  the  name  of  Curia  Vetus.7 


Note  A,  p.  233. 

The  following  inscription  shows  the  kind  of  entertainment  with  which  the  Romans  were  amused 
a:  the  thenn.e  (Orclli's  Inscriptions,  No.  2591)  :— 

"  Ursus  Tophus  vitrea  qui  primus  pi  la 
I.usi  dectntor  cum  nuis  lusoribus 
I.audante  populo  maximis  clamonhu* 
'1  hormis  Trajani,  Thcrmis  A^ripp^e  el  Titi 
Multum  ct  Ncronis,  si  tamcn  mihi  creditis, 
T.-o  sum.    Ovantcs  convenite  pilicrcpi 
Statuamquc  amici  fluribus  violts  rosis 
Folioque  multo  adque  unguento  mareido 
Onerate  amantes,  el  menim  prnfundiic 
Nigrum  Kalormim  aut  Setinum  am  Ca-cubum 
Vivo  ac  volenti  do  apotheca  tlominic.t, 
Ursumque  canitc  voce  concordi  sincin 
Hilarcm  jocosum  pilicrcpum  scholastirum, 
Qui  vicit  omncs  anteccssores  suos 
Sensu,  decore,  alquc  arte  subtilissima. 
Nunc  vein  versu  verba  dicamus  series. 
Sum  victus  ipse  fateor  a  ter  consulc 
Vcro  patrono,  nec  semel  sod  sa-pius 
Cujus  libcntLT  dicor  exodiarius." 

Orelli  quotes  Niceph.  Gregor.  Hist  Hyz.  torn.  i.  edit,  Paris»  p.  215:  T.rtpos  <5«  11  liXnv  tr^mpav  t^vit- 
avut  npiii  viloi  ipirrri,  Kai  KaTwvaav  rvr  fiiy  a<pf  rip  ri}»  \fipo^  01  i>x«  i&f^rro,  t  iv  ii  Tf  Jr«xWy>  anpif  tov 
a'ykwoc,  vvy  $  a\\uic  xui  aWux.  He  thinks  that  Verus,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  patron  of  this  won- 
derful performer,  was  L.  Aurelius  Verus,  usually  called  Commorliis,  who  was  Consul  111.  in  167  a.  t>. 
Julius  Capitolinus  says  of  him,  that  he  was  -'omnibus  ilelidis,  ludis,  jocis,  decenter  aptissimus." 

1  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  49.  50  ;  Kestus,  p.  351.  i'lut.  I)c  fort.  Rom.  10. 

;  Win.  Nat  Hist.  xvi.  44,  85  ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  433,        •  Val.  Max.  ii.  5,6. 
iii.  245.  •  Curios.  Reg.  lii.  ;  Ann.dilP  /nil.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  (o. 

'  Dionys.  iv.  15.  r  Kestus,  p.  174;  lilondus  Klavius,  Rom.  Inst  lib. 

*  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  25  ;  Dc  Lcgg.  ii.  1 1  ;     ii.  32. 

1  I  2 
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Nurr  B,  p.  240. 


The  seventh  Eclogue  of  Calpurnius  gives  us  an  apj>arently  contemporaneous  account  of  the 
Roman  amphitheatrical  performances.  It  seems,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  this  poem,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  refers  to  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  ;  indeed,  the  expression  in  the  twenty-third 
line,  "  IniHI'us  specta.  ula  textis,"  seems  to  point  rather  to  the  wooden  amphitheatre  of  Nero.1  The 
general  arrangements  of  the  Coliseum  were,  however,  probably  the  same  ;  and  I  have  therefore 
ventured  to  tpiote  Calpuniius  in  speaking  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  Seneca,  in  his  seventh 
Epistle  to  Lucilius,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  savage  and  bloodthirsty  sights  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  arena.  The  populace,  he  says,  are  not  satisfied  by  sham  fights,  even  during  the 
intervals  of  the  regular  gladiatorial  combats,  but  demand  the  blood  of  criminals  with  loud  cries  of 
'•  decide,  verbcra.  lire,  <juarc  tain  timide  incurrit  in  fernim?  Quare  panim  audaeter  occidit?  Quare 
parum  libenter  moritur?"  The  word  "ure  "  refers  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  applying  a  hot  iron  to 
ascertain  whether  the  victim  was  dead  or  not.2  See  Tertull.  De  Spectaculis  ;  Augustinus,  Confessiones, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  S.  Theodorct,  lib.  v.  cap.  26,  tells  the  famous  story  of  the  monk  Telemachus.  The 
most  trustworthy  representations  of  gladiators  are  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  tomb  of  Scaunis  at  Pompeii, 
copied  and  published  by  Millin  and  Ma/ori.  The  most  complete  accounts  of  gladiatorial  and  other 
public  shows  at  Rome  are  in  I.ipsius.  Saturnalium  Sennonum  libri  duo,  and  De  Amphitheatre*  liber; 
and  in  Rhein.  Mus.  X.  F.  x.  S.  544. 

'  Suet.  Nero.  12.  "  Christianos  ad  lconem,"  is  given  in  Tcrtuliian's 

!  Sen.  Ep.  vii.  96.  The  famous  cry  of  the  Arena,     Apology,  p.  40. 
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" Teniae  rogionis  colics  quinque  ab  Dconim  fanis  appcllati,  c  ijuis  nobilcs  duo  colics  Viminnlis  •JmrinalU." 

Vakro,  /,.  /.  v.  jj  51. 


HE  natural  features  of  the  Viminal,  Quirinal,  and  Pincian  hills  are  almost  identical 


-*•      with  those  of  the  Esquiline.    Like  the  Esquilinc,  these  are  all  projecting  tongues  of 
land,  running  out  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  from  the  tableland  of  the 
Campagna.    Their  geological  composition  is  also  the  same.   All  alike  consist  C<Ynf/tv!("-v' 
of  a  core  of  solid  tufa  of  submarine  formation,  flanked  by  beds  of  fresh-water 
deposits  of  sand,  clay,  redeposited  tufa,  scoriae,  and  pumice.    These  fresh-water  beds  are 
found  in  the  Pincian  hill,  at  an  extraordinary  height  above  the  present  level  of  the  Tiber. 
Brocchi  asserts  that  they  can  be  traced  upon  the  highest  points  of  the  hill  in  the  calcareous 
substances  found  there,  which  must  have  been  the  product  of  fresh  water.    On  the  side  of 
the  Pincian  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  when  the  hill  was  being  cut  away  to  make  the  car- 
riage road  leading  to  the  public  promenade,  considerable  quantities  of  tubular  concretions 
of  travertine,  called  by  the  Romans  "  Confetti  di  Tivoli,"  and  beds  of  pumice  were  found  ; 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  the  fresh-water  deposits  appear  to  be  chiefly 
composed  in  the  same  way  of  alternating  beds  of  calcareous  sand  and  argillaceous  matter, 
mixed  with  numerous  concretionary  lumps  of  travertine.1 

Physically,  therefore,  these  hills  belong  to  the  same  category  as  the  Esquiline. 
But  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  were  historically  distinguished  from  the  other  hills  as 


1  Brocchi,  Suulo  di  Roma,  p.  121,  scq. 
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in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  the  Cuilini,  and  were  called  Colics,  and  not  Montes.1 
It  is  evident  that  the  term  Colles  could  not  have  been  applied  to  them  as  being  of  less 
altitude  than  the  Montes,  for  neither  the  Viminal  or  the  Ouirinal  are  at  all  inferior  in 

height  to  the  other  hills.-    Whether  it  may  have  been  given  on  account  of 

their  later  occupation,  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide  in  the  absence  of  any 
positive  evidence.  Upon  the  whole,  the  most  likely  explanation  of  the  terms  Collini  and 
Montani  seems  to  be  that  the  distinction  was  a  national  one  between  the  Sabine  and  Latin 
elements  of  the  early  population  of  Rome.  An  objection  has  been  raised  to  this  supposi- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  then  the  Capitoline  also  ought  to  have  been  called  a  Collis  as 

having  been  originally  Sabine.    Hut  the  Capitoline,  if  indeed  it  was  originally 
Jut™'*-       Sabinc>  ^came  at  a  very  early  period  the  fortress  of  the  Latin  part  of  the 

community,  ami  thus  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Montani.  Mommsen, 
w  hile  discarding  the  notion  of  a  Sabine  community  settled  on  the  Ouirinal,  yet  admits  that 
the  Palatine  and  Ouirinal  communities  were  clearly  distinguished  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  and  that  a  diversity  of  race  may  have  lain  at  the  foundation  of  this  distinction 
between  them.'  The  name  Colles  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  very  ancient  account  of 
the  Argeian  chapels  quoted  by  Varro,4  but  also  in  the  names  of  the  Porta  Collina,  the  Salii 

Collini,''  and  the  Tribus  Collina  of  Servius.  and  the  fact  of  the  separation  of 

the  Viminal  and  Ouirinal  from  the  rest  of  the  hills  is  also  attested  by  their 
exclusion  from  the  ancient  Septiinontium." 

The  Viminal  is  the  smallest  of  ail  the  Roman  hills,  and  was  not  marked  in  ancient  times 
by  any  building  of  great  consequence.  It  was,  however,  in  spite  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  low  district  of  the  Subura,  a  fashionable  quarter  of  Rome  where  the  great 
and  wealthy  lived.7  The  name  of  the  street  which  runs  along  the  valley  separating  it  from 
the  r.squiline,  the  Vicus  Patricius,  seems  to  point  to  the  patrician  character  of  the  residents; 

and  Juvenal  tells  us  that  the  adventurers  who  came  to  Rome  as  hangers-on 
/.,,,,','.„       of  the  nobility,  betook  themselves  to  this  quarter  of  the  city.    The  house  of 

C.  Aquilius,  a  Roman  knight,  which  was  situated  here,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
//,'«!.- C.      as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  days  of  the  later  Republic  for  its 

luxurious  splendour.   The  name  Viminalis  was  derived  either  from  the  willow- 
beds  which  formerly  grew  here,  or  from  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Viminus,  which  stood  on  the  hill.* 
The  limits  of  the  Viminal  hill  are  marked  by  the  modern  streets  of  the  Via  di 
S.  Pudenziana,  the  Via  di  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna,  the   Via  dei  Serpenti,  the  Via  di 
S.  Vitale,  and  the  Piazza  dei  Termini.    Within  this  space,  the  nunnery  and  church  of 

'  See  a'.jove,  chap.  iii.  p.  37  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  51.  38  ;  Varro.  I..  I.,  v.  §  41.    Y.irro  enumerates  live 

-  The  Viminal  in  160  feel  hie.h  at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Colics,  which  are  named,  he  says,  from  rive  tem- 

Pane  e  1'crna.  pies :  the    Colics  Viminalis,   Ouirinalis,  Salmans, 

a  Mummscn's  refusal  to  accept  the  evidence  offered  Martialis,  I.atiaris.      These  three  last  minor  and 

by  Srhwcgler  and  others  of  the  Sabine  origin  of  the  ancient  divisions  were  afterwards  united  under  the 

Collini  is  a  strange  instance  of  perversity.    His  own  name  Ouirinalis. 

account  of  the  matter  is,  as  Dr.  Dyer  justly  observes,  7  Juv.  ui.  71.  The  Vicus  Patricius  corresponded  to 

quite  unsupported  by  evidence    Mommsen,  Horn.  the  modern  Via  di  S.  Pudenziana.    Above,  chap.  ix. 

lltsrh.  i.  4,  su/>  Jin.  ;  Dyer,  Hist,  of  the  Kings  of  p.  342. 

Rome.  p.  84.  •  1'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  I,  2  ;  VarTO,  I_  L.  v.  51  ; 

'  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  46.  Festus.  p.  376  ;  Juv.  loc.  cit.    Marliani,  cap.  91,  also 

1  l.ny,  i.  27;  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  §  14.  places  the  houses  of  Crassus  and  Catulus  on  the 

"  l'lm.  xvui.  3,  3.    See  above,  chap.  iii.  pp.  37,  Viminal,  but  he  has  mistaken  Pliny's  meaning. 
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S.  Lorenzo  in  Panispcrna '  form  the  principal  modern  group  of  buildings.    They  stand 
upon  the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  tfo  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Tiber,  and  are  said  to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Therma;  Olympiadis,  _____ 
in  which  St.  Laurence  suffered  martyrdom.5    The  Thcrmx*   Novati  are  OtmftatlU 
also  mentioned  by  Anastasius  as  near  the  Church  of  S.  Pudcnziana,  in  77urm*x«!\ui 
the  valley  between  the  Esquilinc  and  Viminal.* 

The  only  other  building  of  which  we  have  any  notice,  as  situated  upon  the  Viminal,  is 
the  Lavacrum  Agrippina;.    The  evidence  for  the  position  of  this  is  derived 
from  the  inscription  "IN  LAVACRO  AGRIPPINAE,"  found  upon  two  statues  of  tf™<"»» 
Hacchus.  whicli  were  discovered  behind  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo.4  Within 


THE  <J11RIN.1I.  KMX  AS  tXMS  KR'IM  THK  1'Al.ATIXK. 

Ffmitn  Hill.  IWrr  4Mt  MtMn  Qufrimtl  Mhws 

T.  wplt  of  AnteniHW  <;«</  I'amittn*.  Chunk*!  S.  Cosmti  t  l).ir,iuina  (.fcdts  P.ruilium). 

I  dm. 


the  last  few  years  a  new  street  has  been  opened  here,  and  some  foundations  uncovered, 
which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Lavacrum  Agrippiiue. 

The  Cjuirinal  derives  its  name  from  the  Sabine  god  Quirinus,  whose  temple  stood 
upon  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  Viminal.*  Another  and  a  more  ancient  name  which 
belonged  to  it  was  Agonalis,  or  the  Hill  of  Sacrifices,  according  to  Paulus  Diaconus, 


i  The  name  PaatspciM  or  Palispcrna,  corrupted 
into  Pane  c  perna,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Per- 
penna  Ouadratianus,  who,  according  to  an  inscription 
found  here  ((jrutcr.  No.  clxxvii.  7),  made  improve- 
ments in  the  Baths  of  Constantine.    Bunscn,  Be- 


schreibung,  vol  iii.  2,  p.  348. 
4  Blond.  Flav.  Rom.  Inst.  ii.  20;  Nardini,  ii.  p.  47. 
*  Anast.  Vit.  Pii  V.  p.  t4. 

«  Marliani,  t'rb.  Rom.  Top.  cap.  xci.  ;  Lucio 
I-auno.  iv.  6,  p.  113.  *  See  bslow,  p.  249. 
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an  appellation  which  seems  to  point  to  its  having  been  a  religious  centre  at  an  earl)' 
period.     The  Salii  Agonalcs  were  the  priests  of  the  rites  of  Quirinus.1 
"     '  '  "  '      The  Quirinal  was  the  principal  of  the  Colles,  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  Servian  region  Cu'.lina.  and  was  sometimes  called  Coilis,  without  further 
t<    r  description.-'    It  has  a  very  peculiar  shape,  curving  round  to  the  south-east 

7 "  '  like  a  bent  ringer,  and  enclosing  the  hollow  of  the  Subura  in  its  curve.  In 
very  ancient  times  it  was  subdivided  into  four  minor  eminences,  upon  which  stood  four 
Argeian  chapels.  Yarro  gives  the  names  of  these  minor  Colics  as  Ouirinalis,  Salutaris, 
Partialis,  and  Latiaris.  The  first  became  the  most  important,  and  gave  the  subsequent 
name  to  the  hill.    Niebuhr  imagined  an  ancient  settlement  called  Quirium, 

which  he  placed  upon  this  hill   before  the  Rotmtlcan  times.:t     He  also 

Qurrmm,  '  ' 

hazarded  a  conjecture  which  has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  writers  since 
his  history  appeared,  that  the  settlement  on  the  Quirinal  included  the  Capitoline  hill. 
This  is  based  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  on  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  which  lias  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter.4  There  is  no  good  evidence  to  show- 
that  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  were  ever  joined  by  a  ridge  or  even  that  the  valley 
between  them  lias  been  deepened  to  any  extent.  On  the  contrary,  Brocchi,  a  skilled 
geologist,  affirms  that  his  examination  of  the  ground  positively  negatives  such  a 
supposition.''  The  height  of  the  floor  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  one  of  the  highest 
points  on  the  Quirinal,  is  170  feet,  that  of  the  floor  of  the  Ara  Cteli  church  is  150  feet, 
while  the  height  of  the  Column  of  Trajan  is  124  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  so 
that  if  the  valley  between  the  Capitol  and  Quirinal  had  ever  been  filled  up  to  the 
height  of  124  feet,  the  dip  between  the  two  eminences  would  have  been  too  slight  to 
entitle  them  ever  to  be  spoken  of  as  separate  hills,  as  they  commonly  were  long  before 
Trajan's  reign.0 

Numa  is  said  to  have  first  added  the  Quirinal  settlement  to  the  city,  at  the  same 
time  fortifying  it  and  building  himself  a  residence  there,  and  identifying 
/.cm  r:  -in  <f  yumnus  lnc  Sabine  deity  with  Romulus  the  deified  Roman  king.'  The 
Ta^mnim  anJ  difficulty  of  fortifying  the  back  of  the  Quirinal  was  very  considerable. 
.s>-t'wj.      According  to  the  common  history,  Tarquinius  Priscus  laid  the  plan  of 
the  great  agger  by  which  the  city  was  first  protected  in  this  direction. 
Scrvius   Tullius  carried  out  the  greater  part  of  his  design,  and  Tarquinius  Supcrbus 
completed  the  whole.8    This  magnificent  work,  and  the  gates  which  stood  upon  this  hill, 
have  already  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Servian  walls  and  gates."    We  cannot 
^   ^  discover  whether  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  occupied  the  Quirinal  belonged, 

\\t„rtlai       as  was  commonly  the  case  with  the  other  districts  of  Rome,  to  any  peculiar 
anJAttuu,.      c]ass  Qf  the  community.    But  from  hints  given  by  Martial,  whose  house 

1  Uionys.  ii.  37,  70  ;  Yairo,  L.  L.  vi.  \  14  ;  Nie-  gave  its  name  to  the  sixth  region  of  Augustus,  Alia 
huhr,  vol.  i.  p.  289  ;  Fc.-j.tus,  p.  254    Paul.  Diac.  p.  10,     Si-mita.    When  the  l'orta  Pia  replaced  the  Nomen- 


cd.  Miiller.  tana  in  1564,  the  new  road  Strada  di  Porta  Pia  \ 

*  Mommscn,  vol.  i.  p.  56,  Eng.  trans.  laid  down  nearly  parallel  to  the  old  course  of  the 
'  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  289.           *  Chap.  vii.  p.  148.  Alta  Semita. 

*  Suolo  di  Roma,  p.  133.  '  Dionys.  ii.  62,  63  ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  509  ;  Pint.  Num. 
"  Prcllcr,  Rcgioncn,  p.  133.     Along  the  whole  14  ;  Solin.  i.  21. 

length  of  the  quirinal  hill,  from  the  Porta  Nomcn-        •  Diony*.  iv.  54  :  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  5,  9,  67. 
tana,  ran  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Rome,  which        *  Chap.  iv.  p.  48. 
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lay  upon  the  western  slope  looking  towards  the  Portions  Agrippa.-,1  and  from  the  fact  that 
Atticus  lived  here,1  and  that  the  booksellers'  shops  were  situated  in  the  Argiletum 
just  below  it,  and  the  Library  of  Trajan  at  its  foot,  we  may  perhaps  not 
be  far  wrong  in  calling  the  Ouirinal  and  its  neighbourhood  the  literary  IMTf7iX!?!''r 
quarter  of  Rome, 

The  earliest  sanctuary  built  in  honour  of  the  patron  god  of  the  Ouirinal  must  have 
been  the  Argivc  chapel  on  the  Collis  Quirinalis  in  its  older  and  more  restricted  sense.1 
There  is  no  evidence  by  which  we  can  determine  the  position  of  this  chapel.    It  probably 
stood  upon  the  same  site  with  the  Saccllum  Quirini  mentioned  by  Festus,* 
and  with  the  temple  subsequently  built  by  Xuma.s    The  following  inferences  IC'rimu 
have  been  drawn  as  to  the  position  of  the  later  Temple  of  Ouirinus,  upon  solium 
which,  however,  little  reliance  can  be  placed.    The  Notitia  enumerates  it  next  0""""- 
to  the  Clivus  Mamurri,  which  was  apparently  near  the  Church  of  S.  Yitale.6  J"'*" 
Accordingly  S.  Andrea  has  been  fixed  upon  as  formerly  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Quirinus.    This,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  passages  where  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Livy  and  Faulus  Uiaconus,  which  would  lead  us  to  place  it  nearer  the  Porta 
Collina,  at  the  fountain  of  Termini  or  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria.    The  Senate  met  there,  says 
Livy,  when  the  Porta  Collina  was  threatened  by  the  Fidenates  and  Veientes.7  Another 
notice  by  Vitruvius  is  no  less  vague.8    He  says  that  there  were  some  manufactories  of 
minium  between  the  Temples  of  Flora  and  Quirinus  ;  and  the  Temple  of  Flora  is  placed 
by  the  Xotitia  next  to  the  Temple  of  Salus,  which  was  near  the  Porta  Salutaris.  The 
Temple  of  Ouirinus  was  restored  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  in  293  B.C.  ;  and  he  erected  a 
sun-dial  there,  the  first  ever  seen   in  Rome.0     This  dial  was  set  up  when  the  old 
Roman  year  of  ten  months  was  exchanged  for  the  astronomical  year  of  twelve  months, 
and  "  perhaps  with  a  sly  innuendo  on  the  part  of  its  dedicator  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Quirinus  or  Romulus,  who  was  reputed  to  have  established  the  year  of  ten 
months."10    Dion  Cassius  tells  us  that  the  temple  was  burnt  in  49  B.C.  ;n  but  it  must  have 
been  restored  again  before  46  B.C.,  for  in  that  year  Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  Julius 
Cxsar  as  having  been  placed  there,  and  calls  Ca:sar  Quirini  Contubernalis  and  avvvaos 
Quirino.14    Again  in  B.C.  16  it  was  restored  by  Augustus;  and  it  is  this  last  restoration 
which  is  described  by  Vitruvius  and  Dion  Cassius.13    The  latter  writer  says  that  it  had 
seventy-six  columns,  a  number  corresponding  to  the  age  of  Augustus  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration.    The  inner  row  contained  six  at  each  end  and  thirteen  on  each  side,  while  the 
outer  colonnade  consisted  of  eight  at  each  end  and  fifteen  on  each  side.    In  front  of  the 
temple  stood  two  myrtle-trees,  one  called  Patricia  and  the  other  Plebeia.     A  mysterious 
sympathy  was  supposed  to  exist  between  these  trees  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Patrician  and 
Plebeian  orders.14 

'  Martial,  i.  108  ;  i.  1 17,  6,  "  Lon^um  est  si  velit  ad  »  V itniv.  vif.  9,  4. 

Pimm  venire."  Ad  Pimm  seems  10  be  the  name  of  a  »  i»|m.  vii.  do,  213  ;  Livy,  x.  46  ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  796 

street,  as  Malum  Punicum  in  Suet.  Pom.  i.  ;  Mart.  <»  Dyer,  City  of  Rome,  Introd.  p.  lvii. 

v.  22,  vi.  27.  "  Dion  Cass.  xli.  14. 

*  Cic.  Ad  Att.  iv.  1  :  "  tu.x  vkina  Salutis."  it  pjon  Cass,  xliii.  45  ;  Cic.  Ad  Att.  xiii.  28,  xii. 

3  Varro,  L.  I-  v.  51.                 *  Festus,  p.  255.  4;  ;  De  Le^fi.  i.  1. 

1  Dionys.  ii.  63  ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  509.  "  Vitruv.  iii.  2,  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  19. 

Anast.  Innoc.  I.  p.  64  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  389.  "  P[,n.  xv.  29,  36. 
:  Paul.  Diac.  p.  255  ;  Livy,  iv.  21. 
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Another  of  the  most  ancient  temples  in  Rome,  that  of  Semo  Sanctis  or  Dius  Fidius, 
stood  upon  tin-  Otiirinal.'  Sanctis  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  all  Roman  anti- 
quarians as  peculiarly  a  Sabine  deity,  and  the  evidence  proving  this  point  is 
l',  'r"n! ''I  ]'>".'•  •s"  stronR  tliat  M'ommsen  can  hardly  be  right  in  thinking  that  he  was  also  a 

1-wiut.  Latin  god  originally.  The  fact  of  another  temple  having  been  erected  in 
his  honour  upon  the  Insula  Tiberina  can  only  show  that  his  worship  was 
adopted,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  by  the  Romans,  after  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Roman  and  Sabine  nations.-  Varro,  Pt'opertius,  Ovid,  ami  Silius  Italicus  all  distinctly 
attribute  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Sancus  to  the  Sabines.3 

The  site  of  the  temple  is  determined  by  that  of  the  Porta  Sanqualis,  called  after  it.4 
In  the  list  of  gates  along  this  portion  of  the  wall  the  Porta  Sanqualis  is  placed  third 
from  the  Porta  Collina,  and  next  after  the  Collis  Salutaris  and  Porta  Salutaris.  We  may 
therefore,  with  some  probability,  assume  that  the  temple  and  gate  stood  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  hill,  near  the  spot  where  the  Via  della  Dataria  enters  the  Piazza  di  Monte 
Cavallo.  The  first  founder  of  the  temple,  which  is  called  a  saidliim  by  Livy,  and  which 
was  probably  a  small  hyp.cthral  chapel,1  is  said  to  have  been  the  Sabine  king  l  atins.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  restored  it,  and  it  was  afterwards  dedicated  afresh  by  Sp.  Postumius 
in  B.C.  2S6." 

In  the  Temple  of  Sancus,  besides  the  relics  of  Tanaquil,  her  sandals,  spindle,  distaff, 
and  bust,"  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  early  Roman  history  was  preserved, 
a  memorandum  of  the  treaty  between  Tarquin  the  Proud  and  the  city  of  Gabii.  This 
most  venerable  document  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  Dionysius  gives 
the  following  account  of  it: — "A  monument  of  this  treaty  is  deposited  in  Rome,  in  the 
Temple  of  Fidius,  whom  the  Romans  call  Sanctus,  consisting  of  a  wooden  shield  covered 
with  the  skin  of  one  of  the  oxen  sacrificed  at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty,  upon 
which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  written  in  archaic  characters."  Horace  appears  to 
allude  to  this  document  as  an  object  of  veneration  to  antiquarians  in  his  day."  The 
fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  historian  of  early  Rome,  as  showing  conclusively 
the  existence  of  written  documents  in  the  time  of  the  kings. 

The  Temple  of  Salus  is  placed  on  the  Otiirinal  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  sixth  region. 
.  It  is  evident  that  the  Porta  Salutaris  was  named  from  this  temple,  and  we  must 
therefore  probably  place  the  temple  about  half-way  between  the  Porta  Collina 
and  the  Porta  Sanqualis,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hill,  near  the  Palazzo  Barberini. 
The  Temple  of  Salus  was  dedicated  in  KC.  304  by  C.  Junius  Rubulcus  ;  but  before  that 
time  there  was  probably  an  older  temple  on  the  same  spot,  from  which  the  gate  took  its 


1  "  Unlit  i^'inir  vctcres  don.imnt  a  de  Sabini  In<|ue 
Quinnali  constitncrc  juj;<V  <>v.  Fast.  vi.  217;  in't  roi 
'ErutXi'ui-  X<m£oi-,  Dionys.  ix.  60. 

1  Mommscn,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  57,  note,  K11-. 
trans.  The  authorities  011  which  Mommsun  jrrmuuls 
his  statement  arc,  I  suppose,  Grutor.  Inse.  xcvi.  5, 
and  the  Church  tradition  that  S:rit,<n  Magus  was 
worshipped  on  the  Tiber  island,  ju-tin  Mart.  Apol- 
2  ;  Fus.  Hist.  Keel.  ii.  12  .  Hut  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Mommsen's  entertaining  history,  authorities  are 
dispensed  with.    See  below,  p.  265. 


»  Varro.  L.  L.  v.  \  66  ;  I'rop.  v.  (iv.)  9.  73  ;  Ov. 
loc.  cit.  ;  Sil.  Hal.  viii.  421.  Sancus  corresponds  to 
Fidius  as  the  enforcer  (sanctorj  of  oaths  and  trusts 

(fides). 

4  1'aul.  Diac.  p.  345. 

»  Livy.  viii.  20  ;  Varro.  I..  I.,  v.  §  66. 

•  Tcrtull.  Ad  Mat.  ii.  9  ;  Dionys.  iv.  60. 

■  l'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  48,  74  ;  F'ut.  Qua^t.  Rom. 

XXX. 

"  Dionys.  iv.  5S  ;  Hor.  Fp.  ii.  1,  25  :  "  Foedcr.i 
rcgum  cum  Gabiis." 
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name.'  The  agnomen  of  Pictor,  which  belonged  to  the  Fabian  gens,  was  first  given  to 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  who  painted  the  walls  of  this  temple  with  frescoes  at  the  time  of  its 
dedication.  Pliny  says  that  these  fresco-paintings  lasted  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  the  temple  was  burnt.2  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
house  of  Atticus  as  being  between  the  Temples  of  Salus  and  Ouirinus,  but  nearer  to 
that  of  Salus.3 

The  Temple  of  Serapis  is  named  in  the  Curiosum  Urbis  with  this  Temple  of  Salus 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  its  site.4    Next  to  the  Temple  of  Salus 
in  the  same  Catalogue  are  placed  the  Temple  of  Flora  and  the  Capitolium 
Vetus.    These  two  are  also  mentioned  as  near  each  other  by  Martial  and 


Ttmfltaf 
Stropu. 


\ 


The  former  of  them  is  also  said  by  Vitruvius  to  be  not  far  from  the 


Tempttof  l-~hr,\ 


CiifiUJium 
J's/iii,  or 
Tfinpit  of 
"Jit filer.  Jun.\ 

UttJ  .VtHiTl'tJ, 


Temple  of  Ouirinus.*  These  indications  must,  however,  be  interpreted  with 
some  latitude,  for  the  position  of  Martial's  house,"  as  previously  determined, 
would  seem  to  point  to  S.  Silvester  or  the  Colonna  Gardens  as  the 
probable  site  of  the  Temple  of  Flora.  Near  the  Temple  of  Flora  was 
a  district  or  street  called  Ficcli.c,*  The  Capitolium  Vetus  was  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  same  trio  of  divinities  who  were  worshipped  on  the 
Capitoline.  Varro  claims  a  higher  antiquity  for  their  joint  worship  here  than  he  attributes 
to  that  of  the  Capitoline  Temple.  His  words  also  seem  to  imply  that  the  Capitolium 
Vetus  stood  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  under  the  Temple  of  Flora. * 

There  appear  to  have  been  three  Temples  of  Fortune  upon  the  Quirinal. 
all  near  the  Porta  Collina."  One  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Publica,"  and 
another  to  Fortuna  Primigenia,11  under  which  appellation  Fortune  was  also 
worshipped  on  the  Capitoline. "  Fortune  was  a  deity  peculiarly  venerated 
at  Rome,  and  a  great  number  of  altars,  chapels,  and  temples  were  dedicated 
to  her  in  various  parts  of  the  city."  The  Campus  Sceleratus,  where  the  vestal 
virgins  who  had  violated  their  vows  were  buried  alive,  must  have  been  near 
these  temples,  for  Dionysius  places  it  just  inside  the  walls  near  the  Collinc 
Gate.11  Near  the  same  gate  was  also  the  Temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  afterwards  included 
in  the  Horti  Sallustiani.™ 

The  Via  di  S.  Vitale,  running  along  the  valley  between  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal,  was  in 

ancient  times  called  the  Vicus  Longus.     This  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  anonymous 

MS.  preserved  at  Finsiedlen,  in  which  the  Basilica  of  S.  Vitale  is  mentioned  as 

standing  in  the  Vicus  Longus,  and  also  from  an  account  of  the  benefactions 

given  to  this  basilica,  among  which  a  house  in  the  Vicus  Longus  near  the  basilica  is 

mentioned.17    In  this  street  stood  the  Saccllum  Pudicitia:  Plebeire,  founded  in  H.c.  296  by 

1  Livy,  ix.  43.  x.  I  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  \  52. 
'  Hiri.  Nut.  Hist.  xxxv.  4,  7  ;  Val.  Max.        14,  6. 
»  Cicero,  l)c  Lcgg.  i.  t  ;  Ad  Alt.  iv.  1,  xii.  45. 


They  were 

Tnnpltt  ,y 
/I'rtniia 
f'ub/ira  an  I 
I'rimijtma. 

Cii  mfuj 
Suln;itw-. 

Tim  pit  of 

i :    ,  /•,,., „t , 


•  Cur.  Urb.  Retf.  vi.  ;  Gruter,  I  rise.  Ixxxv.  6. 
1  Mart.  v.  22  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  158. 
«  Vitruv.  vii.  9,  4.     '  Mart.  iii.  27.    See  pa»;c  348. 
«  Mart.  vi.  27,  2.  »  Varro,  L.  I-  v.  j  15S. 

w  Vitruv.  iii.  2. 

u  Ov.  Fast.  v.  729,  iv.  375  ;  Fast.  Pnn.  Non.  Apr. 
»  Fast.  Exquil.   viii.  Kal.  Jan.  ;  Livy.  xliii.  13, 
xxxiv.  53. 


IJ  Sec  chap.  viii.  p.  193. 

"  Pint,  do  Fort.  Rom.  ■  hap.  x.,  who  places  an  altar 
of  Tvxn  EwXttiv  in  the  fuue^is  armwvot  iVicus 
Longus)  on  the  Ouinn.il. 

"  Dionys,  ii.  67,  and  iii.  67  ;  Plut.  Num.  10  ; 
Festus,  p.  333  ;  Scrv.  ad  .-En.  xi.  206 ;  Livy,  viii.  15  ; 
1'ropirt.  v.  5,  It. 

"  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  871  ;  Ov.  Rem.  Am.  549;  Livy. 
xxx.  38  ;  Grater,  lnscr.  xxxix.  4,  cii.  1. 

"  Anon.  Kins.  Route  from  St.  I'etcr's  to  St.  Lucia 
in  Orphea  (now  Selti;  ;  Anast.  Vit.  Innoc.  I.  p.  64. 
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Virginia,  the  patrician  wife  of  the  plebeian  Consul  I..  Volumnius.  Its  foundation  was  due 
to  the  exclusion  of  Virginia,  on  account  of  her  marriage  with  a  plebeian,  from  the  rites  of 
„.,,■,,„.  the  Temple  of  I'udicitia  Patricia  in  the  Forum  Hoarium,  and  was  a  numu- 
*■•'■><•■  tnent  of  patrician  cxclusiveness  which  must  have  had  considerable  effect  in 
embittering  the  feelings  of  the  two  orders.1  Valerius  Maximus  mentions  a  Templum 
Febris  "  in  Vico  I.ongo,"  of  which  however  we  have  no  further  notices.* 

The  narrow  valley  between  the  Ouirinal  and  Pincian  hills,  where  the  grounds  of  the 
Villas  M.is-.imi  and  Barberini  now  are,  and  the  whole  space  between  the  Via  ili  Porta  Pia 
and  the  Via  <li  Porta  Salaria  were  occupied  by  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Sallust,  the  historian, 
embellished  by  him  with  the  riches  gained  in  the  administration  of  Numidia.''  The 

name  Sallnstricum  was  still  given  to  this  district  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.  and 
_  ..  a  place  near  the  Church  of  S.  Susanna  was  called  Foro  di  Sallustio.'  The 

Notitia  places  the  llorti  Salltistiani  in  the  sixth  region,  and  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  Kinsicdlen  MS.  speaks  of  the  Therma-  Sallustian;e  as  situated  behind 
S.  Susanna.1  Procopius  also  mentions  the  Domus  Sallustiana  as  near  the  Porta  Salaria; 
and  Tacitus,  in  relating  the  nocturnal  excesses  of  Nero,  and  the  battle  between  the  troops 
of  Vespasian  and  Vittllius,  describes  the  llorti  Sallustiani  as  situated  between  the  Porta 
Flaminia  and  the  Porta  Collina/5  Pecker  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  account  of  this 
battle  where  there  is  none  whatever.  The  description  of  Tacitus  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
runs  thus :  - 

The  army  of  Vespasian  was  separated  into  three  divisions  ;  one  of  which  advanced  along 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  another  along  the  Flaminian  road,  and  the  third  along  the  Satarian 
road.  The  division  moving  along  the  Flaminian  road  had  only  to  continue  its  march  straight 
to  the  front,  w  hile  the  troops  which  advanced  by  the  Tiber  bank  had  to  incline  to  their  right, 
and  those  who  advanced  by  the  Salarian  road  to  their  left.  It  was  only  this  last  division 
which  met  with  any  resistance.  They  had  to  advance  by  narrow  and  difficult  lanes  towards 
the  Gardens  of  Sallust,  in  which  the  Vitellian  troops  kept  them  at  bay  till  evening,  when 
their  cavalry  entered  the  walls  by  the  Colline  Gate,  and  thus  turned  the  flank  of  the 
Vitellians.  It  is  plain  that  the  Colline  Gate  was  in  the  rear  or  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
Vitellian  troops  posted  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  suppose,  as 
Pecker  does,  that  the  troops  of  Vespasian  marched  round  to  the  Porta  Viminalis.  The 
words  Jftr/t-rr  ii<i  sinistra  urbis  refer  to  the  original  movement,  when  the  army  was  separated 
into  three  divisions,  and  not  to  any  subsequent  inclination  to  the  left 

The  extent  of  these  grounds  was  very  great.  We  hear  of  a  covered  portico  a  thousand 
paces  long,  in  which  Aurelian,  who  liked  to  live  here  better  than  on  the  Palatine,  used  to 
take  horse  exercise.7  It  is  probable  that  large  additions  were  made  to  the  grounds  by  the 
Kmperors,  for  as  early  as  Nero's  time  there  was  an  Imperial  palace  here,*  and  the  property 


1  The  spot  was  not  chosen,  as  Ifcckcr  supposes, 
from  any  connexion  with  the  two  myrtle-trees  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  2.),  .56  ,  but,  as  l.ivy 
plainly  >.iys,  because  Virginia  gave  a  site  there  near 
her  own  house,    l.ivy,  x.  23. 

'  V.il.  M.ix.  ii.  5,6. 

1  Pseudo-Cicero,  Resp.  in  C.  (".all.  7. 

*  A.  Kulv.  l)e  lib.  Ant.  p.  110,  cd.  1588;  Lucio 


Kauno,  Ant.  di  Knm.i,  jv.  10,  p.  120,  rd.  1548  ;  Do- 
ri.uus,  De  Urb.  p.  55,  who  quotes  liaroniwv  history 
of  S.  Susanna,  torn.  11.;  Annal.  anno  Sal.  204.  205. 

'  Curios.  I  rb.  Reg.  vi.;  Anon.  Einsied.  in  Mabil- 
lon  ;  Vet.  Anal.  Paris,  1723,  fol.  p.  359. 

«  Procop.  lielL  Vand.  i.  2  ;  Tac.  Ann.xiii.47,  HisL 
ni  X*. 

7  Hist.  Aug.  Aur.  49.  •  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  47. 
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had  possibly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperors  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  after  the  death 
of  Sallustius  Crispus,  the  historian's  heir.1  Vespasian  lived  there  for  some  time,  and  Xcrva 
died  there.3 

There  is  no  ev  idence  to  guide  us  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  palace,  or  the  therma.-, 
or  the  porticus  which  have  been  mentioned.  Nor  dot  s  there  appear  to  be  any  ground  for 
supposing  that  a  regularly  built  circus,  with  seats  and  spina,  ever  existed,  as  has  been 
inferred  from  Livy's  statement  that  it  was  once  intended  to  hold  the  Ludi  Apollinares  here, 
when  the  circus  was  flooded  in  a  wet  season.1' 

The  ruins  now  left  are  not  sufficient  to  give  us  any  gener.it  idea  of  the  plan  upon  which 
the  Horti  were  laid  out.  They  consist  of  lines  of  substructions  with  arches  and  buttresses 
running  along  both  sides  of  the  valley  between  the  Ouirinal  and  I'indan.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Massimi  there  are  eighteen  arched  chambers,  the  purpose 
of  which  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty,  and  at  the  north  end  of  the  grounds 
there  is  a  rotunda,  with  an  octagonal  cupola  and  niches  for  statues,  and  the  remains  of 
marble  ornamental  work.4  The  rest  of  the  ruins  consist  of  fragments  of  walls  of  ancient 
brickwork  and  opus  rctiathitum.  Amongst  these  a  few  columns  and  some  mosaic  pave- 
ments have  been  found  and  removed.  The  rotunda  is  thought,  from  the  leaden  pipes 
found  near  it,  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  thermae  ;  but  no  further  evidence  has  been 
discovered  as  to  the  plan  or  purpose  of  these  ruins."' 

This  part  of  the  city  was  burnt  by  Alaric  when  he  entered  the  city  by  the  Porta 
Salaria  in  410." 

Between  the  Horti  Sallustiani  and  the  Thcrma*  Diocletianar  we  have,  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Curiosum,  the  strange  title  "Gentem  Elabiam."    This  appears  to  refer 
to  the  temple  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  the  place  where  Domitian  was  born,7      /•*,„-, Mm. 
in  the  street  called  Malum  l'unicum,  where  he  built  a  Templum  Gentis  //.->..«/»,/ 
Elavi.x,  and  where  he  was  buried.    Martial  seems  to  allude  to  it  as  near  to  u""- 
his  own  house,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ouirinal." 

It  has  been  conclusive]}'  proved  by  Becker  that  Aurclian's  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which 
was  commonly  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  to  which  the  huge 
fragments  which  lie  there  were  formerly  thought  to  have  belonged,  was  not 

Ttrt t;u*tt  .S:-.';j. 

here,  but  in  the  C  ampus  A  grippal,  on  the  Campus  Marrius.  Eor  the  Xotitia 
and  the  chronologers  both  place  it  in  the  seventh  region  or  Via  Lata,  which  occupied  the 
eastern  side  of  this  Campus,  and  mention  castra  as  attached  to  it."  Eurther,  Vopiscus. 
when  describing  a  drive  in  which  he  accompanied  Junius  Tiberianus.  the  Prefect  of  the  city, 
seems  to  place  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  Palatine  than 
the  Colonna  Gardens  are.10 

The  ruin  with  which  it  was  identified,  formerly  called  Turris  Ma.cenatis,  or  Eronti- 
spicium  Xeronis,  has  now  been  pulled  down;  but  some  fragments  of  it,  and  especially 

'  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  30.  "  I'rocop.  Hell.  Yand.  i.  2. 

■  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  10  j  Hicron.  p.  445,  Rone.  r  Suet.  Dom.  i.  5,  15.  17:    Mem-ale.  Hist,  of 

J  Livy,  xxx.  38.  Romans,  vol.  vii.  p.  76,  chap.  Ixi. 

'  This  ruin  i>  usually  called  the  Temple  of  Venus,  "  Marl.  v.  64.  5.  ix.  3;,  7,  2,  8  ;  St.it.  Silv.  iv.  3,  tS. 

hut  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  called.  *  Curios.  Reg.  vii.  ;  Cat.  Imp.  Vienn.  p.  246,  Rune. 

and   it  was  very  possibly  the   laconicum  of   the  See  rh.ip.  viii. 

tlierma.-.              1  See  Reber,  Ruincn  Roms,  p.  507.  Hi^t.  Aug.  Aur.  1. 
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two  huge  masses  of  carved  marble,  remain  in  the  Colonna  Gardens.  Representations  of 
the  Frontispicium  Neronis,  as  it  was  before  its  destruction,  may  be  seen  in  Donatus  and 
the  older  topographers.1  The  fragments  of  stonework  are  now  thought  to  have  belonged 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Therma:  Constantini.1 


rtOHTWHUO  III  N KRONE,     {/'rvm  Ph  I\t<u.  1674.) 


The  site  of  these  therin.x-,  which  are  placed  by  the  Notitia  next  to  the  Capitolium 
Antiquum,  is  tolerably  well  defined  by  the  notices  in  the  anonymous  MS.  at  Kinsicdlen, 
Thtrm,r       anc'  ^y  an  inscription  found  during  the  construction  of  the  Quirinal  l'alace 
Comunimi.     recording  their  restoration  by  1'etronius  Perpenna,  probably  in  the  year  443-3 

1  Donatus,  Kom.  Vet.  p.  359;  Du  Perac,  tav.  31  ;     crum  Conslaminianum,"  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3;  tlrutcr. 
GamUOCI,  p.  123.       *  Ruber,  Ruincn  Roms,  p.  497.     clxxvii.  No.  7  ;  Poggio,  l)c  Var.  Fort.  Urb.  R.  in  Sal- 
3  These  thcrmse  are  called  by  Aminianus  "  Lava-     lcnjjrc's  Thesaurus,  vol.  i.  p.  506. 
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Doth  of  these  point  out  the  Palazzo  Rospligiosi  as  standing  upon  the  ground  once  occupied 
by  the  central  building  of  the  therrn;e.  The  anonymous  MS.  mentions  the  thermae  on 
the  road  between  the  Church  of  S.  Agata  and  that  of  S.  Vitale.  Poggio,  Albcrtini, 
Fulvio,  L.  Fauno,  and  Gamucci  all  agree  in  confirming  this  evidence.  Large  portions 
of  the  juins  were  still  standing  in  their  time  ;  and  in  Du  I'erac's  views,  published  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  central  part  of  the  building  is  represented.1  Another  part 
of  the  ruins  was  found  during  the  construction  of  the  Quirinal  Palace  in  the  time  of 
Paul  V.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  thermae,  which  were  of  great  extent, 
reached  nearly  across  the  Quirinal  hill,  occupying  the  sites  of  the  present  Palazzo 
Rospligiosi,  part  of  the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  the  Quirinal  Palace.  Three  statues  were 
found  in  the  ruins,  representing  Constantino  and  two  of  his  sons.  These  are  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  the  grand  entrance  of  the  therma?.  The  first  is  now  in  the  portico  of  the 
Lateran  Basilica  ;  the  two  others  were  placed  by  Paul  III.  on  the  balustrade  of  the  Piazza 
Capitolina.  The  famous  pair  of  the  Dioscuri  and  their  horses,  which  now  ornament  the 
Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo,  were  also  discovered  on  this  site.3  The  history  of  these  well- 
known  sculptures  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  time  of  Constantino,  whose 
thermal  they  adorned.  The  old  tradition  which  states  that  they  were  a  present  from 
Tiridatcs  to  Xero  is  in  some  degree  supported  by  the  mention  of  the  Equi  Tiridatis  in 
the  Notitia,  but  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  evidence.*  That  they  arc  now  rightly 
supposed  to  represent  the  Dioscuri  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  the  inscriptions  which 
ascribe  them  to  the  chisels  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  respectively  are  erroneous.  For  not 
to  mention  that  the  exact  reproduction  of  nature  in  its  highest  type  of  symmetry,  peculiar 
to  the  style  of  the  best  Greek  art,  is  absent,  and  that  we  find  instead  the  conventional 
mode  of  representation  characteristic  of  the  revival  of  art  under  the  Kmperors,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  Praxiteles,  who  lived  more  than  half  a  century  after  Phidias,  should 
have  occupied  himself  in  imitating  and  completing  a  group  begun  by  his  predecessor. 

These  colossal  figures,  and  the  statues  of  Constantine  and  his  sons,  mentioned  above, 
probably  stood  in  the  grand  court  of  the  thcrma?.  There  arc  now  no  traces  left  of 
the  outer  enclosure  of  this  court,  but  the  plan  of  the  central  block  of  buildings  has 
been  preserved  by  Palladio,  in  whose  time  there  was  doubtless  a  sufficient  portion  left 
to  enable  him  to  reconstruct  the  whole.5  It  is  somewhat  different  from  the  plan  of 
most  of  the  other  thcrma.-,  having  a  large  semicircular  court  on  one  side,  surrounded 
with  arcades,  the  purpose  of  which  has  not  been  discovered.  The  other  halls  and 
apartments  are  of  the  usual  size  and  shape,  with  the  exception  of  the  exedra?,  which 
are  rectangular.  At  one  side  of  the  enclosing  court,  ap|>arently  the  north  side,  there- 
was  a  large  theatre  similar  to  that  at  the  Paths  of  Titus.  Some  of  the  older  topo- 
graphers had  long  ago  conjectured  that  the  ruins  in  the  Colonna  Gardens,  (wrongly, 
as  has  been  shown,  ascribed  to  Aurelian's  Temple  of  the  Sun,6)  and  also  the  massive- 
substructions  and  stairs  which  have  been  found   behind   the  stables  of  the  Quirinal 


1  Poggio.  loc.  cit. ;  A.  Fulv.  p.  121  ;  L.  Fauno.  Ant. 
fol.  117  ;  Gamucci,  Ant.  di  Roma,  p.  121  ;  Du  l'erac, 
lav.  32.    See  woodcut  on  p.  254. 

1  Venuti,  vol.  i.  p.  III. 

'  In  Hufalini's  map  (1551)  they  arc  placed  on  the 
site  of  the  thcrma?.    They  were  removed  by  Sixtus  V. 


in  1589,  and  he  named  them  Alexander  and  Huce- 
ph.tlus.  See  Von  Keumont,  Gcsch.  der  Stadt  Rom. 
iii.  ».  455,  950.  '  Notitia,  Reg.  vii. 

'  Palladio,  Tcrmc  dei  Rumani,  tav.  xiv.  xv. ;  Came- 
ron's Roman  Thcrma.-,  pi.  xxiv. 

•  Venuti,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10. 
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Palace,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  hill,  belonged  to  the  Therms  of  Constantino.  This 
conjecture  has  been  revived  and  ingeniously  supported  by  1'rof.  Rebcr,  who  remarks 
that  the  outer  court  of  the  therms,  to  judge  by  the  extent  of  that  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  or  of  Caracalla,  may  very  well  have  reached  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
hill  from  east  to  west ; 1  and  further,  that  the  approach  to  the  thcrmre  would  naturally  be 
placed  on  the  west  side,  where  the  Imperial  fori  lay.  If  so,  the  building  called  the 
Frontispiece  of  Nero  stood  exactly  in  the  position  at  the  summit  of  the  colossal  flight  of 
stairs  now  hidden  under  the  Papal  stables,  which  would  answer  to  the  entrance  portico  of 
the  therms.  The  fragments  of  this  building  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
portico  of  Octavia,  which  was  also  the  entrance  to  a  grand  enclosure.*    They  consist 


numunm  in  the  oplonxa  hardens. 

(Formerly  part*  of  the  Thermo:  of  Constantino  ) 
In  the  (faUace  in  the  top  of  the  merliivval  tower,  the  Turn:  ilelle  Mili/ie. 


principally  of  two  huge  blocks  of  marble,  the  largest  of  whicli  is  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
ornamented  with  mouldings  of  the  usual  Corinthian  character,  and  with  a  frieze  beautifully 
decorated  with  festoons  of  fcliage  enclosing  birds  and  genii.  The  style  is  of  a  late  epoch, 
and  might  very  probably  have  belonged  to  the  Constantinian  age.3 

1  Aurcl.  Victor,  Dc  d-saribus.  xl.,  says  of  the        *  Reber.  Ruinen  Roms,  p.  497. 
Thernue  of  Constantino,  "  Opus  ad  lavandum  insti-        *  See   Deigodeti,  Kdificcs  antiques  do  Rome, 
tutum  ceteris  haud  multo  dispar."  chap.  xiii.  ;  Uu  Frontispicc  dc  Xcroi). 
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Tin:  broad  flat  space  between  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills  and  the  Servian  agger  and 
wall  was  occupied  by  the  Thcrma:  of  Diocletian.1  This  enormous  group  of  buildings  was 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  gigantic  edifices  of  the  Empire,  and  the  ground-plan  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  by  the  aid  of  the  existing  ruins.  "Some  idea  of  their  dimensions  will  be 
given  by  remarking  that  the  grand  court  enclosed  the  space  now  occupied  by 
the  church,  monastery,  and  spacious  garden  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  the  i'J'^'I,,, 
great  church  and  monastery  of  the  Carthusians,  two  very  large  piazzas,  the 
huge  granaries  of  the  Papal  Government,  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Montalto  Negroni, 
and  some  vineyards  and  houses  besides."2  The  north-eastern  side  of  this  grand  court  is 
now  only  marked  by  the  remains  of  two  semicircular  tribunes  (\\  II).  and  a  small  rectangular 
chamber  standing  on  the  line  of  the  street  which  connects  the  Via  t!i  Maccao  with  the 
piazza  in  front  of  the  railway  station.  The  rest  of  the  foundations  of  this  side  are  hidden 
under  the  great  cloister  of  the  Carthusian  monastery,  and  in  the  vineyards  beyond.  The 
principal  entrance  was  on  this  side.  The  south-eastern  side  (<;  c.)  is  now  occupied  by  the 
buildings  of  the  railway  station,  at  the  back  of  which,  and  near  the  Servian  agger,  have 
been  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  large  reservoir  (K)  in  the  shape  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 
The  peculiar  form  of  this  building  seems  to  have  been  necessitated  by  the  course  of  a 
public  road  of  some  importance  confining  it  on  the  south  side,  and  it  has  been  supposed, 
not  without  reason,  that  this  was  the  principal  road  leading  out  of  the  city  at  the  Porta 
Viminalis.  The  interior  was  filled  with  pillars  like  those  which  still  stand  in  the  ancient 
reservoirs  at  Misenum  and  Constantinople. 

Of  the  south-western  side  of  the  court  there  are  considerable  remains.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  monastery  of  S.  Hernardo  part  of  the  area  of  a  theatre  (A),  with  a  radius  of  about 
seventy  yards,  may  be  traced,  not  unlike  that  in  the  Thermic  of  Titus.  The  seats  of  this 
are  gone,  but  parts  of  the  back  wall,  with  niches,  remain.  On  each  side  of  this  are  traces 
of  rectangular  chambers,  and  at  the  corners  stand  two  round  buildings  (n  li),  one  of  which  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  has  been  converted  into  the  Church  of  S.  Hernardo.  The  ancient  domed 
roof,  with  its  octagonal  colTer  work,  is  still  standing.  Part  of  the  other  rotunda  at  the  southern 
corner  is  also  left,  and  has  been  built  into  the  prison  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Stroz/i.'1 

The  north-western  side  of  the  court  ran  parallel  to  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia  from  the 
Church  of  S.  Hernardo.  It  contained,  according  to  Palladio's  plan,  two  semicircular 
cxedro:  (1.1.)  for  philosophical  conversation  or  disputation,  and  some  other  rooms,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  not  known.4  In  the  centre  of  this  spacious  court  stood  a  great  pile 
of  buildings,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  vast  hall  (!>),  now  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  The  pavement  of  this  was  raised  above  the  ancient  level  of  the 
ground  by  nearly  eight  feet  when  Michael  Angelo  undertook  to  convert  the  ancient  building 
into  a  church  ;  and  thus  the  bases  of  the  columns  remain  buried,  and  new  bases  of  stucco 
work  have  been  placed  round  them.    The  roof  must  therefore  have  been  in  ancient  times 


1  See  Palladio  par  Scamo//i,  Vicente.  1785.  and 
Dcsgodetz,  Ed.  Ant.  de  Rome  ;  Cameron's  Roman 
Thcrma.',  London,  1775. 

-  Vcnuti,  Roma  Antica,  vol.  i.  p.  123.  There  were 
marble  scats  for  3.200  bathers,  double  the  number 
which  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  Could  accommodate. 
Olympiod.  ap.  l'lut.  Hibl.  80.  p.  63,  Mckker. 


*  The  whole  dome  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bernard  is 
covered  with  lead  obtained  from  ancient  watcrpipes. 
Reher.  pp.  503.  506. 

4  The  l  lptan  Libraries  arc  said  to  have  been 
transferred  to  these  baths  from  the  Konmi  Trajan i. 
Hist  Aug.  l'rob.  2. 
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considerably  more  lofty  than  at  present.1  In  the  modern  church  the  transept  corresponds 
to  the  longer  axis  of  the  ancient  hall,  and  the  nave  to  the  shorter.  Vanvitelli,  who  altered 
the  arrangement  of  the  church  in  1749,  threw  out  an  apse  for  the  choir  on  the  north-east 
side,  and  made  the  circular  laconicum  11 ')  of  the  old  thermae  serve  as  an  entrance  porch. 

Antiquarians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  great  central  hall.  Scamozzi, 
in  his  edition  of  1'alladio.  calls  it  a  xystus  for  athletic  exercises,  hut,  following  the 
analogy  of  the  Tin  rm;e  of  Caracalla,  the  baths  at  Pompeii,  and  some  of  the  other  great 
therm;e,  we  should  rather  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  tepidarium.  This  view  is  confirmed 
when  we  notice  that  the  laconicum  or  sudanum  (f)  is  on  one  side,  and  the  natatio  (K)  for  the 
c.  .ld  baths  on  the  other,  between  which  the  tepidarium  was  kept  at  a  mean  temperature. 

The  two  wings  of  the  central  building  were  occupied  by  large  peristylia,  with  cold 
piscina-  *n  the  centre  of  each  (I;  ],).  Round  these  peristylia  were  built  variqus  rooms  for 
athletic  exercises,  r.onisteria.  .spha-risteria.  and  gymnasia.  The  left  wing  is  now  partly  an 
armory  and  partly  a  corn  and  oil  warehouse,  while  the  right  wing  is  occupied  by  the 
Carthusian  monaster}-.  The  style  of  brick  building  used  in  these  therma:  recalls  that  of 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine  in  the  Forum,  where  we  see  the  bricks  irregularly  and  hastily 
laid,  uul  the  whole  of  the  architectural  details  which  have  been  preserved  seem  to  point 
to  the  same  period.  Positive  evidence  of  the  date  and  the  builder  is  not,  however, 
want-'ng.  An  inscription  which  was  still  to  be  seen  two  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
therm, e,  and  which  has  been  partially  preserved  to  us,  when  compared  with  three  others 
which  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood.*  show  s  that  Maximianus  gave  orders  for  building 
these  therma,-  when  he  was  absent  in  Africa  during  his  Mauritanian  campaigns,  and 
intended  them  to  be  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  brother  Diocletian.  The  dedication 
took  place  after  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus,  when  their  successors 
Con.stantius  Chlorur.  and  Gaitrius  Maximianus  had  begun  their  reign,  305  A.D..  but  before 
the  death  of  Constantius  in  lc(i,  The  old  chronologers  place  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  buildings  in  302,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  date  of  the  Mauritanian 
campaigns  of  Maximian. 

Baronius  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  so  large  a  part  of  these  therma:  by  the 
statement  that  they  were  considered  to  be  a  monument  of  the  Diocletian  ]>ersccution. 
There  was  a  tradition,  he  says,  that  Diocletian,  after  dismissing  some  thousands  of  his 
soldiers,  because  they  held  the  Christian  faith,  compelled  them  to  work  as  slaves  in  the 
erection  of  his  therma:,  and  ordered  them  to  be  martyred  when  they  had  finished  the 
building.3  "  Superfuit  ergo,"  says  Donati,  "  post  tot  specula  ilia  moles  ut  demum  a  Pio  IV. 
Pont.  Max.  V'irgini  angelorum  Dominac  iterum  consecraretur  jam  ante  tanto  sanctorum 
sudore  ac  sanguine  consecrata." 1  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  bricks  are  in  some  cases 
marked  with  a  cross  ;  but  this  is  not  well  authenticated. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  baths  arc  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  as 
still  used,  but  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  Kinsiedlen  MS., 
probably  about  S50,  they  were  evidently  in  ruins.5    Among  the  ruins  have  been  found 

1  The  ancient  roof  was  i;o  fect  high,  and  roofed  *  Outer,  p.  clxxviii. 

as  now  with  an  intersecting  vault  in  three  compart-  1  Uaronius,  torn.  li.  anno  298  ;  Dioclet.  15. 

mi  nis,   supported   by  the   eight   colossal   granite  M>onati,  Koma  Vetus  ct  Recens,  p.  415. 

P  II  o  1  Sidon.  Apoll.  ad  Consent.  459. 
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from  time  to  time  a  number  of  busts  of  the  Emperors  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Galerius,  and 
Constantius,  and  also  the  well-known  busts  of  philosophers  now  in  the  Farnese 
collection  at  Naples.    The  site  of  the  building  erected  upon  the  Quirinal  by  ^'J"'"™ 
the  mad  Kmpcror  Heliogabalus,  and  called  Senaculum  Muliennn,  in  which  he 
assembled  the  Roman  matrons  for  consultation  about  the  laws  of  fashion,  is  not  known.' 

The  Pincian  hill,  like  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal,  is  not  a  detached  hill,  but  a  projecting 
tongue  of  land,  running  out  from  the  background  of  the  Campagna.    Its  shape  is  as 
peculiar  as  that  of  the  Quirinal,  resembling  a  bent  finger  turned  towards 
the  north.    The  greater  part  of  the  hill  is  now,  as  it  probably  always  was,  '<»""■'■ 
occupied  by  gardens  and  vineyards;  whence  its  name  Col  lis  Hortulorum.    1  '^'"'l  ^.'f' 
Of  these  the  Villa  Ludovisi  extends  over  most  of  the  eastern  surface  of  the 
hill  ;  on  the  north-western  end,  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  public  promenades  have  been 
laid  out  ;  w  hile  the  central  part  of  the  hill  between  the  Via  del  Babuino  and  the  Aurelian  hill 
is  the  site  of  the  Convent  of  Trinita  di  Monte,  and  of  the  French  Academy  of  the  fine  arts 

The  geological  formation  of  the  rocks  composing  the  Pincian  is  mainly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  hills  of  Rome,  but  fresh-water  deposits  are  found  at  a  greater  height  upon 
it  than  upon  the  other  hills,  showing  that  it  has  been  exposed  to  less  denudation.  The 
height  of  the  Pincian  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  hill  on  the  left  bank,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Servian  agger  on  the  Quirinal.  It  contains  two  distinct  terraces  or  levels, 
upon  the  higher  of  which  the  Villa  Ludovisi  stands,  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet, 
and  upon  the  lower  the  public  promenade  and  the  French  Academy,  about  forty-live  feet 
below.  The  Servian  walls  did  not  enclose  the  Pincian  hill,  but  at  the  time  of  building 
the  Aurelian  walls  it  was  considered  too  important  a  part  of  the  city  to  be  excluded,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  after  the  occupation  of  the  Campus  Martius  the  natural  line  of  defence 
would  be  carried  to  the  river  along  its  north-eastern  edge. 

Of  the  two  names,  that  of  Collis  Hortorum  or  Hortulorum  is  the  older,  the  name 
Pincian  having  been  given  to  the  hill  in  the  time  of  the  later  Km  pi  re,  perhaps  after  its 
enclosure  within  the  Aurelian  walls,  apparently  from  the  existence  of  a  Donius  Pinciana, 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  in  which  Belisarius  lived  during  his  defence  of  Rome.**  Hut 
whether  the  Donius  Pinciana  was  an  Imperial  palace  or  a  house  which  had  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Pincii  is  not  known,  nor  indeed  is  it  at  all  certain  whether  the  Domus  took 
its  name  from  the  hill,  or  the  hill  from  the  Domus.* 

The  site  of  the  Gardens  of  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates,  and  the  most 
wealthy  and  luxurious  of  the  Roman  Republican  nobles,  must  be  determined  by  the 
statement  of  Frontinus,  that  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  began  there.4 
The  following  extract  from  Vcnuti  will  show  that  the  situation  of  the  gardens 
was  on  the  slope  of  the  Pincian,  between  the  Via  di  Capo  le  Case  and  the  Via 
di  Propaganda  on  the  side  towards  the  Campus,  and  the  French  Academy  and  the 
Villa  Ludovisi  towards  the  north-cast : — "  The  archway  of  the  ancient  conduit  of  the 
Acqua  Virginc  begins  at  the  large  mansion  opposite  to  the  Angclo  Custode,  and  exactly 

1  Hist.  Auj;.  Heliog.  4.  The  Roman  matrons  seem  104,  106;  Vit.  Ben.  iii.  p.  401. 

to  have  held  public  meetings  in  Republican  times.  *  I'rocop.,  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  8,  9,  calls  it  Palatium  ;  and 

Sec  Livy,  v.  25,  x.  23,  xxvii.  37.  there  was  a  church  there  called  S.  Felice  in  1'incis 

*  Cassiodorus,  Var.  iii.  10  ;  Anast.  Vit.  Silvest.  pp  Anast.  Vit.  Hadr.  p.  253.       4  Front.  De  Aqu.xd.  22. 
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under  the  Collcgio  Xazzarcno.  The  arches  arc  of  admirable  construction,  and  high 
enough  to  allow  a  man  on  horseback  to  pass  underneath  them.  The  continuation  of 
these  ancient  arches  may  be  seen  above  the  court  next  to  the  palace  of  the  Marchcse  del 
Hufalo,  and  they  pass  thence  through  the  Palazzo  P.imtili  to  the  Fontana  Trevi,  where  the 
water  is  now  discharged.  This  archway,  which  is  now  entirely  buried  with  the  exception 
of  the  frieze  and  cornice,  was  restored  by  Claudius  after  it  had  been  injured  by  Caligula, 
;is  appears  from  an  inscription  upon  the  frieze  of  one  of  the  arches."1 

In   the  reign  of  Claudius  the  gardens  of   Lucullus  passed  into  the  possession  of 


M1IKO  IOKIO. 


Messalina,  who  coveted  them,  and  murdered  Valerius  Asiaticus,  the  owner,  in  order  to 
obtain  them.    S!ie  afterwards  celebrated  her  iniquitous  man  i  ige  with  Silius  here,  and  she 
rf        was  put  to  death  here  by  the  Emperor's  order.8   They  then  passed  into 
DtmXami     the  possession  of  the  Kmperor.3    The  family  monument  of  the  Dosittti  was 
"         upon  the  Pincian  hill,  and  Nero  was  buried  there.4    Asconius.  in  his  Com- 
/"W/V""""     mentary  on  Cicero,  speaks  of  some  "  Horti  Pompeii  supcriores  ;*''•  and  from  the 
epithet  sitfuriores  it  has  been  inferred  by  Becker  that  these  Horti  could  not  have  been  on 
the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  rest  of  Pompey's  public  works  were  situated,  but  must  have 
been  upon  the  Pincian  hill.    These  gardens  afterwards  fell  into  Antony's  hands,  and  then 
Muro  T«rto.    probably  became  Imperial  property."    All  that  is  known  about  the  Muro  Torto 
Tkr>m,r      at  the  corner  of  this  hill  has  been  already  discussed  in  a  former  chapter.' 
Mivhu.      The  Thermae  Neronis  are  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Louis  on  the  Pincian,  but  they  were  more  probably  in  the  Campus  Martins.8 

■  Vcnuti,  vol.  ii.  p.  76.  *  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Pro  Mil.  p.  37  ;  Orell.;  Plut.  Pomp. 

Tac.  Ann.  xi.  32.  37  ;  Juv.  x.  334.  *  Cic.  Phil  ii.  27  ;  Plin.  Panef-  50.  4 4, 

3  PltiJ.  Lucull.  39.  *  Sh.I.  Nero,  50.  I  Chap.  v.  p.  59,  •  See  chap.  xiii.  p.  341. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  JAXICULUM  AND   THE  VATIC  AX  HILL. 

tWICI't  I'M  :  WHIN  VI'I1H>  ro  ft  I  V  —  SAM  I  —  VV  M.l  s  —  N  ATI  R  Al.  FI.ATCRFs,  ItFll.HT  —  C.Fi  Hi  K.  V  -  II 1-1  OR  V  -1MI\- 
IIITAST* —  tVCVS    FURLS* — BRItMlM   ACROSS    IIIK    TIBF.R:    si  lll.ll '  I  A  N ,   RRIIK'.E    «'l     IROIII'S,    TONS  AMIENS 

—  INsri-A  TlliKMNA  TBMI'EKS  OF  /ESCHEAPII'S  FAtSIS,  JllllFR,  skmo  SANCfs  or  tins  n  I  >i  ■  s  -  stah  I: 
OFJVLIUS  MESA*— KIWIS  1  FAIlRUIts,  CUTIL'I  ori;katiani,  AURKLIl'S,  JANIcci.ARIs  ANTONINIANt't,  KBR0- 
MAMS   OR    VAIKAM\     l-.l.ll  s.    1RII  MPHAI.IS     AR.F  Fo\n>      TKMPI  F    Ml     Ft.iRs   I  oklt  S  A-  l'RAI  A  M1-1A 

—  <\>Hfcl  A  —  IIOK  I  I   <   VV\IU>  —  M  .Ml  S  CF-SARFM. 

VATICAN:  SAMK  —  IllsloRV-  N.VITKAL  FEATURES — CI  VITA*  llnMM  I'RATA  OCINCTIA  HoRlT  Ai.RIITIS.K  — 
IIOKTI  liMMlrl.r.  oR  SF.KOMS  -  ORF.I.ISK— CIKlt  S  c  vll  FT  NtRI'MS  >l'!  l  H  llltl  M  RoMVU— TEMI'I.E  of'  AMI  1  o 
..R   .MITJIRV-  -fIRCt.s  OF    IIAIIRUN      MAISoJFIM  OK  IHLKIIV. 

"  Ipse  solum  cnltii,  ruju~  pl.HM'l^Mlnu  laAiim 
Kailit  arfii'Ai  TiWitlis  utnla  latiifc. 
Arx  met  colli*  era!  <jucm  cultrix  nnniinc  n^t/n 
Xnneupat  b:vi:  .etas  janiculumaite-  vocal." 
(  OVIN,  Fut.  i.  241  2.)ti. 

THE  Transtiberine  district,  according  to  the  strict  definition  of  the  terms  Roma  and 
Urbs.  was  considered  a  part  of  Rome  as  a  city,  but  was  not  legally  included  in  the 
I  rbs,  or  ring-wall  of  the  town.  During  the  regal  period,  in  the  reign  of  Aliens,  the  first 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans  to  occupy  the  western  bank  of  the  l  iber. 
Aliens,  according  to  Livy's  account,  built  a  fort  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
Janiculuni.  in  order  to  prevent  the  Etruscans  from  occupying  it  and  annoying  Rome  from 
thence.  Diotiysius  differs  slightly  in  his  statement  of  the  object  Ancus  had  in  view.  Ik- 
says  that  the  fort  was  built  to  protect  the  shipping  on  the  river  from  the  Etruscan  robbers.1 

The  fort  was  probably  placed  on  the  highest  p;>int  of  the  Janiculum,  now 

w         , .  .       ......  7'"lh 

occupied  by  S.  1'ietro  in  Montorto,  antl  communicated  with  the  city  by  means 

of  the  Sublician  bridge,  which  was  built  at  the  same  time.    It  has  been  shown  in  a  previous 

chapter  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  walls  connecting  the  Janiculum  with 

the  other  part  of  the  city  were  erected  before  Aurelian's  reign.    Even  then  the  walls 

enclosed  but  a  small  part  of  the  present  Trastevero  quarter.'5 

The  geological  formations  on  this  side  of  the  river  differ  entirely  in  character  from 

those  on  the  eastern  bank.    Both  the  Janiculum  and  the  Vatican  hills  are  chiefly  com- 

'  l.ivy,  i.  33  ;  Dionys.  iii.  45  ;  1'iocop.  Hell.  Goth.  i.  derived  from  Janus  |.Kn.  viii.  358  :  Or.  Fast  i.  245  ■ 

19.  The  form  of  the  nominative  Janiculus  is  not  Another  name  was  Antipolis,  l'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii. 

found,  though  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Jani-  5-  9-  °'4*' 

culuiii  w, is  originally  applied  to  the  fort  only,  and  not  ''  Chap.  iv.  p.  51  ;  rh.ip  v.  pp.  59,  69  ■  Niehuhr, 

to  the  rest  of  the  hill.    The  name  is  traditionally  vol.  i.  p.  327.  Kng.  trans. 
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posed  of  tertiary  marine  strata  of  sandstone  and  marl.1    At  the  same  time,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  fresh-water  and  volcanic  deposits  similar  to  that  on  the  left  bnnk  arc 
,  totally  absent.    Brocchi  states  that  he  found  beds  of  fluviatilc  deposits  on 

the  side  of  the  Janiculum,  in  the  streets  which  ascend  from  the  Via  I.ungara 
to  the  Hospital  of  S.  Spirito,  and  that  fresh-water  fossil  shells  can  be  discovered  in  the 
calcareous  sand  under  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Beds  of  tufa  superimposed  upon  the 
marine  strata  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  top  of  the  Janiculum  to  the* right  of  the  l'orta 
S.  Pancrazio,  and  in  a  few  other  places.  The  great  bulk  of  the  hiils,  however,  appears  to 
consist  of  marine  sandstones  and  clays.5 

The  Janiculum  is  connected  with  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  Roman  history. 

The  army  of  Porsena  was  marshalled  along  its  slopes,  according  to  the 
legend,  when  Horatius  "  kept  the  bridge  ;  ":<  and  by  an  old  custom,  begun  in 
the  times  when  Rome  feared  the  incursions  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Janiculum  was  always 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  troops  at  the  time  of  the  Cotnitia  Centuriata.'    In  ft.C.  287 
the  plebeian  order,  after  long  disturbances  caused  by  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  marched  across  the  river  and  occupied  the  Janiculan  fort  during  the 
settlement  of  their  claims  by  the  Dictator  Hortensius  ; r'  and  it  was  in  the 
"f-'unr  !      Grove  of  Furina,  on  the  Janiculum,  that  Caius  Gracchus,  the  champion  of  the 

plebs,  was  murdered  by  the  adherents  of  the  aristocratical  party." 
The  population  of  the  Transtiberine  quarter  apparently  consisted  chiefly  of  fishermen, 
tanners,  old  curiosity  shopkeepers,  and  in  Imperial  times,  especially  under  Augustus,  Jews 
of  the  lowest  class.7  They  may  therefore  have  been  very  probably,  from  the  earliest  occu- 
pation, principally  plebeian  in  their  sympathies.  But  there  were  also  some  houses  \n  which 
the  upper  classes  lived,  for  Martial  praises  the  agreeable  residences  of  his  friends  Gallus  and 
Julius  Martialis  in  this  quarter.* 

The  importance  attributed  even  in  the  earliest  times  to  the  bridges  uniting  the  Trans- 
tiberine region  with  the  city  is  seen  in  the  word  l'ontifex,  the  bridge-maker, 
and  in  the  religious  scruples  which  attached  to  their  construction.1'     It  was 
considered  a  breach  of  religious  duty,  l'liny  tells  us,  to  make  a  bridge  with  beams  fastened 
into  their  places,  so  as  to  prevent  their  easy  removal  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency. 

The  Pons  Sublicius,  after  the  attack  of  Porsena,  was  constructed  with  move- 
able  beams.    All  traces  of  this,  the  most  ancient  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Tiber,  have  disappeared,  as  we  might  expect    Even  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  it  was  still 
constructed  of  wood,10  and  the  idea  that  it  was  replaced  by  a  stone  bridge  seems  to  have 

>  Sec  chap.  ii.  pp.  14,  is.    The  height  of  the  Jani-  7  Ov.  Fast.vi.  237;  Fcst.  pp.  210, 238  ;  Juv.  xiv.  202  : 

culum  behind  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  is  297  feet,  that  Mart.  vi.  93,  4.  i.  42,  3  ;  Phil.  Uc  Vin.  ad  Caium,  p 

of  the  Servian  agger  on  the  Quirinal  236.    Martial,  56S  m.    The  Castra  Ravennalium,  a  camp  of  the 

iv.  64,  praises  the  view  from  the  Janiculum.  marines  from  Ravenna,  is  said  to  have  been  near  the 

5  Hrocchi,  Suolo  di  Roma,  pp.  104—168.  Church  of  St.  Maria  in  this  district  (Region  iii.), 

1  Livy,  i.  10:  \>\m.  xxxvi.  15,  100.  and  the  whole  Trastcvcrc  was  sometimes  called 

*  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  26  j  Macrob.  i.  16  j  GclL  xv.  from  it  Urbs  Ravcnnatium.  Preller,  Region,  p.  100. 
27  ;  Livy,  xxxix.  ij.  »  Mart.  i.  109,  2,  iv.  64. 

1  Livy.  Epit.  xi.  ;  Plin.  xvi.  10,  15  ;  Mommsen,  "  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  83  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  15. 

Rom.  Hist.  Eng.  trans,  vol.  i.  p.  31 1.  100  ;  Dionys.  iii.  45. 

*  Aur.  Vict.  Vir.  III.  65;  Pint.  C.  Cracch.  17;  lc  Varro,  loc.  cit.  ;  Ov.  Fasti,  v.  622;  iJionys.  loc 
App.  B.  C.  1.  26  ;  Cic.  Dc  Nat.  IJeor.  iii.  iS  ;  Varro.  cit.  ;  Plin.  loc.  cit. ;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  86  ;  Jul.  Cap.  Ant. 
L.  L.  vi.  §  19.  I 
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arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  where  he  is  contrasting  the  new 
Pons  I.apidcus  with  the  old  Sublicius.1  That  they  were  in  different  places  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Notitia  mentions  both  separately,  and  by  the  considera- 
tion that,  if  the  Pons  .Emilius  occupied,  as  is  supposed,  the  place  of  the  Sublicius,  Rome 
must  have  been  left  for  some  years  without  any  bridge  at  all ;  for  the  Pons  .Emilius,  though 
begun  in  179.  was  not  finished  till  142.3 

It  has  been  commonly  assumed  by  the  authors  of  many  of  the  maps  of  Rome  that  the 
stone  piers  now  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  belonged  to 
the  Sublician  bridge.    Hut  this  seems  very  unlikely,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Sublician 
bridge  was  always,  probably  from  religious  scruples,  constructed  of  wood  and  supported 
on  piles  ;  and  further,  because  it  must  have  stood  between  the  two  points  at  which  the 
Servian  walls  reached  the  river  bank,  whereas  the  ruined  piers  would  have  been  outside 
these  walls.    The  most  probable  account  which  can  be  given  of  these  ruined 
piers  is  that   they  belonged  to  the  bridge  of  Probus,  mentioned  by  the  ^"'tl 
Catalogue  of  the  Curios.ini  last  in  order  of  the  eight  bridges.    The  "  Mira- 
bilia  Rom.x  '*  places  the  Pons  Valentinianus  in  the  last  place ;  and  if  this  be  the  same  as 
the  Pons  Probi,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  restored  by  Valcntinian.3 

The  bridge  next  above  the  ruined  piers  just  mentioned  is  now  called  the  Ponte  Rot  to. 
from  its  broken  condition.    The  remaining  arches  are  not  ancient,  but  probably  stand  upon 

the  site  of  an  ancient  bridge,  which  was  called  the  Pons  -Emilius.'  Livv 

'  A>m .  r-'h.t„i. 

mentions  the  Pons  .Emilius  as  the  first  stone  bridge  built  over  the  Tiber,  and 
states  that  it  was  begun  in  179  IS.C.  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  M.  .Emilius  Lepidus 
the  Censor,  whose  name  is  given  to  the  Basilica  .Emilia,  and  that  it  was  finished 
in  142  li.C.  by  the  Censors  Publius  Scipio  Africanus  and  L.  Mummius.5  The  bridge  was 
named  after  M.  /Emilius  Lepidus  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  as  a  more  popular  statesman 
than  Fulvius.  The  bridge  afterwards  bore  the  name  Pons  I^apideus,  from  being  the  first 
stone  bridge  built  over  the  Tiber,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  Pons  Sublicius.'1 

There  is  abundant  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  this  bridge,  for  the  Fasti  Capranici 
place  it  "ad'Thcatrum  Marcclli,"  and  the  Cosmographia  of  /Ethicus  "  ad  Forum  Boarium," 
both  of  which  indications  point  to  the  Ponte  Rotto.7 

A  short  distance  above  the  vEmilian  bridge  is  the  Island  of  the  Tiber.  According 
to  the  legend,  this  island  was  formed  by  the  corn  belonging  to  the  Tarquins  grown  on  the 
Campus  Martius.  which,  after  their  expulsion,  was  consecrated  to  Mars.  After  , /4 

consecration,  the  corn  could  not  be  used  for  food,  and  was  therefore  cut  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  ;  and  from  this  corn,  when  collected  into  heaps  by  the 

1  Plut.  Numa,  9  :  Sen-,  ad  .En.  viii.  646,  where  the  genuine  text  of  the  Notitia,  but  is  an  invention  of 

words  "qui  mu<Jo  lapidcus  dicitur  "  are  considered  the  Rcgionnrii. 

to  be  an  interpolation  by  Lion.    *  Livy,  xl.  51.  3  I.ivy,  xl.  51;  Juv.  vi.  3;.    The   name  Pons 

•  Curios,  t'rb.  Pontes  viii. :  .-Ktius,  .Kmilius,  Aure-  l.epiili  '.Kth.  Cosmogr.  in  append,  ad  Cronorii  l'omp. 

bus,  Milvius,  Sublicius,  Fabricius,  Cestius,  et  Probi.  Mel.  1722}  quoted  by  Becker,  De  Kotn.  Vet.  Mur. 

Mirab.  Rom* :  Milvius,  Adrianus,  Ncronianus,  Antn-  p.   So.  note,  is   probably  a  confusion  with  Pons 

ninus,  Gratiani.  Senatorius.  Marmoreus,  Theodosii,  Lapideus. 

Valcntianus.  Mirab.  ed.  Parthey,  1869.  See  woodcut  *  Piale,    Pegli   Antichi   Ponti,  Atti  della  I'ont. 

on  p.  1 84,  and  below,  pp.  264— 207.  Accad.  1S31  ;  Pecker,  Do  Rouue  Vet.  Muris  atque 

4  The  name  Palatinus,  commonly  given  by  the  Poms.  p.  78. 

Italian  topographers  to  this  bridge,  is  not  found  in  the  7  Fast  Cap.  xvi.  Kal.  Sept.  -tin.  Cosm.  loc.  cit. 
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stream,  tin-  island  was  said  to  have  been  formed.1  Until  the  fifth  century  of  the  city,  the 
inland  remained  consecrated  and  uninhabited,  but  in  H.c.  2cj2  a  Temple  of  /Esculapius  was 

built  upon  it,  in  consequence,  as  the  story  went,  of  the  holy  snake  brought 
fi'nfa^L    from  1-pidaurus  having  swum  to  shore  there  -    The  island  was  probably  at 

this  time  also  protected  with  stone  embankments,  and  the  two  bridges  were 
built,  whence  the  name  "  Inter  duos  Pontes"  was  given  to  it.  A  fragment  of  this  ancient 
stone  embankment,  which  was  in  the  shajK-  of  a  ship,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  garden  of 
the  Franciscan  monks  of  S.  Bartolommco,  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  end  of  the  island 
which  is  next  to  the  Ponte  Rotto,  representing  part  of  the  prow  of  a  ship  with  a  head  of 
.Fsculapius,  a  snake  t»visted  round  a  stick,  and  the  head  of  an  ox  caned  in  relief  upon  it.* 


im.nte  kotto. 
(On  the  site-  of  the  1'kii»  .1  militu  or  Iapiileus.) 


Four  other  temples  also  stood  upon  the  island;  but  all  traces  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  a  number  of  detached  columns  which  have  been  used  in  the  Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo, 
have  long  since  disappeared.    The  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  vowed  by  the 
Pnetor  L.  Furius  in  the  Gallic  wars  of  202  B.C.,  and  dedicated  six  years 
afterwards,  together  with  a  Temple  of  Faunus.' 


Tempi  a  of 
JupiUr  and 


1  Livy,  ii.  5. 

"  Ibid.  ii.  5,  Epit.  xi.  ;  Dionys.  v.  13. 

"  Jordan  in  the  Preussukt  .\fonatsbtricht,  Berlin, 
1867,  p.  53>,on  Tab.  xvi.  of  (heCapitoline  plan;  and 
in  Ann.iidl'  Inst.  1867,  p.  389,  on  the  lsola  Tiberina. 
I'irancri,  Ant.  kom.  iv.  lav.  15.  Two  or  three  courses 
of  stone  are  also  perceptible  on  the  western  side  of 


the  island  Pinuieri,  Campo  Marzo.  tav.  xi. ;  Plut. 
Pop),  viii.;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12.  Sec  also  on  the  story 
of  the  snake,  Ov.  Met.  xv.  739 :  Past.  i.  291  ;  Paul. 
Diac.  p.  1 10  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  2  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxix. 
4,  22  ;  Sud. Claud.  25  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  i.  7. 

*  Livy,  xxxiv.  53  ;  xxxiii.  42  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  2  ;  Ov. 
Fast.  i.  291,  ii.  193. 
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Tiberinus  was  also  worshipped  here,  and  a  Temple  of  Semo  Sanctis  is  mentioned. 
The  statue  of  the  latter  god.  with  the  inscription,  "  Semoni  Sanco  Deo."  was  still  to 
be  seen,  "inter  duos  Pontes,"  in  the  time  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  gave  rise  to  the  strange  idea  that  Simon  Magus    v,,,., ,  s,. ...  ,f 
had  been  worshipped  here  by  the  pagans.'    A  statue  of  Julius  Cxsar  is  »DkuK£n*. 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Plutarch,  as  standing  "in  Insula  Tibc-  Sto'uttfjtilin 
rina."  *    The  two  bridges  uniting  the  island  to  either  bunk  were  probably, 
as  has  been  said,  first  erected  in  or  about  the  fifth  century  of  the  city,  but  the  existing 
bridges,  though  ancient,  must  be  considered  as  restorations  of  the  older  fabrics.  The 


INSI  I.A  TIIIFRINA. 


bridge  on  the  side  towards  the  Campus  Martius  was  built  by  L.  Fubricius  in  62 

li.c,  as  the  inscription  still  extant  on  it  shows.     In  accordance  with  this 

we  find  Dion  Lassius  giving  it  the  name  of  Pons  rabricius,  and  a  coin 

with  the  title  L.  Fabricius  gives  on  the  other  side  a  bridge  with  a  snake,  plainly  alluding 

to  the  island  of  the  Tiber."    Another  inscription,  also  still  remaining  upon  the  bridge, 

states  that  it  was  examined  and  found  in  good  repair  by  O.  Lepidus  and  M.  Lollius, 

Consuls  in  2t  B.C. 

•  Euscb.  Hist.  F.ccl.  ii.  12;   C.rxv.  The*.  Ant.        *  Tac.  Hist.  i.  86 :  Suet.  Vcsp.  5  ;  Hut.  Oth.  4 
Rom.  iv.  p.  1554  ;  Grutcr,  Inscr.  p.  xcvi.  No.  5  ;  Just.        *  Dion  Cass.  xx\v:ii.  45  :  Lckkcl,  Num.  Vet.  torn. 

Mart  Ap.  2.  v.  p.  210. 

U  M 
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This  bridge  is  the  oldest  now  standing  on  the  Tiber,  and  the  masonry  is  of  admirable 
solidity  and  workmanship.  It  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  Pons  Judaus,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Jews'  quarter  of  the  city,  and  now  bears  the  name  Quattro  Capi,  from  the 
Jani  Ouadrifrontcs  which  stand  upon  it.1  These  Jani  were  formerly  the  posts  which 
supported  the  railings  of  the  bridge,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  holes  bored  in  them  for  the 
ancient  bronze  bars. 

The  twin-bridge,  on  the  Janiculan  side  of  the  river,  dates  from  the  Imperial  era,  and 
probably,  like  the  Pons  Fabricius,  replaced  a  much  older  bridge  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Temple  of  /lisculapius. 

Two  inscriptions  are  still  legible  on  this  bridge,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was 
finished  in  the  year  370  A.D.,  and  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  name 
of  the  Kmperor  Gratianus.  by  Valentinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus.  These 
^"oVjw'  '""  inscriptions  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge, 
though  they  are  so  worded  as  to  claim  the  credit  of  its  first  erection.  That 
there  was  an  older  bridge  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  island  was  called  "  Inter 
duos  Pontes"  before  the  time  of  Gratian,  but  also  from  the  name  Pons  Cestius,  which  occurs 
in  the  Notitia,  and  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  bridge.*    It  is  not  clear  who  Cestius  was, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  a  Pr.tfectus  Urbi  of  that  name,  in  lt.C.  46,  is  the  person 
after  whom  the  bridge  was  named  ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Dion  Cassius 
about  the  building  of  the  Fabrician  bridge.3 

The  bridge  now  called  Ponte  S.  Sisto  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  bridge,  which  was 
/*„«,        most  probably  the  one  named  Pons  Aurelius  in  the  Notitia.4    There  is  no 
Aurtimt.      conclusive  proof  that  this  was  the  Pons  Aurelius  ;  but  the  situations  of  none 
of  the  other  bridges  seem  to  suit  this  name,  while  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  bridge 
in  question,  because  it  was  the  principal  passage  over  the  Tiber  to  the  Porta  Aurelia  and 
the  Aurelian  road  along  the  coast  to  Civita  Vccchia/' 

The  name  frequently  given  to  it  by  topographers,  Pons  Janicularis,  appears  to  be  a 
r  i  (       mere  invention,  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  trustworthy  authority  ;  and  another 
7ani.-uJ.iri,.    name,  Pons  Antoninianus,  by  which  we  find  it  called  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
/*•■>«        seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  mistaken  name,  Theatrum  Antonini,  formerly 
■<"!>"""","HS-   givcn  to  the  Theatrum  Balbi,  which  is  not  far  distant,7  and  also  from  the 
well-known  fondness  of  Severus  and  Caracalla  for  the  Transtibcrine  pleasure-grounds." 
Marliani  gives  an  inscription  which  is  said  to  have  existed  formerly  upon  this  bridge 
commemorating  its  restoration,  under  Hadrian,  by  Mcssius  Rusticus,  the  Conservator  of 
the  Tiber."    The  bridge  must  therefore  have  been  originally  built  before  Hadrian's  time, 
and  cannot  be  a  work  of  the  Antuiiines. 

When  the  water  of  the  Tiber  is  low,  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  may  be  seen  at  the  bend  of 
the  river  just  below  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.    It  is  not  known  whether  these  ruins  arc  ancient 


1  Sec  Rebcr,  Ruinen  Roms,  p.  3 1  f>. 
"  Curios.  I  rb.  Pontes. 

*  Coins  with  ihc  nnmc  I..  Cestius  have  been  found. 
Ihon  Cass,  xxxwi.  45- 

*  Curios.  Urb.  Pontes. 

'-  Westphal.  Komisclie  Kampae.no.  p.  163. 


"  Mirabiha  Roirue,  $  4  ;  Anast.  Yit.  Hadriani,  p. 
1  no. 

7  Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital,  torn.  ii.  p.  12C  ;  Ottlo  Rom. 
1143- 

*  Hist.  Aug.  Srpt.  Sov.  4  ;  Curios.  Reg.  viv. 
»  Marliani,  cap.  exxi.  cd.  16:7. 
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or  mediaeval,1  but  if  they  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  bridge,  it  can  scarcely  have  been 

any  other  than  the  bridge  built  by  Caligula  or  Nero,  leading  to  the  Horti  Agrippitne 

and  Horti  Domitia:  in  the  Vatican  quarter,    Procopius's  account  of  the  attack  by  the 

Goths  at  this  point  of  the  city  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  bridge  had  been 

broken  up  before  his  time;  and  accordingly  the  Notitia  omits  it.2    There  is 

a  bridge  mentioned  in  the  "  Mirabilia  Roma:  "  under  the  name  Neronianus,  ?•>»< 

which  may  possibly  be  identical  with  this  bridge.11    Albertini  states  that    \''^X'"<  ' 

Pope  Julius  II.  intended  to  have  the  Pons  Neronianus  restored,  and  that  it 

was  called  after  him  Pons  Julius  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  this  intention.  The 

name  Vaticanus  is  also  given  to  it  by  some  of  the  older  topographers.4 

The  Bridge  of  S.  Angclo  (Pons  ,'Elius),  which  crosses  the  river  close  to  the  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  was  built  by  that  Kmperor  at  the  same  time  with  the  mausoleum.1.  The 
anonymous  writer  of  the  Einsiedlen  MS.  trives  an  inscription  which  in  his 
time  remained  upon  the  bridge,  assigning  its  erection  to  the  nineteenth 
tribuncship  and  third  consulship  of  Hadrian,  which  indicates  the  year  135  A.n.  ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  Nardini  gives  a  medal  of  Hadrian,  which  dates  from  his  third 
consulship,  and  has  on  the  obverse  a  representation  of  this  bridge."  The  name  Pons 
/Elius,  given  to  it  by  Dion  Cassius  in  his  account  of  Hadrian's  funeral,  was  probably 
derived  either  from  Hadrian's  pnenomen  /Elius,  or  from  the  name  of  his  son  .Elius 
Cresar,  whose  burial  was  the  first  which  took  place  in  the  mausoleum.7 

Above  the  Pons  /Elius  another  bridge,  called  the  Pons  Triumphalis,  is  supposed  by 
Bunsen  and  some  of  the  older  Italian  topographers  to  have  crossed  the  river  in  the 
direction  of  Monte  Mario.    Some  ruins,  apparently  belonging  to  the  pier  of 
a  bridge,  have  been  found  behind  the  Teatro  Tordinone,  or  Apollo,  and  7>/^^.v, 
identified  with  the  Pons  Triumphalis,  by  which  the  Via  Triumphalis  is  sup- 
posed to  have  crossed  the  Tiber.14    But  it  is  not  improbable  that  before  the  Pons  /Elius 
was  built  the  Via  Triumphalis  crossed  the  river  at  the  Pons  Vaticanus,  which  was 
sometimes  called  Triumphalis." 

The  Janiculan  hill  and  the  level  district  between  its  slopes  and  the  Tiber  contain  no 
ancient  remains  of  important  buildings,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  before  the 
Imperial  times  any  such  existed.     The  site  of  Numa's  tomb,  said  to  have 

.  1  ■•    <   a        ......  .        .  liurialpitur  ,y 

been  near  a  place  called  Ara?  rontis  in  this  region,  is  not  clearly  indicated  x„„„, 

by  any  good  evidence,10  while  the  Prata  Mucia,  an  estate  given  to  Mucius  a™  F,<nti<. 

Sc.-evola  for  his  public  sen-ices,"  and  the  Temple  of  Fors  Fortuna,  built  by  Tempt  *f  h~ors 

Servius  Tullius,  commonly  included  in  the  district  of  the  Janiculum,  were  ,A^'".™rf( 
most  probably  outside  the  walls.12    A  district  called  the  Minor  Codeta, 

1  Vcmiti,  Part  ii.  p.  173,  note.  *  Bunsen,  Reschrcibunj»,  Band  ii.  Ablh.  i.  S.  6. 

'See  chap.  v.  p.  59;  Nutilia,  Pontes,  p.  263,        "  Albertini,  loc.cit..  Flav.  Lilond.  i.  41  ;  Venuti,  vol . 

note  3.  ii.  p.  173,  note. 

1  Mir.  Rom.  ed.  Parthcy,j>.  4.  p.  163,  note  3.  C\c.  I)c  Lcgg.  ii.  22  ;  I.ivy,  xl.  29  ;  Dionys.  ii 

4  Albertini.  Mirab.  p.  5.      '  Hlsi.  Aug.  Hsdr.  19.  76  ;  Plut.  Num.  22;  VaL  Max.  i.  1,  12;  Fcstus,  p. 

"  Anon.  F.insied.  ap.  Mabillon.    Vet.  An.  p.  359,  173. 
fol.  Paris.  1723-   Nardini.  ap.  Cr.Tv.  Thes.  iv,  p.  1445.       »  Livy.  ii.  13  ;  Dionys.  v.  35  ;  Paul.  Dine.  p.  144. 

■  Dion  Lass.  Ixix.  23,  ir^wc  rjj  ytfipa  rfi  MXia.  The       »  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  $  17  ;  Don.itus,  Ad  Tcr.  Phorm. 

medieval  history-  is  given  in    Nibby,  Koma  nell'  v.  6,  1;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  7"5.  7H    On  the  guardhouse 

anno  1838,  Parte  i.  Ant.  p.  1 59.  of  the  Vigilcs  see  addenda  at  the  end  of  ch.  xiv. 
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named  from  the  plant  {lufiiistltim  anvus.)  which  grew  there  in  great  quantities, 
was  situated  in  the  Transtiberine  quarter;  and  this  was  the  spot  in  which  the  great 

lake  was  dug  where  Julius  Castr  exhibited  the  first  sham  naval  engage- 
!!  merit  seen  at  Rome.1     The  llorti  C a- saris,  tnven  by  the  rreat  dictator  as  a 

<  \tj.ltt/l.l.      legacy  to  the  Roman  people,  contained  this  lake.-     Augustus  afterwards 

improved  the  lake  by  bringing  the  Aqua  Alsictina  to  supply  it,*  and  planted 
round  it,'  or  according  to  some  accounts  replaced  it  by,  a  large  wood  called  Xemus 
( '.e-aruni."  In  the  latter  case  this  wiH>d  cannot  have  remained  there  long,  as  the  Kmperors 
Nem  and  Titus  appear  to  have  exhibited  naval  combats  in  the  same  place."  Domitian 
is  also  said  to  have  exhibited  naval  combats  in  the  Transtibcrine  district,  but  whether  in 
the  old  Naumachia  of  Julius  Casar  or  not  is  uncertain."  As  the  amusement  became 
popular,  many  of  these  Naumachi.e  were  constructed  by  the  Kmperors,  The  Notitia 
enumerates  no  le-s  than  five  of  them  in  the  Regio  Transtiberina. 

The  name  Vatican  was  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  to  the  whole  range 
of  hills  extending  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Janiculum  and  the 

Monte  Mario.    Cicero  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  a  conversation  lie  held 

with  C.  Capito,  about  Cesar's  plan  for  increasing  the  area  of  the  city  by 
cutting  a  channel  for  the  Tiber  under  the  Montes  Vaticani,  and  uniting  the  Campus 
Vaticanus  with  the  Campus  Martins.  He  appears  to  have  been  disappointed  by  this 
plan  in  a  design  he  had  of  purchasing  the  Horti  Scapulani,  which  lay  in  the  Campus 
Vaticanus.*  The  hills  which  Cicero  calls  the  Montes  Vaticani  were  plainly  the  range 
of  Monte  Mario  and  the  Monte  della  Creta.  and  the  new  cut  for  the  river  was  to 
have  taken  the  direction  of  the  Strada  di  Porta  Castello.  Horace,  speaking  of  the 
applause  with  which  M.ecenas  was  received  in  the  Theatre  of  Pompeius  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  opposite  to  the  Janiculum,  evidently  gives  the  name  of  Mons  Vaticanus  to  the 
Janiculum.'1 

Hut  the  name  Vaticanus  has  now  been  restricted  to  the  small  hill  standing  behind  the 
Hasi!i_\i  of  St.  Peter's,  upon  which  the  Vatican  Museum  and  the  Papal  Gardens  are  situated. 
This  hill  is  a  small  projecting  portion  of  the  range  which  includes  the  Janiculum  and 
Monte  Mario,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  Janiculum  by  a  depression,  along  which  the 
street  of  the  Homo  S.  Spirito  runs.    The  derivation  of  the  name  Vatican  is 

Hist  TV 

hist.  Cellius  lias  preserved  a  quotation  from  Varro,  in  which  the  word  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  deity  Vaticanus,  the  presiding  god  of  the  first  rudiments  of 
speech  yvagirc.  vagitanus).  Paulus  Diaconus  gives  a  different  explanation,  founded  on  the 
.-•apposed  expulsion  of  the  Etruscans  in  fulfilment  of  an  oracle  (yatiim  resfonso  rxpulsis 
Etruwis);™  and  from  this  Niebuhr  and  liunsen,  following  him,  have  supposed  that  an 
Ktruscan  city  existed  here  in  ancient  times.    There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  evidence 


'  Suet.  Jul.  39.  The  Major  Coded  was  probably 
in  the  campus.  See  Dion  Cass.  xlin.  2.5  :  I'lm.  xwi. 
13,  xviii.  28,  25c,. 

1  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9,  tS  ;  Suet.  C.es.  Sj  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii. 

I  ;  t  ie.  Phil.  11.  42. 

1  l-'rontin.  DcAqua.il.  i.  1 1  ;  Ov.  Art.  i.  171. 
4  Tar.  Ann.  \iv.  13  ;  Sun.  Atij;.  43. 
'  Monument.  Aneyi  ;  Suet.  Tib.  72. 


0  Dion  (  ass.  hi.  20,  lx\i.  25  :  Suet.  Tit.  7. 

■  Suet.  Drill).  4. 

»  Cic.  .VI  Att.  xiii.  33. 

11  Hor.  (hi.  i.  20,  7.  Martial.  Kpijj.  iv.  fa  seems  to 
apply  the  name  Janiculum  to  the  Monte  Mario 
See  line  23  :  "  Cum  sit  tain  prope  Milvius." 

Cell,  xvi,  17  ;  A-i-.  De  Co.  I  >ei,  iv.  S.  1 1  ;  Paul. 
!  'I.M    p,  j~  I  ;  M :  1  i 1 . 1 
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of  such  a  settlement,  nor  are  we  warranted  in  assuming  anything  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  Etruscans  anciently  claimed  this  part  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

"  The  mass  of  the  hill  is  composed  of  siliceo-calcareous  sand,  of  a  yellowish  colour,1 
similar  to  that  which  is  found  so  widely  extended  throughout  Italy  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine  chain  of  mountains,  forming  a  series  of  hills,  which  can  be  traced 
with  more  or  less  interruption  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  near  j^urer 
Rcggio.    This  sand  may  be  easily  recognised  in  tin;  Belvedere  Gardens  of 
the  Vatican,  or  outside  the  Porta  Angelica,  in  going  round  outside  the  walls  to  the  left, 
where  deposits  of  calcareous  gravel  are  mixed  with  it.     It  is  generally  incoherent  and 
crumbling,  but  sometimes  conglomerated  into  sandstone  of  moderate  solidity.-    As  in 
other   parts  of   Italy,  so  in  the  Vatican   district,  underlying  masses  of  bluish  marl 
are  found.    This  marl  may  be  seen  Behind  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  appears 
regularly  stratified,  and  includes  lamina:  and  crystals  of  selenite,  small  fragments  of 
fossils  belonging  to  the  genera  Dentalis,  Tellina,  Ltfits,  and  /inluutis,  and  other  marine 
remains.     The  outlines  also  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Fitci  are  not  rare  in  this  for- 
mation.   The  marl  is  still  used  for  coarse  pottery,  as  it  was   in  the  days  of  Martial 
and  Juvenal.3" 

Neither  the  Vatican  hill  nor  the  Campus  Vaticanus,  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
river,  were  included  within  the  Aurelian  walls.  It  was  considered  an  unhealthy  district, 
and  the  land  barren  and  unsuitable  for  agriculture.*  Martial  denounces  the  wine  grown 
there  as  vinegar  and  poison  :  — 

'•  C'.elitus  tibi  cum  sit.  Ammt.ine, 
Screens  in  patera  Myror.i*  arte  ; 
Vaticana  bibis  :  bibis  venerium."1 

The  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  was  still  outside  the  walls  in  the  time  of  Leo  III.,  but 
a  suburb  had  gradually  grown  up  under  its  attraction  upon  the  flat  ground  between  it  and 
the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  which  increased  in  importance  every  year,  and 
was  continually  enlarged  by  the  permanent  settlement  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  round  the  shrine  of  the  great  Apostle.  These  settlements  were  called 
the  Schools  of  the  Greeks,  Goths,  Lombards,  Saxons,  antl  other  nations."  The  design  of 
protecting  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Moors,  who,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century,  constantly  harassed  the  shores  of  Italy,  had  been  entertained  by 
Leo  III.  ;  but  the  work  had  been  delayed,  and  the  building  materials  already  collected  had 
been  seized  and  carried  away.  Hut  Leo  IV.,  after  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  Christian 
fleet  over  the  Moslems  at  Ostia,  determined  to  postpone  so  necessary  a  defence  no  longer, 
and  employed,  says  Anastasius.  the  captive  Saracens  and  others  in  large  numbers  in  building 
walls  round  the  Vatican  district.  The  walls  were  finished  in  four  years,  ,\.l>.  X49— 853  ; 
and  the  newly-enclosed  suburb  was  called  Civitas  Leonina* 

1  Hrocchi,  p.  1^4.  *  Anast.  In  Vita  Pontificis.  Pasch.  i. 

'  Sec  above,  chap.  ii.  p.  15.  T  See    Gibbon's   Decline    and    Fall,  chap.  Hi.  ; 

'  Mart.  i.  iS,  xii.  48,  14  :  Juv.  vi.  343.  Donatus,  Roma  Vet  us  ae  Recens,  pp.  474.  475:  Anast. 

•  TaC  Hist.  ii.  93  ;  C'ic  Dt  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  3;.  In  Vita  Leon  is  IV.    The  name  commonly  K'Vl'i 

5  Mart.  vi.92,  x.  43  ;  "  Vatican.!  bibas,  si  delectam  the  Civitas  Leonina  is  Horjjo,  or  "the  Iforuttfc'h." 
.<  ■■;<..  ■ 
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In  the  times  of  the  Republic,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the  Prata  Quinctia, 
given  to  Cincinnatus  in  recognition  of  his  services,  were  here,1  we  hear 

Pr\ita  Quinctui 

nothing  of  this  quarter,  which  was  then  considered  a  part  of  the  Campagna. 
The  Emperors  first  began  its  occupation  by  laying  out  pleasure-grounds  there,  and  the 
whole  Ager  Vaticanus  was  covered  with  two  large  parks,  called  the  Horti  Neronis;*  one 
ll>rti  \-r~m     of  wnicn-  t,,c  north-eastern,  was  named  after  the  elder  Agrippina,  and  the 
.i,^i."fi>/.r  '   other,  the  south-western,  after  one  of  Nero's  aunts,  the  Domitia:.   The  position 
''  of  the  latter  is  fixed  by  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  which  was  built  "in 

Hortis  Domitia:;"3  and  by  this  name  these  pleasure-grounds  appear  to 
have  been  known  till  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who  made  them  one  of  his  favourite 
residences.1 

The  other  park,  the  Horti  Agrippina:.  lay  nearer  to  the  Vatican  hill  itself,  in  the 
•situation  now  occupied  by  the  Piazza  and  Basilica  of  St.  Peters.    Its  position  is  determined 

by  that  of  the  Circus  in  it  built  by  Caligula,  enlarged  and  constantly  used  by 
\'nf?<>i,-       N'ero,  where  he  at  first  indulged  his  passion  for  the  games  of  the  Circus  in 

private,  or  before  a  select  circle,  but  afterwards  before  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
spectators/'  A  passage  in  Seneca,  where  he  describes  Caligula  as  walking  in  these  gardens, 
in  a  colonnade  which  separated  the  cloisters  from  the  river-bank,  would  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  Horti  Agrippina:  reached  down  to  the  bank  at  the  bend  of  the  Tiber  below  the 
Pons  /Elius;"  and  Philo  Jud;eus  also,  speaking  of  his  embassy  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  to 
Caligula,  says  that  the  Emperor  met  the  deputation  on  the  level  ground  near  the  Tiber,  as 
he  was  coming  out  of  his  mother's  pleasure-grounds.7  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  whether 
some  part  of  the  grounds  reached  as  far  as  the  river  or  not,  the  Circus  of  Caligula  itself 

stood  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Basilica  of  St  Peter's.  For  the 
r%!-i'!t  '!"   obelisk  which  now  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  in  front  of  the  basilica, 

was,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  brought  by  Caligula  from  Egypt,  to  adorn  the 
spina  of  his  Circus,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius;"  and  this 
obelisk  is  represented  in  drawings  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  then  still  standing  in  its 
original  place  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Peter's.9  In  digging  the  foundations  for  the  new 
front  of  the  basilica  erected  by  Paul  V.  in  1616,  the  foundation  walls  were  brought  to  light 
which  doubtless  belonged  to  Caligula's  Circus.  Cancellieri,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  gives 
the  following  account  of  these  substructions  : 10 — "  In  the  year  1616,  while  the  steps  of  the 
old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  were  being  removed,  some  massive  ancient  reticulated  walls  were 
discovered,  which  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  the  ruined  turrets  of  a  circus.  A  brass  coin 
of  Agrippina  was  found  there.  While  the  foundations  of  the  additional  part  of  the  Vatican 
Church  were  being  laid,  it  was  seen  that  the  length  of  this  circus  had  been  720  Roman 
palms  (about  165  yards),  its  breadth  150  (35  yards),  and  the  area  where  the  games  were 

'  Livy,  iii.  26,  places  the  Praia  Quinctia  opposite  *  Seneca,  De  Ira,  iii.  18.  Caligula  built  this  cirrus 

to  the  Navalia  of  the  Campus  Martius.  Val.  Max.  iv.  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Green  faction,  which 

4.  7  ;  Paul.  Diac.  «•.  Quinctia.  he  patronised:  Suet.  Calig.  55  ;  Dion.  lix.  14. 

Tac.  Ann.  xv.  39,  44.  "  Philo  Jud.vus,  De  Leg.  ad  Caium.  p.  57 2. 

'  Hist.  Aug.  Anton.  Pius,  chap.  v.  »  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  30,  201,  xxxvi.  1 1,  74. 

'  Hist.  Aug.  Aur.  49..  »  Gamucci.  p.  195,  and  others  quoted  by  Kclxt, 

"•  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  14.     Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  39,  201,  Rumen  Koras,  p.  310. 

vwu.  11.  74,  calls  it  "Circa.  Caii  et  Ncronis:"  Suet.  »»  Sec  Vcnuti.  vol.  ii.  175.  who  quotes  Cancellieri, 

Claud.  21.  De  Secrctariis,  torn.  ii.  p.  9:6. 
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held  230  palms  (55  yards)  wide.'  One  end  was  near  the  lowest  steps  of  the  basilica,  and 
the  other,  where  the  Church  of  S.  Martha  now  stands,  on  the  western  side  behind  the  apse. 
There  was  an  obelisk  in  the  centre,  which  was  behind  the  choir  chapel.  The  end  wall 
of  the  basilica  and  the  double  columns  of  the  chapels  of  the  Crucifix  and  S.  Andrew  were 
built  upon  two  massive  walls  of  the  above-mentioned  Circus  of  Caligula  and  Xero.  It  was 
similar  to  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  now  existing,  and  was  surrounded  with  high  walls  on 
each  side ;  three  on  one  side,  over  which  were  built  the  naves  of  the  chapels  of  the 
Crucifix  and  S.  Andrew,  and  three  on  the  other  side,  where  the  cemetery  of  the  Campo 
Santo  now  is.  These  walls  were  of  brick,  and  supported  arches,  over  which  were  the  seats 
for  the  spectators.  Between  the  walls  there  was  a  space  of  forty-two  feet."  He  adds  that 
he  measured  one  of  these  ruined  walls,  which  was  31  palms  high  and  14  in  width,  and  that 
some  huge  marble  slabs  were  found,  on  one  of  which  roses  were  carved,  and  on  the  other 
the  letters  "  OYMSPI-X  IT.ATOR,''  which  may  have  indicated  the  seats  of  the  specnlatores? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  circus  and  the  surrounding  pleasure-grounds  were  the 
scene  of  those  horrible  tortures  inflicted  by  Nero  upon  the  Christians,  when,  as  Tacitus 
relates,  they  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs,  or 
nailed  to  crosses,  or  sentenced  to  be  smeared  with  pitch,  bound  to  stakes,  and  burnt  to 
light  up  the  nocturnal  revels  of  the  barbarous  tyrant.3  Thus  a  striking  though  accidental 
historical  contrast  has  been  produced ;  for  upon  the  very  spot  where  this  first  and  most 
bloody  persecution  was  enacted  now  stands  the  greatest  and  the  most  magnificent  of 
Christian  churches. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Circus  of  Caligula  and  Xero  is  lost ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
it  must  have  soon  fallen  into  ruins,  since  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  was  erected  on  the  site 
by  Constantine  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  remaining  ruins  were  so  far  dismantled  that  they  are  called  Palatium  Xcronis  in 
the  "Mirabilia  Romx."  4 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Circus  of  Xero  stood  the  Temple  of  Apollo  or 
Mithras,  the  Sun-god,  mentioned  not  only  by  the  medieval  writers,  but  also  in  some- 
inscriptions  which  have  been  preserved  ;  but  of  its  exact  site  nothing  is 
known.    The  inscriptions  commemorate  Taurobolia,  or  sacrifices  of  bulls,  in  T,-m?it,y 
honour  of  Cybele,  and  reach  down  to  the  age  of  Theodosius.    They  seem  to    ar  .\/,;^raj. 
show  that,  even  after  the  building  of  Constantine's  basilica,  the  heathen 
worship  of  Mithras  and  Cybele  was  maintained  on  the  spot  where  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
or  Mithras  had  stood,  a  curious  instance  of  the  strange  mixture  of  heathenism  and  Chris- 
tianity which  then  prevailed.    In  the  same  way,  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  time  of 
Theodosius,  Alexander  Severus  had  placed  in  the  same  larariutn  the  images  of  Apollo- 
nius,  of  Christ,  of  Abraham,  and  of  Orpheus.''    In  this  quarter  was  also  a  large  pyramidal 


1  A  palm  is  eight  inches;  therefore  these  measure- 
ments are  too  small  to  be  true.  The  Circus  M.ixi- 
mus  was  at  least  600  yards  long,  and  the  distance 
from  S.  Martha's  Church  to  the  lowest  step  of  Si. 
I'etcr's  is  nearly  400  yards.  St.  Peter's  itself  is 
Wil  palms  long.  The  Circus  of  Maxentius  on  the 
Appian  Road,  which  can  be  accurately  measured,  is 
526  yards  long. 


5  Venuti,  vol.  ii.  p.  175:  i.e.  locum  sfvculatorum. 

s  Juv.  i.  155  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44.  The  expression 
"tunica  molesta  "  in  Juvenal  and  Martial  refers  to 
this  mode  of  execution :  Juv.  viii.  135  :  Mart.  x.  25. 

'  Mirabilia  ;  Montfaucon,  Diar.  Ital.  p.  284. 

5  Montfaucon,  IJiar.  Ital.  p.  290 ;  Anast.  Vit.  Sil 
vestr. :  Orelli,  lnscr.  2,322,  2,335,  2-34o,  ct  scq. ;  Hist 
Aug.  Alex.  Sev.  29. 
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tomb,  of  greater  size  than  that  of  Ccstius,  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  tomb  of 
Romulus  or  Remus,  and  no  less  absurdly  called  by  a  scholiast  on  Horace 
SVt!ui'm     tI,c  tomb  ,,f  SciPiu  Africanus.     This  was  destroyed  at   the  end   of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  building  the  llorgo  Xuovo.1 
The  ground-plan  of  another  circus  to  the  north  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  was  exca- 
vated in  1743  ;  but  there  are  now  no  traces  left.-   This  circus  was  probably 
f/'j'rjl     built  by  Hadrian,  for  the  celebration  of  funeral  games  whenever  a  burial  took 
place  in  the  mausoleum.    Of  the  numerous  porticoes  and  colonnades  which 
must  have  filled  the  Imperial  pleasure-grounds  between  the  Vatican  hill  and  the  Tiber  not 
a  vestige  is  now  left.    The  foundations  of  some  of  these  may  be  buried  below  the  level  of 
the  present  streets ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ruins  were  probably  used  in  S49  in 
building  the  houses  and  walls  of  the  Leonine  city. 

The  sole  survivor  of  this  utter  annihilation  of  all  the  contemporary  buildings  is  the 
huge  mass  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  which  owes  its  preservation  entirely  to  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  its  site  and  shape  for  the  purposes  of  a  fortress,  which  it 
Ara'/faj,''ia., '"'    'ias  served  since  the  time  of  Bclisarius.*    Had  it  not  been  thus  made  service- 
able to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  medi;eval  Romans,  the  same  hands  which 
stripped  the  great  pile  of  its  marble  facing,  ami,  after  hurling  the  .statues  with  which  it  \v;i- 
adorned  into  the  moat,  allowed  them  to  lie  there  in  oblivion,  would  hav  e  torn  asunder  and 
carried  away  the  whole  mass,  to  furnish  materials  fur  the  palaces  and  stables  of  their 
ferocious  and  ignorant  nobles. 

The  original  form  of  this  colossal  mausoleum  is  now  entirely  changed  by  the  modern 
building--  which  have  been  piled  upon  it,  by  the  addition  of  the  corbels  round  its  upper 
part,  and  by  the  loss  of  the  exterior  facing  of  marble,  so  that  the  ancient  appearance 
can  be  only  conjecturally  restored.  The  remaining  ancient  part  consists  of  a  s«piarc  base- 
ment of  concrete  and  travertine  blocks,  the  sides  of  which  measure  95  yards,  surmounted 
by  an  enormous  cylindrical  structure  of  travertine,  70  yards  in  diameter  and  75  feet  high. 
Procopius  tells  us  that  this  was  cased  in  Parian  marble,  and  that  upon  the  summit  stood  a 
number  of  splendid  marble  statues  of  men  and  horses.'  Several  other  tombs  in  Italy  are 
still  extant,  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  with  a  cylindrical  tower  placed  upon  a  square 
base.  Two  of  these,  the  celebrated  tomb  of  C;ecilia  Metella  and  that  of  the  Servilii,  are 
upon  the  Appian  road,  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  belong  to  the  Republican  era. 
Two  others,  the  tomb  of  the  Plautii  at  Ponte  Lugano,  near  TivoJi,  and  the  beautiful 
monument  of  Munatius  Plancus,  near  Gaeta,  are  of  the  Augustan  age.  Hadrian's  design 
was  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  a  new  one,  as  we  might  have  expected  in  the  case  of  an 
Kmperor  who  was  himself  an  architect,  and  proud  of  his  artistic  designs/' 

It  is  plain  from  the  description  of  Procopius  that  the  statues  of  nun  and  horses  which  he 
mentions  were  uiion  the  top  of  the  building,  for  the  defenders  of  the  mausoleum  against 
the  army  of  Vitiges,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  approach  of  the  Goths  under  shelter  of  a 
testudo,  in  their  despair  seized  these  statues,  and  hurled  them  upon  the  heads  of  their 
assailants,  thus  breaking  down  the  testudo,  and  repelling  the  attack."    Of  the  exact  way 

1  Mabillon,  Mus.  Hal.  ii.  p.  143  ;  Momfauenn,  Diar.  5  Cihl>on.  chap. 

It.il.  p.  2<)l  :  Acron.  act  llor.  Kpod.  ix..  35.  *  I'rocop.  Bell.  (.oth.  i. 

■  Canina.  in  the  Atti  dclla  Pont.  Acad.  \.  \$y>.  1  Sec  chap.  viii.  p.  170. 

cp-oted  by  Rebcr.  p.  313.  '  I'rocop.  IScll.  Colli,  j. 
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in  which  they  were  arranged  we  have  no  evidence.  Tradition  asserts  that  the  twenty-four 
Corinthian  columns  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  in  1823  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  and  that  they  were  removed  by  Honorius.1  A  comparison 
of  this  tradition  with  a  passage  of  Hemdian.  in  which  he  says  that  the  ashes  of  Septimius 


CONK  HUM  Tllf  TUP  oV  HAMUM'l  MAI  sijI.M'M. 


Severus  were  buried  in  the  temple  where  rest  the  bones  of  the  Antonini,  has  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  columns  formed  the  colonnade  of  a  round  temple  on  the  top  of  the 
mausoleum  in  which  Hadrian's  colossal  statue  stood,  and  that  the  bronze  fir-cone  found 
here,  which  is  now  placed  in  the  Vatican  Garden,  ornamented  the  summit.  Round  this 
temple,  and  upon  the  level  top  of  the  cylindrical  tower,  may  have  been  arranged  the 
various  statues  of  which  Frocopius  speaks.4 

The  colossal  head  of  Hadrian's  statue  found  here  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Museo  l'io 

Biinsen's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  208.  5  Hirt.  ticsch.  tier  Baukunst,  ii.  p.  373. 
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Clemcntino,  the  bronze-gilt  peacocks  in  the  Giardino  delta  Pigna  ;  and  the  famous  Barbcrini 
Faun  now  at  Munich,  and  the  Dancing  Faun  at  Florence,  were  amongst  the  ornaments  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  tomb.  Another  conjecture  as  to  the  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  is  tint  it  was  surmounted  by  a  smaller  cylindrical  tower,  with  a  roof  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  upon  the  top  of  winch  stood  the  colossal  statue  of  Hadrian.1 
Time  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  give  any  degree  of  certainty  to  either  of  these 
C' mjectunil  restorations. 

The  interior  of  the  building,  according  to  the  latest  discoveries,  consists  of  a  large 
central  rectangular  chamber  (36  by  30  feet  and  54  feet  high),  approached  by  an  ascending 
spiral  corridor  leading  from  the  lower  chamber,  which  communicated  immediately  with  the 
principal  entrance.  The  entrance  was  a  high  arch  in  the  cylindrical  tower  immediately 
opposite  the  bridge.  It  is  now  walled  up,  and  the  lower  chamber  into  which  it  leads  can 
only  be  approached  from  above. 

In  the  central  chamber  there  are  four  niches,  in  which  formerly  stood  the  urns  and  cippi 
of  the  illustrious  persons  buried  here.  A  large  sarcophagus  of  porphyry  found  here  was 
used  for  the  tomb  of  Pope  Innocent  II.  in  the  Lateian.  and  the  lid  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Kaptisterium  of  St.  l'eter,  where  it  is  used  a-  a  font.  The  clumber  was  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  square  passages  cut  through  the  walls  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  the  rain -water 
was  carried  off  by  channels,  which  conveyed  it  into  cloaca:  at  the  foot  of  the  building. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  certainly  known  whether  other  chambers  may  not  exist  in  the 
interior  w  hich  have  not  been  yet  discovered.  Piranesi  gives  a  number  of  additional  chambers 
besides  the  two  above  mentioned  ;  but  his  statements  are  probably  conjectural,8 

After  the  burial  of  Nerv.f  no  more  room  was  left  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  for  the 
interment  of  the  Imperial  ashes.1  Trajan's  remains  were  deposited,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
under  the  column  in  the  Forum  bearing  his  name;  but  Hadrian  gladly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  another  to  the  many  colossal  structures  he  had  already  reared.  The 
Mausoleum  was  begun  at  the  same  time  with  the  A-llian  bridge,  in  the  year  A  l>.  135.* 
The  bricks,  of  which  part  of  the  building  consists,  are  .stamped  with  various  years  of 
Hadrian's  reign,  and  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  building  was  erected  by  him,  though 
Antoninus  Pius  probably  completed  it.5  Hadrian's  son  .-Klius,  who  died  before  his  father, 
was  the  first  Cesar  whose  ashes  were  placed  in  this  tomb."  After  him  Hadrian  himself 
was  buried  here,7  and  then  the  Finperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  wife,  the  elder  Faustina  ; 
three  of  their  sons,  Fulvius  Antoninus,  M.  Galcrius  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  L.  Aurelius 
Verus,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the  Fmpire  ;  and  a  daughter,  Aurelia  Fadilla. 

No  record  has  been  preserved  of  the  burial  of  M.  Aurelius,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
his  ashes  were  deposited  here,  as  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  continued  to  be  the  tomb  of 
the  Antonines  til!  the  time  of  Severus,  who  built  a  third  Imperial  monument,  the  Septi- 
zonium,  on  the  Appian  road.*    Four  children  of  M.  Aurelius  were  buried  here,  named 


1  Kebi-r,  p.  301. 

5  Piranesi,  Ant.  Rom.  iv.  tav.  vii. 

'  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  2$. 

'  Mi  si.  Auy.  H;ulr.  it).    See  above,  p.  267. 

1  Hist.  A.i>,'.  Ant.  Pius,  8. 

*  Hist.  Any;.  -Kl.  chap.  6. 

:  Dion  Cass.  I  six.  23 ;  I  list.  Aug.  Ant.  Phil.  chap.  7; 


Vitus,  chap.  ]  t  ;  Comm.  17. 

*  Hist.  Aug.  Sept.  Sew  19,24;  Gct.i.  7  ;  Herodian, 
iv.  1,  4  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxvvi.  15,  Ixxviii.  9,  24.  Becker, 
however,  thinks  that  the  words  in  Spartiamts  are  a 
mere  «l«>ss.  and  that  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  is 
meant  in  Herodian. 
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Aurclius  Antoninus,  T.  .Elius  Aurclius,  arjd  Domitia  Faustina,  who  died  during  their  father'? 
life,  and  al.su  his  miserable  son  and  successor  the  Emperor  Com  modus.  The  inscriptions 
recording  all  these  burials,  except  those  of  Hadrian  and  M.  Aurclius.  were  copied  by 
the  anonymous  writer  of  Einsiedleti  in  the  ninth  century,  when  they  were  apparently 
still  legible  upon  the  south  wall  of  the  square  basement.  The  inscriptions  recording 
Hadrian  and  M.  Aurclius  may  have  been  placed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb,  tike 
those  on  the  I'lautian  tomb  and  the  tomb  of  C.tcilia  Mctella,  and  may,  therefore,  either 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  anonymous  traveller,  or  have  been  stripped  off  with 
the  marble  casing  of  the  exterior. 

After  the  burial  of  M.  Aurclius,  the  tomb  was  closed  until  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric 
in  410  A. W„  when  his  barbarian  soldiers  probably  broke  it  open  in  search  of  treasure,  and 
scattered  the  allies  of  the  Antonines  to  the  winds.1  From  this  time,  for  a  hundred  years, 
the  tomb  was  turned  into  a  fortress,  the  possession  of  which  became  the  object  of  many 
struggles  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  under  Vitiges  (537  .\.l>.)  and  Totilas  (killed  55 2). 2  From 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  Gregory,  the  Great  saw  on  its  summit  a  vision  of 
St.  Michael  sheathing  his  sword,  in  token  that  the  prayers  of  the  Romans  for  the  preserva- 
tion from  the  plague  were  heard,  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  was  considered  as  a  consecrated 
building,  under  the  name  of  "  S.  Angclus  inter  Xubes."  "  Usque  ad  Cielos."  or  "  Inter  Gelos," 
until  it  was  seized  in  i)_'3  A.D.  by  Alberic.  Count  of  Tusculum,  and  the  infamous  Marozia, 
anil  again  became  the  scene  of  the  fierce  struggles  between  Popes,  Emperors,  and  reckless 
adventurers  which  marked  those  miserable  times.3  The  last  injuries  appear  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  building  in  the  contest  between  the  French  Pope  Clemens  VII.  and  the 
Italian  Pope  Urban  VIII.  The  exterior  was  then  finally  dismantled  and  stripped.  Partial 
additions  and  restorations  soon  began  to  take  place.  Boniface  IX.,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  erected  new  battlements  and  fortifications  on  and  around  the  building  ;  and 
since  his  time  it  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Papal  Government.  The  strange 
medley  of  Papal  reception  rooms,  dungeons,  and  military  magazines,  which  now  cucumbers 
the  top,  was  chiefly  built  by  Paul  1 1 1.  The  corridor  connecting  it  with  the  Vatican  dates  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  Borgia  11494  A  t'.),  and  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Michael  on  the 
summit,  which  replaced  an  older  marble  statue,  f.om  the  reign  of  Benedict  XIV.* 

1  Gibbon,  ch.-ip.  xvxi.  4  A  full  account  of  the  mediaval  history  of  the 

9  Procop.  Hell.  <  loth.  i.  22  ;  ui.  36  :  iv.  33.  Castle  of  S.  AiiriIo  will  be  found  in  Donates  Koma 

'  Gregory  of  'l  ours,  x.  I.  Sue  Donati,  p.  477  :  Luit-  Yetus  ae  Rio-iis.  ifjfij,  pp.476  ct  seq.;  or  in  Mur.iton's 

prand,  hi.  13 ;  Gibbon,  clutp.xiiv  The  twMahl  -.on.  the  Annali  (Thalia.    Nibby,  Roma   nelT  anno  .1838, 

grandson,  and  the  great -"i  and  son  of  M  a  rom  U  Roman  Parte  II.  Ant.  pp.  488 — 518. 
courtesan  ,  were  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  VELA  BRUM,  VICUS  TUSCUS,  FORUM  ROARIUM,  AND 

LI  ROUS  MAX  I  MVS. 

i.IMKAI  lllsl.lltr,  NAIIRAL  FEAITRES,  ASK  Kiil'X|)A«l»>  of  Till:  pis  I  K1CTS— VIO'S  TWO'S — VIO'S  JI'CARllS— 
.» J?  IUH.II  M  Al-TAKS  of  J  I' SO  /CCA,  CKKXt,  ASP  OH  AI'dl'M  A  LAO'S  Nl  « VI I  (I  n  VIA  NOVA— Al  TAR  «>»  Alt  S 
Loot  KSS  IHAI'll,  OF  Vol  I  II A  -  IOMH  of  AO'A  I.ARFNIIV  — S.  I  I  .ol  MIRO  -  TKM  I'l  KS  OF  .M'OlSTfS  ANI> 
KoMI  I."  S  — IIMITS  OF  VIO'S  TI'SITS  AND  VFLAKRVM  LIMITS  oK  VH  AHRI  M  ASI>  FoRl  M  HOAR II  M  — KoRI'M 
lli  •ARI1-M  O.o.vrv  MAXIMA— il"\i. I  of  Ill  l.  FORI  M,  i>l  Till?  AVIMTSE,  OK  Mil  CAMITS  MIRTH'S 
ARO'S  ARi.l  S  I  ARIOKI  M  -  1AM  S  ill  APRIFRONs  —  Dol  IOI.A  -  TEMPLES  OF  FoKTINE,  MATER  MXTI  TA,  I'l  PI* 
(HIA  inlklUA,  HEKOl.ES  I,  VESTA  I  -ORO'S  SIAXIMFS,  OR  Ml  KUAN  VAI.I  EV  —  -S.  MARIA  IN  LonMEDIN  — 
II  Mi  l  I  OF  <IKIS.  UMER,  AND  I.IIIERA  —  lolRTV ARD  of  <  AKl  LRES  ARA  I'o.NSI— AKA  MAXIMA  ASM  TEMPER 
ol   IIKK< TI.ES  VICTOR    TKMPLRn  OF  SI  N,  MooN,  MFR.  I  HV,  MAi.N  \  MAILR,  Jl  PITER,  VENTS,  FLORA.  Si  MM.VNl  s, 

and  /ni.vri  s, 

"  Anli<|uila>  reccpil  fahulas  fict:i>  eiiam  noniuin<}iiant  iiKiuulitc,  Ji.t-c  ;i'tn^  atitcm  jnm  cxculla  pra-KTlim 
oninc  <jur»l  fieri  non  polot  rc^iuii."    Cli'l-Ko.  ,,/>.  Ai  n.  lie  Ckvtou  I  hi,  xxh.  6. 


T 


I  IK  history  of  the  Transtibcrinc  district  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  Imperial  age 
of  Rome.    When  we  return  from  surveying  it  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
traverse  the   low  ground   between   the  Tiber,  Capitoline,   Palatine,  and 
Uinerai huu»y,  ^\vcntinc  we  are  anrain  carried  back  to  Regal  and  Republican  Rome.  The 
Vclabrum,  the  Forum  Hoarium,  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  and  the  Circus  Maximus 


are  names  rich  in  reminiscences  of  the  romantic  youth  and  warlike  manhood 


Ivuiiiiariti  of 

of  the  Roman  people.  The  earliest  dawn  of  Roman  history  begins  with 
the  union  of  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills  into  one  city.  In  those  far-distant  times, 
however,  no  population  was  settled  in  the  Vclabrum  or  Circus  valley  ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  until  the  drainage  was  permanently  provided  for  by  the  cloaca.-,  these  districts 
were  uninhabited  swamps  ;  and  the  name  Velabrum  itself  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  boats  used  in  crossing  from  one  hill  to  the  other.1  Perhaps  such  may  not 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Forum  Boarium,  which  lay  between  the  Velabrum  and 
the  river,  or  with  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  which  bounded  the  Velabrum  on  the  side  towards 
'the  Forum  Romanum.  These  were  possibly  habitable  ground  at  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  respective  limits  of  these  three  districts  will  be  roughly  indicated  by  dividing 
the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  into  three  portions,  by  lines  drawn  across 

1  Sec  chap.  ii.  p.  21. 
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it  from  S.  Tcodoro  to  S.  Maria  delta  Consolazione,  and  again  from  the  Janus  Ouadrifrons 
t<>  the  Piazza  Montanara.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  district  on  the  river  bank,  the 
Forum  Hoarium,  was  inhabited  before  the  Velabnini  was  drained,  except  the  fact  that  it 
contained  some  very  ancient  temples  ;  but  the  other  district,  which  adjoins  the 
Forum,  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  was  so  named  from  a  very  early  settlement  of  a  body      '      "  '"' 
of  Ktruscans  in  it  a  long  time  before  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  constructed.1    This  settlement 
was  apparently  followed  by  several  others  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins  and  of  the  early 
Republic.-'    That  the  Vicus  Tuscus  adjoined  the  Forum  is  shown  by  the  order  in  which 
Livy  mentions  the  three  (Vicus  Tuscus,  Velabrum,  Forum  Moarium)  in  describing  the  route 
of  a  procession  from  the  Forum  to  the  Temple  of  Juno  on  the  Avcntine,'  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  statue  of  Vertumnus,  which  stood  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  is  said  to  have  been  within 
sight  of  the  Roman  Forum.'   The  expression  "Vicus  Tuscus"  seems  to  have  denoted 
a  single  street  with  groups  of  houses  on  both  sides  ;  and  therefore  we  find  it  described 
as  running  through  the  Velabrum  to  the  Circus  Maximus.5    The  rest  of  the  space  between 
the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  was  included  under  the  names  Vicus  Jugarius  and 
Via  Xova.  the  former  of  which  ran  under  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline,  and  the  ' *"'" 7"X"">"- 
latter  under  that  of  the  Palatine."    Three  altars  dedicated  to  Juno  Juga,  ■l/,"rs  "f7"»« 
Ceres,  and  Ops  Augusta  stood  in  the  Vicus  Jugarius ;  and  at  the  point  off'^Juil't 
where  it  entered  the  Forum  stood  the  notorious  Lacus  Servilius,  where  the  /,„„,  .w? ,//»/. 
heads  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Sullan  proscriptions  were  exhibited 
in  public.    Afterwards,  not  perhaps  without  allusion  to  these  barbarities,  M.  Agrippa 
caused  the  head  of  a  hydra  to  be  fixed  there.7    In  the  Vicus  Jugarius  there  was  also  a  spot 
called  the  /Equinuelium,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  levelling  of  the 
house  of  Sp.  Mailius.*    It  lay  close  under  the  Capitol,  since  a  part  of  the 
Capitoline  substructions  rested  upon  it,*  and  was  probably  no  more  than  a  slightly 
widened  part  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius.    A  lamb  market  was  sometimes  held  there.10  The 
Vicus  Tuscus  entered  the  Forum  between  the  Basilica  Sempronia,  afterwards  called  Julia, 
and  the  Temple  of  Castor.    It  contained  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance,  and 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  by  spice  and  silk  merchants'  shops."    Hence  its 
later  name  of  Vicus  Turarius.    Like  the  Subura,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  was  the 
reverse  of  respectable.     Horace   calls    them  "Tusci  turba  impia  Vici,"  and  Plautus, 
describing  the  various  kinds  of  characters  to  be  found  in  and  about  the  Forum,  say?, 
"  In  Tusco  Vico  ibi  sunt  homines  qui  ipsi  sese  venditant. ' '- 

The  Nova  Via  ran  at  the  back  of  the  temples  which  formed  the  south-west  side  of  the 
Forum,  and  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  street  lately  excavated  by  Cav.  Rosa,  leading 


'  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  5  46. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  65  :  Dionys.  v.  36;  Livy,  ii.  t4  : 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  355  ;  M  idler. 
1  Livy,  xxvii.  37. 
'  l'ropcrt.  iv.  (v.)  2,  6. 
»  Dionys.  v.  26. 

»  Sec  above,  chap.  vi.  part  i.  pp.  79.  98.  Livy, 
xxvii.  37;  xxxv.  21.  These  two  passages  clearly 
mark  the  position  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius  under  the 
Capitol. 


:  See  chap.  vi.  p.  99.  Festus,  p.  290  :  Cic.  Pro 
Rose,  xxxii.  89  ;  Seneca,  Dc  Prov.  ii.  7  :  Fast.  Ami- 
tern,  et  Opr.  iv.  Id.  Aug.  ;  Curios.  Urb.  Reg.  viii. 

"  Livy,  iv.  16;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  157;  Val.  Max. 
vi.  3,  t  ;  Cic.  Pro  Dom.  38. 

»  Livy,  xxxviii.  28.  Cic.  De  l>iv.  ii.  17. 

11  Hor.  Hp.  ii.  1.  269,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this 
street  as  "  vendens  tus  et  odoresf  Mart.  xi.  27,  11. 

"  Schol.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  228  ;  Plaut.  Cure, 
iv.  1,  21. 
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The  W-labrum,  I'icus  Tuscus, 

under  an  archway  at  the  north-cast  end  of  the  Palatine,  may  have  been  a  part  of  this 
(.    ^.  street.    Caligula,  in  his  extension  of  the  Imperial  palace,  may  very  possibly 

have  built  over  it  the  archway  and  chambers  which  have  been  lately  un- 
covered.1   The  Nova  Via  turned  round  the  corner  of  the  Palatine,  and  ran  parallel  to  the 
Vicvis  Tuscus  for  a  short  distance.    The  altar  of  Aius  I.oqucns  stood  in 
it  behind  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  a  point  where  it  was  called  "  infinta  Nova 
r;,; /.//;.'«-    Via,"  as  being  at  the  foot  of  the  slight  descent  from  tlie  Arch  of  Titus 
/'<»•         towards  the  Capitol.2    In  it  were  also  the  Sacellum  Volupia-,  close  to  the 
7' 1'orta  Romanula.  and  the  traditional  tomb  of  Acca  Larcntia,  near  the  spot 
where  it  entered  the  Velabrum.3 
The  boundary  line  between  the  quarter  called  Velabrtim  and  the  Vicus  Tuscus  cannot 
/,,„;,,  .,,f         be  very  jirecisely  determined.    As  has  already  been  said,   a   line  drawn 
j,:-„.<«„.(    between  the  Church  of  S.  Teodoro  and  that  of  S.  Maria  della  Consolazionc 
would  roughly  represent  it.    On  the  other  side,  however,  towards  the  river, 
the  limit  of  the  Velabrum  is  marked  by  the  Arcus  Argentariorum,  which  formed  an 
entrance  to  the  I'orum  Hoarium,  and  by  the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Vclabro.  The 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  Velabrum  seem  to  have  been  tradesmen,  and  there  were  few  if 
any  public  buildings  of  importance  situated  in  it.    Among  the  trades  carried  on  there 
we  find  the  sale  of  oil  and  of  luxuries  for  the  table  mentioned,    l'lautus  accuses  the  oilmen  of 
the  Velabrum  of  a  conspiracy  to  keep  up  their  prices  ;  and  Horace  represents  the  luxurious 
spendthrift  as  sending  to  the  tradesmen  of  the  Velabrum  to  come  to  his  house  for  orders.4 

The  round  church  of  S.  Teodoro  in  the  Velabrum  has  been  supposed  to  be  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  and  various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  about  it.  The 
form  has  induced  some  topographers  to  call  it  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  while 
others  have  given  the  names  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan  and  of  the  Penates 
to  it.1    There  is  little  probability  in  any  of  these  identifications  ;  but  the  brickwork  of 
which  it  is  constructed  appears  to  be  ancient,  and  may  very  possibly  belong  to  the  Imperial 
age.    The  Temple  of  Augustus,  over  which  the  bridge  of  Caligula,  uniting  the  Palatine 
with  the  Capitoline,  was  built,  has  also  been  identified  with  this  church.  Hut 
?'"■'/•'•' it  has  been  shown"  that  the  position  of  the  bridge  was  nearer  to  the  Forum, 
and  the  representations  of  Augustus  temple  exhibit  it  as  a  hexastyle  rect- 


angular building.7  A  Temple  of  Romulus,  mentioned  by  Varro  as  situated 
nn  the  Germalus,*  may  possibly  have  stood  here  ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  to  prove 
its  identity  with  the  Church  of  S.  Teodoro. 

The  limits  of  the  I'orum  Hoarium  can  be  clearly  defined.  It  was  separated  from  the 
Velabrum  at  the  Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths  ;  for  that  arch,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
inscription,  stood  in  the  Forum,  or  at  least  on  its  verge,  while  the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio  in 

i  See  above,  chap.  viii.  p.  160.  statue  (probably)  of  Hercules  Olivarius  is  placed  in 

*  Cic.  t)e  Uiv.  i.  45.  lot  ;  Cell.  xvi.  17.  Sec  this  region.  Varro,  I..  I_  v.  §  1  jfi.  The  situations  of 
chap.  vi.  p.  102.  the  Velabrum  minus  and  Lautula-  arc  quite  undc- 

1  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  164,  vi.  §  34;  Cic.  Unit.  15  ;  tcrminctl. 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10.  s  Fulvio,  Ant.  Urb.  ;  Canina,  Indie,  top.  p.  461. 

*  Plant.  Capt.  iii.  t.  29  :  "  Omncs  compacto  rem        *  Chap.  viii.  p.  160. 
agunt  quasi  in  Vclabro  olearii  ;"  llor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  229:        '  Kckhel.  vol.  vi.  p.  219. 
"  Cum  Vclabro  omne  maccllum."    In  the  Nontia,  a        *  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  \  54. 
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Yelabro,  situated  a  little  to  the  north-west,  was,  as  its  name  shows,  included  in  the 
Velahrum.    On  the  south-eastern  side  the  Carcercs  of  the  Circus,  and  the 

Limits  ••/" 

adjoining  Temple  on  the  site  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  bounded  the  district,1    ;-/,,/,,,, .„,  '„„,/ 


on  the  western  the  Tiber.2  and  on  the  north-western  the  wall  of  Servius,  the 
course  of  which  has  already  been  described.'  The  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  river,  the  Forum,  the  Campus  Martius,  and  the  l'alace  of  the  Cajsars  would 
naturally  tender  this  quarter  one  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Rome.  A  con- 
stant traffic  of  porters  and  trucks  carrying  goods  from  the  boats  to  the  warehouses  and 
shops  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Forutn  Romanum  ;  crowds  of  eager  spectators  throng- 
ing to  the  games  in  the  Circus  ;  troops  of  lounging  slaves  attached  to  the  l'alace  ;  and  nut 
unfrec|uently  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  bodies  of  troops  waiting  before  the 
celebration  of  a  triumph,  encamped  outside  the  Porta  Carmentalis  in  the  Campus 
Flamtnius,  may  well  have  caused  a  bustle  and  pressure  in  the  streets  of  this  quarter  such 
as  could  hardly  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  Rome.  Its  temples  and  public  buildings  of 
various  kinds  were  numerous,  and  belonged  to  the  most  different  epochs.  They  had  not 
sprung  up  at  one  wave  of  a  Cesar's  hand,  like  the  colossal  temples  or  the  spacious  colon- 
nades and  halls  of  the  Imperial  Fora,  but  had  risen  gradually  one  by  one.  and  had  been 
founded  from  time  to  time  by  the  statesmen  or  generals  of  the  Republic.  The  Forum 
itself,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  district,  was  probably  an  open  space  surrounded  by 
shops  and  public  buildings,  like  the  Forum  Romanum,'  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the 
centre  stood  the  bronze  figure  of  a  bull  brought  from  .lvjiua,'''  either  as  a  symbol  of  tin- 
trade  in  cattle,  to  which  the  place  owed  its  name,  or,  as  Tacitus  observes,  to  mark  the 
supposed  spot  whence  the  plough  of  Romulus,  drawn  by  a  bull  and  a  cow,  first  started  in 
tracing  out  the  Palatine  pomcerium.8  Ovid  can  hardly  be  right  in  deriving  the  name  of  the 
Forum  from  this  figure  of  a  bull,  since  this  name  was  given  long  before  the  Romans  were 
v  likely  to  have  had  dealings  with  .Fgina,  and  was,  as  Varro  remarks,  of  the  same  class  with 
that  of  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  the  Forum  I'iscatorium.7 

The  oldest  monument  of  Roman  masonry  within  the  Forum  Boarium  is  the  remaining 
portion  of  a  cloaca,  commonly  identified  with  the  Cloaca  .Maxima  of  Livy,  which  reaches 
from  a  spot  close  to  the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  and  the  Janus  Quad- 
rifrons  to  the  Tiber  bank,  near  the  Ponte  Rotto.  At  the  above-mentioned  spot.  //''"■'" 

m  mm  .  *  ,lLtvimi7. 

near  the  Janus  Ouadrifrons,  seven  cloaca.*  unite  and  pour  their  waters  into  the 
still  extant  portion  of  the  so-called  Cloaca  Maxima,  so  that  a  large  stream  is  constantly 
flowing  through  it.    These  branch  sewers  are  built  with  solid  brick  arches,  but  the  main 
archway,  though  fronted  with  modern  brickwork,  consists  of  massive  blocks  of  tufa,  and  at 
short  intervals  of  every  few  yards  has  an  arch  of  travertine  introduced  to  add  to  its  solidity 


1  Dionys.  i.  40:  fruiplm  ay^at  rrAyr.ar. 
'  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  471  :  "  I'ontibus  juncta." 
*  Chap.  iv.  pp.  45.  46. 

4  The  first  gladiatorial  show  was  given  in  the 
Forum  Hoarium  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  4,  7.  The  awful  riles 
when  a  man  and  woman  of  a  foreign  nation  were 
buried  alive  took  place  here;  l.ivy,  xxii.  57.  Dion 
Cass.  Frag.  47  ;  Bckkcr,  Pliny,  xxviii.  2,  3.  Livy, 
xxxv.  40.  mentions    "  laberna.*  cum  magni  prctii 


mcrcibus."  Sec  also  Mommscn,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  yn.  *  Hiny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  2.  5. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24  :  "  <Ju:a  id  genus  animalium 
aratro  subditur."    Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  143. 

'  Ov.  Fast.  \  i.  478  ;  "  Area  qua;  posito  dc  bovc 
nomcn  ha  bet."  1'aul.  Diac.  p.  30;  Varro,  L.  L.  v. 
§  146  ;  Propcrt,  v.  9,  10,.  Sec  the  story  in  I. ivy,  xxi. 
62,  of  the  cow  which  climbed  up  to  the  third  story  of 
a  house  in  the  cattle-market. 
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and  Strength.1  The  original  size  of  the  archway,  one-third  of  which  is  now  choked  up  by 
mud,  was  12  feet  4  inches  high,  and  to  feet  8  inches  wide.1  Strabo  and  Pliny  say  that  a 
cart  loaded  with  hay  could  pass  through  some  of  the  Roman  sewers  ;  and  certainly  in 
the  case  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  this  would  not  be  impossible  were  it  cleared  of  mud.3 
M.  Agrippa,  the  Hausmann  of  Rome,  is  said  when  /Edilc  to  have  traversed  the  main 
sower  in  a  boat.4    The  whole  length  of  this  remaining  portion  is  at  least  three  hundred  and 


THfc  CLOACA  MAXIMA. 
H'|>|i«t  cml,  near  the  Janu»  <vhu<lrifm:i<.  I 


forty  yards,  anil  it  makes  several  bends,  following  probably  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
streets.  The  mouth  is  still  visible  when  the  Tiber  is  not  high  at  a  spot  called  the  Fulchrum 
Littus,  near  the  round  Temple  of  Hercules,  usually  called  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  For  a 
distance  of  about  forty  feet  from  the  mouth  the  cloaca  is  constructed  of  a  triple  arch  of 


I'iranesi,  De  Rom.  Magn.  tab.  ii.  iii.  Abckcn. 
however,  denies  this ;  Miin  liuiim,  s.  171. 

*  These  measurements  arc  taken  from  liunsen's 
Ik-schrcibung,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Sec  also  Brocchi.  Suolo 
1I1  R0DM,  p.  1 1;.  »  .Strabo.  v.  3.  8,  p,  135. 

*  IMin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  15,  104;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
43.  1.    The  immense  *i*c  isdne  to  the  fact  thai  it  was 


not  only  a  sewer  for  refuse,  but  a  drain  for  the  marsh 
of  the  Vclabrum,  and  the  many  land-springs  of  the 
Forum,  and  must  be  classed  with  the  Emissarium  of 
the  Alban  lake  and  other  gigantic  undertakings  of 
the  kind,  such  as  the  Cuniculus  at  Vcii,  executed 
about  B.C.  395, and  the  canal  of  the  Mart  a  in  Tuscany. 
Sec  Dennis.  Itruri.i,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 


Forum  Boarium,  and  Circus  Maximus. 


pcperino  (Lapis  Gabinus)  mixed  with  some  blocks  of  tufa,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  its 
course  it  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  tufa  with  occasional  bands  of  travertine 1  The 
masonry  along  the  embankment  of  the  shore  on  each  side  is  partly  of  peperino  and  partly 
of  travertine  blocks,  laid  along  and  across  alternately. 

Livy  gives  the  early  history  of  this  extraordinary  work  in  his  first  book.  He 
there  ascribes  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  of  draining  the  Vclabrum  and 
Forum  to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  says  that  Tarquinius  Superbus  completed  tin- 
Cloaca  Maxima  as  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  the  whole  city.  Dionysius  agrees  in 
giving  the  same  account  of  the  origin  of  the  system  of  cloacav  and  Pliny  enumerates 
the  cloaca:  among  the  wonders  of  the  great  metropolis,  and  expressly  mentions 
Tarquinius  Priscus  as  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  originated  this  great  work 
of  public  utility.  His  words  are:  "Seven  streams,  after  traversing  the  city,  are  united, 
and  their  waters  so  compressed  into  one  channel  as  to  sweep  everything  along  with 
them  like  a  torrent ;  and  when  a  great  body  of  rain-water  is  added,  the  very  walls 
are  shaken  by  the  agitated  waters  ;  and  sometimes  the  Tiber  rises  and  beats  back  into 
them,  and  vast  opposing  masses  of  water  meet  and  struggle  ;  yet  their  solid  masonry 
resists  and  stands  firm.  Huge  weights  are  carried  over  them,  whole  buildings,  under- 
mined by  fire  or  by  some  accident,  fall  upon  them,  earthquakes  shake  the  very  ground 
around  them  ;  yet  they  have  lasted  for  seven  hundred  years,  from  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  almost  uninjured,  a  monument  of  antiquity  which  ought  to  be  the  more  care- 
fully observed  since  it  has  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated 
historians."2  The  Tarquins  are  said  to  have  compelled  the  Roman  people  to  work  at 
these  huge  structures,  just  as  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  exacted  task-work  from 
their  subjects;  but,  in  palliation  of  the  cruelties  alleged  against  them  by  the  historians,  it 
must  be  noted  that  in  the  one  case  buildings  of  permanent  public  service  were  built, 
while  in  the  other  only  the  vanity  of  a  despot  was  flattered.4  The  passages  just  cited 
show  that  all  the  extant  historians  of  Rome  agree  in  assigning  the  plan  at  least  of 
these  vast  works  to  the  Regal  era,  and  that  I. ivy  expressly  names  the  Cloaca  Maxima  as 
the  work  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Niebuhr  and  even  Hunsen.  the  disciple  of  Niebuhr, 
and  the  inheritor  of  his  historical  scepticism,  seem  to  think  that  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  fact  is  almost  irresistible.5  Vet  some  of  the  modern  historians  of  Rome  have 
ventured  to  question  the  possibility  of  the  construction  of  such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  by  the  Tarquins;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  there  arc  some  reasons  for  their  doubts. 
Hirt.  in  his  "  History  of  Ancient  Architecture,"  and  Momnmn,  in  his  "Roman  History," 
both  maintain  that  the  present  Cloaca  Maxima  was  built  cither  when,  in  li.C.   184,  a 


'  See  Vemiti.  v»l.  i.  p.  72.  The  peperino  portion 
was  possibly  built  at  a  Liter  time,  to  render  the 
embouchure  more  durable. 

*  Livy,  i.  3X,  56  ;  Dionys.  iii.  67,  iv.  44.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Lny  is  the  only  author  who  men- 
tions one  Cloaca  Maxima:  the  other  authorities 
speak  of  .1  system  of  sewers.  the  existing  archway 
has  lonj>  been  called  Cloaca  Maxima.  See  the  in- 
scription <|U('tc.d  in  Canina.  Indicaz.  p.  340,  note. 

1  I'lin.  Nat.  11 1st.  \xxvi.  15,  24.  This  passage 
shows  how  small  a  portion  of  the  ancient  system  of 


sewers  is  now  left.  It  must  be  observed  that  Hinv 
does  not  n.ention  the  Cloaca  Maxima  by  name,  and 
uses  the  plural  number.      *  Anr.  Vict.  Yir.  lllust.  S. 

'  Ilunscn,  llest  hreibunj;  Rouls,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
Niebuhr.  Hist,  of  Komc,  vol.  i.  p.  301,  Kng.  trans.  : 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  Niebuhr  accepts  Livv's 
statement,  that  the  Cloaca  Maxim.'  was  built  b\ 
Taripiimus  Superbus,  but  thinks  that  a  long  interval 
elapsed  between  A nc us  and  the  time  of  the  Tarquins, 
during  which  the  Roman  Lnipire  increased  cnui- 
motisly. 

O  O 
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complete  cleansing  ami  repairing  of  the  sewers  was  carried  out,  or  at  the  time  of  some- 
one of  the  other  restorations  of  the  cloaca?  in  the  age  of  the  Republic.  They  support 
this  view  by  remarking,  first,  that  the  cloaca  is  constructed  of  travertine,  a  stone  not  used 
till  the  Republican  era,  and  secondly,  that  the  principle  of  the  arch  was  not  known  even 
to  the  Greeks  until  the  time  of  Democritus,  about  H.c.  406—357,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  known  to  the  Romans.1 

Now.  so  far  as  regards  historical  evidence,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  passages 
of  ancient  writers  which  speak  of  works  carried  on  in  connexion  with  the  cloaca;  in 
the  Republican  times  seem  to  speak  only  of  the  cleansing  and  restoration  of  the  old 
sewers,  and  not  of  the  building  of  anything  so  considerable  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 
The  grand  cleansing  and  repairing,  of  which  Dionysius  speaks  as  costing  a  thousand 
talents,  is  probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  censorship  of  Cato, 
when  new  sewers  were  laid  down,  where  there  had  been  none  before,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  A  vent  inc.*  Caius  Acilius.  whose  authority  is  quoted  by  Dionysius, 
lived  at  that  time  (is<\  184),  and  may  therefore  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  these 
repairs.  The  sum  mentioned,  a  thousand  talents,  seems  very  large  to  have  been  laid 
out  on  sewers,  and  indicates  some  very  extensive  work  ;  but  it  is  not  more  perhaps 
than  would  be  necessary  for  repairing  the  old  sewers  and  laying  down  new  ones  in  the 
Aventinc  quarter.  The  repairs  and  extensions  undertaken  by  Agrippa  were  probably 
little  more  than  additions  to  the  old  sewers  and  the  construction  of  some  new  ones  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  Pliny's  panegyric  on  the  work  of  the  Tarquins  would  be  quite 
unmeaning  if  the  great  sewers  had  been  originally  built  by  Agrippa.  And  certainly  if 
the  earlier  enlargements  mentioned  by  the  historians  amounted  to  a  reconstruction  of  the 
larger  sewers,  we  should  have  expected  a  fuller  account,  since  after  the  destruction  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  the  streets  were  rebuilt  without  reference  to  the  course  of  the  sewers, 
and  the  labour  of  such  an  undertaking  would  have  involved  the  removal  and  re-erection 
of  a  great  part  of  the  city.* 

The  importance  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  kind  of  stone  used  has  been 
exaggerated  by  Mommsen,  who  speaks  as  if  the  whole  cloaca  were  constructed  of 
travertine.'  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  greater  part  is  built  of  the  tufa  commonly 
used  in  the  architecture  of  the  Regal  period,  and  travertine  is  only  used  at  intervals 
to  strengthen  the  archway.  This  partial  use  of  travertine,  even  at  so  early  a  date, 
does  not  appear  unlikely,  when  we  consider  the  large  masses  of  it  to  be  found  in 
Rome  itself  on  the  Hank  of  the  Aventine;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  brought  from  Tibur,  as  has  been  assumed.  The  triple  arches  of  peperino  at  the 
mouth  may  well  have  been  built  at  a  later  date  than  the  rest,  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  most  exposed  part. 


1  Mommsen,  vol.  i.  pp.  117,  490  ;  Seneca,  Fp.  00, 
i  32.  *  Dionys.  iii.  67  ;  Livy,  xxxix.  44. 

•  Livy,  v.  55  ad  fin. 

•  Moinimcn's  assertion  is  probably  derived  from 
llirt,  Gescli.  der  Baukunst,  vol.  ii.  p.  iKS,  who  makes 
1  he  same  mistake.  Both  these  writers  have  contused 
the  ufififr  part  of  the  sewer,  which  was  of  travertine, 


with  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  See  l  ea,  Miscell.  p.  clix. 
No.  80:  "  Nell"  anno  1742  .sot to  Ic  f.ibhriche  dei  Fenili 
si  trovo  il  chiaviconc  maestro,  alto  e  laryo  incavalo 
in  putra  tiburtina."  This  statement  refers  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Forum  Sewer  near  the  Via  dei 
Fenili.  Sec  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  i. 
p.  121. 
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Another  argument  against  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  cloaca  has  been  drawn  from 
the  supposed  inability  of  the  Roman  State,  at  so  early  a  period,  to  carry  out  such  colossal 
works.'  But  the  extent  of  the  Roman  Kmpirc  at  that  time  is  probably  misrepresented 
by  I. ivy,  and  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  building  themselves  seem  to  point  to  a 
time  of  despotic  power,  when  a  tyrant  reigning  over  a  considerable  extent  of  territory 
could  accomplish,  by  compulsory  and  unremuneratcd  slave  labour,  works  which  would  be 


MUI  IH  OK  THF.  Cl.i'ACA  MAXIMA  ANI>  TtLMI'LK  OF  Hlfcl  I  LES  IVtkIA). 
(In  the  background  arc  tlic  Villa  Mills,  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  the  campanile      S.  Maria  in  (°u>iiie>liti.) 


impracticable  under  a  free  Republic.  The  frugal  fathers  of  the  Republic  were  in  general 
opposed  to  great  works  like  the  Capitoline  Temple,  the  Circus,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima.' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  for  placing  the  date  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
somewhat  later,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  art  of  constructing  arches 
was  known  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  (R.C  532).  Seneca  quotes  the 
authority  of  Posidonius,  Cicero's  tutor,  for  the  fact  that  the  arch  was  not  known  in  Grttk 
architecture  till  the  time  of  Dcmocritus.  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Tarquins 
reign.3  This  assertion  of  Posidonius  docs  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  believed  by 
Seneca,  who  ascribes  an  earlier  date  to  the  invention  of  the  arch.    His  remarks  on  the 

1  Sec  Hope's  Essay  on  Architecture,  vol.  i.  chap.  fornicem.  Hoc  dicam  falsum  CSSC,  nccessc  est  cnim 
viii.  p.  jo.  *  Sec  Mommsen,  vol.  i.  p.  463.        ante  Dcmocritum  ct  pontes  ct  portas  fuissc,  quarum 

1  Seneca,  loc.  cit.:  "Dcmocritus  invenisse  dicitur     fere  summa  curvantur." 
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subject  arc  ridiculously  inconclusive,  but  he  probably  expressed  an  opinion  for  which 
better  reasons  might  have  been  given.'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
suppose  that,  if  the  Greeks  of  Pericles'  time  had  known  the  principle  of  the  arch,  they 
would  not  have  taken  advantage  of  such  an  invention  in  the  interior  construction  of 
their  numerous  buildings.  And  if  we  assume  that  the  Italians  learnt  their  engineering 
skill  from  the  Greeks,  which  is  not,  however,  very  probable,  it  seems  possible  that  Livy 
and  Pliny  and  Dionysius  were  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  the  arched  sewers  at  Rome, 
and  that  they  may  have  been  built  after  300  11.1:. 

Some  drains  of  great  size  and  extent  were  undoubtedly  constructed  by  the  Tarquins  ; 
and  if  we  deny  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  the  arch  to  their  times,  the  question 
immediately  arises:  How  were  these  cloaca-  constructed?  Were  they  covered  with 
flat  slabs  of  stone ;  or  were  they  built  like  the  old  Mamertine  Prison,  and  many  of 
the  older  Etruscan  tombs,  with  overlapping  blocks  of  stone;  or  were  they  open  drains? 
The  last  hypothesis  seems  at  present  to  be  the  most  easy  to  accept.  The  Tarquins  may 
have  constructed  massive  open  stone  channels  for  the  exit  of  the  waters  of  the  Vclabrum, 
and  these  ma)'  have  I  wen  arched  over  at  successive  intervals  after  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  the  arch.  The  difference  in  the  kind  of  stone  u<ed  in  different  parts  of  the 
extant  cloaca-  seems  rather  to  point  to  their  construction  at  different  periods;  and  the 
advantages  of  covering  up  the  old  open  drains,  and  affording  additional  space  and 
convenience  of  access  between  the  parts  of  the  city,  would  be  obvious.  In  the  absence, 
however,  of  any  positive  testimony  to  the  existence  of  such  open  drains  at  Rome,  I 
can  hardly  adopt  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  the 
principle  of  the  round  arch  was  known  in  very  early  times  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Italian  coast,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.* 

Of  the  series  of  sewers  connected  with  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  we  can  now  trace  only  a 
few,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  shows  us  that  all  the  various  Fora.  the  Subura,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  Palatine,  Capitoline,  Ouirinal,  Viminal,  Esquiline,  and  Velia  must  have 
been  drained  into  it.    The  direction  of  the  main  sewer  which  drained  the 

7i'»«w  Eorum  was  discovered  by  some  excavations  in  1742;  and  it  was  then  traced 
from  the  I'enili,  at  the  spot  where  the  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  now 
visible,  across  the  Forum  to  the  Church  of  S.  Adriano.  near  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus.  Ficoroni,  who  was  present  at  and  made  notes  of  the  excavations,  declares 
distinctly  that  this  cloaca  is  of  travertine.  He  does  not  give  the  dimensions,  but  speaks 
generally  of  its  size  and  width  as  showing  the  grand  scale  of  the  ancient  Roman  works, 
and  remarks  that  it  lay  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  below  the  present  surface/' 

1  See  Hirt,  Gcschichtc  der  IJaukunst,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  the  history-  of  a  powe  rful  dynasty  which  reigned  over 

who  assigns  the  Cloaca  Maxima  to  a  later  date,  a  wide  empire  at  Koine  is  utterly  lost.    But  this  does 

I!.  C.  1S4.    Hirt  is  mistaken  about  the  kind  of  stone  not  explain  the  historical  difficulty  of  the  use  of  the 

with  which  the  cloaca  is  built,  hut  roMs  his  conclu-  arch.    There  is  a  strange  talc  in  Lactantius,  to  the 

sion  chiefly  on  the  date  of  the  invention  of  the  arch,  effect  that  Talius  found  an  imajjc  of  Cloacina  in 

Dennis.  Klruria.  vol.  i.  Ixiv..  56.  206;  ii.  47,  150.  the  Cloaca  Maxima;  Ijctant.  lib.  i.  chap.  xx.  In 

thinks  that  the  Romans  derived  the  arch  from  the  London,  the  old  Fleet  Ditch  was  uncovered  until 

Ktruscans  ;  in  which  case  the  Cloaca  Maxima  may  quite  lately. 

date  from  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  3  Fea,  Miscell.  p.  clix.     Niebuhr,  Hist.  Kom. 

'  See  further  in  the  Introduction  on  the  date  of  the  vol.  i.  p.  39:.  thinks  that  it  passed  trom  S.  Adriano. 

arch.    Niebuhr,  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  53,  Lect.  5,  solves  under  the  Arco  dei  I'antani,  to  the  Subura.    Juv.  v. 

tiiis  problem  by  supposing  that,  after  Ancus  Martius,  106.  "  crvpta  .Suburic."' 
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The  use  of  travertine  alone  throughout  this  portion  of  the  sewers  shows  them  to 
have  been  of  a  later  age  than  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  They  probably  replaced  older 
cloaca-,  since  the  Forum  could  not  have  been  made  habitable  without  drainage  of  some 


AKL'l.*  VKi.RNrVUIoRIM. 


kind  ;  but  \vc  have  no  means  of  determining  to  which  of  the  later  reconstructions  ol 
the  system  of  sewers  they  belonged.    Very  possibly  they  may  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  great  works  carried  on  in  R.C  184.    But  the  principal  object  of  those  works   ( •/„,,„  ,y  ,>„ 
was  the  drainage  of  the  Aventinc,  and  the  ancient  cloaca  now  conveying  Vrmem. 
the  water  of  the  Marrana  into  the  Tiber,  the  mouth  of  which  is  still  visible  from  the 
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Ponte  Rotto,  at  a  point  lower  down  the  river  than  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  was  probably 
executed  at  that  time.' 

Another  system  of  cloaca?  must  have  drained  the  Campus  Martius,  and  a  part  of 
one  of  these  has  been  discovered  near  the  Pantheon,  from  which  point  it  runs  across 
the  Corso  towards  the  Ouirinal.  The  dimensions  are  given  by  Donati  as  nine  feet 
in  height  and  eleven  in  breadth.*  The  connexion  of  this  sewer  with  the  Therm*  of 
Agrippa  and  the  Aqua  Virgo  is  evident.  An  enormous  extension  of  the  sewerage  of 
Rome  must  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  numerous  aqueducts  and  therm* 
built  in  the  Imperial  times,  when  the  quantity  of  water  constantly  poured  into  the  city 
was  of  it-elf  sufficient  to  supply  a  river  of  moderate  dimensions. 

Opposite  to  the  narrow  alley  which  leads  down  tv>  the  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
stands  a  stone  ornamental  doorway,  now  partly  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Giorgio  in  Yelabro.  It  is  constructed  of  brickwork  with  marble  facings, 
,.. .,„','„'•',.»*  aiul  consists  of  two  square  piers  decorated  with  pilasters  of  the  Compo- 
site or  Roman  order  at  the  corners,  and  surmounted  by  a  horizontal  entabla- 
ture of  rich  caned  work.  There  is  no  trace  of  an  attica  above.  The  inscription,  still 
well  preserved,  shows  that  it  was  erected  by  the  money-changers  or  bankers  and  other 
merchants  of  the  Forum  Hoarium,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus,  his  wife  Julia,  and  his 
son  Antoninus  (Caraealla).  As  in  the  case  of  the  Arch  of  Septimius  in  the  Forum,  so 
here,  the  words  "  iii.  pp.  procos.  fortissimo  fclicissimoquc  principi,"  and  also  "  Parthici 
Maximi  Hritannici  Maximi,"  were  inserted  by  Caraealla,  in  place  of  the  name  and  titles  of 
his  murdered  brother  Geta1  Spartianus  says  of  Caraealla,  "  Mirum  sane  omnibus  vide- 
batur  quod  mortem  Get*  totiens  etiam  ipse  flcrct  quotiens  nominis  ejus  mcntio  fieret, 
qitotiens  imago  vidercttir  aut  statua  ;  "  4  and  not  only  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus,  but  even  in  the  reliefs,  we  everywhere  find  Geta's  figure  erased. 
On  the  shafts  of  the  pilasters  are  representations  of  military  ensigns,  which  bear  upon 
their  circular  tablets  and  above  the  eagles  likenesses  in  relief  of  two  C*sars,  Severus 
and  Caraealla.  The  third  likeness,  that  of  Geta,  has  been  erased  in  every  instance.  In 
each  of  the  spaces  between  the  pilasters  arc  four  panels  with  sculptures  in  relief.  The 
lowest  of  these  represents  the  merchants  of  the  Forum  Hoarium  bringing  cattle  as  victims 
to  the  altar.  The  compartment  above  these  exhibits  various  instruments  used  in  sacrifice 
similar  to  those  found  upon  the  Temple  of  Vespasian.1  Upon  the  larger  central  panel 
are  the  figures  of  the  Imperial  family  engaged  in  sacrificing;  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
from  some  of  these  the  figure  of  Geta 'has  been  carefully  chiselled  away.  In  one  of  these 
large  panels  is  the  figure  of  a  barbarian  captive  with  the  Phrygian  cap  so  common  upon 
the  sculptures  of  the  triumphal  arches.  The  upper  compartments  contain  festooned 
ornamental  work,  and  a  few  figures  of  men.  The  front  of  the  architrave  and  frieze  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  inscription,  and  is  not  highly  ornamented  ;  but  the  cornice, 
which  is  divided  into  seven  ledges,  is  overladen  with  various  decorative  patterns,  without 
purity  of  design  or  excellence  of  execution. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  this  monument  is  stated  in  the  inscription  to  be  the  twelfth 


i  l.i vy,  \\vi\.  44. 

1  Donati,  Ik-  Vtbc  Roma.  1W15,  p.  434  ;  I'lin.  Nat. 
.'list.  xwvi.  15,  34. 


»  Sec  Hull.  dtW  lust.  ihY,?,  p.  117. 

4  Hist.  Aug.  Octa,  7.    Sic  above,  chap.  vi.  p.  123. 

*  Sec  chap.  vi.  p.  111). 
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year  of  the  Tribunitia  potestas  of  Severus  and  the  seventh  of  Caracalla,  which  corresponds 
to  A.I>.  204.  Reber  thinks  it  possible  that  the  merchants  of  the  Korum  Boarium  intended 
it  as  a  testimonial  of  gratitude  to  Severus  for  having  built  the  neighbouring  Janus 
Quadrifrons  to  ornament  their  quarter  of  the  city.1 

Close  to  this  gateway  of  Septimius  Severus  stands  the  building  supposed  with  much 
probability  to  be  one  of  the  quadruple  archways  called  by  the  Romans  Jani  Quadrifrontes.'-' 
It  is  a  massive  square  building  of  white  marble,  with  four  piers  supporting 
as  many  arches,  which  are  united  in  the  centre  by  a  vaulted  roof.    Each  pier  QmtJri/rvHt. 
has  on  the  exterior  twelve  niches  in  two  rows,  with  semicircular  shell-shaped 


jam  s  i)i  MUUMMNIS. 


crowns.  These  two  rows  of  niches  were  formerly  separated  by  a  projecting  cornice, 
which  is  now  nearly  destroyed  except  in  the  interior.  The  niches  nearest  to  the  corners 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  not  hollowed  out,  but  only  traced  on  the  exterior  surface, 
in  order  not  to  endanger  the  solidity  of  the  angles.  The  present  height  of  the  building  is 
thirty-eight  feet,  but  it  probably  had  an  attica  originally  upon   the  top,  to  which 


Rcbcr,  Ruincn  Rums,  p.  344.  He  mentions  the  Janus  with  four  arches,  extant  In 

'  Servius,  ad  /En.  vii.  607,  speaks  of  Janus  Quad-  hit  time,  in  the  Konim  Transitorium.  Sec  chap.  vh. 
rifrons  as  the  god  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.     pp.  137,  138  ;  Aug.  l)c  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  4. 
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the  staircase,  still  extant,  led,  and  in  which  were  some  small  rooms  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Upon  the  keystones  of  the  arches  two  figures  can  be  still  recognised,  one  of 
Rome  and  the  other  of  the  patroness  of  trade,  Minerva.  The  exterior  surface  was 
doubtless  decorated  with  rows  of  Corinthian  columns  between  the  niches,  a  large  quantity 
of  remains  of  such  columns  having  been  found  in  clearing  the  base ;  and  in  the  niches 
themselves  stood  the  statues  of  various  deities. 

The  purpose  of  this  arch  was  probably  solely  ornamental,  and  it  stotxl  by  itself  in 
some  part  of  the  Forum  Hoarium.  The  rooms  in  the  attica  may  have  been  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  some  of  the  officials  of  the  cattle  market.  Its  builder  and  date  are 
alike  unknown.  From  the  style  of  its  architecture  and  sculptures,  it  has  been  pronounced 
decidedly  later  than  the  age  of  Domitian,  to  whom,  from  his  fondness  for  building  Jani, 
it  might  be  attributed.1  Platncr  and  Becker  suggest  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Arcus 
Constantini  of  the  eleventh  region  ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  style  of  the  remnants  of 
sculpture  upon  it  with  those  on  the  existing  Arch  of  Constantinc  does  not  confirm  this 
conjecture.-' 

Ncar  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  a  sjx>t  called  Doliola,  in  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
Gallic  invasion  of  387,  the  sacred  symbols  from  the  Temple  of  Vesta  were 
buried  for  safety  in  small  casks  (doliola).   The  house  of  the  Flamcn  Quirinalis 
was  near  this  spot.8 

Close  to  the  Pons  .Kmilius  stands  a  small  temple,  now  converted  into  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  Kgiziaca,  which  presents  an  unsolved  problem  in  Roman  topo- 
'  "^tun!  KrjPn>-  The  substruction  of  this  temple,  which  lias  been  laid  bare,  consists 
of  tufa  cased  with  travertine.  The  form  of  the  temple  is  that  called 
"  tetrastylos"  by  Vitruvius,  having  four  Ionic  columns  in  front  and  seven  at  the  sides. 
The  four  front  columns  and  two  on  each  side  forming  the  pronaos  originally  stood 
clear,  but  are  now  enclosed  within  the  wall  of  the  church.  The  remaining  five  on  each 
side,  with  those  at  the  back,  were  half-columns  set  against  the  wall  of  the  cella.  The 
shafts  of  the  half-columns  are  of  tufa,  but  the  bases  and  capitals,  with  the  entablature 
and  the  columns  of  the  pronaos,  arc  of  travertine.  On  the  frieze  and  cornice  arc  the 
remains  of  ornamental  work,  which  is  now  rendered  almost  invisible  by  the  stucco  with 
which  the  walls  have  been  covered.4 

This  buiiding  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be  the  temple  dedicated  by  Servius 
Tullius  to  Fortuna  Virilis,  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  passage  of  Dio- 
nysius  upon  which  this  supposition  rests  is  as  follows  : — "  Servius  Tullius  built  two  temples 
to  Fortune,  one  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  the  other  upon  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  'Avcptia;  and  by  this  name  it  is  still  known  to  the  Romans."* 

The  inference  commonly  drawn  from  these  words  of  Dionysius  assumes  that  both 
the  temples  mentioned  were  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  Dio- 
nysius meant  to  imply  that  the  second  temple,  that  of  Tv^V  'A^Spei'a,  was  not  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  since  he  appears  to  assign  a  different  situation  to  it,  viz.  on  the  banks 

1  Suet.  Pom.  tj.  «  Set-  Introduction.    The  coiner  capitals  of  this 

*  Platner,  Heschrcibung  Roms,  iii.  A.  S.  337  ;  temple  have  the  later  position  of  the  Ionic  volutes, 
Ueckcr.  llandbuch.  S.  494  ;  Reber,  S.  344.  while  the  side  capitals  have  the  usual  position. 

•  Vnrro,  L.  L.  v.  $  157  ;  Livy.  v.  40;  Paul.  Diac.  *  Dionys.  iv.  27. 
p.  C9. 
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of  the  Tiber.  And,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,'  that  Servius  built  a  temple  to 
Fors  Fortuna  on  the  west  bank,  at  some  distance  further  clown  the  river,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  Dionysius,  being  a  Greek,  misunderstood  the  Latin  expression  "Templum 


S'M  Al.l.KII  TKUl'I.C  Of  luKUNl  MRU. Is. 


Fortis  Fortuna;,''  and  translated  it  into  roof  Tin^c  ui>8peia?.  confounding  it  with  the  Latin 
Fortuna  Virilis.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  l'lutarch.  also  a  Greek  writer,  makes 
the  same  mistake.    He  says  :  "Ttjp  Bi  tt/so?  r<?  iroTuficp  Tvxv  <f>opriv  xaXovaiv,  orrtp  tarlv 

1  Varro,  L.  I_  vi.  $  17,  "c\tra  urbcm  ;"  Donnt.  A<1  Kal.  Jul.  nd  mill.  prim,  et  sexi.;Ov.  Fast.  vi.  773  et 
Tor.  Phortti.  v.  6,  1,  "  trans  Tibcrim ;"  Fast.  Amit.  viii.     Siq. ;  Morkel.  1'rnlog.  ad  Ov.  Fast.  p.  cxlii. 

I>  P 


;qo  The  I  'c/abi  inn,  I 'u  us  Tiisnts, 

la-^vpav  >;  'ipioreu TtKtjv  */  itvSpet'av.  Kai  ;6v  ye  vabv  ai/T>fi  iv  rt>U  vir'o  Kaiffapot  tio  8qna> 
Ka7a\ft<f>Pd<ri  K>)iroti  wKoSapi}<rav" 1  This  mistake  of  Plutarch  and  Dion)  sins  was  first 
pointed  cut  by  Bunsen.4  There  were  three  temples  of  Furs  Fortuna  at  Rome,  all  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river:  the  one  just  mentioned  built  by  Servius,  at  the  sixth 
milestone  ;  a  second,  dedicated  by  Spurius  Carvilius  Maximus,  w  hich  stood  near  it ; a 
and  a  tltird,  in  the  (".aniens  of  C.L-sar.  at  the  first  milestone.4 

Besides  these  there  were  a  Temple  of  Fortuna  Mulicbris,  at  the  fourth  milestone  on  the 
Via  Latin.v'  and  the  above-mentioned  Temple  of  Fortuna  ascribed  to  Servius  in  the  Forum 
Boarium.  Lastly,  there  was  also  a  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis.  mentioned  by  Ovid,  which 
i'lutareh  calls  i  ao«  T>>\tii  apptvos*  Thus  it  is  e\  ident  that  the  only  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis 
which  cm  be  identified  with  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Kgiziaca  is  that  mentioned  by  Ovid. 
But  his  account  of  the  site  is  far  too  vague  to  justify  any  such  identification.  It  is  more- 
probable,  as  Reber  suggests,  that  we  have  here  the  Temple  of  Servius  dedicated  to 
Fortuna  without  any  special  title.  Dionysiiis,  as  we  have  seen,  places  this  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  and  I. ivy  describes  it  as  "intra  portaui  Carmentalem,"  and  mentions  it  in 
tracing  the  course  of  a  conflagration  lu  twe--n  the  Salin:v  near  the  Porta  Trigcmina  and 
the  Porta  Carmentalis.7  But  there  was  another  temple,  that  of  Mater  Matuta,"  which 
>tood  close  to  the    Temple  of  Fortune,  and  there  is  no  evidence  showing  to  which 

of  the  two  the  ruin  in  question  belongs.    Both  were  founded  bv  Servius, 

Tempt/*  <f  .  .  ' 

.Uif, •'.:/■'•.;/■)   and  reckoned  among  the  most  venerable  relics  of  ancient  Rome.  Becker 

•"'•'/'••'•'*•'•''''    urges  the  claims  of  the  sanctuary  of  I'udicitia  Patricia,  which  Livy  places 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  near  the  round  Temple  of  Hercules,  to  this  site. 
But  this  was  merely  a  small  shrine,  containing  a  statue,  and  not  a  tcmplum."    So  far 
as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  date  of  the  building  from  the  materials  and  style 
of  architecture,  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  later  Republic. 

On  the  Piazza  della  Bocca  della  Verita.at  a  short  distance  from  the  temple  wc  have  just 
been  considering,  stand  the  remains  of  a  small  round  temple,  commonly  known  as  the 
Temple  of  Vesta.    Perhaps  of  all  the  ruins  of  Rome  this  is  the  most  familiar 
,v .  ,,;/'  /      to  t|lc  cvc  f)f  the  traveller.    A  considerable  part  of  the  cella  is  still  standing, 
ornamented  with  a  simple  and  elegant  cornice.    Round  this  stand  nineteen 
graceful  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble.    The  entablature  is  unfor- 
tunately destroyed,  and  the  rude  modern  tiled  roof  with  which  the  building  has  been 
capped  completely  spoils  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  ruin. 

The  name  now  given  to  it  rests  on  no  other  evidence  than  its  circular  shape  ;  and 
as  we  have  no  mention  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  it  must  be  at  once 
condemned  as  a  misnomer.1"    The  building  has  also  been  called  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl 
or  the  Temple  of  Cybele,"  without  better  reason.    The  most  probable  conjecture  as  to  its 
1  Plutarch,  Dc  Fortuna  Kom.  5.  p.  193.  an*'  chap.  x.  p.  251. 

«  lScschreiminR  Roras.  iii.  I,  M>j.    '  Livy,  x.  46.  '  Chap.    v.  p.  31  ;  Canina,  Iridic,  p.  503;  Li\y, 

4  Phit.  loc.  cit. ;  Tac.  Ann.  n.  41;  Pint.  Brut.  20 ;     x\v.  7,  xxiv.  47. 
Fasti  Amit.  .  iii.  Kal.  lul.  ad  mill.  prim,  ot  se-xt.  *  Livy,  loc.  cit.,  v.  19,  23,  xli.  28. 

1  FiMus.  p.  242  ;  Bull.  ,t,W  hist.  1854.  p.  59.  •  I  bid.,  *•  23  ;  Fcstus,  242. 

«  (lv.  Fast.  iv.  145  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Ilist.vin.  4S,  J  197  ;  The  passage  of  Horace  commonly  quoted,  Od. 

Pint.  Dc  Fortuna  Rom.  10,  Oua>t.  Kom.  74-     I'lu-     '•  2-  15.  cannot  refer  to  this  temple,  but  to  the  temple 
larch  enumerates  seven  other  designations  under     near  the  Kcgia  in  the  Forum, 
which  1iX1  was  worshipped.     See-  also  chap.  %  iii.       "  Mabillon,  Mus.  ItaL  ii.  p.  125. 
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name  is  that  first  suggested  by  Piale,  that  it  is  the  round  Temple  of  Hercules 
in  the  Forum  Koarium  mentioned  in  the  tenth  book  of  l.ivy,  and  alluded 

*  .  r.  mil  tan 

to  by  Festus  as  the  /Fmilian  Temple  of  Hercules.1  The  appellation  Trnfttq 
".Fmiliana"  certainly  seems  to  point  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  .Fmilian  H'^ula. 
bridge.  The  style  of  its  architecture  indicates  a  restoration  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  century  A.l>.  Formerly  it  was  called  the  Church  of  Madonna  del  Sole,  from  a 
favourite  image  of  the  Virgin  in  it ;  at  an  earlier  period  S.  Stcfano  delle  Carozze. 
from  the  discover)' of  a  marble  model  of  a  chariot  in  its  neighbourhood;  but  in  1810 
it  was  cleared  out  and  restored,  and  since  then  has  not  been  used  as  a  church,  but 
contains  a  small  collection  of  marble  fragments. 


KIllMl   lKMI'H.  m   HKRIllfc-,   L  si  All  \   CJUXKD  III!    II.MI'Ifc  0*  VESTA. 

The  oldest  name  of  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  was  Vallis  Murcia, 
from  a  very  ancient  altar  dedicated  to  Dea  Murcia.  a  title  given  to  Venus, 
and  supposed  by  Varro  and  Pliny  to  be  derived  from  the  myrtle  bushes  in 
which  the  valley  formerly  abounded.1    It  is  traversed  by  a  stream  called  the  nitmkmlitli 
Aqua  Crabra  or  Marrana,  which  enters  the  city  near  the  old  Porta  Metronia, 
and  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  entering  the  Tiber  through  a  cloaca 
which  carries  it  under  the  Forum  Hoarium. 


1  Livy.x.  23  ;  Kestus,  p.  242  :  ''  ubi  .Kmiliana  a-des 
t.st  llerculis." 

*  Varro,  L.  L  v.  j  154;  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  nr.  2<h 
36 ;  Livy,  i.  33  ;  I'lut  Qua-st.  Kom.  20.  Other  ex- 
planations of  the  name  will  be  found  in  Auf.  Civ. 


Dei,  iv.  16;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  148;  -Scrv.  ad  .-Kn.  \in. 
626;  Claud.  l)c  Laud.  Sol.  ii.  404.  The  Circus  wn* 
also  called  ArmiluMrium,  from  the  military  nature  ..1 
the  processions  which  took  place  there.  Varro,  I..  I., 
v.  §  153. 

V  V  2 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  \ alley  of  the  Circus  Miiximus.  and  on  the  smith  side  of  the 
Piazza  dell.i  Bocca  dcila  Vcrita.  stands  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmcdin,  which  is  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple.    Ten  columns  still  remain  in  their 

-V.  Aftiru  ill  i      i  r      i  -  i  i    •  i  ■  hi  i  • 

t:  .  original  places,  seven  of  which  stand  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  entrance,  and 
three  others  in  the  left-hand  side  wall  of  the  church.  Some  of  the  columns 
are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  sacristies  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  reach  through  the 
roofs  to  the  upper  story.  The  material  of  which  they  are  made  is  white  marble,  and  their 
capitals  arc  of  the  Roman  or  Composite  order.  Parts  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  sacristy,  built  of  tufa,  which  was  originally  faced  with  marble.  The  design 
of  the  capitals  and  chiselling  of  the  ornamental  work  upon  them  are  of  the  best  period  of 
art,  anil  some  of  them  may  be  conveniently  examined  in  the  room  over  the  sacraria  and  in 
the  organ  loft.1  Behind  the  apse  of  the  church  arc  some  large  chambers  built  of  massive 
blocks  of  travertine,  which  were  probably  attached  to  the  carceres  of  the  Circus  as  stables 
or  offices  of  some  kind  ;  and  the  position  of  these  compels  us  to  assume  that  the  front  of 
the  temple  faced  towards  the  Yelabrum.  and  that  the  seven  columns  parallel  to  the 
facade  of  the  present  church  belonged  to  the  side  of  the  temple,  while  the  three  in  the 
left-hand  wall  formed  a  part  of  the  front.  Otherwise  the  travertine  chambers  at  the 
back  must  have  formed  some  part  of  the  temple  :  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could 
have  been  the  case,  as  they  are  evidently  not  the  walls  of  the  cella,  and  cannot  be 
brought  into  any  symmetrical  position  with  the  rows  of  columns. 

The  temples  of  Pudicitia  Patricia,  of  Mater  Matuta,  and  of  1'ortunc  have  been  severally 

identified  with  these  ruins  by  the  writers  of  Roman  topography.    But  it  has  been  shown 

already  that  the  first  of  these  was  probably  a  mere  chapel,  and  that  the  other  two  must  be 

placed  nearer  to  the  Carmcntal  Gate;*  and  therefore  the  conjecture  of  Canina,:l  that  the 

Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmcdin  was  formerly  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and 

/.m/.V.y  Cera,  Libera,  appears  much  more  likclv  to  be  true.    That  temple  is  included  in  the 
f  in;  ami      ,         ,  ...  . ...  .  .      ,       ,  ,  , 

/jAl, ,       eleventh  region  by  the  Curiosum  and  Notitia,  and  is  placed  by  \  ltruvius, 

Tacitus,  and  Pliny  close  to  the  Circus  Maxinnis,  while  Dionysius  expressly 

says  that  it  stood  {b-nip  ainus  T(i?  «<£«rmi  just  over  the  barriers  of  the  Circus  Maximus.1 

The  account  of  Vitruvius  answers  to  the  ruins  which  still  remain.    For  he  says  that  the 

temple  was  of  the  description  called  "  ar.xostyle."  i.e.  with  wide  intercolumnar  intervals  ;  and 

it  will  be  found  that  the  intervals  between  the  columns  now  standing  are  nearly  four  times 

heir  diameter.    Vitruvius  also  says  that  it  was  of  the  Tuscan  order  of  architecture,  and  in 

this  seems  to  contradict  Pliny,  who,  quoting  Varro's  authority,  speaks  of  it  as  the  first 

temple  at  Rome  which  had  Greek  ornamental  work.1'    Their  statements  may  be  reconciled 

by  observing  that  Pliny  is  speaking  of  the  decorations  of  the  temple  by  Damophilus  and 

Gorgasus,  and  not  of  the  style  of  architecture.    The  araostyle  arrangement  of  the  columns 

was  probably  preserved  even  after  the  complete  restoration  by  Tiberius/'  at  which  time,  as 

Pliny  relates,  the  old  Greek  frescoes  were  cut  out  and  framed,  and  the  terra-cotta  statues 

removed  from  the  roof. 


1  Rcbcr,  p.  341.  *  P.  290,  notes  8.  9. 

J  C'.inina,  Indie,  p.  49R. 

*  Curios.  Keg.  xi.  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  3,  5  :  Plin.  xxxv.  4, 

24;  10,  u);  13.  154  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49;  Dionys.  u. 


i".  94-    -scc  also  Cicmi,  Dc  N.il.  Dtor,  it.  24. 
5  l'lin.  xxxv.  13,  1 5 j. 
'•  Tac.  loc.  cit. 
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The  temple  was  first  vowed  by  A.  Postumius,  the  Dictator  in  the  Latin  war  of  497  u.c , 
on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  provisions  which  then  prevailed.  It  was  dedicated  three 
years  afterwards  by  the  Consul  Spurius  Cassius,  a  statesman  who  showed  a  disposition  to 


s.  MARIA  l>  COCMEIMN, 
(FoftMtly  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  Lil-er,  anil  Lit>cra  ) 

imitate  the  great  architectural  works  of  the  Regal  period,  contrary  to  the  generally  frugal 
spirit  of  the  early  Republican  fathers,1    In  the  year  31  B.C  a  destructive  fire  which  raged 

'  Dionys.  vu  17,  94. 
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The  I  'clabruni,  I  'icus  Tusats, 


between  the  Circus  and  the  1'ortim  Olitorium  destroyed  the  temple.1  and  with  it  some  of 
the  most  valuable  treasures  of  Greek  art  which  it  contained.  Among  these,  besides  the 
frescoes  i >f  Daniophilus  and  Gorgasus  above  mentioned,  was  the  famous  picture  of  Dionysius 
by  Aristidcs,  for  which  Attains  bid  sixteen  talents,  a  price  which  excited  the  attention  of 
Mummius,  and  induced  him,  although  unable  himself  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  such 
works  of  art.  to  suspect  its  value,  and  carry  it  to  Rome  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Attalus.3  The  restoration  was  undertaken  by  Augustus,  and  finished  by  Tiberius  in 
A.  1 1.  I This  temple  was  the  record  office  and  treasury  of  the  plebeian  ajdiles,  as  the 
Temple  of  Saturn  was  of  the  quaestors;  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  decrees  of  the  Senate 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  ;cdilcs  there,  an  enactment  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
carried  out.4  The  mediaeval  names  of  the  church,  "in  Cosmcdin"  and  "  in  Schola  Graxa,"6 
seem  to  point  to  the  possession  of  the  church  by  Greek  monks  after  the  division  of  the 
ICmpire  ;  and  the  piazza  in  which  it  stands  is  called  Hocca  della  Vcrita,  from  the  strange 
figure  of  a  head  under  the  modem  portico  of  the  church,  in  the  mouth  of  w  hich  it  is  said 
that  persons  whose  veracity  lay  under  suspicion  were  required  to  place  their  hand  while 
making  oath,  in  the  belief  that  the  mouth  would  clove  upon  it  if  the  oath  taken  was 
a  false  one.  Immediately  behind  the  church  are  the  arched  buildings  of  travertine 
blocks,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  carceres  of  the  Circus. 

The  largest  of  these  is  now  used  as  a  store-room  of  articles  of  church 
^thTclt'^l    furniture,  and  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  tribune  of  the  church.  They 

are  perhaps  situated  too  far  towards  the  river  to  be  portions  of  the  actual 
carceres  from  which  the  chariots  started,  but  they  may  have  formed  one  side  of  a 
courtyard  behind  the  carceres,  in  which  the  harnessing  and  preparation  for  the  races 
took  place." 

The  natural  configuration  of  the  Circus  valley  would,  without  any  artificial  construc- 
tions, afford  a  suitable  space  for  contests  of  chariots  and  for  horse  races."  Romulus  made 
use  of  it  for  the  Consualia,  at  which  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  women  was  effected  ;s  and  the 
t  (.  Altar  of  Consus  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerated  spots  included 
within  it.'J  This  altar  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  central  line  or  spina  of  the 
Circus,  and  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the  other  shrines,  either  from  the  raising  of  the  level 
of  the  ground,  or  from  a  superstition  which  required  that  it  should  be  concealed  under  the 
earth.  At  the  time  of  the  games  it  was  always  uncovered  and  exhibited  to  the  view  of 
the  spectators  '"  The  expression  used  by  Tertullian  ("ad  primas  metas")  probably  means 
that  it  was  not  far  from  the  mcta.-  of  the  Circus  where  the  chariots  first  turned,  and  we  may 
therefore,  as  w  ill  appear  from  the  description  of  the  Circus,  place  it  near  the  south-eastern 
end  of  the  vailey.  Tacitus  mentions  this  altar  as  one  of  the  points  near  which  the  line 
of  the  Romulean  ponm  rium  ran,  and  uses  it  to  mark  roughly  the  southern  angle  of 
the  Palatine  settlement." 

'  Dion  Ca>s.  1.  10.  4  Sec  Canina,  Indie,  p.  496,  u ho  mentions  the 

-  Strabo.  vin.  2}.  p.  3S1  ;  l*!in.  Nat.  Hist.  \\\v.  cover?  of  another  side  of  this  courtyard. 
4,  54.                                        1  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  4<>        •"  Sec  Htanconi,  Dcscrmont  dei  Circi. 

4  Lot,  iii.  55  ;  Moinmscn,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  :'  I. ivy,  i.  y. 

5  Ann.  Kin-ied. ;  Mirabilia  :  Anast.  Yit.  Hadr.  i         11  Varro,  I..  I..  \i.  §  20. 

<  inc-  of  the  churches  of  the  sixth  century  at  Ravenna       "  I'lut.  Koni.  14  ;  Tcrtull.  Do  Spcct.  \.  8. 

has  the  same  name.  11  -See  above,  chap.  iii.  p.  32  ;  l  ac.  Ann.  xii.  34. 
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The  legendary  talcs  of  the  city  carry  us  back  to  a  period  before  that  of  Romulus,  and 
relate  a  visit  of  Hercules  to  the  v.illev  of  the  Circus,  and  the  foundation  by     ,     .,  . 
him  or  by  Kvander  of  a  still  older  altar  than  the  Ara  Consi— the  Ara  „»■!  r<i»tlr«f 
Maxima.     The  position  of  this  ;uid  of  the  Temple  of  llercu'es  Victor  have  11 !  ' " hr- 
already  been  pointed  out  as  near  the  back  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmcdin,  and  at  the  western 
corner  of  the  Circus.1 

After  the  Komulean  era,  the  valley  began  to  be  usxl  for  the  I.udi  Circenses,  and  the 
spectators  were  accommodated  upon  wooden  temporary  stages.4  Taiquinius  l'riscus  is 
said  to  have  first  built  permanent  seats  on  the  occasion  of  the  games  given  by  him  after 
the  capture  of  Apiol.e,  a  Latin  town,  and  to  have  assigned  a  certain  space  to  each  of  the 
thirty  Curia.-.11  From  this  time  the  sha])e  of  the  Circus  became  fixed,  and  it  was  probably 
similar  to  that  of  a  Greek  stadium  in  most  points,  but  was  adapted  more  especially  to 
horse  and  chariot  races  than  foot  races.4  The  length  of  the  whole  was  about  6  10  yards, 
and  it  was  divided  into  two  parallel  courses  by  a  wall  running  down  the  centre,  called  the 
"spina."  At  one  end  were  Ihe  barriers  whence  the  chariot-,  started,  and  the  other  end 
was  semicircular.  Remains  of  the  semicircular  part,  where  the  chariots  turned,  are  still 
traceable  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  valley  ;  and  therefore  the  carcercs  must  have 
been  at  the  other  end,  between  S.  Maria  in  Cosmcdin  and  the  modern  gas  works.4 

The  front  line  of  the  careens  was  not  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to  the  spina,  but 
was  curved  in  the  shape  of  a  se-nien!  of  a  circle  described  from  a  point  midway  between 
the  nearer  end  of  the  spina  and  the  side  wall  of  the  circus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  chariots 
which  started  in  the  centre  from  having  an  unfair  advantage."  The  met;e  also  were  so 
placed  as  to  give  a  wider  course  to  the  chariots  just  after  turning  round  them  than  when 
on  the  point  of  turning.  The  carceres  were  arched  vaults,  closed  in  front  by  folding 
doors,  each  capable  of  containing  one  chariot.  The  spectators'  seats  were,  according 
to  Dionysius,  roofed  with  some  kind  of  covering."  The  Tarquinii  appear  to  have 
expended  a  large  amount  of  labour  and  money  upon  this  work,  for  both  Livy  and 
Dionysius  rank  it  with  the  other  great  edifices  of  the  kings,  the  Capitolinc  Temple 
and  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  dwell  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  workmen  compelled  to 
labour  in  building  it," 

Little  improvement  or  alteration  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  Circus  during  the 


1  Chap.  Hi  p.  3;,  and  note  on  p.  40  ;  Mommscn, 
Rom.  Hist,  book  1.  ch.ip.  xn.  p.  174,  Hug.  trans. 
s  Dionys.  iii. 

•  Dionys.  loc.  cit  ;  Livy,  i.  35. 

*  Mommseii,  Rom.  His(.  book  i.  chap.  xv.  p.  235. 
and  book  ii.  chap.  i\.  p.  472.  Kn>j.  trans.,  derives  the 
Ludi  Maximi  from  a  Creek  source. 

1  Anion  t  the  fragments  of  the  1 'Lin  of  Rome  en- 
graved on  marble  plates  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol 
may  be  seen  the  semicircular  end  of  a  circus,  which  is 
referred  by  Caivna.  Inilic.  p.4^5,  to  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mum. Three  lni;e  Mands  for  spectators  are  there 
represented,  which  may  have  been  the  "mccniana" 
of -Suet.  Cal.  iS. 

«  This  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  the  Circus  of 
Maxcntius,  on  the  Appian  road.    It  is  commonly 


said  that  a  rope  was  stretched  in  front  of  the  car- 
ceres  ;  but  this  would  have  destroyed  the  effect  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  the  cuncd  line  of  their 
front.  The  rope  u.is  a  Creek  device,  but  not  a  Roman  ; 
see  I'aus.  vi.  20,  7.  The  carcercs  were  also  called 
Oppidum,  from  the  turrets  and  pinnack*  over  them. 
Varro,  I_  I.,  v.  $  153.  They  were  div  ided  into  twelve 
cells,  six  on  each  side  of  the  principal  gate.  iCassiod. 
Var.  ni.  51.  'I  he  six  factions  of  the  Circus  could  thus 
be  divided  conveniently  for  starting  in  the  different 
heals.  The  fullest  account  of  the  Ludi  Cireenses  is 
in  I'anvinius.  De  Circcnsibus. 

*  Dionys.  iii.  68.  Livy,  i.  35,  56,  calls  them  fori. 
"  decks  "  or  "gangways." 

'  lav.  1-  56  ;  Dionys.  iv.  44. 


The  I  'elabruin,  1  ',r/<s  Tu.-i  us. 


times  of  the  Republic.'  and  it  was  not  until  five  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  expulsion 
of  Tarqutti  the  IVoud  tii.it  Julius  Cesar  undertook  to  repair,  or  more  probably  to  rebuild, 
the  win ile  on  a  more  convenient  and  extensive  plan  - 

As  arranged  by  Cesar,  the  Circus  Maximus  was  joo  yards  in  length  and  200  in 
breadth,  and  contained  scats  for  at  least  twice  as  many  spectators  as  the  Coliseum.-'1  The 
upper  seats  were  of  wood  re-ting  upon  stone  substructions,  and  the  lower  tier  were  of 
stone.  Round  the  edge  of  the  arena  Cesar  found  it  ncccssiry  to  dig  a  trench  seven  feet 
deep  and  seven  feet  w  ide,  called  an  "euripus,"  in  order  to  prevent  the  elephants,  w  hich  were 
often  baited  in  the  Circus,  from  reaching  the  spectators,  as  the  iron  railings  alone  had  been 
sometimes  found  an  insufficient  protection  against  their  weight  and  strength.'  Further 
improvements  and  additions  were  made  in  the  Circus  by  Augustus  after  a  great  fire  in 
51  Re.  which  burnt  down  the  upper  tier  of  seats.''  He  built  a  pavilion  fur  his  own  private 
use,"  and  probably  at  the  same  time  erected  the  obelisk,  which  now  stands  in  the  1'iaz/a 
del  Popolo.  in  the  centre  of  the  spina."  The  south-west  side  of  the  Circus  under  the 
Aventine  w  as  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  36  A.!>„  from  which  we  learn  that  the  upper  seats 
were  still  built  of  wood.  Claudius  then  restored  them,  and  at  the  same  time  set  up  gilded 
marble  met.e  and  marble  cai ceres  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  which  were  constructed  of 
tufa  and  wood.    He  also  set  apart  seats  for  the  Senate." 

The  buildings  of  the  Circus  itself  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much  in  the  great  fire  of 
Nero's  time,  for  we  find  him  appearing  there  almost  immediately  afterwards  at  a  festival, 
and  placing  all  the  w  reaths  he  had  won  in  chariot  races,  to  the  number  of  1,808,  upon  the 
(  tbclisk  of  Augustus.  Nero  filled  up  the  euripus,  and  placed  seats  for  the  Kquitcs  as  well 
as  the  Senate."  The  great  conflagration  in  the  reign  of  Titus  was  confined  to  the  Campus 
Martins,1"  but  the  Circus  again  suffered  from  fire  in  Domitian's  reign,  and  we  find  that  he 
rebuilt  the  whole  with  stone  taken  from  his  Naumachia,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
venting future  accidents  of  the  kind.11  Twenty  years  afterwards  Trajan  boasted  that  he  had 
at  length  rendered  the  Circus  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  nation  ("digna  populo 
victore  gentium  scdes").'2  A  terrible  catastrophe  happened  to  the  spectators  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  l'ius,  which  shows  the  great  popularity  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  Circus  during 
the  second  century.  The  pillars  supporting  the  roof  of  one  of  the  rows  of  seats  gave  way, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  persons  were  crushed  in  the  ruins.13 

During  the  later  Empire  the  Circus  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  groups  of  buildings 
at  Rome.      A  succession  of  splendour-loving  Emperors  had  decorated  the  spina  with 


1  lav.  viii.  20,  vli.  27. 

•  Suet.  Ca>.  39;  I'lin.  uwi  §  102  :  Dionys.  iii.  68. 

1  Dionys.  iii.  68  gives  the  number  as  150,000, 
I'hn.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  5  102  as  250,00a,  and  the 
Kcgionarii  as  385,000. 

"  I'lin.  Nac.  Hist.  viii.  §  21  ;  Suet.  C'.rs.  y).  In 
tlie  time  of  Augustus  3,500  elephants  were-  killed  in 
the  Circus  names,  Mon.  Anc.  tab.  iv.  Caligula  gave 
innumerable  shows,  which  lasted  from  morning  to 
night,  and  on  one  occasion  had  the  course  strewed 
with  minium  and  chrysocolla, and  the-  chariots  driven 
by  persons  of  senatorial  rank.  Suet.  Cal.  18  ;  I'lin. 
xxmi.  1;.  J  Dion  Cass.  1.  10. 


"  Caligula  once  viewed  the  preparations  for  races 
fnun  the  Domus  Gelotiana,  probably  a  part  of  the 
palace.    Suet.  Cal..  18. 

7  Mun.  Aucyr.  tab.  iv.  ed.  Zumpl;  I'lin.  xxxvi.  }  71; 
Amm.  Marcel!,  xvii.  4. 

"  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  45  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv  iii.  26  ;  Suet. 
Claud  21. 

"  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  38;   Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  21  :  I'lin. 
Nat.  Hist.  viii.  21. 
"  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24. 
11  Suet  Dom.  5. 

"  Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  7  ;  I'lin.  Pan.  51. 
'*  Chion.  Vet.  Konc.  vol.  ii.  col.  244. 
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pillars,  obelisks,  trophies,  statues,  altars,  and  shrines,  so  that  it  presented  a  rich  and 
stately  appearance.  "  Constantine  spent  much  labour  on  these  decorations,  and  in 
beautifying  the  building ;  and  his  son  Constatitius  brought  the  obelisk  which  now 
stands  in  the  piazza  of  the  Lateran  from  Alexandria,  and  placed  it  on  the  spina  as  a  rival 
to  the  famous  obelisk  of  Augustus.  Ammianus  Marcetlinus  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  labour  which  it  cost  to  bring  this  obelisk  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria,  and  thence 
to  Rome,  and  to  erect  it  in  the  Circus.  A  brazen  sphere,  plated  with  gold,  was  at 
first  placed  on  the  top;  but  this  having  been  destroyed  by  lightning,  a  gilded  torch 
was  substituted  for  it,  as  a  symbol  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  Sun-god,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  " 1 

A  most  interesting  bas-relief  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  representing  a  chariot-race,  gives 
also  a  rude  sketch  of  the  decorations  of  the  spina  as  it  existed  in  the  Imperial  times.  At 
each  end  are  seen  the  metre,  three  marble  pillars  in  the  shape  of  truncated  cones,  sur- 
mounted by  ornamental  fir-cones.  Between  these,  along  the  line  of  the  spina,  there  stand 
the  following  objects : — a  statue  of  Apollo  Arcitencns,  or  Sol ;  another  of  Cybele,  with  a 
lion  ; 2  a  Victory,  raised  on  the  top  of  a  column ;  a  chapel,  or  shrine,  with  a  tjuadriga  ;  an 
obelisk;  a  triumphal  arch;3  two  columns  supporting  an  entablature,  upon  which  are  the 
figures  of  seven  dolphins  ; 4  and  two  similar  columns,  supporting  seven  egg-shaped  balls.5 

The  dolphins  were  dedicated  to  Neptune,  and  spouted  water  from  their  mouths  into 
a  basin  below  ;  and  the  egg-shaped  balls  alluded  to  the  mythical  birth  of  Castor,  the  patron 
of  horsemanship.  These  latter  were  also  used  to  show  the  spectators  the  number  of  laps 
which  had  been  run  at  any  period  of  the  race,  by  taking  them  away  or  putting  them  up 
one  at  a  time."  The  number  of  laps  was  usually  seven,  but  was  sometimes  diminished  to 
five.  The  medals  of  Trajan  represent  the  sides  of  the  Circus,  and  the  semicircular  end,  as 
constructed  on  the  model  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  exterior  porticoes  and  tiers  of  columns- 
and  in  the  interior  a  podium,  and  rows  of  receding  seats,  surmounted  by  a  gallery.  The 
Imperial  pulvinar  was  on  the  left  of  the  carccrcs,  whence  the  signal  for  starting  was  given. 

Another  most  valuable  source  of  information  about  the  games  of  the  Circus,  besides  the 
Vatican  bas-relief,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorus,  the  celebrated  minister  of 
Odoacer  and  Theodoric  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  ;*  and  from  these  it  appears 
that  the  Circcnsian  Gaines  were  still  celebrated  in  his  time.  The  Circus  is  mentioned  in 
the  ninth  century  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  Einsiedlen  :  but  it  was  then  probably  falling 
into  decay.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  like  many  of  the  other  ruins  of  Rome, 
it  became  a  public  stone-quarry,  from  which  the  l'opes  and  the  nobility  of  Rome  helped 
themselves  freely ;  and  consequently  all  traces  of  the  magnificent  buildings  which  sur- 
rounded it  have  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  substructions  at  the 
semicircular  end  of  the  course. 

i  Aur.  Vict.  C.xs.  4°  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4.  who  I'ollcntia  is  also  mentioned  by  Livy,  xxxix.  7  ;  Varro, 

Rives  an  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics  cut  upon  I)e  Re  Rust.  i.  2,  $  1 1. 

the  obelisk.    Sec  Gibbon,  chap.  xix.  '  Dion  Casstus,  xlix.  43,  says  that  M.  Agrippa 

»  Tcrtull.  Dc  Spec.  8.  first  put  up  these  dolphins  and  eggs,  and  that  the 

1  The  Anon.  Einsied.  mentions  an  arch  erected  in  dolphins  were  also  intended  to  show  the  number  of 

the  Circus  in  honour  of  Titus  at  the  games  given  laps  run.    An  egg  is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  tin 

after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Villa  I'amfili.    Ampe-re,  vol.  iv.  p.  ij. 

'  Juv.  vi.  590.  ■  I'rop.  iii.  19,  26  ;  Suet.  Dom.  4. 

Livy.xli.  27;  Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  51.    A  statue  of  »  Cassaodor.  Var.  Kp.  5' 
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The  rubbish  is  now  25  or  30  feet  thick,  and  the  level  of  the  arena  is  but  little  lower  than 
the  surrounding  ground.  The  present  road  called  Via  dci  Cerchi  runs  nearly  along  the  line 
formerly  occupied  by  the  higher  tiers  of  scats;  the  greater  part  of  the  arena  is  occupied  by 
cabbage-gardens  ;  and  the  dirty  brook  of  the  Marrana,  half-choked  by  weeds,  crawls  along 
the  line  of  the  spina. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  Rome,  and  connected  with  the  oldest  traditions  of  Roman 
history,  a  number  of  names  of  temples  which  have  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  whose 
sites  are  undiscoverable.  A  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
\Hna11 1  'v'vn    °^  tne  DU'Ui'nKs  in  the  eleventh  region;  and  from  a  passage  in  Tertullian,1 
who  places  it  "  in  medio  spatio,"  compared  with  the  description  given  of  it 
by  Tacitus,2  as  "  apud  Circum,"  we  may  conjecture  that  it  stood  on  the  flank  of  the 
Aventine,  near  the  central  part  of  the  Circus.    The  Templum  Luna:,  also  included  in  the 
eleventh  region,  may  have  been  in  the  same  neighbourhood.3    There  was  also  a  Temple  of 
Mercury  in  the  eleventh  region,  which  overlooked  the  Circus.4    It  was  dedicated  in  493  ls.c, 
?.        .      by  M.  Lxtorius,  a  centurion/'    Traces  of  this  temple  arc  said  to  have  been 
!/,.,„,,,       found  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Circus,  at  a  spot  where  a  caduccus 
T.-npitr-  ••/'     and  an  altar  were  dug  up;  but  the  indication  thus  given  is  too  uncertain 
' '•'>'"' -,/"r    to  be  of  any  importance.'1    Temples  of  the  Magna  Mater7  and  of  Jupiter 
also  stood  in  the  eleventh  region.8 
A  Temple  of  Venus,  of  which  Livy  tells  us  that  it  was  built  with  the  fines  levied  on 
the  Roman  matrons  by  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,"  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  Forum 
,     .     Hoarium,10  along  the  Circus  valley  ;  but  we  have  no  more  exact  clue  as  to  its 

ii'wfiij  of 

position.11  There  may  have  been  some  connexion  between  this  temple  and 
7"'- ■ *""/    the  ancient  name  of  the  valley,  Murcia  or  Myrtca.    Our  information  as  to 

the  sites  of  the  Temples  of  Flora,12  of  Juventus,"  and  of  Summanus"  is 
equally  scanty.    We  only  know  that  they  stood  near  the  Circus  Maximus. 

'  Tcrtull.  De  Spec.  8.  1  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  74.        "  Curiosum  Keg.  xi. 

a  Curiosum  Crbis  Keg.  xi.  There  were  also  ;edi-        *  Livy,  x.  31.  1"  Ibid,  xxix.  37. 

rul.c  dedicated  to  these  deities  on  the  spina,  Cassiod.  '1  Fcstus,  p.  265  ;  Kal.  Capr.  xiv.  Kal.  Sept. 

V.ir.  iii.  51.  »  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49.  13  Livy.  xxxvi.  36. 

1  Ov.  Fast.  v.  66g.  s  Livy,  ii.  21,  27-       »  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  725  ;  Kal.  Amit-.  xii.    Kal.  Jul.; 

"  Nardini.  Rom.  Ant.  245.  Merkel,  1'roleg.  ad  Ov.  Fast.  pp.  cxlii.  cc\  ii. ;  Plin. 

'  Tcrtull.  lie  .Spec.  8.  Nat.  Hist.  xxix.  4,  §  57- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PART  I. 

THE  CIRCUS  FLAM  I XI  US. 


SITE  OF  MODERN  CITY-CAl'SF.S  <>F  CHAN  OK  OF  SITF  TO  THE  CAMPUS  MART  IT'S  —  HISTORY  OF  CAMPUS  MART  ITS — 
PALI'S  CAl'KEA— STM.NA  TF.RKSTI -AOER  TVROCIMCS -HeiLDl.NOS  OK  CAJII'l's  MARTI  IS—  DIVISIONS  OF  CAMPUS 
MAKTUS:  CIBITS  FI.AMIMIS,  CAMPUS  M  VHril'S,  VI  A  KA 1 A  LIMITS  OF  THE  THREE  DIVISIONS  -  elKrl  , 
Fl  .AMIMUS— THEATRE  OK  MARCELI.FS— I  EMPIF.S  ol"  P1ETAS,  SPF-S,  JUNO  SOS  PIT  A— FORI  M  0LIT0RIUM— TEMPLE 
OF  JAMS— S.  NICol  A  IS  C AR<  IRK—  FORTH  ol  S  OF  OUT AVI  A  AM)  OCTAVIUS —  TEMPLES  OF  JKSo  AND  JUPITER 
STATUE — FOR  lief*  MK1  Kl  I  1  —  Ullll.loT  HKCA,  LURIA,  AMI  SCIIol.A  OLTAVKF.  —  .F.IiF.S  HF.KCCI.IS  MUSARUM  — 
I'oRTICes  PIIILII'I'I—  THFATRK  OF  B\I.BI'S-  -CRYPTA  BAI.RI — CIRefS  FLAMINIUS  CAMPUS  FI-\MIMCS — IHATA 
FLAMIMA  — TEMPLES  OF  DELPHIC  APOLLO,  MELLON  A,  HKRet  t.ES  I'IMOS,  BONUS  KVKNTtS,  FuRTUNA  EoUESTRIS, 
M \RS,  DIANA,  JUNO  RH.INA.  SEPTUM'S,  DIOSCURI,  VULCAN fS—  FORTH  I  S  MIM'CIA  FT  FRUMEXTAR1A  THEATRE, 
FORTH  !  s,   AM)  CURIA  OK  POMPKICS     DDMt  5  HKCA  I'oSTYLON  ---TEMPLE  OF  VENUS  VICTEIX. 


T»i/t«»»  >i  ri  wA«T»to  6  Meijmot  ?x*<  *«*«»o«  »W»  JV  ^i>o<t\aBiir  *a)  tO*  it  Tijf  vpovolaf  ni<rtu>v.     Kal  yip  ri 

,utV*o«  to!  ir.Sioi/  9ai),ia»T.l»  Sua  «cj  Tiif  A?naTotf»uliii  nal  Tijr  <AAiiv  'matt*'  (UwAvra*  w<v«'xin'  t$  to»oi!t,,  »Aij*«i 
rir  <rf«>j  «ai  «pL«V  «ai  xaAaiVrpo  Yk^nt^*"*"'- — Sl  'RABo,  IhmjE  v.  p.  236. 


IT  is  a  curious  question,  and  one  which  the  student  of  Roman  history  and  topography 
cannot  fail  to  ask  himself,  why  the  modern  Romans  have  so  completely  migrated  from 
the  site  of  ancient  Rome,  and  settled  themselves  upon  the  Campus  Martius. 
While  the  seven  hills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol  and  Quirinal,  are  AM'r" 

1  i  t_  *_#    j         ti'/i  ii*  City,  (..itusrj 

almost  uninhabited,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  vineyards,  gardens,  and  solitary     *f  changtef 
monasteries,  the  flat  tract  between  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  and  Capitolinc  hills  ritrtotkt 
and  the  Tiber  is  now  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  houses  and  a  network  of  Marty's. 
crooked  and  narrow  streets.    The  causes  which  led  to  this  complete  change 
in  the  situation  of  the  city  are  to  be  traced  partly  to  the  occupation  of  the  hills  and  public 
buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  a  swarm  of  oppressive  and  barbarous 
nobles,  who  repelled  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their  strongholds  ; 
and  partly  to  the  importance,  at  a  later  time,  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
the  residence  and  the  fortress  of  those  great  Popes  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  raised 
Rome  from  the  ruins  in  which  centuries  of  barbarism  and  terrorism  had  laid  her.  The  reigns 
of  Julius  the  Second,  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  during 
which  the  great  masters  of  Italian  art  and  architecture  flourished,  made  the  Vatican  and  St. 
Peter's  the  central  points  of  the  city,  towards  which  the  population  was  naturally  attracted. 
Another  cause  of  the  change  in  the  situation  of  Rome  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all 
great  towns  have  a  constant  tendency  to  spread  themselves  in  the  direction  of  their  most 
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active  intercourse  with  otlicr  centres  of  population.1  With  the  loss  of  her  foreign  empire 
Rome  lost  her  interest  in  the  Tiber  and  the  Appian  road,  those  great  avenues  of  com- 
munication with  the  western  and  eastern  provinces  of  Kurope.  But  the  importance  of  the 
groat  northern  roads,  the  Llaminian  and  Aurelian,  was  maintained  by  the  constant  inter- 
course kept  up  in  the  Middle  Ages  between  Rome.  Ravenna,  and  the  great  cities  of  Tuscany 
and  I.ombardy.  Hence  the  tendency  of  the  city  to  extend  itself  northwards  along  the 
great  northern  routes.  A  further  cause  of  the  change  of  situation  which  gradually  came 
into  play  was  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  traffic  with  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
the  city.  The  ancient  Romans  did  not  generally  use  carriages  in  the  streets,  but  walked 
from  place  to  place,  or  were  carried  in  litters.  W  hen  carriages  became  common,  the  steep 
streets  of  the  ancient  site  presented  impediments  which  made  it  more  convenient  to  live  on 
level  ground,  and  rendered  the  Campus  Martins  a  more  favourite  site  for  the  houses  of  the 
wealthier  citizens." 

The  history  of  the  Campus  Martins  presents  us  with  a  series  of  striking  contrasts. 
It  has  been  covered  in  successive  ages,  first  by  the  cornfields  of  the  Tarquinian  dynasty, 

then  by  the  parade-ground  of  the  great  military  Republic,  next  by  a  forest  of 
^/us  u'ir/iu  "    ,narble  colonnades  and  porticoes,  and,  lastly,  by  a  confused  mass  of  mean 

and  filthy  streets,  clustering  round  vast  mansions,  and  innumerable  churches 
of  ever}-  size  and  description.  If  we  ascend  to  a  still  earlier  point  of  its  history,  and 
question  the  soil  itself  as  to  the  geological  changes  through  which  it  has  passed,  we 
find  it  entirely  composed,  even  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  Hanks  of  the  surround- 
ing hills,  of  fluviatile  deposits,  showing  that  the  Tiber  once  spread  itself  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  valley  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  hills,  and  was  a 
much  wider  and  more  stately  river  than  the  present  rushing,  turbid  stream.4  The 
mass  of  the  original  soil,  now  buried  under  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  rubbish,  has  been 
proved  by  the  investigations  of  Brocchi  to  consist  of  beds  of  marl  and  sand,  with  patches 
of  gravel  here  and  there.  He  found  clear  indications  of  the  freshwater  origin  of  these 
formations,  and  also  of  the  partially  stagnant  state  of  the  water  during  long  ages  of 
past  time.3 

Two  indications  of  this  former  state  of  the  Tiber  valley  remained  to  a  later  time  in 
the  names  I'alus  Caprea  and  Stagna  Terenti,  which  were  applied  to  certain  places  in  the 
Campus  Martius.    Nardini  and  Brocchi  think  that  the  former  was  in  the 
l.,.us  i,.fr,„,     tj^hbourhoyj  0f  s.  Andrea  dclla  Valle,  and  that  it  was  along  the  channel 
formerly  occupied  by  it  that  Agrippa  conducted  his  main  sewer  to  the  Tiber. 
This  depression  of  the  ground  seems  to  run  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  between  the  I'ontc 
S.  Sisto  and  l'onte  Quattro  Capi,  towards  S.  Carlo  a  Catinari,  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  and 
the  Piazza  Navona.    It  was  the  scene  of  the  legendary'  apotheosis  of  Romulus,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  thunderstorm  while  reviewing  his  army  on 
its  banks  ;4  and  it  was  also  on  the  banks  of  this  marsh,  and  between  it  and  the  sharp  bend 


1  Mnsi  town*  now  extend  themselves,  so  far  as  the  1  Hrocchi,  pp.  S;— 93.    Sec  above,  chap.  ii.  pp.  18 

ni,is>  of  |wpul.it ion  is  concerned,  towards  the  railway  — 20. 

stations,  and  along  the  lines  of  railway.  *  See  above,  chap.  xii.  p.  286  ;  Hrocchi,  p.  19. 

'■  See  Hrocchi,  who  gives  from  130  to  140  feci  as  1  l.ivy,  i.  16;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  4S9  ;  Solin.  i.  20;  Aur. 

the  alteration  of  level  which  has  taken  place.  Vict.  Vir.  111.  2. 
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of  the  river  below  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  that  he  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Kquiria 
in  honour  of  Mars.1 

The  latter  of  these  two  marshes,  the  Vada  or  Stagna  Terenti,  was,  according  to  Festus 
and  Zosimus,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Campus  Martius,  where  it  is  narrowest.2  This  must 
mean  the  northern  edge,  near  the  Via  di  Tor  di  Nona  and  the  Apollo  theatre  ;  or  perhaps 
still  further  north,  near  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  The  Ludi  S;cculares  were  held  here 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber;3  altars  of  Dis  and  Proserpine  stood  there,  in  whose  honour  the 
games  were  celebrated.4  The  worship  of  these  infernal  deities  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hot  spring,  or  some  other  indications  of  subterranean  fire/' 

In  the  time  of  the  later  Roman  kings  we  find  the  Campus  spoken  of  as  arable  land. 
The  Tarquins  held  it  either  as  freehold  or  as  domain  land,  and  cultivated 
corn  upon  it,  or  perhaps  only  upon  part  of  it,fi  for  previous  to  their  time,  as  we  Tar^tiui 
have  seen,  both  Romulus  and  Senilis  fixed  upon  it  as  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  general  meetings  of  the  Roman  people,  and  for  reviews  of  the  national  army. 
Parts  of  it  seem  also  to  have  been  private  property  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  lands  of  the 
Vestal  Taracia,  which  were  given  by  their  owner  to  the  Roman  people.7 

During  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  whole  Campus  seems  to  have  been  considered 
State  property,  and  was  used  as  a  military  and  athletic  exercise-ground  and  a  place  of 
meeting  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  No  buildings  of  any  importance  were  erected  upon 
it.  We  only  hear  of  two  altars  dedicated  to  Mars,"  the  above-mentioned  altars  of  Dis 
Pater  and  Proserpine, "  a  few  temples,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  built  in  428  it.c, 10  the 
Temple  of  Bellona,  in  296  rs.C.,11  and  several  others,  all  near  the  Porta  Carmcntalis. 

In  the  latest  years  of  the  Republic  the  public  buildings  gradually  occupied  that  part  of 
the  plain  which  lies  immediately  under  the  Capitol,  and  before  the  death  of  Augustus 
some  were  built  as  far  north  as  the  Church  of  S.  Carlo  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The 
buildings  of  Agrippa  on  the  Campus  were  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  most  celebrated 
of  the  Augustan  age.  It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that  Julius  Caisar  entertained  a 
colossal  scheme  for  diverting  the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  and  cutting 
a  channel  for  it  under  the  Monte  Mario  and  Vatican,  so  as  to  add  the  Campus  Vaticanus 
and  the  Prata  Ouinctia  to  the  Campus  Martins.'-  Prom  this  it  may  be  seen  that  even  in 
the  earlier  times  of  the  Empire  the  need  of  space  for  the  expansion  of  the  city  was  felt ; 
and  after  the  Augustan  age  the  difficulty  of  buying  large  tracts  of  land,  such  as  were 
required  for  the  colossal  schemes  of  the  great  Roman  builders,  must  have  become  almost 
insuperable.  The  extensions  of  the  Imperial  Palace  on  the  Palatine,  by  Nero  and 
Caligula,  were  probably  effected  by  forcible  evictions,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
hatred  with  which  those  Emperors  were  regarded.  By  the  fire  in  Nero's  reign,  and  also  by 
the  appropriation  of  his  immense  pleasure-grounds  on  the  Esquiline,  a  space  was  cleared 


1  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  857,  iii.  519  :  Festus,  p.  81. 

*  Festus.  pp.  329,  350  ;  Zosimus,  ii.  1,4  ;  Ov.  Fast, 
i.  501. 

»  -Serv.  Ad  /Kn.  viii.  63  ;  Martial,  iv.  1,  8  ;  x.  63,  3  ; 
Auson.  Id.  xi.  34. 

*  Livy.  Lpit.  xlix.  ;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  I,  38. 

*  V'al.  Max.  ii.  4,  5.  The  name  is  variously  written 
Tercntuin,  Tcrentus,  and  Tarentutn. 


*  Livy,  ii.  5  ;  Dionys.  v.  13.  Sec  chap.  xi.  p.  263. 
7  l'liny.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  6,  11,  §  25  ;  GcIL  vii.  7. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  refer  to  the  Transtibeiinc 
Campus  Tiberinus. 
'  Livy,  xl.  45- 

*  Val.  Max.  loc.  cit.  ;  Festus,  p.  329. 

"  Livy,  iv.  25,  29,  vii.  20.  "  Ibid,  x.  19. 

Cic.  Ad  Att.  xiii.  33,  ch.  xi.  p.  268. 
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for  the  Flavian  Kmpcrors  to  build  the  Coliseum  and  Baths  of  Titus,  and  the  tide  of 
building  was  for  a  time  diverted  from  the  Campus  Martius ;  but  in  the  age  of  the 


TIIKATKR  W  MAKCfcl.U  S. 
(About  a  third  part  of  the  lo«cr  arcade  it  below  the  level  of  the  present  street.) 


Antonines  it  again  returned,  and  during  their  long  reigns  they  covered  a  large  space  in 
its  centre  with  temples  and  colonnades.    The  last  great  building  of  the  Cajsars  in  the 
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Campus  Martius  was  the  Thermal  of  Alexander  Scvcrus ;  and  the  same  Kmperor  also 
restored  the  Stadium  in  the  Piazza  Navona.  Distinctive  names  were  given  to  various 
parts  of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  especially  to  three  extensive  districts— the  Circus 
Flaminius,  the  Campus  Martius  proper,  and  the  Via  Lata.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
their  limits  were  not  strictly  defined. 

The  first  of  these,  the  quarter  called  Circus  Flaminius,  lay  just  outside  the  Carmcntal 
gate,  and  was  occupied  by  buildings  long  before  the  rest  of  the  adjoining        (>  uj 
plain.    It  appears  to  have  extended  northwards  nearly  to  the  theatre  of  FUmimu*. 
Pompeius,  and  eastwards  to  the  Septa  and  Villa  Publica,  and  the  boundary  Campus 
line,  so  far  as  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  defined  limit,  between  it  and  the   ■^''r''"s t">t*r- 
Campus  Martius  proper  was  probably  near  the  line  of  the  modern  Via  di  S.  Marco  and 
Via  delle  Bottcghc  Oscure.    Thus  the  Campus  Martius,  in  the  narrower  sense,  included 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  plain.    Strabo,  in  describing  the  Campus  Martius,  mentions 
two  Tri&ia,1  whence  a  Campus  Major  and  Campus  Minor  have  been  assumed  by  topo- 
graphers ;  and  a  passage  of  Catullus,*  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  Campus  Minor,  has  been 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view.    Hut  the  passage  of  Catullus  seems  more  probably  to 
refer  to  the  Martialis  Campus,  which  was  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Strabo  meant  to  denote  by  ak\a  TriSiov  the  Campus  Agrippa;,  a  name  given  sometimes  to 
the  central  part  of  the  Campus  Martius.1 

The  name  Via  Lata  appears  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Curiosum  as  belonging  to  the 
street  which  in  ancient  Rome  occupied  the  southern  end  of  the  Corso,  and 
the  flat  ground  to  the  east  of  that  street.'  The  same  name  occurs  also  in 
the  description  of  the  sites  of  several  ancient  churches  in  Anastasius'  "  Lives  of 
the  Popes;"4  and  it  was  still  current  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  time  of 
Lucio  Fauno.  the  topographer.*  The  district  comprised  under  this  name  may  perhaps 
be  supposed  to  have  extended  along  both  sides  of  the  Corso  as  far  as  the  Palazzo 
Fiano. 

The  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  are  still  standing  in  the  Piazza  Montanara, 
afford  us  a  fixed  point  from  which  to  begin  our  survey  of  the  region  of  the 
Circus  Flaminius.     For  it  appears  certain  that  the  ancient  half  columns,      y^"'//  '' 
arches,  and  other  ruins,  evidently  parts  of  a  semicircular  theatre,  which 
are  now  covered  by  the  Palazzo  Orsini  Savelli,  belonged  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus. 
Suetonius  distinctly  places  this  theatre  under  the  Tarpeian  hill,7  and  of  the  other  two 
stone  theatres  at  Rome  we  know  that  the  Pompeian  lay  further  north,  and  that  the  theatre 
of  Halbus  was  near  the  Ponte  Sisto." 

The  masonry  and  architectural  details  of  this  building,  though  corresponding  in  many 
respects  with  the  Coliseum,  are  more  carefully  worked,  and  show  an  earlier  and  better 
period  of  art.    There  had  previously  been  a  stone  scena  built  near  the  spot  by  /Emilius 

1  Strabo,  v,  3,  8.  *  Lucio  Fauno,  Ant.  di  Rom.  p.  130,  cd.  1548.  The 

*  Calull.  liii.  ilv.)  3  :  "  Tc  qa.vsivimus  in  Minorc  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  still  bears  the  name. 

Campo,  le  in  Circo,"  &c.  7  -Suet.  Caes.  44. 

1  Chap.  ix.  p.  220  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  8  :  m'JWAypur-  ■  See  below,  pp.  312.  316.     Auson.  Sept.  Sap. 

ircio*.                              *  Curios.  Urb.  Reg.  vii.  Prolog.  22:  " Cuncata  crcvit  hac  theatri  imtnanitas. 

»  Anast.  Vit.  Greg.  iv.  p.  339;  Hadr.  p.  266;  I'ompcius  hanc  ct  lialbus  et  Caesar  dedit  OcUvianus 
Bcn=d.  iii.  p.  401. 
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Lcpidus,1  which  was  perhaps  used  by  Julius  C;esar,  who  first  began  to  build  this  theatre. 
It  was  not  finished  until  the  year  13  H.C,  when  Augustus  opened  it,  and  named  it  after  his 
nephew  Mareellus.  son  of  Octavia.- 

In  the  time  of  the  Flavii  the  scena  was  rebuilt,  having  perhaps  suffered  from  the  fire 
which  burnt  the  Porticus  Octavia-  ;s  and  it  seems  to  have  again  required  repairs  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus,  who  is  said  to  have  wished  to  restore  it.4 

The  Curiosum  mentions  it  as  if  still  in  use,  and  states  that  the  number  of  spec- 
tators it  would  contain  was  20,000.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was,  like  all  the  other  great 
buildings  of  Rome,  turned  into  a  castle  by  Pietro  I.eone ;  a  nobleman  of  great  power  in 
the  time  of  Urban  II.  and  Pascal  II.,  and  celebrated  for  his  factious  violence.  The  shape 
of  the  building  was  thus  completely  altered.  The  great  family  of  the  Savelli  came  into 
possession  of  it  in  the  twelfth  century,  following  Pietro  Leone  ;  and  after  them  the  Orsini, 
whose  property  it  now  is/'  The  lower  stories  are  now  occupied  by  workshops,  small  wine 
vaults,  and  rag  and  bone  warehouses,  frequented  by  the  rustics  of  the  Campagna,  who 
are  usually  to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers  crowding  the  Piazza  Montanara  in  front 
of  the  ruin. 

From  the  piazza  two  rows  of  the  exterior  arcades  are  visible,  each  containing  twelve 
arches  and  thirteen  columns  of  travertine.  The  lower  arcade  is  now  buried  to  the  depth 
of  one-third  of  its  height  below  the  level  of  the  present  ground.  Its  half-columns 
are  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a  Doric  entablature  and  triglyphs,  and  are  surmounted 
by  a  low  attica  with  projecting  bases  for  the  half-columns  of  the  upper  arcade.  The 
height  of  this  upper  arcade  was  originally  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  lower.  It 
has  half-columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  carrying  a  simple  entablature  with  an  archi- 
trave of  three  projecting  ledges,  a  plain  frieze,  and  a  cornice  with  toothed  mouldings. 
No  actual  remains  of  a  third  arcade  above  these  two  are  now  to  be  found,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  one  existed  originally,  and  that  it  was  decorated  with  half-columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  Some  parts  of  the  substructions  of  the  seats  are  said  to  be 
still  extant  in  the  cellars  of  the  Savelli  residence,  consisting  of  diverging  walls,  similar  to 
those  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Coliseum.  By  means  of  these  the  ground  plan  of  the  cavca 
of  the  theatre  can  be  completely  restored."  As  there  are  no  remains  of  the  scena,  recourse- 
has  been  had  to  the  Capitolinc  plan  of  the  city,  upon  one  of  the  fragments  of  which,  partly 
restored,  the  name  Theatrum  Marcelli  is  legible.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  fragment,  because  the  inscription  is  turned  towards 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plan  to  that  towards  which  the  inscription  of  the  Basilica 
Julia  and  other  names  are  turned,  so  that  to  a  person  looking  at  the  plan  from  the 
western  side,  from  which  the  other  inscriptions  are  intended  to  be  read,  this  one  would 
appear  upside  down.7 

To  make  room  for  the  theatre  of  Mareellus  the  Temple  of  Pictas  was  removed,'  which 
1  I.ivy.xl.  51,"  ad  Apollinis."  Sec  pp.  306,  308,  314.     torn.  iii.  part  i. 

*  Suit.  Oct.  29;  Mod.  Ancyr.  tab.  tv.  20,  ctl.  *  (luuttani,  Roma  Dcscritta,  1805,  part  i.  pp.  Si 
Xumpt  ;  Dionys.  xliii.  49.  —  83. 

1  Suet.  Vcsp.  19;  Dionys.  Ixvi.  24.  7  Sec  Canina's  Map,  Krag.  xxx.,  and  Note  A  on 

'  Hist.  Aug.  Alex.  Sev.  44.  chap.  viii.  part  ii.  p.  198. 

*  Nibby.  Roma  noil'  Anno  1838,  Parte  ii.  Antica,        *  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  8  121  ;    Dionys.  xliii  49. 
p  595  ;  l'amlulpho  Pisa  no,  in  Murajori,  Rcr.  It.  Scr. 
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stood  iii  the   roruni  ;  )lit<  rium  ; 1   and  as  the-  tl  catre  belonged  to  the  ninth  region. 

which   was  outside  the  wall,  it  is  plain  that  the   b'orum  Olitorium  was 

.....  Ttmfitff 
just  outside  the  Servian  walls,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  river.      I  he  /,,.••. 

Temple  of  l'ietas  was  b-.:ilt  by  M.  Acilius  (ilabrto  in  the  year  n.c.  I. So,  and  h«-*», 
h  is  ben  m  irke  1  by  the  chroniclers  of  Rn  nan  art  as  having  contained  the 
lust  gilt  statue  ever  introduced  into  a  Roman  temple/    Near  it  and  also  in  the  Forum 
Olitorium  were  the    Temples  of  Spes  and  Juno  Sospit.v'     The  former  of 
these  w  as  built  by  M.  Atilius  Calatinus,  just  outside  the  Carmental  gate,  and  "'  -V-  • 

was  twice  burnt  down  am!  restored,  first  in  213  i:.<  ..'  ami  again  in  \.l>.  1  '"sJr''t7. 
The  latter  was  built  by  C.  Cornelius  Ccthegus  in  196  nr..  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Temple  of  Juno  Matuta  or  Mater  Matuta  inside  the  Carmental 
gate.'1     The  Temple  of  Spes  stood  nearer  to  the  gate  than  this  temple,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  fir*  which  in  r  1  ;>  i;c.  raged  from  the  Salime  across  the 
Forum  Boarium  reached  the  Temple  of  Spes.  but  not  the  other  neighbouring  temples.7 

Besides  the  above,  a  Temple  of  Janus  stood  in  the  Forum  Olitorium. 
Servius  confounds  this  w  ith  the  am  ii  nt  Temple  of  Janus,  built  bv  Ntimn  in  /^'"/,'"/ 
the  Argiletum  :  but  the  express  statements  of  Tacitus  and  Festus  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  sit  uat  ion. !- 

The  Church  of  S,  Nicola  in  Carcere.  which  stands  in  the  \'ia  della  Hocca  della  Verita, 
close  to  the  Piazza  Montanara.  contains  the  remains  of  two  or  perhaps  of      ciur.-h  <•.' 
three  temples,  which  may  with  much  probability  be  identified  with  some  of     s.  \„w.i  m 
the  above-mentioned.'1     Three   fluted  columns  of  travertine    with  Ionic 
capitals  stand  in  the  facade  of  the  Church  of  S-  Nicola.     Above  them  is  a  part  ol 
the  ancient  entablature,  and  in  the  room  to  the  left  of  the  portico  of  the  church  are 
two  more  columns  buiit  into  the  wall.    In  the  nave  of  the  church  on  the  left  hand  are 
rem  tins  of  the  eel  la  of  the-  temple  to  the  pronaos  of  which  the  five  columns  belonged. 
The  walls  of  the  cella  were,  as  has  been  discovered   by  excavations,  constructed  of 
travertine  blocks.    At  the  end  of  this  left  hand  wall  of  the  cella  there  stood,  before 
the  last  restoration  of  the  church,  the  remains  of  a  pilaster  of  the  Doric  order  with  an 
Attic  base,  and  opposite  to  this  pilaster  another  column.     The  position  of  the  above- 
mentioned  six  columns  shows  that  the  temple  was  of  the  form  called  pcripteros,  i.e. 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  colonnade 

In  the  right  hand  side  aisle  of  the  church  are  five  other  columns  built  into  the 
wall,  and  a  pilaster,  which  evidently  belonged  to  a  second  temple,  standing  side  by  side 
with  the  first.     These  columns  are  not  so  high  as  those  of  the  first  tempie  described, 

1  Varro.  L.  I  .  v.  f  146:  Livy.  xl.  34.    'Mu-  legend  "  I. ivy  call*  it  Juno  Sospiia  in  xxxii.  30,  but  M.i- 

df   the  d.-iughtir    supporting  her  father  with  her  tuta  in  Ft.ro  <  llitorio  in  xwiv.  53.    The  term  Forum 

milk  belongs  to  this  temple.  I'liny.  \  'v.  §  121  :  Kcstus.  Olitorium  is  probabb  used  somewhat  vaguely  in  the 

p.  2o<).     I  .ivy.  however,  gives  a  different  account  latter  passage, 

of  its  origin.    Another  temple  Of  shrine  of  l'ietas  "  I. ivy.  xxiv.  47.  xxv.  7. 

was  in  the  Circus  Flaminius  itself.    Jul.  (lbs.  1  14.  '  'lac.  Ann.  iu  44*    r'eslus,  p.  2S>.    Sen-.  Ad .  Kn. 

:  VaL  Max,  ii.  ;.  r.                '  !             1  vii.  607.    See  on  thi»  passage  of  Servius,  Jordan's 

♦  Cic.  Pe  Leg.  ii.  it,  28  ;  Livy,  xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7.  remarks  in  Hrrnics,  vol.  iv.  p.  233  :  and  Donali.  Pe 

:  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41) :  Dion  Cass.  I.   10.     Cic.  Pe  t  'be  Roma.  K65.  p.  212. 

Nat.  Pcor.  ii.  23.  calls  it  the  Temple  of  Fides  "  See  Canir.a  in  the  Ami.  tictr  hut.  1850.  p.  347  , 

probably  by  a  clerical  er-o'  Monumcnti,  ui'.  v.  lav.  wtv. 
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and  their  stylo  and  the  intervals  between  them  are  different.  A  portion  of  the  entabla- 
ture, which  is  of  a  simple  character,  still  surmounts  them.  Two  more  columns  of  this 
temple  are  to  be  seen  in  the  wall  of  the  house  which  stands  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  church. 
It  was  surrounded  with  colonnades  on  three  sides,  but  the  back  of  the  cella  was 
ornamented  with  pilasters  only. 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  church  are  six  more  half-exposed  columns,  and  some 
remains  of  an  entablature,  which  may  have  either  belonged  to  a  third  and  smaller  temple, 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  first,  or  may  have  been  merely  a  portion  of  some  other 
building. 

The  materials  of  which  these  buildings  consist  are  chiefly  travertine  and  peperino,  and 
their  different  style  shows  them  to  have  been  erected  at  different  times,  probably  during 
the  age  of  the  Republic.  It  is  commonly  assumed,  from  their  position  near  the  Theatre  of 
Marccllus,  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  above-mentioned  temples  of  Spes  and 
Juno  Sospita.  As  the  Temple  of  I'ietas  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  theatre,  wc 
cannot  suppose  that  w  e  have  here  any  part  of  it,  and  the  Temple  of  Janus  would  probably 
have  been  built  in  a  different  form.1 

It  is  recorded  by  Livy,  that  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  erected  an  equestrian  statue  near  the 
Temple  of  I'ietas.*  During  some  excavations  made  in  1808.  by  the  architect  Valadier,  the 
pedestal  of  an  equestrian  statue  was  found  in  the  small  piazza  opposite  to  the  Church  of 
6.  Njcola.*  It  appears  possible  that,  when  the  Temple  of  I'ietas  was  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  theatre,  this  statue  may  have  been  preserved,  and  set  up  here  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  original  site. 

In  the  street  called  the  Via  di  l'escaria,  which  runs  north-westwards  from  the  Theatre 
of  Marccllus,  stand  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  two  on  each  side  of  the  street  These 
formed  part  of  the  principal  entrance  to  a  colonnade  or  portico  ;  some  of  the 
'a  'l  'ua'  otncr  columns  of  which  can  be  traced  at  intervals  in  the  walls  of  the  houses 
further  on  in  the  Via  di  l'escaria,  along  w  hich  the  line  of  the  colonnade  ran. 
The  entrance  or  gateway  faced  towards  the  south-west,  and  over  the  arch  looking  into  the 
little  Piazza  di  Pescaria  will  be  seen  an  inscription  recording  its  restoration  after  a  fire  by 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla  (M.  Aurelius  Antoninus),  in  the  year  203  A.U.,  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  tribunitian  pow  er  of  Severus.  No  traces  can  be  found  of  the  erasure  of  Geta's 
name,  which  Caracalla,  as  wc  have  seen,  caused  to  be  effaced  after  his  death  from  all  the 
inscriptions  containing  it.'  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  originally  placed  here 
after  the  name  of  Caracalla,  since  Severus  was  careful  to  pay  equal  honours  to  both  of  his 
sons  in  all  respects.  The  whole  inscription  may  have  been  replaced  by  a  new  one,  or  the 
fourth  line  may  have  been  completely  effaced  and  altered.  As  it  now  stands  the  inscription 
has  been  restored  as  follows : — I. Ml'.  Caks.  L.  Sl'.PTIMIl.s.  SlA  I  Ki  s.  Pius.  Pkrtinax. 
Arc  Arabic.  Adiaiskxic.  I'artiuc.  Maximus.  Trib.  Potkst.  xi.  Imp.  xi.  Cos.  hi.  P.  P. 
1.1'  Imp.  Caks.  M.  Ai  rki.ii  s.  Axtoxinus.  Pius.  Flux.  Arc;.  Triii.  Potkst.  vi.  Cos. 

l'ROCOS.  PORTICUM   IXCKXIJIO  COXSUMPTAM  R !•'. S T IT U K R I ' X T. 

1  The  third  temple  may  have  been  the    Kdcs  4  Reber,  p.  209,  who  quotes  Guattanis  Mcmorie. 

Apollinis  Medici  mentioned  by  Livy,  xl.  51,  as  "post  Roina,  1816. 

Spei  ad  Tibcrim."  '  Sec  above,  chap.  mi.  p.  286. 

*  Livy,  xl.  U- 
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Theatre  of  Marcellus  vstage)  and  Porticus  Octavi/e. 
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The  pediment  and  tympanum  over  the  inscription  are  still  preserved,  but  two  of  the 
columns  below  have  been  replaced  by  a  hij^h  brickwork  arch,  probably  built  in  the  fifth 
century  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  earthquake  of  A.t).  442  ;'  and  this  arch  now 
supports  the  inscriptions  and  pediment.  Passing  round  again  into  the  street  Via  di  Pescaria. 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  interior  of  the  gateway.  It  consisted  of  four  columns,  placed  on 
each  side  between  two  anta:  or  projecting  piers,  ornamented  with  pilasters,  and  was  of 
larger  dimensions  than  the  colonnades  to  which  it  formed  the  entrance.  The  brickwork  of 
the  anta;  was  originally  faced  with  marble,  and  they  supported  arches  which  led  into  the 
colonnade  along  the  line  of  the  street.  The  bases  of  the  columns  arc  now  buried  in 
rubbish,  but  parts  of  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  which  are  of  a  simple  description, 
may  be  still  traced  over  the  front.  The  inner  side  of  the  gateway,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  columns  and  the  pier  which  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Via  di  S.  Angelo  in 
Pescaria,  has  been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  Church  of  S.  Michaele  Archangelo.1 
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HAM  OF  TEMPLES  IS    IKK  IMiRTICO  OF  OCTAVIA. 


If  wc  enter  the  street  last  mentioned,  the  capital  of  a  column  may  be  seen  on  the  right 
hand,  over  the  wall  of  the  yard  belonging  to  No.  12,  and  in  the  yard  itself  stand  three 
others,  with  a  portion  of  the  architrave  above  them.  Their  position  shows  that  they  formed 
the  corner  of  a  temple. 

There  is  ample  proof  that  we  have  in  the  ruins  just  described  the  entrance  gateway  of 
the  Port  icus  Octavia:  and  the  corner  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Regina.  For  Festus  states 
that  there  were  two  Octavian  porticoes,  one  built  in  honour  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  a  second  close  to  the  Theatre  of  Pompeius 

1  Sibby,  Roma  ncll'  Anno  1838  :  Parte  ii.  Antica,  »  The  Church  of  S.  Michaele  has  lately  f  1868)  been 

p.  604.  Muratori,  K.  I.  S.  torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  96  :  "Tani  restored,  and  the  two  other  columns  have  been 

tembili  terra-  motu  Roma  concussa  est,  ut  phniira.'  found  built  up  into  the  wall  of  the  church,  and 

axles  ejus  et  ardificia  corruerint."    Sec  the  woodcut  also  large  substructions  of  tufa.    Ann.  deli'  Inst 

wn  P.  3»9-  Uf'jS,  p.  108. 
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built  by  Co.  Octavius,  the  conqueror  of  IVrscs.1  The  site  upon  which  the  former  was 
IWiit*  *1  built  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  1'orticu.s  Metelli.  built  by 
4'. /».-.•«..       ()  .Metellus  Macedonicus,  propNBtor  in  14O  H.t".,  and  the  portico  of  Octavia 

was  .1  complete  restoration  of  this  by  Augustus.* 


Pliny  also  mentions  two  statues  of  Apollo  near  the  Purlieus  Octavi;e,  which  probably 
BtO  J  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  known  to  have  been  situated  outside  the  Porta  CarmentalLs. 

Kl'SlllS,  i).  17S.  Mull.  .  *  Wilt-ins,  i.  1  t,  3.  ii.  I.  :  :  t.ivy,  F.pit.  52  ;  Val  M  ix.  vH  1.  1. 
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between  the  Korum  Olitorium  and  the  Circus  Flamming1  Rat  t'ne  principal  evidence  is 
derived  from  tile  plan  of  Rome,  now  on  the  staircase  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  where  the 
whole  design  of  this  portico  is  laid  down,  and  the  temples  which  it  enclosed  arc  named. - 
We  learn  from  the  plan  that  the  portico  was  in  form  an  oblong  space  enclosed  with  colon- 
nades, and  that  the  ruins  now  remaining  constituted  the  principal  entr  nce  to  this  court  and 
to  the  Temples  of  Juno  Retina  and  Jupiter  Stator,  which  it  enclosed.  The  line  of  the  Via 
di  IVscaria  corresponds  to  one  of  the  shorter  sides  of  the  court,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
side  the  gateway  stood.  In  two  points  only  the  Capitol ine  map  fails  to  correspond  with 
the  actually  existing  ruins.  The  ant  e  of  the  gateway  are  not  represented,  and  the  corner 
column  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  is  omitted.  The  former  of  these  two. omissions  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  plan  was  probably  made  before  the  restoration  of  the 
portico  by  Severus  took  place,  and  that  the  ant.e  wjre  then  for  the  lirst  time  added  to  the 
portico.  A  fragment  of  the  p'an  itself  contains  the  iv.imes  of  Severus  and  Antoninus 
Caracalla)  as  the  reigning  emperors  at  the  time  of  its  execution.  The  omission  of  the 
corner  column  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  is  more  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  corner  columns 
would  be  the  most  important  in  the  whole  building,  and  this  omission  must  be  considered 
as  probably  a  mistake  made  by  the  carelessness  of  the  artist  who  executed  the  plan.4 

By  the  side  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  is  given  the  ground-plan  of  a  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  the  same  probably  with  that  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  the  work  of 
Hermodorus.4     Win  v.  however,  names  two   Laconian  Greeks,  Sauras  and    ^ '■■"/'■■'"/  7""" 

an  J  rfuftUr 

Batrachus,  as  the  builders,  and  tells  a  popular  legend  to  the  effect  that  these  A/'„,„ 
two  Greeks,  who  were  wealthy  men,  had  spent  a  large  sum  upon  the  temples, 
in  hopes  of  being  allowed  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  them.  As  they  could  not  obtain 
permission  to  do  this,  they  carved,  in  allusion  to  their  names,  symbolical  figures  of  lizards 
and  frogs,  which' might  be  seen  in  Pliny's  time,  upon  the  bases  of  the  columns.1  The 
absence  of  inscriptions  in  these  two  temples  is  noticed  by  another  writer,  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  ;  and  in  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  strange  hieroglyphics  on  the  bases  of  the  columns, 
we  may  look  for  the  origin  of  I'liny's  legend,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  historical. 

There  are  no  traces  of  such  figures  upon  the  bases  of  the -columns  now  extant  ;  but,  as 
I'liny  distinctly  affirms  that  they  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  we  must  suppose  that  none 
of  the  bases  which  bore  them  are  left  ;  and  this  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  has  completely  disappeared,  and  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Campitelli  stands  upon 


1  I'liny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  5,  4,  \  34;  Ascon.  ad 
Cic  in  toga  cand.  p.  go,  Orcll.  A  fragment  of  an 
ancient  calendar  preserved  by  Fabretti,  [use.  p.  455, 
gives  the  following  names  :  Apollini  Latome  ad 
theatrum  Marcclli,  Kclicitati  in  Campo  Martio,  Jovi 
Statori  Junoni  Kc^in^c  ad  circuin  I'laminiiim. 

2  See  chap.  viii.  part  ii.  Note  A,  p.  lu,8. 

'  See  Jordan's  article  in  the  Mmiatibeiieht  tier 
yieussisehen  .  \k,niemh\  lierlin.  1H67,  p.  53K.  Jordan- 
gives  other  instances  of  defective  execution,  espe- 
cially in  the  orthography  of  names. 

4  \'itruv.  iii.  2.  5,  ed.  .Schneider. 

*  Plin.  xxxvi.  5,  $  42;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  11,  3.  The 
capital   commonly  shown   in   the    Basilica  of  S. 


Lorenzo  with  frogs  and  lizards  in  the  voluUs  »a> 
supposed  by  Winckolmann  <  Kuvres,  ii.  p.  580  to  have 
belonged  to  this  temple.  Hut  I'liny  distinctly  says  that 
in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sutor  the  frogs  and  lizards 
were  upon  the  bases  spir;ej.  Kea.  111  his  notes  on 
\S  inckelmann, gives  it  as  his  upiiiion  that  the  column 
in  S.  Lorenzo  is  of  a  date  later  than  Augustus,  and 
cites  the  opinions  of  other  architects  to  the  same 
effect.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Porticu,  which 
adjoins  the  Portico  of  Octavia  there  were  in  Hel- 
lori's  time  a  number  of  tonic  columns,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  formerly  10  some  part  of  the 
temples  or  portico.  UellorL  quoted  bv  Wim  keltrunn, 
(oc.  c.t. 
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its  site.  Pliny  goes  on  to  remark  that  all  the  paintings  and  ornaments  in  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  were  appropriate  to  a  goddess  and  not  to  a  god ;  and  explains  this  by 
another  legend,  that  when  the  two  statues  wers  first  set  up  in  the  temples,  a  mistake 
was  made  by  the  porters  who  brought  them,  so  that  Jupiter's  statue  was  carried  into 
Juno's  temple,  and  Juno's  into  Jupiter's,  and  that  the  mistake  was  not  corrected  because 
the  deities  were  thought  to  have  thus  chosen  their  future  abodes  for  themselves.1 
It  may  be  concluded  from  this  that  the  two  temples  were  both  consecrated  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  year  1S0  I'.c.  M.  -Emilius  I.cpidus  built  that  of  Juno  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  made  by  him  in  the  Ligurian  wars,  but  it  is  not  known  what  was  the  origin 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.- 

A  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  built  by  O.  Cacilius  Metellus.  which  was  celebrated  as  the 
first  marble  temple  ever  seen  in  Rome.'1  Rut  this  cannot  be  identified  with  the  temple 
enclosed  within  the  porticoes  ;  for  Pliny  clearly  distinguishes  tile  ivory  statue  of  the  god  by 
Pasiteles,  in  the  Temple  of  Metellus.  from  the  statue  executed  by  Polyclcs  and  Dionysius, 
which  st<H.d  in  the  temple  where  the  interchange  of  statues  took  place.4  Resides  this, 
Pliny's  account  of  the  paintings  and  the  interchange  of  statues  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  any  complete  restoration  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Metellus.    It  is  therefore 

more  likelv  that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  built  by  Metellus  was  situated  else- 

where,  and  that  w  hen  Metellus,  in  the  year  B.C.  146,  built  the  original  Porticus 
Metelli,''  enclosing  the  two  previously  existing  Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  these  temples 
were  not  at  the  same  time  restored.  Rut,  however  this  may  have  been,  Augustus  replaced 
the  Porticus  Metelli  by  a  new  one  built  of  marble,  and  named  it,  after  his  wife  and  sister, 
the  Porticus  Livi.i-  et  Octavi.v."     He  also  restored  or  faced  the  two  temples  with  marble 

and  the  whole  work  was  adled  Opera   OctaviaV    In  the  Capitol ine  plan 
AWf  we  find  at  the  back    of  the   temples    the   outline  of  some  additional 

.s.  1"7'!')./,k!./.    buildings;  and  these  have  been   conjectured,  not   without  probability,  to 

be  the  ground-plans  of  the  library,  public  hall,  and  notaries'  offices,  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Pliny  under  the  names  Bibliotheca, 
Curia,  anil   Schola  Octaviiv." 

Few  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  Rome  were  so  rich  as  the  Porticus  Octavise 
and  its  twin  temples  in  masterworks  of  sculpture  and  painting.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter 
contained  a  celebrated  statue  of  the  god  from  the  chisel  of  Polycles  and  Dionysius;  that 
of  Juno  an  Tisculapius,  and  also  a  Diana  by  Cephisodotus,  the  son  of  Praxiteles,  who 
inherited  his  father's  talent."  One  of  the  most  elaborate  groups  of  Lysippus,  which  had 
been  executed  by  him  under  the  orders  of  Alexander,  containing  the  equestrian  statues  of 


>  Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  §  42. 
-  [.ivy,  xxxix.  2,  xl.  52. 

'  Vcli.  I'atcrc.  i.  1 1,  5.  Mommscn,  vol.  jjj.  p.  476, 
Kng.  trans,  book  iv.  chap,  xiii.,  is  mistaken  in  placing 
the  marble  temple  in  the  Portions. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  5.  j  35,  40. 

'-  Vcllcius,  i.  1 1,  3,  li.  t,  2. 

"  Suet.  Aug.  20,  ;  Ov.  Art.  iii.  391,  i.  (xj. 

'  I'lin.  xxxiv.  (1.  §  31,  xxxvi.  5.  j  15.  Augustus 
most  probably  built  the  Porticus  Octavta?  after  h  c.  2q. 


for  Vitruvius,  who  calls  it  Porticus  Metelli.  wrote 
after  the  assumption  of  the  title  Augustus  by  Octa- 
vian  in  29  B.C.  Dion  Cassius  places  it  in  n.C.  33  (xlix. 
43  .  Hut  the  library  was  certainly  not  dedicated  till 
after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  1;  c.  23.    Plut.  Marc.  30. 

•  Plut.  Marc.  30  ;  Suet.  111.  (Ir.  21  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
43,  lxvi.  24;  Plin.  xxxvi.  ?.  $  28.  xxxv.  10,  §  114. 
xxxvi.  5.  \  22,  29.  See  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

"  Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  \  24.  25. 
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twenty-five  Macedonian  companions  of  the  great  conqueror  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  was  brought  by  Metelhis  from  Dium  and  placed  in  front  of  the  temples.1  Upon 
the  Capitoline  plan  two  pedestals  are  marked  in  front  of  the  temples  within  the  en- 
closure, and  two  larger  ones  outside  the  gateway.  It  is  most  probable  that  so  large  a 
group  was  placed  upon  the  latter  pair  of  pedestals,  as  the  former  appear  to  have  supported 
single  statues  only,  lksides  these,  a  Venus  of  Phidias  and  a  seated  statue  of  Cornelia  are 
mentioned  as  "in  Operibus  Octavi.e."  2  In  the  Curia  of  Octavia  was  a  noted  statue  by  an 
unknown  sculptor,  of  Cupid  holding  a  thunderbolt  ; 3  and  in  the  Schola,  besides  a  number 
of  much  admired  works  by  unknown  sculptors,  was  a  large  group  of  Satyrs,  one  carrying 
the  god  Liber  upon  his  shoulders,  another  the  goddess  Libera,  while  a  third  was  endea- 
vouring to  soothe  the  cries  of  the  child-god,  and  a  fourth  presenting  a  bowl  of  drink  to 
his  companion.  Here  were  also  two  Aura:  spreading  their  robes  like  sails  to  the  wind/ 
and  above  all  the  famous  Thespian  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  "propter  quern,"  as  Cicero  says, 
"Thcspia:  visebantur,  nam  alia  visendi  causa  nulla  est."-'  The  Schola  was  also  orna- 
mented with  paintings  by  Antiphilus,  the  rival  of  Apelles,  among  which  was  his 
Hesionc  and  the  group  of  Alexander  and  Philip  with  Minerva." 

In  A. li.  So  the  celebrated  meeting  of  the  Senate  to  receive  Vespasian  and  Titus  on 
their  return  from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  Curia  Octavia:  ;  and  not 
long  afterwards  the  whole  of  this  splendid  enclosure  was  burnt  to  the  ground,"  and 
remained  in  ruins  for  123  years,  till  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  who,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  rebuilt  it.  The  famous  Mcdicean  Venus,  now  in  the  Tribune  of  the 
Uffi/.i  gallery  at  Florence,  is  said  by  Pietro  Santi  Hartoli  to  have  been  found  here," 
but  another  account  states  that  it  was  found  at  the  villa  of  Hadrian.  The  "orbis 
pictus"  designed  by  Agrippa  was  also  probably  kept  here"  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
ruins  were  known  by  the  names  Porticus  Scverini,  Templuin  Severianum,  Porticus 
/Fdis  Mercurii,  and  Porticus  Junonis  ad  Viam  Triumphalem."'  The  anonymous  writer 
of  Kinsicdlcn  omits  all  mention  of  them. 

The  Capitoline  plan  fixes  the  site  of  another  temple  in  this  quarter,  the  /F.des  Herculis 
Musarum,  built  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  probably  after  his  triumph  over  the 
,'Etolians  in  187  iu:.»    Fulvius  was  not  only  a  soldier  but  also  a  patron  of  ''Ffr'u"™''x 
literature  and  art,  and  a  friend  of  the  poet  Fnnius.1-    He  brought  a  number 
of  works  of  art  from  his  Grecian  campaigns,  and  among  them  some  famous  terra-cotta 


'  Arrian,  Auub.  ).  16,  4;  Veil.  i.  II,  3  ;  Plin. 
xxxiv.  8,  §64.  Canina  ir.  Hull,  dtlt'  InU.  1S49,  p. 
161  ;  1850,  p.  108  thinks  that  the  bronze  horse  and 
human  leg  and  foot  found  in  the  Vimlo  dellc  Palme 
in  the  Trastevere,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  belonged  to  this  ^roup.  The  Library 
seems  to  have  been  divided  like  the  Hibliotheca 
I'lpia,  into  two  compartments,  Greek  and  Latin. 
Fabretti,  I  user.  p.  337,  No.  506;  Orelli.  6270-73. 

♦  I'lin.  xxxvi.  5,  §  1 5,  xxxiv.  6,  §  31. 
'  Plin.  xxxiv.  6,  $  28. 

♦  Ibid.  §  29. 

1  Ibid.  §  22  ;  Cic.  In  Vcrrcin,  11.  lib.  iv.  $4,  135. 

♦  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  10,  §  114. 


7  Joseph.  Hell.  Jud.  vii.  5,  Mindorf .  Dion  Cass.  Ixii. 
24.    See  above,  chap.  iv.  p.  46. 

•  I"ea.  Miscell.  p.  crliii.  No.  Co.). 

»  Plin.  iii.  2.  §  17.  -md  Ritsrhl.  Khein.  Mas.  1842. 
i.  p.  506. 

">  Seethe  Ordo  Komanus.  the  Mirabilia,  Pogejo, 
and  Palladio. 

11  Livy,  xxxix.  1-5:  Plin.  xxxv.  10,  §  ( jf >  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  12;  Pint.  tj.  R.  j-j  ;  Scrv.  Ail  .tin.  i.  12: 
Pianta  Capit.  tab.  ii.  ;  Canina,  Pianta  di  Roma,  Ne. 
xxix.  See  Jordan,  MoiuUshericht  ii,r  prtussisihi n 
A  hut  1867,  p.  5 38. 

"  Cic.  Pro  Archia.  xi.  5  27.  The  Creek  name  was 
Hercules  Musagetes. 
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statues  of  the  Muses  by  Zeuxis.  ami  one  of  Hercules  playing  on  the  lyre,  from  which  the 
temple  thrived  its  name.1 

The  temple  was  restored  by  I..  Marcins  Phihppus.  the  stepfather  of  Augustus,2  ami 
was  surrounded  by  him  with  a  court  and  cloisters  like  those  of  the  Porticus 
jZ''  ".        Octavi.LY1  and  probably  closely  united  with  that  building.    Oa  the  Capitol  i  tie 
plan  the  name  given  to  the  whole  enclosure,  including  the  tw.i  porticoes,  is 
I'orticus  Octavi.u  et  Philippi.4     The  statues  of  I.:ber  l'ater,  Alexander  as  a  boy,  and  Hip- 
polytus  terrified  by  the  bull,  w..rks  of  the  gr.at  sculptor  An:  philus,  stex>d  in  court.'1 

The  Theatre  of  Rdbns.  which  was  place.!  s  i  near  the  river  tii.it  when  the  water  was 
high  it  c<>uld  only  be  approa  died  in  b  >  its,  probably  stood  at  a  s'.iort  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  Mu-agetes.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
'fiZt'i,'1'  m"<i(r"  Piaz-.a  Cenci*  For  although  we  liave  no  more  distinct  notice  ii> 
classical  writers  of  the  situation  of  this  theatre,  which  was  built  in  H  f.  13  by 
Cornelius  Halbus.  the  friend  of  Augustus,7  than  the  above-mentioned  fact  that  it  was  not 
far  from  the  river  bank,  yet  by  the  help  of  111  dia-val  allusions,  and  the  traces  of  a  large 
mass  of  buildings  near  the  Piazza  Cenci.  suliicient  evidence  may  b_-  c  die  te,l  to  show 
approximately  where  it  was  placed.  The  Regionarii  mention  it  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
ninth  region  ;  and  the  ( >rdo  Romuuis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  a  theatre  through 
which  the  Papal  processions  passed  in  turning  from  the  Via  di  Cacabcris  (Craticuiaj  into 
the  Via  th  11a  Regola  /  \\ enul.i  The  name  of  'I  heatrum  Antotiini  is  tin-re  given  to  the 
theatre;  and  the  same  name,  with  the  further  indication  that  it  stood  near  the  Pons 
Antoninus,  or  Ponte  S.  Sisto,  is  applied  to  a  theatre  in  this  quarter  by  the  author  of  the 
Mirabilia  Roma-."  Now  of  the  three  principal  theatres  at  Rome,  the  Pompcian,  the  Marcel- 
line,  and  that  of  Halbus,  the  site  of  the  second  is  well  ascertained,  and  the  ruins  of  the  two 
others  have  been  discovered  to  be,  the  one  near  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  and  the  other  at  the 
Palazzo  Cenci.  It  is  not.  therefore,  a  rash  assumption  to  sujipo.se  that  the  one  nearest  to  the 
river  of  the  two  last  is  the  Theatrum  Halbi.  The  name  Antonine  may  have  been  given  to 
it  on  account  of  an  inscription  recording  its  restoration  by  Severus  and  Caracalla.  after 
the  great  fire  of  v  |i.  So  in  w  hich  it  was  destroyed,"1  as  was  the  cast  w  ith  the  Porticus 
Octavijc,  w  hich  is  called  I'orticus  Severini  in  the  niedi.e-val  writers.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be- 
so  called  from  the  Pons  Antonini  ;  or  the  name  may  be  merely  an  ignorant  misnomer,  such 
as  abound  in  the  farrago  of  names  collected  by  the  authors  of  the  Mirabilia  and  Ordo. 

Near  the  Palazzo  Cenci.  in  the  Via  di  -S.  Maria  in  Caeaberis,  No.  23,  there  are  two  Doric 
columns  of  travertine  half  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  portion  of  entablature  above  them. 


1  I'lin.  xxv.  10,  i  >V.  :  I  >v.  Past.  vi.  Sir. 

:  Suit  Aug.  29  ;  liv.  fast.  vi.  700. 

5  Mart  v.  4-1,  12  :  "  \"iti-.,  evmeo,  porticum  f'lii- 
leipi.  si  tev.din:  lla.  11'..  -.  |»-i  "  1  h  Art.  ill.  107  . 
"  Kemii'a  proetdit  ii<  11  -issim.i  trio itstis  emptis,  proijne 
»:iu  alios  1  lfn  ;t  a  rt-  suo».  Nee  rubor  est  inline- 
p.ilam,  venire  vuKmus  1  l<  n:uhs  ante  ofuloB  vir^inc- 
uimpir  chonim."  C  bignons,  t)ic-  poet,  means,  were- 
-.old  near  tin-  Temple  of  lkreule-  and  the  Muse*. 

•  Pianta  C.ipit.  tab-  ii.  :  Canina.  xxix.  Canina  and 
K  b  r  both  «nt  an  imjerfect  representation  pf  the 


pi  or.    See  Jordan,  Monntih  ,',r  fi.-uK.uh.ii 

Ako,i.  iST»7.  p.  538.  ••  I'hn.  m>,  10.  \  114. 

1  Dion  C.1-.S.  liv.  2,  ;  Venuli.  Koma  Antira,  vol. 
ii.  p.  154  ;  Canina.  Indie,  p.  367, 

■  Suet.  Aug.  £>)  :  I'lin.  xxxvi.  7.  $  t„  ■  Dion  Ca»s. 
I  t 

"  Ord.  Rom.  in  Ni.iljiKoii.  Mils.  Ital.  ii.  p.  u6. 

•  See  above,  chap.  xi.  p.  zh\  M  ■rabdt.i  Konue,  rd. 
Part  bey,  |X(>o,  pp.  S.  >>. 

"'  Dion  Cass,  p.\i.  24.  The  Curiosum  estimate 
the  number  of  seats  as  t  1.5  to,  the  Notuia  30,0V 5. 
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and  between  them  an  ancient  brick  arch,  forming  tlie  entrance  to  a  stable.  In  tlie  interior 
of  the  stable  are  two  other  similar  arches  and  columns,  and  above  these  there  are  indica- 
tions of  an  upper  story.  Other  ruins  of  tlie  same  description  are  built  into  the  next  house 
(Xo.  22),  and  into  several  other  houses  near.1  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Bologncsc 
architect  Serlio  saw  more  ruins  here,  and  he  represents  in  his  sketch  an  upper  story  with 
Corinthian  pillars.  The  name  Crvpta  Balbi,  which  is  found  in  the  catalogue 
of  places  in  the  ninth  region,  has  been  given  with  much  probability  to  these 
ruins.  A  crypta.  or  cryptoporticus,  according  to  Pliny,  was  a  covered  corridor,  with 
windows  which  could  be  shut  or  opened  at  pleasure.-  Such  a  building  was  used  for 
exercise  in  wet  or  hot  weather.  Some  were  open  on  one  side,  others  closed  on  both  sides. 
A  cryptoporticus  of  the  latter  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Xero's  Domus  Aurea, 
under  the  Baths  of  Titus.3  The  building  in  the  Via  di  Cacaheris  appears  to  have  had  open 
arches  at  the  sides.  This  cryptoporticus  was  probably  attached  to  the  Theatre  of  Balbus, 
as  the  Porticus  I'ompeii  was  to  the  Theatrum  Pompeii ;  and  Venuti  thinks  that  it  extended 
along  the  back  of  the  scena,  and  that  it  was  intended  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  spec- 
tators, in  case  of  the  sudden  showers  of  rain  peculiar  to  the  Roman  climate.4 

A  considerable  number  of  buildings  in  this  quarter  were  grouped  round  the  Circus 
Flaminius,  ami  it  will  be  necessary,  before  attempting  to  define  their  situa- 
tions, to  fix  as  far  as  possible  the  position  of  the  circus  itself.    Unfortunately,     j  '-m,",',,- 
the  notices  we  have  about  it  in  classical  writers  are  very  scanty,  and  afford  us 
but  little  assistance.    Before  the  Second  funic  War,  the  Censor  C.  Flaminius  Ncpos,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  in  the  year  220  K.O,  constructed  a  circus,  and  also  the 
great  northern  road,  both  named  after  him  the  P'laminian.4    The  circus  was  in  the  Prata 
Flaminia,  also  called  the  Campus  Flaminius,  a  spot  which  had  been  frequently  before  used 
for  the  Ludi  Taurii  and  Apollinarcs,  and  also  for  assemblies  of  the  people  and  of  the  Senate, 
when  it  was  necessary  fas  in  the  case  of  a  Consul  holding  the  impcrium)  to 

J  /  ni/,t 

convene  them  outside  the  walls.8    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  site  of  the  lk> 


liiitt'.mit  or 


circus  must  be  sought  for  in  the  district  which  lies  between  the  southern  part 

J'lttmttiiHt. 

of  the  Corso,  or  Via  Lata,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  old  Flaminian 
road,  and  the  Tiber.  The  space  within  which  we  have  to  seek  is  narrowed  on  the  west  by 
the  known  positions  of  the  Porticus  of  Octavia  and  Philip,  the  Theatre  of  Balbus.  and  the 
Theatre  of  Pompey,  which  leave  no  room  for  the  circus  in  that  part  of  the  district  which 
lies  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  immediately  under  the  Capitol.  On  the  eastern  side, 
the  space  near  S.  Marco  and  the  Piazza  Venezia  was  occupied,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the 


1  See  Rcbcr.  Ruincn  Rnms,  pp.  220,  221  ;  Veutin, 
vol.  ii.  p.  154  ;  Cviima,  Indie,  p.  367. 

*  l'lia.  Hp.  ii.  17.  16  ;  v.  6.  27  ;  \  ii.  21,  2  ;  tx.  3,  3. 
Suet,  Cal  5S.  Caligula  was  assassinated  in  a  crypta 
leading  from  tile  palace  to  the  circus. 

*  Chap.  ix.  p.  232. 

«  Venuti,  vol.  ii.  p.  I  54.  The  name  of  the  street 
Cacaberis  or  Caccavari  has  been  derived  from  Cryp- 
ticula.  1  he  Mirabilia  calls  these  ruins  "  templum 
Graticule;"  Mirab.  Rom;e,  eil.  I'arthey,  p.  25,  "Ad 
Caccavarios  templum  Craticulc."  For  an  instance  of 


the  sudden  showers  of  the  Roman  climate,  see 
Story's  Roba  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  235.  The  scene 
there  described  was  doubtless  often  enacted  at  the 
theatre  and  crypta  of  Balbus.  Yitruvms,  v.  9.  says  : 
"  I'ost  scenam  porticus  sunt  constituend.e,  uti  cum 
imbres  repentini  ludos  interpellaverint  h.tbeat  populus 
quo  se  recipiat  ex  tlieatro  ;  choragiaquc  laxamentum 
habeant  ad  comparandum." 
J  Livy,  Iipit.  xx. 

4  Livy,  iii.  54,  63  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  I  54. 

S  S 
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Septa  and  Villa  Publics,  and  no  room  left  for  the  circus  in  that  direction.  Wc  should, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  it  in  the  quarter  traversed  by  the  Via  della  Hotteghe  Oscure,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  l'alazzo  Mallei.  The  circus  was  destroyed  before  the  ninth 
century,1  and  there  are  no  traces  of  it  left  to  guide  us;  but  before  the  erection,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  the  larger  houses  in  this  quarter,  some  few  ruins  appear  to  have  been 
visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  l'alazzo  Mattei.  These  are  described  by  Andrea  Fulvio 
and  Ligorio  as  having  belonged  to  the  Circus  Flaminius;  and,  according  to  their  account, 
the  length  of  the  circus  lay  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east,  and  reached  from  the  Palazzo 
Mattei,  where  the  semicircular  end  was  situated,  to  the  Piazza  Margana,  where  the  carceres 
lay.'-'  A  tower  now  called  the  Torre  Citrangole  was  once  called  the  Torre  Metangole,  and 
marked  the  spot  where  the  mct.e  of  the  circus  stood.1 

One  of  the  oldest  sites  near  the  Circus  Flami  nius  was  that  of  the  1  emple  of  the  Delphic 

Apollo,  called  in  early  times  the  Apollinare,4  and  probably  connected  with 
nT+i'T' ij!,. ■>,    tnc  I-110-'  Apollinares  held  in  the  circus.    This  temple  was  vowed  in  the  year 

430  ls.C,  dedicated  two  years  afterwards  by  C.  Julius,  and  restored  in  B.C.  350, 
a  singular  proof  of  the  very  early  influence  of  the  Greek  religion  and  culture  upon  the 
Roman  people.''  Asconius  describes  the  situation  of  the  temple  as  outside  the  Carmental 
gate,  between  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  Pliny  places  it 
near  the  Porticus  Octavuu."  We  may  therefore,  with  some  probability,  suppose  that 
it  stood  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  Many  important  assem- 
blies of  the  Senate  were  held  in  this  temple,  and  it  was,  apparently  from  its  antiquity, 
regarded  with  great  veneration."  The  procession  in  honour  of  Juno  Regina  began  its 
course  from  thence  ;  and  a  curious  statue  of  Apollo,  made  of  cedar-wood,  was  placed 
there  in  the  time  of  the  first  triumvirate,  by  Sosius,  prefect  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.'  A 
restoration  by  Coiistantius  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  in  Grutcr's  collection*  The 
statues  of  the  children  of  N'iobe,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles, 
stood  in  this  temple.1" 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Circus  Flaminius  were  also  the  Temples  of  Kellona  and 

of  Hercules  Custos  ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  Ovid's  description  that  they 
'f, stood  at  opposite  ends  of  the  circus.    We  are  told  that  the  Temple  of  Hellona 
//«Z/«o,"sL   was  within  hearing  of  the  Septa  and  Villa  Publica,  and  it  therefore  probably 

stood  to  the  north-east  of  the  Temple  of  the  Delphic  Apollo,  and  near  the 
carceres  of  the  circus  ;  while  that  of  Hercules  Custos  was  at  the  semicircular  end,  in  or  near 


1  The  Anon.  MS.  of  Kinsied.  misplaces  it  in  llie 
I'iaz/a  Navona.  Si  c  the  A  nu~  Jtthrku.  Iter  fur  Philo- 
lo^ie  inn/  PirJ.i^ngik,  1837,  ltd.  v.  lift.  I,  S.  132,  134. 

:  See  Nibby's  edition  of  Nardini.  Koma  Antica, 
vol.  lii.  p.  21.  where  Fulvio  and  l.i^orio  arc  quoted 
.it  full  length.  Jordan,  in  Hermes,  ii.  p.  412,  quotes 
C.rimaldi  in  Cod.  \  at.  1437.  as  a  confirmation  of 
Nibby's  statement  :  "  Ibique  "  near  the  Church  of  S. 
Lucia  "ecrnuntiir  magni  lapides  quadrat i  cinericii 
quoil  pcperimim  dicitur  fonc  e  minis  dicti  circi." 

1  Canm.i.  Indic.u.  p.  360. 

4  Livy,  iii.  63. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  25,  29,  vii.  20;  Mommsen,  Rom.  Hist. 


vol.  i.  p.  452. 

"  Ascon.  in  Cic.  in  tog.  cand.  p.  90  ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  5, 
*  34- 

'  Livy,  xxxiv.  43.  xxxvii.  58,  xxxix.  4.  xli.  17  ; 
Cic.  Ad  Ouint.  ii.  3,  3. 
*  Livy,  xxvii.  37. 

0  riin.  xni.  s,  28,  xxxvi.  5,  \  J3;  (;niter,  Inscr. 
xxxviii.  6. 

"  IM,n.  xxxvi.  5,  i  28.  The  group  of  N.obc  and 
her  children,  now  in  the  I'ftui  (Lillery  at  Florence, 
was  found  near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  cannot  with 
any  probability  be  identitied  as  the  group  spoken 
of  b>  I'lmy. 
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the  Piazza  Paganica.1  According  to  Livy,  the  former  temple  was  vowed  by  Appius  Claudius 
Caucus  in  n.c.  2y6.  Pliny,  however,  assigns  it  to  the  older  Claudius  Regillcnsis.2  This  was  the 
usual  place  outside  the  pomo-rium  for  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  was  therefore  sometimes 
called  a  senaculum.3  Behind  it  was  the  Columna  Bellica,  whence  the  Fetialis  threw  the 
spear  when  war  was  declared,  a  ceremony  kept  up  until  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.4 

The  name  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  Custos  has  been  often  given  to  some  ruins  in 
a  Carmelite  monastery'  at  No.  56,  Piazza  di  S.  Nicolo  a  Cesarini,  where  the  plan  of  a  round 
temple  has  been  discovered.    It  is,  however,  evident  that,  if  the  above  approximate  deter- 
mination of  the  site  of  this  temple  be  correct,  the  Piazza  di  S.  Nicolo  lies  too  far  north. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  ruins,  which  consist  of  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of 
tufa  covered  with  stucco,  and  some  portions  of  others  belonging  to  a  round  temple, 
the  ground-plan  of  which  may  be  traced,  they  must  probably  be  assigned  to 
a  small  and  unimportant  building  of  a  late  date.    Rebcr  conjectures  that  "ft 
they  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Bonus  F.ventus,  which  was  situated  near  the 
Thermit  of  Agrippa,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  adjoining  Portions  Boni  Eventus,  built  by 
the  prefect  of  the  city,  Claudius,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.5    As  there 
are  many  remains  of  the  Porticus  in  the  Via  della  Ciambella,  a  short  distance       7- ,.,,*/.•  ,t/- 
to  the  north  of  the  ruins  of  the  round  temple,  this  seems  not  unlikely.       /•;■»■/« »,i 
The  Temple  of  Fortuna  Fquestris,  dedicated  in  177  B.C.  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  ^"^'ru. 
which  stood  near  "  the  stone  theatre,"  had  been  destroyed  already  in  A.I).  22." 

Another  temple  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Circus  Flaminius  was  the  Temple  of 
Mars,  built  by  the  Greek  architect  Hermodorus  for  Junius  Brutus  Callaicus,  consul  in 
iu\  13S.  This  temple  contained  a  colossal  statue  of  Mars  by  Scopas,  and  a 
Venus  by  the  same  celebrated  artist.7  Canina  and  Urlichs  have  identified  a  T""' v'" '■ 
ruined  temple  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  S.  Salvatori  in  Campo  and  the  Via  degli  Speechi 
with  this  Temple  of  Mars.  The  ruins  are  not  of  much  im]K>rtance,  consisting  only  of  six 
broken  columns,  five  of  which  stand  in  a  line,  and  the  sixth  at  a  distance  of  a  dozen  yards 
from  them,  and  they  are  much  injured  by  violence  and  the  waste  of  time.  Whether  they 
stand  on  their  original  site  may  be  doubted.  At  all  events  the  conjunction  of  fluted 
columns  with  Tuscan  bases  would  seem  to  show  that  the  building  is  in  a  late  and  degraded 
style  of  architecture. s  W  hen  first  discovered  these  columns  were  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Porticus  Octavii,  which  Cn.  Octavius,  the  conqueror  of  Perses,  the  last 
king  of  Macedonia  in  i:.c.  167,  built  near  the  Theatre  of  Pompeius.9  Pliny  speaks  as  if  the 
peculiar  capitals  of  Corinthian  brass  which  it  contained  had  been  removed  or  replaced 
before  his  time ;  and  this  may  have  been  done  by  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  the  whole,  as 
recorded  in  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum.10 


'  Ov.  Fasti,  vi.  203—210.  Sec  also  Seneca,  Do 
Clem.  i.  12  ;  Liv  y,  Hp.  lxxxviti.  ;  l.ucan,  Phars.  ii. 
197  ;  Vat.  Max.  ix.  2,  l  ;  Mommsen,  Kom.  Hist.  vol. 
iii.  p.  341. 

»  Livy,  x.  19;  Plin.  xxxv.  3,  J  12  ;  Fast.  Yen.  iii. 
Non.  jun. 

■>  See  Becker's  Handb.  Note  No.  1280;  Fcstus, 
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*  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  205  ;  Dion  Cass.  1.  4,  lxxi.  33. 


J  Aram.  M arced,  xxix.  6  ad  fin.  ;  Rebcr.  p.  227. 

*  Vitruv.  iii.  2  3  Schneid.,:  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  71. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xx.xvi.  5,  |  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  hi. 
24,  lx.  5.  3  ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  860. 

s  Canina.  Indicaz.  p.  385. 

»  Livy,  xlv.  42  ;  Festus,  p.  178;  Veil.  ii.  1.  See 
above,  p.  308. 

,,J  Plin.  xxxiv.  3,  §  13  ;  Mon.  Ancyr.  tab.  iv. 
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There  arc.  however,  strong  reasons  against  the  identification  of  these  columns  with  the 
Portieus  Octavii.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  columns  of  a  portico  should  have  been 
placed  so  close  together  as  these,  since  Yitntvins  expressly  says  that  the  columns  of  a 
portico  were  always  to  be  separated  by  wide  intervals.1  Resides  this,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  hybrid  architectural  style  was  the  product  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  other  hypothesis,  that  the  ruins  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Mars,  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  above-mentioned  fact,  that  the  Temple  of  Mars  was  near  the  Circus 
Flaminius;  and  the  same  reason  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  Temple  of  Heilona,  which  have 
also  been  urged.  There  are  several  other  temples  named  in  classical  authors  as  situated  in 
the  district  of  the  Circus  Flaminius. 

Livy  mentions  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  Juno  Kegina,  the  latter  of  which  must  be 
T->«t!<i'>r     distinguished  from  the  temple  of  the  same  deity  in  the  l'orticus  Octavi;e 
/.»*"'•',  j"""    and  a  Temple  of  Neptune  is  named  in  an  inscription  and  in  a  passage  of 
V  «u!w        l'hny.-'    A  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri,4  some  baths  called  Halncai  Pallacina.-,  and 
/>i. ',<;//.',  >ittJ    a  Temple  of  Vulcan  were  also  in  this  district.4    There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
case  of  any  of  these  to  enable  us  to  fix  their  sites  more  exactly,  nor  can  the 
Ma a  r:  ,-/      locality  of  the  Portieus  Minucia  et  Frumentaria,  placed  by  the  Curiosum  in 
Frum.-Ht,»i.t.    the  Circus  Flaminius,  be  accurately  determined.   The  last-mentioned  building 
was  possibly  the  place  where  the  doles  of  com  were  distributed." 

Passing  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  Campus  Martins,  which  was  called  Campus 
Martins  in  the  narrower  sense,  we  find  upon  the  boundary  line  between  it  and  the  Campus 
Flaminius  the  ruins  of  a  vast  range  of  buildings,  the  Theatre,  Portieus,  Curia, 
n'm/'w'';  illul  I^omus  Pompeii.  That  these  ruins,  which  are  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
/'""'<".<"'"•••".  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle.  and  are  plainly  those  of  a  theatre,  belonged 
W  JhniH'.  (w  Theatre  of  Pompey,  is  clear,  if  the  proofs  already  given  of  the  situation 
of  the  other  two  theatres  in  ancient  Rome  be  admitted  as  sufficient.  The  place  was  so 
familiar  to  the  Romans  that  we  hardly  ever  find  its  locality  indicated  even  in  any  such 
general  terms  as  "in  Campo  M  irlio"  or  " juxta  Tibcrim,"  expressions  commonly  applied  to 
other  buildings  of  less  note  in  the  Campus  Martins.  A  passage  of  Pliny  clearly  shows  that 
it  was  in  the  Campus  Martins,  but  whether  the  name  is  here  used  in  the  wide  or  the  more 
restricted  sense  is  doubtful.7  It  seems  probable  that  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  stood  just 
upon  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Campus  Martius 
proper.  For,  as  Becker  has  shown,6  the  Villa  Publiea,  which  must  be  placed  near  the 
Pala/./o  Ycnezia,  is  mentioned  by  Varro  as  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Campus  Martius  ;9 
and  taking  this  as  our  starting-point,  if  we  draw  the  probable  boundary  line  from  thence 
to  the  river,  it  will  pass  nearly  through  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  and  Portico  of  Pompey. 
And  further,  the  gardens  and  a  house  of  Pompey,  besides  the  one  he  had  in  the  Carina-, 
were  attached  to  the  theatre  ;  and  these  can  hardly  have  been  built  upon  the  Campus 
Martius  in  the  time  of  the  later  Republic. 

1  Vitruv.  v.  i).  of  this  chapter. 

'  I.ivy,  xl.  52  ;  Jul.  Ol>s.  75  ;  K.)>t.  Amii.  Id.  Aug.  0  Livy,  iv.  12  :  Veil.  ii.  8.  3  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  5  84. 

J  C.rut.  I  riser.  31S.  $  ;  1'lin.  xxxvi.  5,  \  26.  *  t'iin.  xxxiv.  7,  18. 

'  Vitruv.  iv.  S.  4  ;  Fast.  Am.  Id.  Aug.  v  Handbtich.  pp.  1.24,  625. 

*  Fast.  Cap.  x.  Kal.  Sept.    See  Note  H  at  the  end  »  Varro,  K.  K.  iii.  2. 
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Thc  remains  wliicli  arc  now  left  of  these  celebrated  buildings  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
small  Piazza  of  S.  Maria  di  Grotta  l'inta,  behind  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 
They  consist  of  ranges  of  travertine  walls  converging  to  a  centre,  similar  to  those  still 
visible  in  the  interior  of  the  Theatre  of  Mareelius  and  in  the  Coliseum,  and  are  plainly  the 
remains  of  the  substructions  supporting  the  cavea  of  a  theatre. 

Further  remains  of  piers  and  converging  archways  of  peperino  are  visible  in  the  cellars 
of  the  adjoining  Palazzo  Pio  ;  and  daring  some  excavations  made  in  1S37  a  part  of  the 
outer  wall:;  of  the  tln-.it re  was  discovered,  with  Doric  half-columns  and  a  Doric  cornice. 
Most  fortunately,  the  ground-plan,  not  only  of  the  theatre,  but  also  of  the  whole  adjoining 
portico,  is  given  upon  some  fragments  of  the  Capitoline  plan. 

There  are  three  of  these  fragments,1  one  of  which  represents  the  cavea,  and  the  other 
two  give  plans  of  some  parts  of  the  annexed  porticoes.  The  two  which  are  marked  with 
asterisks  belong  to  a  later  restoration  of  the  plan,2  but  agree  sufficiently  wed  with  the 
older  fragment,  upon  which  the  word  "  hecatostylon "  partially  remains,  to  show  that 
they  refer  to  the  same  building.  On  the  plan  the  scena  of  the  theatre  is  represented 
as  ornamented  with  a  number  of  columns,  and  the  porticoes  communicate  with  it  at  tin- 
back  by  a  central  door  or  janus.  This  door  leads  into  a  large  space  occupied  by 
several  parallel  colonnades,  with  gardens  and  avenues  of  trees  between  them.  In  the 
centre  of  all  was  a  clear  open  space,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  broad  covered 
portico,  open  on  both  sides.  This  was  again  enclosed  by  another  extensive  double- 
colonnade  ornamented  with  niche-,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  fourteen  nations  con- 
quered by  Pompcy  may  have  stood  ;  whence  it  was  sometimes  called  "ad  Kationcs." a 

The  hrst  idea  of  building  such  a  theatre  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  Pompcy  by 
his  visit  to  the  theatre  at  Mitylene.  w  hither  he  went  after  the  Mithridatic  war.  to  be  present 
at  a  contest  of  rival  poets  held  in  his  honour.  Only  one  attempt  had  before  been  made  to 
build  a  permanent  theatre  in  Rome.'  The  Censor  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  in  the  year  15. C.  1  54.  - 
had  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  stone  theatre,  near  the  I.upercal ;  but 
the  Senate,  by  the  advice  of  Scipio  Nasica,  a  rigid  puritan  of  the  old  Roman  school,  and 
jealous  of  the  introduction  of  Greek  luxury,  ordered  it.  when  half  finished,  to  be  demolished, 
and  the  materials  sold.  The  same  decree  inflicted  penalties  on  any  one  who  should  either 
in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  its  walls,  venture  to  place  any  seats  for  spectators  at  tin- 
games,  or  sit  down  while  looking  on  at  them."  Tacitus  states  that  even  in  Pompcy 's  time 
the  conservative  Romans  retained  the  same  dread  lest  indolence  and  luxury  should  be 
promoted  by  the  construction  of  permanent  theatres  ;'  and  Tertullian  declares  that  Pompcy 
was  obliged  to  conceal  his  design  under  the  pretext  of  building  a  temple  to  Venus  Victrix, 
the  steps  of  which  he  so  contrived  as  to  form  the  cavea  of  his  Victrix  in  or  behind  the 


1  Nch.  II,  15.  16,  on  the  Capitoline  staircase  wall. 

1  Sue  chap.viii.  part  2,  Note  A;  Becker's  Handbucli. 
vol.  i.  pi.  4. 

'  I'lin.  xxxvi.  5,  f  41  ;  Suet.  Nero,  46. 

*  There  had  been  some  enormous  wooden  theatres 
before  this  lime.  That  of  Curio  is  well  known, 
which  was  double,  and  turned  on  lunges  so  as  to  form 
an  amphitheatre.    But  the  most  huge  «  as  the  wooden 


theatre  of  Scaurtis,  which  contained  80,000  seat-,. 
-See  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  15,  }  113  120. 

*  Livv.  Kpil.  48  ;  Veil.  i.  15  ;  Orosius,  iv.  21  ;  A  pp. 
Hell.  Civ.  i.  28  ;  Aug.  Ue  Civ.  1.  31. 

*  Val.  Max.  ii.  4,  2.  The'-  theatrum  et  proscenium 
ad  Apollinis"  mentioned  above,  p.  304.  was  probably 
only  a  stone  scena.    I.ivv,  xl.  51. 

r  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  20. 
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theatre.1    This  st  ems  hardly  probable  ;  but  that  there  was  a  Temple  of  Venus  cavea  is 
certain.    Another  account,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tiro,  Cicero's  frcedman  and 
™*«™Y>  ™»»  it  the  Temple  of  Victoria  ;  -  but  had  this  been  true.  Plutarch's 
story  of  Pompey's  dream,  in  which  he  tliou^ht  he  saw  the  Temple  of  Venus  in 
his  theatre  decorated  with  trophies  in  honour  of  Cesar,  the  descendant  of  Venus,  would  be 
without  meaning."-     A  slab  of  marble  was  found  near  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  di  Grotta 
l'inta  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  inscription  "  Veneris  Victricis."4    There  were  also 
chapels  or  altars  of  other  deities  within  the  theatre,  or  close  to  it.    Suetonius  speaks  of 
more  than  one  temple  raised  above  the  cavea,''  and  the  Fasti  mention  expressly  those  of 
Honor,  Virtus,  and  Felicitas  in  the  Marble  Theatre,"  a  name  which  Vitruvius  gives  to 
this  theatre  as  the  first  built  of  that  material.7 

The  exact  position  of  this  Temple  of  Venus  Victrix  with  respect  to  the  theatre  is  difficult 
to  determine.  No  traces  of  it  appear  in  the  Capitoline  plan,  for  the  double  row  of  columns 
•a Inch  is  there  traced  at  the  back  of  the  cavea  belonged  to  a  porticus,  and  not  to  any  part 
of  a  temple.  It  was  most  probably  a  small  temple  or  shrine,  and  was  placed  in  the 
orchestra,  where  the  thymele  of  the  Mytilen.van  theatre  would  have  stood. 

Pompey  opened  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  in  his  second  consulate,  55  is.c.  ;s  but  it  was 
not  quite  completed  at  that  time,  for  we  find  that  a  grammatical  controversy  arose  as  to 
the  wording  of  the  inscription,  whether  it  ought  to  be  written  "consul  tertio"  or  "consul 
tertium,"  and  that  Cicero  cut  the  knot  by  recommending  that  Pompey  should  write  the 
numeral  abbreviated,  "  tert."  "  The  third  consulship  of  Pompey  was  in  H.C.  S-,  so  that  three 
years  probably  elapsed  between  the  first  opening  and  the  completion.  A  grand  entertain- 
ment was  given  on  the  occasion,  including  gymnastic  and  literary  contests,  and  wild  beast 
shows,  at  which  five  hundred  lions  were  killed,  and  some  elephants  were  hunted,— "a  most 
astounding  spectacle,"  says  Plutarch.10  In  carrying  out  this  grand  design,  Pompey  was 
assisted  by  his  freed  man  Demetrius,  who  had  amassed  immense  riches  during  his  master's 
campaigns,  and  took  this  opportunity  of  paying  his  acknowledgments  to  the  author  of  his 
wealth.11  The  capabilities  of  the  theatre  must  have  been  very  great,  nor  need  we  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  it  contained  .50.000  seats,12  for  the  remaining  fragments  show  that  it 
comprehended  the  whole  space  between  the  Via  de'  Chiavari  (which  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  line  of  the  scena),  the  Via  di  Giubbonari,  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  and  the  Via  del  Paradiso. 
Eastwards  from  the  Via  de'  Chiavari  stretched  the  long  ranges  of  colonnades  of  which  the 
Capitoline  plan  gives  the  outline,  and  beyond  them  the  Curia  and  a  temple,  with  a  variety 
of  offices  and  shops,  as  far  as  the  Via  di  Torre  Argentina,  including  the  modern  Teatro 
Argentina  within  their  compass. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  colonnades  from  the  theatre  was  by  the  door  called  the 
Regia,  in  the  centre  of  the  scena,  which  led  under  a  marble  janus  or  archway,  represented 


1  Tertull.  De  Spect.  10  ;  I'lin.  viii.  7,  7,  ?  20. 

-    '  ,dl  t,  7. 

3  Plutarch.  Pomp.  OS. 

4  Canina,  Indie,  p.  370;  Fauno,  Ant.  di  Koma, 
1548,  p-  141. 

a  Suet.  Claud.  31. 

"  Fast.  Amit.  Prid.  Id.  Aug. 


*  Vitruv.  iii.  2  f3  SchnridA 

*  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  38  ;  Plutarch,  Pomp.  52;  Veil. 
1  : 

*  Cell.  x.  1,7.  -Sec  below  on  the  Pantheon,  p.  327. 
'"  Plut.  Pump.  52. 

11  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  38. 

'-'  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  24. 
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in  the  Capitolinc  plan  by  two  curved  lines.  Over  this  janus  the  statue  of  Pompey,  which 
previously  stood  in  the  Curia,  was  placed  by  Augustus.'  The  rectangular  court  into  which 
this  led  was  divided  into  three  long  parterres  by  two  porticoes,  and  these  parterres  were 
planted  with  avenues  of  plane-trees,  among  which  a  number  of  fountains  cooled  the  air,  and 
bronze  or  marble  figures  of  wild  animals  were  tastefully  arranged.-  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Crypta  Halbi  before  mentioned,  the  colonnades  served  as  a  place  of  shelter  in  case  of  rain, 
and  were  useful  for  marshalling  the  long  processions  which  sometimes  marched  across  the 
Roman  stage.3  Round  the  sides  of  the  rectangular  court  were  other  colonnades,  with 
niches  and  statues,  but  no  distinctly  separate  annex  can  be  traced  to  which  the  name 
Hecatostylon,  found  in  the  Capitolinc  plan  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
Porticus,  can  be  assigned.  It  seems  most  probable  that  this  name,  JA"'l'",-i/o»- 
alluded  to  by  Martial,  and  quoted  by  Hieronymus,4  was  applied  to  the  whole  series 
of  colonnades  comprised  in  the  Pompeian  buildings,  and  that  it  was  synonymous  with 
Porticus  Pompeii. 

The  Curia  Pompeii,  rendered  famous  in  the  world's  history  for  the  assassination  of 
Caesar.''  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Porticus,  and  probably  upon  the  south 
side,  for  the  fragments  of  the  Capitolinc  plan  show  that  it  did  not  stand  upon  the  north 
side,  while  at  the  eastern  end  the  ruins  of  the  round  temple  in  the  Piaz/a  di  S.  Nicolo 
hardly  afford  room  for  so  large  a  building."  The  Curia  was  of  the  form  called  an  Exedra, 
or  hall  furnished  with  seats,  and  was  decorated  with  pictures  of  Cadmus  and  Europa  by 
Antiphilus.  and  with  a  large  piece  by  Pausias,  representing  a  sacrifice  of  oxen,  and  with  the 
statue  of  Pompey,  at  the  foot  of  which  Caesar  fell.7 

After  C;e>ar's  death  the  Curia  was  burnt,  the  spot  declared  to  be  a  "  locus  scelcratus," 
and  the  statue  removed  by  Augustus,  who  placed  it  above  the  janus  of  the  Porticus,  as 
previously  mentioned. s  At  a  short  distance  from  the  Porticus  was  the  house  of  Pompey. 
which  was  of  no  great  size  or  splendour,  and  but  little  better  than  his  former  residence 
in  the  Carina-  ;  so  that,  says  Plutarch,  the  next  owner  who  succeeded  him,  on  taking 
possession,  inquired  in  astonishment,  "where  the  great  Pompey  could  have  dined." u 

August  us  restored  the  theatre  at  great  cost,  and  took  credit  to  himself  for  not  having 
replaced  Pompcy's  name  by  his  own  in  the  dedicatory  inscription.10  In  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  it  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  that  emperor,  who  had  no  taste  for  building,  restored 
the  scena  only,  and  Caligula  afterwards  completed  the  undertaking."  Claudius,  we  arc 
told,  replaced  the  name  of  Pompey,  which  Caligula  had  removed,  in  the  inscription,  and, 


1  Suet.  Oct.  31.  The  name  Regia  given  to  the 
central  door  of  the  theatre  has  strangely  puzztcd  the 
commentators  on  Suetonius,  who  think  that  it  refers 
to  a  basilica  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

3  Mart.  lii.  it),  ii.  14.  9,  10,  v.  10.  ;  ;  Propert.  iii.  30, 
11  et  seq.;  Ov.  Art.  i.  67.  Cf.  Mart.  xi.  47.  3.  This 
avenue  w.is  li\<|ucntly  used  as  a  promenade,  Cic.  L)e 
Fato.  C.  4. 

1  Vitruv.  v.  9.    They  contained  paintings.  See 
l'lin.  xxxv.  9.  5  59, 
1  Mart.  ti.  14.  Hi.  19  ;  Hieron.  Chron.  ed.  Roncalli, 

.. 

1  Plut.  C.es.  66  ;  Ov.  Mel.  xv.  Sol. 


*  See  above,  p.  315. 

7  Pint.  linn.  14;  Plin.  xxxv.  10.  §  114.  11,  §  120  ; 
Cic,  De  Div.  ii.  9.  §  23. 

*  App.  P..  C.  ii.  147  :  Suet.  Ca-s.  88,  Aug.  31. 
The  statue  of  Pompey  now  in  the  Palazzo  Spada  was 
found  in  the  Palazzo  della  Cancellaria,  close  to  the 
Campo  di  Fieri.  See  I'ea,  p.  lxviii.  57,  who  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  discovery.  Dion  Cassius  says 
of  the  Curia:  lawpnv  i%  <'<po&ov  fiiTiamiaaav,  xlvii.  19. 

»  Plut.  Pomp.  40. 

"'  Mon.  Ancyr.  iv.  cd.  Zumpt. 

"  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  72,  vi.  45  ;  Suet.  Cal.  21. 
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with  the  pedantry  for  which  he  was  noted,  erased  the  word  "tert."  and  inserted  "iii."  in 
its  place.1 

It  was  in  this  theatre  that  Nero  gave  the  grand  entertainment  to  Tiridatcs,  called  his 
"  golden  day,"  on  which  occasion  not  only  the  secna,  but  the  whole  interior  of  the  theatre 
and  its  furniture  was  covered  with  gilding,  and  a  purple  velarium  stretched  over  it,  upon 
which  Nero  himself  was  represented  driving  his  chariot,  in  the  character  of  the  Sun-god, 
with  golden  stars  glittering  around  him.-  The  scena  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  in  A.D.  So. 
but  restored  again  by  Vespasian."  Two  other  conflagrations  and  restorations  are  recorded 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  one  in  the  reign  of  Philippus  in  2.)Q  A. P.,  and  a  second 
in  that  of  Diocletian.'  An  inscription  was  found  in  the  Via  de' Chiavari  in  1551,  which 
commemorates  the  restoration  of  one  of  the  colonnades  under  the  name  of  Jovius,  a  title 
which  Diocletian  often  assumed,  and  in  the  time  of  Atnmianus  Marcellinus  the  theatre 
could  still  be  reckoned  among  the  titifiihilia  /trfa's/  Another  inscription,  given  by  the 
anonymous  writer  of  the  Einsiedlen  MS.,  records  a  rebuilding  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
about  A.I>.  305/'  At  the  time  the  Notitia  was  compiled,  the  number  of  seats  had  diminished 
from  40,000.  as  given  by  l'liny.  to  27.5 So.  or  even  less;  and  the  theatre  was,  therefore, 
probably  in  a  ruinous  state  when  the  last-mentioned  restoration  took  place. 

The  building  naturally  .suffered  much  in  the  Gothic  wars,  and  we  find  that  it  was  again 
restored  by  Symmachus  in  the  time  of  Thcodorkv  after  which  it  is  mentioned  under  the 
right  name  of  Theatrum  l'ompeii,  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  Kinsicdlen,  in  the  ninth, 
and  the  Ordo  Romanus  in  the  twelfth  centuries  ;  but  in  the  thirteenth  the  Orsini  family  had 
occupied  it,  anil  >o  changed  the  building  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 
is  called  in  the  Mirabilia  Palatium  Pompeii.*  The  Florentine  Poggio  saw  the  ruins  of  the 
outer  wall  still  standing  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  the  name  of 
Pompey  was  then  no  longer  connected  with  them,  until  Marliani,  Fulvio,  and  Fauno,  the 
topographers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  revived  the  right  designation."  Canina,  in  his  work 
on  ancient  architecture,  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  ruins 
now  left,  and  it  is  from  him  that  most  of  our  information  is  derived.'0 


1  Dion  Cass,  K.  (<  ;  OH.  x.  1,  0. 

-  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  6  ;  1  'tin.  Nat.  I  list,  xxxiii.  3,  \  54. 

*  Dion  C.is--.  I\vi.  24  ;  Suit.  Wsp.  S. 

*  Htcr.  Cliron.  ctl.  Ronc.illi.  i.  475-  ?47  ;  Hist. 
An),'.  Carinus,  19. 

1  tirut.  Inscr.  j>.  cxi.  6  ;  Aur.  Victor  C.is.  30,  1S.33. 
40,  1  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  10. 

«  Mabillon,  Vet.  An.  vol.  iv.  p.  497.  Paris,  1685  ; 
Hand  \nArMv  fur  Phil,  uml  t\r,i.  1X37.  lid  v.  Hit. 
1,  S.  u6.    The  inscription  has  heen  restored  by  Th. 


Mommsen,  Kp.  An.  14;  Hcrichtc  der  K.  S.  Gcsell. 
1X50,  S.  307. 

r  CasNiiHl.  Var.  iv.  51  ;  Donati,  p.  293. 

"  Mirabilia  Koni.e.  ed.  Paithey,  p.  5. 

n  Fauno,  Ant.  di  Koina,  I  548,  p.  140  ;  Fulvio.  Ant. 
ill  Roma.  1588,  p.  117;  (lamucci.  Ant.  di  Roma, 

I  ,('•:).  1.1.  p.  I45. 

'"  Canina,  L'Architcttura  Antica,  Scz.  iii.  Parte  ii. 
cap.  6,  p.  341. 
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Nun.  A,  p.  310.—  IV.kTuo  ui  Oltavia. 

The  excavations  c  arried  on  in  1M1  by  Pellegrini  and  Contigliozzi  estal)lishc<i  the  following  limits 
for  the  Portico  of  Ottavia  (see  Anrtali  JelF  Institute,  1S6.S,  p.  108): — 

1.  The  southern  corner  of  the  rectangle  was  tMCiij»i<xl  by  a  quadrifrontal  archway  (Janus 
Ouadrifrons),  and  this  was  situated  near  No.  4  in  the  Via  della  Catena  di  Peschcria.  From  this,  the 
south  western  side  of  the  portico  ran  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  street  till  it  reached  the  gateway 
to  which  the  present  niins  belong  near  the  Oratory  of  S.  Angelo.  The  western  corner  of  the 
portico  was  aUo  funned  by  a  <|uadril'rontal  archway. 

The  north  western  side  passed  through  the  Church  of  S.  Ambrogio,  a  little  below  the  high  altar, 
and  then  skirted  the  Palazzo  Righetti  near  the  Piazza  dt  S.  Caterina  de'  Funari.  where  it  joined  the 
northeastern  and  shorter  side.  In  this  side  there  was  a  pediment  supported  by  pilasters  cor- 
responding to  the  gateway  on  the  opposite  side,  but  not  containing  a  real  entrance.  This  stood 
near  the  angle  of  the  Palazzo  Cavaletti,  in  the  Via  de*  Dclphini.  The  eastern  angle  was  near  the 
Palazzo  Capi/m  chi.  and  the  south  eastern  side  passed  close  to  the  convent  of  monks  of  the  order 
of  Madre  di  I  Jin,  attac  lied  to  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Portico  in  the  Piazza  di  Campitelli. 

1.  The  three  composite  columns  of  marble  which  still  stand  in  the  house  No.  11  in  the  Via  di 
S.  Angelo.  in  Peschcria,  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Juno,  and  stood  at  the  western  angle  of  that 
temple. 

3.  The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  are  hidden  under  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Portico, 
and  the  street  which  is  now  called  Via  della  Tribuna  di  Campitelli  occupies  the  line  of  the  interval 
between  the  two  temples.  A  |>art  of  one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  rises  a  little- 
above  the  ground  at  the  corner  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Portico. 

4.  The  S»  hool  or  Academy  of  Augustus  was  behind  the  temples,  and  stood  near  the  centre  ol 
the  Via  della  Tribuna  di  Campitelli.  The  back  of  this  formed  a  part  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
Portico.  The  Curia  stood  behind  the  Schola.  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  plac  ed  the  libraries  of 
Creek  mi  I  Latin  book'.. 


N 1  n f  B,  p.  3 1 6. —The  Hum  4  Pu.iuin  e. 

Cic,  Pro  Rose  io  Am.  vii.  |S,  has  "occ  iditur  ad  B,t/nt-as  /WAt.inu:  de  cena  rediens  S.  Rose  ins.  ' 
The  topographers  have  altered  this  to  -  Palatums,"  but  without  authority. 

"Vicus  Pallac  ime"  occ  urs  in  a  fragment  of  the  same  oration  (p.  436,  Orelli),  and  in  an  inscription 
('De  Rossi,  In  sc.  Christ,  i.  p.  62),  and  in  the  name  of  the  Convent  S.  Lorenzo  in  Pallarinis 
(Martinelli,  Roma  Sacra,  p.  364).  This  convent  can  be  proved,  by  passages  in  the  "Liber  Pontiti- 
calis,"  to  have  been  between  S.  Marco  and  the  Ghetto  (Lib.  Pontificalis,  Hadr.  i.  c.  94  ;  Benedict  III. 
c.  23).  It  was  replaced  by  S.  Caterina  ai  Funari  (Bunsen.  Beschr.  iiL  3,  p.  516),  near  the  Palaz/o 
Mattei  and  the  Piazza  Serlupi,  or,  as  Zangemeistcr  thinks,  near  the  Piazza  del  Gesii.  The  name 
"  Vicus  Pallacinx-"  must  be  a  corrupt  mediaeval  I-itm  expression  for  Vicus  Pallacinarum,  like  Vims 
Caput  Africa?  for  Vit  us  Capitis  Africa;  (Nuove  Mem.  S.  231).  See  Jordan  in  Heimes,  ii.  pp. 
;ft.  413.  and  Zangemeistcr.  id.  p.  4-0. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PART  II. 

THE  CAMPUS  MARTI  US  AND  THE  VIA  LATA. 


i  VMIts  MART  It's  PROPER:  TUT  SEPTA  —  ARt  It  OK  cl-tl  IHI'i  -VILLA  I'l'lH.H  A  —  TEMPI. I  s  of  IMS  AM)  SERAPIS — 
TEMPLE  oE  MINERVA  CHAI.IIDICA — T  UKRM.f  V'.RIPPI. — THE  PAN!  II  EOS — CAMPUS  AC.KII'I'  1  —  PORT  ICls  lx>I_F 
PORTICt'S  Ll'Rol'.l  -  PORITCI  S  \lps\NIA  PIRIlllToRICM  posU>ON|l.'M(  OR  FOR  I  Id.  s  N  I  ITC  N 1 —  BASILICA 
NIT  IT'  M  —  R  t  IN  IN  Till  PIA/7A  1)1  ITE1  RA — TEMPLES  (II  MARCIANA  AND  HADRIAN  —  PORTIC  ts  MKIlAl'.RI  — 
BASILICA  MATIPI.L  BASILICA  MAKCLVN  L--  C.NoMON  oltl  I  IsK  I  II.I  AR  OK  ANTONINI  S  I  II'-.  IEMPI.K  AND 
I'll  LSK  of  VI.  Al*  RELICS  — ARCH  OK  M.  ACRELIfS  STAMI'M  Al  l  X \NPR1NI  M  (PIAZZA  N  AVON  X )  -..hEl'M  — 
THERM L  NI'-RON  IAN  V  -THERM  t  ALEXANDRINE—  ARt  II  OP  T I  RERI  t:  S —  ST  A  HI'  1  A  »' Ac  I'loSPM- TEMPLES  OK 
I  ARES  FERMARINI  AND  JCM'RNA  VIA  H  CTA  poRTin  s  FI.AM1  N I A  AIT  VRs  OK  KoRTl'N  A  RIDIX  AND  PAX 
—  AM  I'll  I  I  II I  A  IKE  ol  >  I  A  II I  It's-  PR.l  DIA  .EMILIANA  --MA1SOI  EI'M  Ol  AVIH  SI  I  S  — IS1E1NA  CfsAKCM.  VIA 
LATA:   NAME  OK  VIA  LATA  — ALTAR  OF  MARS     ARCHES  OE  AOL  A  VIEC.O  -TOMB  OK  111  Bl  ].t  S— TEM  PIE  OF  SOT. 


"  I'tDfcclo  mcetwlia  puniunt  luxum,  ncc  laracn  cffici  potest  ut  inun-s  aliquid  ipxi  hotiiine  nu.ruliu*  cm;  inli-llcg.ml  " 

I'LINV,  Xat.  /ft.t.  xvxvi.  15.  §  I  la 


'J^HF.  Theatre  of  Pompcy  and  the  adjoining  public  buildings  stood,  as  we  have  seen, 
upon  the  verge  of  the  Campus  Martius  proper.    Upon  the  description  of  that  part 
of  the  Campus  we  now  enter.    It  is  separated  from  the  region  of  the  Via 

\t,»uuT«r<«r  ^ata  00  l'lc  cast  l',e  'on8  straib'»t  street  of  the  Corso,  and  extends 
northwards  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  where  the  Pincian  approaches  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  Several  great  and  complex  masses  of  buildings,  all  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
age,  were  spread  over  this  quarter,  and  covered  at  least  three-fourths  of  its  surface. 
In  the  south-eastern  part,  near  the  Piazza  of  S.  Marco,  a  large  space  was  occupied  by  the 
Septa  anil  Villa  Publica.  Hcyond  these  to  the  north-west,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
central  portion  of  the  district,  were  the  colossal  buildings  of  Agrippa,  grouped  round  the 
Pantheon.  On  the  west  of  these  stood  the  Stadium  Alexandrinum,  now  the  Piazza 
Navona,  and  on  the  north-east  the  colossal  pillar  of  Marcus  Aurelius  formed  the  central 
point  of  a  great  group  of  buildings  erected  by  the  Antonines.  At  the  northern  end  stood 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  near  it  the  Ustrina  Ciesarum.  Accordingly,  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  Campus  between  the  Piazza  Navona  and  the  Tiber  was  still  left  in 
Imperial  times  as  open  ground  for  the  military  and  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Roman 
youth,  which  were  patronized  by  the  Emperors,  following  the  example  of  Augustus, 
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long  after  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  city  had  devolved  their  real  military  duties  on 
foreign  legionaries.1 

The  site  of  the  Septa  is  determined  by  a  most  valuable  notice  in  Frontinus,  who  states 
that  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  ended  near  the  front  of  the  Septa.  This  ^ 
aqueduct  now  ends  at  the  Fontana  Trevi,  but  was  formerly  carried  across  the 
Via  Lata  to  supply  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa  near  the  Pantheon.'-  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  the  foundations  of  the  arches  by  which  it  was  carried  over  the  Via  Lata 
somewhere  on  the  line  between  the  Fontana  Trevi  and  the  Pantheon.  And  exactly  in 
this  direction  a  discovery  of  part  of  the  aqueduct  itself  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  during  some  excavations  opened  in  front  of  the  Church  of  S.  Ignazio. 
The  ruins  then  found  belonged  to  an  archway  including  three  arches,  a  larger  between 
two  smaller  ones,  which  were  plainly  intended  to  carry  the  aqueduct  over  a  street  parallel 
to  the  Via  Lata  or  Corso.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  huge  leaden  pipes  for  conveying 
the  water  were  found.3 

In  the  same  line  between  the  Fontana  Trevi  and  the  Pantheon  another  arch 
was  also  found  at  the  same  time  (about  1650)  near  the  corner  of  the  Palazzo  Sciarra, 
exactly  where  the  aqueduct  must  have  passed  over  the  Via  Lata.  The  inscription 
which  was  found  upon  this  arch  has  been  restored  as  follows: — "  Ti.  Claudio  Drusi  F. 
Caisari  Augusto  Germanico  Pontifici  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  XI.  Cos.  V.  Imperatori  xxnil.  P.  P. 
Scnatus  Populusque  Romanus  quod  Regcs  Kritanniai  perduelles  sine  ulla  jactura  suorum 
domuerit.  gentcsque  barbaras  ultra  Oceanum  primus  in  dicionem  populi  R.  redegerit" 4 
The  arch  therefore  was  a  triumphal  arch,  and  erected  in  commemoration  of 
Claudius's  triumph  after  his  return  from  Britain  in  .\.l>.  43;*  and  this  agrees  chtiiL 
very  well  with  the  fact  related  by  Suetonius,  that  Claudius  restored  the  arches 
of  the  Aqua  Virgo,  which  had  been  broken  down  by  Caligula  to  make  room  for  his 
intended  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa."  Claudius  may  very  possibly,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  Arch  of  Drusus  and  the  Porta  Capena.  have  made  use  of  his  triumphal  arch 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  Aqua  Virgo.  In  the  time  of  Pius  IV.  a  great  quantity  of 
fragments  of  marble  belonging  to  this  arch  were  found  near  the  Palazzo  Sciarra,  and 
Flaminio  Vacca,  who  relates  the  discovery,  sayrs  that  he  bought  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  cart-loads  of  them,  and  that  among  them  were  many  historical  reliefs,  containing 
likenesses   of  Claudius." 

Another  triumphal  arch  seems  to  have  spanned  the  Via  Lata  at  a  point  nearly- 
opposite  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata.  This  was  discovered  about  twenty 
years  before  the  last-mentioned.  It  stood  too  far  south  along  the  Corso  to  have 
belonged  to  the  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Virgo.*  We  must  therefore  look  for  the  Septa 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church  of  S.  Ignazio.  That  the  building  was  not 
to  the  north  of  this  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  both  the  Septa  and  Villa  Publica  are 

'  See  Hor.  Od.  i.  S,  iii.  7,2;,  iv.  1.  39  ;  Sat.  ii.  6,        5  Donati.  Koma  Vctus  ac  Kecens,  p.  400,  gives  a 

49,1.6,  1:6;  Kp.  i.  7,  59,  i.  ii.4l  Ars  I'oet,  162.  sketch  of  the  arch  and  the  pipes. 
Cic.  Pro  Oelio.  xv.  §  36,  speaks  of  swimming  baths  :        *  Donati,  p.  385. 

Mart.  ii.  14,  iv.  S;  Hist.  Aue\  Claudius,  13;  Mcri-        *  Suet.  Claud.  17.  «  lb.  Cal.  21. 

vale,  Hist,  of  Romans,  vol.  vii.  p.  556.  7  Flamm.  Vacc.  ap.  Fea,  Misc.  p.  67. 

'  Krontin.  Ue  Aqu.ed.  i.  22.  "  L.  Fauno.  Ant.  di  Roma,  1  54S.  p.  130. 
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mentioned  as  situated  near  the  Circus  Flaminius,  but  upon  the  Campus  .Martius,  and 
not  far  from  tlic  Temple  of  Hcllona,1  and  that  they  were  injured  in  the  fire  of  A.D.  80, 
wliich  only  affected  the  buildings  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Campus  Martius.' 
They  are  also  said  to  have  been  near  the  Temple  of  Isis,  which  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  having  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Via  Lata,  for  the  Temple  of  Isis 
was  close  to  the  Thcrma:  of  Agrippa.3  The  space,  therefore,  within  which  we  must 
look  for  any  remains  of  the  Septa,  includes  only  the  Church  of  S.  Ignazio,  the  Collegio 
Koiuano.  the  Palazzo  Ikmcampagni,  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  and  the  Palazzo 
Doria.  Now  under  the  two  last-mentioned  buildings  some  ruins  of  a  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter are  situated.  They  consist  of  ancient  piers  of  travertine  about  39  inches  square, 
standing  in  rows  at  distances  of  five  or  six  yards,  and  evidently  belonging  to  the  remains 
of  a  portico.  There  are  three  rows  of  these,  each  containing  eight  piers,  under  the 
Palazzo  Doria,  and  five  rows  under  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  containing  each 
five  piers.  It  is  plain  that  they  were  originally  faced  with  marble,  as  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  travertine  is  rough  hewn.  The  situation  of  these  pillars  agrees  well  with  the  locality 
in  which  the  Septa  are  placed  by  classical  writers;  and  a  further  proof  that  they  certainly 
formed  a  part  of  that  building  is  given  by  the  Capitoline  plan,  upon  which  we  find  a  large- 
tract  occupied  by  a  building  resting  upon  piers  arranged  in  regular  rows,  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  piers  under  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  and  the  Palazzo  Doria.4  Upon  these 
fragments  the  letters  s  i  IT  and  I.IA  are  legible,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  words  s.Kl'TA 
1 1'  I.I  A.  The  shape  of  the  building  is  very  peculiar.  It  must  have  reached  along  the  side 
of  the  Via  Lata  from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  to  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  and 
consisted  of  a  long  cloister  supported  by  parallel  rows  of  eight  marble  piers.  This  cannot 
have  been  the  arrangement  of  the  place  in  the  Republican  or  early  Imperial  times,  for  a 
design  less  adapted  for  the  orderly  meeting  of  a  large  body  of  people  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. It  is  much  more  probable  that  in  the  present  ruins  we  have  the  remains  of 
Hadrians  Septa,''  built  when  the  original  purpose  of  the  building,  the  reception  and 
division  of  the  centuries  when  they  voted,  had  become  an  affair  of  the  past. 

The  design  of  these  spacious  covered  cloisters  seems  to  have  been  to  afford  a  sheltered 
place  for  various  classes  of  the  Roman  populace.  Already  in  Domitian's  time  the  Septa 
had  become  the  common  resort  of  slave  vendors,"  dealers  in  fancy  goods,"  flaneurs  and 
loungers,*"  and  the  new  arcades  were  intended  possibly  for  the  express  accommodation  of 
such  persons.  The  wide  court  in  which  the  great  assemblies  of  the  centuries  had  previously 
been  held  was  partly  filled  up  by  these  new  buildings,  and  partly  occupied  by  private 
houses,  as  the  Capitoline  plan  shows.  When  that  plan  was  prepared,  in  the  time  of 
Scptimius  Severus,  the  old  Septa  had  entirely  lost  their  form  and  original  use,  and  the 
name  only  remained  attached  to  the  spacious  colonnades  of  Hadrian. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic  the  Septa  were  simply  an  enclosed  place  on  the 
Campus  Martius,  partitioned  off  into  a  number  of  different  plots  by  means  of  ropes  or 

1  Cic.  Ad  Alt.  iv.  16;  I'lut.  Sylla,  30  ;  Sen.  De        «  Fra«m.  vest.  Vet.  Rom.  Hcllori,  np.  Gr.vv.  Thes. 

Clem.  i.  12  ;  I.iv.  Hp.  Ixxxviii.  ;  Vol.  Max.  ix.  2.  1  ;  torn.  iv.  tab.  x. 
I.ucan,  I'hars.  ii.  tyl  :  Strabo,  v.  4.  It.  1  Hist.  Aug.  Hadr.  10,  10. 

'  Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  24.  '   Mart.  ix.  (.0.  :  Ibid.  x.  So. 

»  Juvcn.  vi.  52S  et  svq.  ;  Mart.  ii.  14.  7-  "  Ibid.  ii.  14,  5  ;  5".  -■ 
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slight  railing,  in  each  of  which  one  century  assembled,  and  whence  the  presidents  passed 
one  by  one  over  the  pontes  to  deliver  the  vote  of  their  respective  century.1  Hence 
arose  the  nickname  of  oriiia.  which  was  given  to  the  Septa  on  account  of  their  similarity  to 
a  sheep-fold.-  Julius  Cesar  first  entertained  the  idea  of  setting  up  marble  enclosures  for 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  surrounding  them  with  a  magnificent  portico.3  The  whole- 
formed  a  spacious  cloistered  court,  decorated  with  works  of  art,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  Villa  Publics.*  Cesar's  design  was  completed  after  his  death  by  Agrippa  in  B.C.  27, 
and  he  gave  the  building  the  name  Septa  Julia.''  A  rostrum  was  erected  in  it and  such 
was  the  extent  of  the  spac«  enclosed,  that  gladiatorial  shows  and  sometimes  naumachi;e 
were  held  there.' 

The  Villa  i'ublica,  built  in  43!  li  e,  was  situated,  according  to  Varro,  at  the  verge  of 
the  Campus  Martius  ;  and  we  must  therefore  place  it  at  the  southern  end  of 

J  ill,!  I'nhii,  1 1. 

the  Septa,  near  S.  Marco.8  It  was  a  large  public  hall,  which  served  not  only 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  census  and  conducting  the  business  of  levying  troops,  but  also 
for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  ambassadors.*  Whether  Cesar's  plan,  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  for  building  a  new  Villa  I'ublica  together  with  his  new  Septa,  was  ever  carried  out 
i*  not  known.10  It  is  possible  that  Josephus  may  allude  to  this  new  building  under  the 
name  of  jia<r't\tia}1 

A  horrible  massacre  was  committed  in  the  year  82  PC.  by  Sulla  in  this  building,  when, 
after  defeating  the  Samnites  and  democrats  before  the  Colline  gate,  he  collected  the 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  between  3,000  and  4,000,  including  the  generals  Pontius  of 
Tclesia,  Carrinas,  and  L.  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus,  in  the  Villa  Publica,  and  cut  them 
down  to  the  last  man,  so  that  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying  could  be  distinctly  heard 
in  the  neighbouring  Temple  of  ltellona,  where  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  being  held.1-' 

Westwards  from  the  Septa,  and  nearly  upon  the  sites  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of 
S.  Stefano  del  Cacco,  the  little  Via  di  Pie  di  Marino,  and  a  part  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  stood  the  Temples  of  lsis,  Serapis,  and  Minerva  Chalcidica.111 

'  *  t  Ttniftis  <>J  /sit. 

The  names  of  these  three  temples  are  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Curiosum     s,-r,,ri,',  ,,,1,1 
in  the  ninth  region,  and  the  sites  of  the  two  first,  the  I  scum  and  Scrapeum,  M><><n-< 

,  ,  ...  ......  CA.i/n^ni 

have  been  sufficiently  traced  by  the  numerous  hgyptian  antiquities  which 
have  been  found  near  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  two  obelisks,  one  of  which  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  della  Rotonda  in  front  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  other  in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva.  The  latter  of  these  was  found 
between  the  Church  of  S.  Ignazio  and  that  of  S.  Maria  in  the  time  of  Alexander  VII.  in 
1665,  and  the  former  had  stood,  previously  to  its  erection  on  the  present  pedestal,  in  the 

'  Thus  Dionysius  says  of  the  Comitia  Tribula        "  Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  2  :  Livy,  iv.  22,  xxxiv.  44. 
in    the    Forum,  x«jna  ir»^i<r^o(»'i(rn»T»t  ;    Dion.  vji.         »  I.ivy,  xxx.  21.  xxxiii.  24. 

59.   Appian,  li.  C.  iii.  30.  "  Cic.  Ad  Alt  iv.  16.    Sue  Sachses  Rom.  ii.  p.  65. 

1  Serv.  A<l  Eel.  i.  34  ;  Juv.  vi.  528.  "  Joseph.  Ilcll.  Jud.  vii.  5,  4. 

"  Cic.  Ad  Alt.  iv.  16,  sub  fin.  15  Seneca,  lie  Clem.  i.  12  ;  l.ucan.'ii.  197  ;  I.ivy. 

4  Cic.  loc.  cit. ;  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  }  ;ol,  xxxvi.  5.  Epit.  Ixxxviii.    App.  I!.  C.  i.  93. 
{  29.  "  Juv.  vi.  5:9:  ",1-Ules  Isidis  antiquo  qua- pioxima 

1  Dion  Cass.  liii.  23.  surgit  Uvili."    Marching  from  the  Klaminian  road 

4  Ibid.  Ivi.  1.  to  the  Portico  of  Octavia  and  Porta  Triumphalis. 

'  Ibid.  Iv.  S,  10.  lix.  10;  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Cai.  18.  the  army  of  Vespasian  is  said  by  Josephus  to  ha\ c 

Claud.  21,  Nero,  12.  passed  mar  the  Iseuin  :  bell.  Jud.  vii.  5, 4. 
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little  Piazza  di  S.  Macuto.  whence  it  was  removed  by  Clement  XI.  The  antiquarian 
Fea,  in  his  "  Miscellanea,"  gives  an  account  of  various  other  Egyptian  relics  found  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  supra  Minerva,  which  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  the  Iseum  and  Serapeum. 

Anions  these  were  the  statue  of  I  sis  now  in  the  hall  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  in  the 
Capitol,  the  two  Egyptian  linns  now  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  the  famous 
group  «if  the  Nile  now  in  the  Hraccio  N'uovo  of  the  Vatican,  and  two  fragments  of  an  altar 
with  Egyplion  reliefs  and  the  inscription  "  Isidi  sacrum."1  Further  traces  of  the  same 
Egyptian  worship  were  found  by  Canina  in  the  year  1852,. of  which  he  has  given  an 
account  in  the  Annali  Jill'  fnsfiluto  for  that  year.  The  Emperors  Commndus  and 
Carocolla  were  particularly  given  to  the  worship  of  Egyptian  deities,  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  is  said  to  have  bestowed* additional  decorations  upon  these  temples.5 

The  third  temple,  that  of  Minerva  Chalcidica.  which  was  restored  by  Doniitian  together 
with  the  Iseum  and  Serapeum  after  the  fire  in  A.M.  So.:1  stood  nearer  to  the  Pantheon,4  and 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  church  called  S.  Maria  supra  Minerva.  The 
statue  of  Minerva,  formerly  in  the  (iiustiniani  Palace,  and  now  placed  in  the  Hraccio  Nuovo 
of  the  Vatican,  was  found  here.''  Some  few  remains  of  pilasters  which  are  built  into  the 
foundations  of  the  houses  ]>etwcen  the  Via  del  la  Minerva  and  the  Via  di  Pie  di  Marmo  may 
have  belonged  to  this  temple. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  these  temples  a  vast  space  of  ground  extending  from  the 
Via  delta  Minerva  to  the  Piazza  Navona  was  covered  with  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Thermo.-  of  Agrippa  and  the  Thermo.-  of  Nero,  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Alexander  Severus 
and  called  the  Thermo.-  Alexandrin.e." 

For  the  determination  of  the  site  of  the  Thermo-  of  Agrippa  we  have  the  conclusive- 
evidence  of  the  above-mentioned  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo,  which  supplied  them  with 
water.  The  castellum  or  reservoir  of  the  aqueduct  is  placed  by  Canina  at  the  north-west 
coiner  of  the  Church  of  S.  Ignazio,  whence  the  water  was  conveyed  in  pipes  underground 
to  the  back  of  the  Pantheon,  where  the  great  court  of  the  Thermo:  was  probably  situated. 
Agrippa  brought  the  Aqua  Virgo  into  the  city  in  H.c.  23,  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
opened  his  public  baths,  the  first  ever  constructed  .in  Rome.7  The  Roman  poets  speak  of 
them  as  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  of  the  citizens,  and  the  water  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  coldest  and  freshest  in  the  whole  city." 

The  halls  and  colonnades  of  this  great  building  were  decorated  with  the  most  costly- 
paintings,  with  numbers  of  marble  and  bronze  statues,  and  with  artistic  designs  in  stucco 
and  encaustic  tiles."  Among  these  was  the  Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippus,  which  Augustus 
coveted  so  much  that  he  had  it  removed  to  his  palace  and  a  copy  substituted,  but  was 
obliged  by  the  indignation  expressed  against  such  appropriation  to  restore   it  to  the 

'  Fc.«,  Misc.  pp.  Ixvi.  26.  exxv.  17,  ccvii.  8,  ecliv.  '  Fca,  Misc.  p.  ecliv.  112.        "  Sec  below,  p.  341. 

112,             *    Hist.  Aug.  Came.  >)  ;  Alex.  Scv.  26.  7  Front,  i.  10,  22  ;  Dion  Cass.  Jiv.  1 1. 

1  lYxun  Cass.  Ixvi.  24;  Koncalli,  Cat.  Imp.  Vicnn.  "  Sen.  Fp.  Ixxxiii.  5;  Stal.  Sylv.  i.  5,  25  ;  Ov.  Dc 

torn.  ii.  p.  243.  Art.  Am.  iii.  385,  "gciidissima  Virfco  ;"  Mart.  vi. 

*  Sec   I'rlichs,  Memoric  Nuovc  dell'  Inst.  i.  p.  42,  i8,"rruda  Virginc."  the '-hard''  water  of  the  Aqua 

88  et  seq.  ;  Mir.ibilia,  ap.  Monti.  I  Mar.  It.il.  p.  292;  Virgo  ;  vii.  32,  11,  '•  nivcas  undas,"  -snow-cold;" 

Anon.  Fins,  in  the  AiJiiv  fur  Phil,  unit  Pud.  1837,  I'lin.  xxxi.  3,  $  42,  "  Virgo  tactu  praslat."' 

IM.  v.  lift.  t.  S.  133.  134.  »  I'lin.  xxxv.  4.  5  26  ;  xxxvi.  25,  j  189. 
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baths.1  After  his  death  Agrippa  munificently  bequeathed  the  Thcrma:  and  his  pleasure- 
grounds  to  the  public-  They  were  much  injured  in  the  great  fire  of  At).  So.  but  were 
restored  partly  by  Domitian  and  again  by  Hadrian*  The  remains  which  are  still  left  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  trace  out  the  ground-  plan  of  the  Thcrma-.  They  consist 
of  the  ruins  of  a  semicircular  building  (cxedra),  and  a  few  piers  of  brickwork  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Via  de!!a  Palombella,  and  in  the  Via  della  Ciambella  at  the  back  of 
the  Pantheon.'  The  brickwork  here  is  apparently  of  the  third  century,  and  belongs  to  a 
restoration  by  one  of  the  later  Emperors,  of  which  we  have  no  mention  in  history. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  these  baths  were  still  in  use."  The  anonymous  writer 
of  Einsiedlen  calls  them  the  Therma.-  Commodiana:,  probably  misled  by  some  inscription 
recording  a  partial  restoration  by  Commodus,  while  the  Mirabilia  of  the  twelfth  century 
gives  the  right  name,  and  Albertini,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century,  speaks  of  the 
ruins  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  as  situated  in  the  locality  called  Ciambella,  whence  the 
modern  street  takes  its  name.6 

At  the  same  time  with  his  Therma.-,  Agrippa  built  the  famous  dome,  called  by  Pliny 
and  Dion  Cassius,  and  in  the  inscription  of  Scverus  on  the  architrave  of  the  building  itself, 
the  Pantheon,'  and  still  retaining  that  name,  though  now  consecrated  as  a 

Tht  1'anthivn. 

Christian  church  under  the  name  of  S.  -Maria  ad  Martyres  or  della  Rotonda.8 
This  consecration,  together  with  the  colossal  thickness  of  the  walls,  has  secured  the 
building  against  the  attacks  of  time,  and  the  still  more  destructive  attacks  of  the  barons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  destroyed  most  of  the  other  great  edifices  of  Imperial  Rome,  by 
either  making  them  their  strongholds  or  pulling  them  down  for  building  materials. 

The  pronaos  rests  upon  sixteen  granite  columns  with  marble  Corinthian  capitals.  It 
was  formerly  approached  by  six  steps,  but  two  only  are  now  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground.  The  architrave  and  frieze  arc  plain,  and  on  the  latter  stands 
the  inscription,  which  formerly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  holes  for  nails,  was  formed  by 
metallic  letters : —  M.  aukippa.  I..  V.  c  os.  TKKTll  M.  FK.c  lT."  Another  inscription  in  smaller 
characters  stands  under  this  upon  the  two  upper  ledges  of  the  architrave,  commemorating 
the  restoration  of  the  building  by  Scverus  and  Caracalla.  The  pediment,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  holes  of  the  metal  fastenings,  formerly  contained  a  bronze  relief  representing 
Jupiter  hurling  thunderbolts  upon  the  giants."1 

The  roof  of  the  pronaos  was  originally  arched,  but  the  vaulting  has  been  replaced  by 
strong  beams,  and  on  the  outside  the  gilded  bronze  tiles  have  been  replaced  by  sheets 
of  lead.  In  the  interior  of  the  pronaos,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  are  two  huge  niches, 
which  formerly  contained  the  statues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,11  but  are  now  empty. 

'  Plin.  xxxiv.  S,  j  62.  the  shape  of  the  cake  called  Ciambella.    .See  Ycnuti. 

*  Dion  Cass.  liv.  ji*  vol.  li.  |i.  134;  F'e.x,  Misc.  p.  Ixxvi.  53;  An  ftiv  fnr 
'  Roncalli,  Cat.  Imp.  Vicnn.  p.  243  ;  Hist.  Aug.     Phil,  unti  Pint  1837,  lid.  v.  Hf:.  1,  S.  133,  134. 

Hadr.  19.  '  Plin.  xxx\i.  5.  $  38;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  27,  lxvi.  24. 

♦  Fca,  Miscell.  p.  Ixxvi.  53.  54,  55,  mentions  a        8  Anastas.  Bibl.  Vit.  Pont.  p.  52. 

number  of  fragments  as  dti^  up  here.  »  The  grammatical  controversy  of  which  Collins 

»  Sid.  Ap.  ad  Consent,  v.  460.  speaks  i.x.  I,  7),  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  forms 

«  Montfaucon,  Diar.  I  tat.  p.  2S6;  Mirab.  Rom.  ed.     latin  and  tertium,  seems  to  Ik- here  decided  in  favour 


Parthcy,  p.  8  ;  Albertini,  De  Mirab.  p.  13,  "  in  loco     of  Urtinm.    See  above,  p.  318. 
qui  vulgo  Ciambella  dicitur."    The  street  was  called       lu  Hirt.  Gesch.  der  liaukunst,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 
Ciambella  from  the  discovery  of  a  crown  there  in       "  Dion  Cass.  liii.  17. 
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The  pronaos  is  connected  with  the  rotunda  by  two  massive  projections  of  masonry, 
ornamented  at  the  sides  with  marble  pilasters  and  exquisitely-worked  reliefs  in  pentclic 
marble,  representing  candelabra  and  sacrificial  implements  entwined  with  wreaths.  These 
connecting  walls  originally  rose  to  an  equal  height  with  the  walls  of  the  rotunda,  but  are 
now  hidden  by  the  bell-towers,  erected  by  Bernini  in  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.1 

The  doorway  is  of  magniricently-carved  marble  slabs,  ami  the  folding  doors,  moving  on 
massive  hinges  fixed  in  two  projecting  pilasters,  are  of  bronze.2 


I'ASTHKOM. 


The  rotunda  rests  on  a  rectangular  base,  similar  to  those  which  support  the  cylindrical 
parts  of  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  and  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Mctella.  In  the  parts  where 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  not  lessened  by  niches  in  the  interior  it  has  the  amazing 
breadth  of  nineteen  feet  in  solid  brickwork.    In  addition  to  this  it  is  strengthened  with 

'  Don. iii,  p.  389,  gives  a  view  of  the  l'antheon 
without  the  bell-lowers, 

*  Vcnuti,  Antich.  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  and 
N;ir<lmi,  Roma  Antica,  vol.  iii.  p.  50,  think  that 
the  original  bronze  doors  were  carried  away  by 
<  ienseric.  Hut  Nibby,  in  his  Notes  on  Nardini,  and 
Winckelmann  (Sur  l'Arch.  vol.  ii.  p.  606  have 


1  Google 


shown  that  the  present  doors  arc  probably  ancient, 
though  the  method  of  hanging  them  may  have  been 
altered.  The  grating  above  the  door  is  similar  ti> 
one  represented  in  a  fresco  at  Herculaneum.  PitL 
d'Krcol.  torn.  i.  lav.  13,  p.  73  ;  Nibby  on  Nardini, 
loc.  cit. 
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numerous  arches  built  into  the  wall.  Three  cornices  run  round  the  exterior  of  the  rotunda 
and  divide  it  into  three  rings,  the  lowest  of  which  was  faced  with  marble,  and  the  two 
upper  with  stucco.  The  dome  springs  from  the  second  cornice,  and  consists  first  of  a  ring 
of  masonry  seven  feet  high,  and  then  of  six  concentric  rings,  presenting  on  the  exterior 
the  appearance  of  six  steps.  The  top  is  flat,  and  is  pierced  in  the  centre  with  a  large  round 
opening  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter.  Round  the  opening  is  a  ring  of  ornamental  gilded 
bronze,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  old  bronze-gilt  roof  now  remaining.  The  masonry  of 
the  dome  is  of  wedge-shaped  pumice  stones,  chosen  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  their 
lightness.  The  same  kind  of  stone  is  used  in  several  other  buildings  in  Rome,  where 
lightness  combined  with  moderate  strength  is  required.1 

The  exterior  of  the  dome  is  flat  and  heavy,  and  impressive  only  from  its  stern  and 
massive  solidity.  The  proportions  of  the  interior  are  altogether  different,  and  have  been 
universally  admired  for  their  elegance,  and  the  exquisitely  simple  taste  with  which  they 
are  decorated.  The  lower  part  contains  eight  deep  niches,  alternately  semicircular  and 
square,  in  one  of  which  the  entrance  doors  are  placed,  while  the  others  were  rilled  with 
statues  of  deities,  now  replaced  by  altars.  The  niches  arc  decorated  with  pilasters,  and 
two  Corinthian  columns  stand  in  front  of  each,  supporting  the  entablature,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  interior.  Between  the  eight  principal  niches  are  eight  smaller  ones,  now 
used  as  altars,  faced  with  a?dicuke,  consisting  of  two  small  columns  with  entablature  and 
pediment  The  two  ring  cornices  in  the  interior  answer  in  position  to  the  two  lower 
exterior  cornices.  Above  the  upper  cornice,  which  runs  quite  round  the  building,  there 
were  originally  twelve  niches,  surrounded  with  elegant  marbles  and  stucco  work.  These 
were  altered  in  1747,  and  their  effect  injured  by  the  introduction  of  heavy  pediments,  and 
by  the  removal  of  the  marbles  and  stucco  work.  The  interior  of  the  roof  is  relieved  by 
well-designed  rectangular  coffer-work,  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  apex  of  the  dome,  so 
as  to  give  the  impression  of  height  and  space.  The  floor  is  laid  with  slabs  of  Phrygian 
and  Numidian  marbles,  porphyry,  and  grey  granite,  in  alternate  squares  and  circles,  set  in 
reticulated  work.  In  the  centre  it  has  a  depression  pierced  with  small  holes  to  carry  oft" 
the  rain-water  from  the  aperture  above.  This  drain  probably  communicated  with  the 
great  cloaca  built  by  Agrippa  to  drain  the  Campus  Martius.1 

The  proportions  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  are  admirably  adjusted,  so  that  no  part 
of  the  building  has  an  undue  prominence,  contrasting  favourably  in  this  respect  with 
St.  Peter's,  where  the  immense  size  of  the  piers  on  which  the  dome  is  supported  dwarf  the 
upper  part  too  much.  The  Pantheon  will  always  be  reckoned  among  the  masterpieces  of 
architecture  for  solid  durability  combined  with  beauty  of  interior  effect. 

The  Romans  prided  themselves  greatly  upon  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  their  great 
capital,  and  no  other  dome  of  antiquity  could  rival  its  colossal  dimensions.8  The  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  crown  of  the  dome  is  143  feet,  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
cylindrical  wall  and  half  by  the  dome.    This  height  is  insignificant  when  compared  with 

1  As  in  the  vaulted  arches  of  the  Coliseum.  See  3  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  10:  "Pantheon  speciosa  eel- 
Parker's  Lecture  before  the  Arclueologiol  .Society  of  situdine  fornicatum  Seneca,  De  Wen.  iii.  32: 
Rome.  "  Agrippa,  qui  tot  in  urbe  maxima  opera  excitavit, 

1  See  above,  chap.  xii.  p.  ^86  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  qu.v  et  priorem  magniticentiam  vincerent  et  nulla 
xxxvi.  15,  24  ;  Venuti,  Roma  Anuca,  voL  ii.  p.  121.        postea  vincerentur." 

U  U 
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St.  Peter's,  the  dome  of  which  is  405  feet  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the  lantern, 
and  the  exterior  appearance  of  St.  Peter's  is  far  finer ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  Pantheon  is 
the  greater,  and  the  proportions  of  the  interior  more  harmonious. 

The  inscription  assigns  its  completion  to  the  year  A  D.  2J,  the  third  Consulship  of 
Agrippa.  For  a  long  time  the  mistaken  notion  prevailed  that  the  building  was  dedicated 
to  Mars  Ultor,'  a  misappreiiension  arising  from  a  corrupt  reading  in  a  passage  of  l'liny, 
where  the  words  "Jovis  I'ltoris"  had  been  inserted  instead  of  "  Diribitori."  2  '111.-  original 
name  Pantheon,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  numerous  niches  fur  Matties  of  the  gods  in 
the  interior,  seems  to  contradict  the  idea  that  it  was  dedicated  to  any  peculiar  di  i.y  or  class 
of  deities.  The  seven  principal  niches  may  have  been  intended  for  the  seven  superior  deities, 
and  the  eight  aidicula:  for  the  next  in  dignity,  while  the  twelve  niches  in  the  upper  ring 
were  occupied  by  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  Olympus.  Dion  hints  at  this  explanation  when 
he  suggests  that  the  name  was  taken  from  the  resemblance  of  the  dome  to  the  vault 
of  heaven. 

Originally,  to  all  appearance,  the  Pantheon  was  not  intended  for  a  temple,  but  for  a 
part  of  Agrippa's  Thermae.  Its  shape  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  description  given 
by  Vitruvius  of  the  laconicum  or  sudatio  attached  to  all  Roman  therm.i-.'  He  recom- 
mends for  this  part  of  the  therm.i;  a  dome-shaped  building  with  a  round  opening, 
like  that  of  the  Pantheon,  at  the  crown,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  lower  or  raise  the  temperature,  by  the  removal  cr  application  of  a  lid  (clypcuni) 
moved  by  chains.  And  on  an  examination  of  the  pronaos  it  will  be  found  that  the 
stones  in  its  upper  part,  which  abut  on  the  central  building,  are  not  bonded  into  it,  but 
are  only  placed  against  it,  showing  that  the  pronaos  was  an  afterthought,  and  was 
not  erected  till  the  rotunda  had  been  finished.  It  follows  that  Agrippa  must  have 
changed  the  design  of  the  building  after  the  completion  of  the  dome;  and  perhaps 
because  he  found  it  too  vast  for  the  purposes  of  a  vapour-bath,  or  because  he  thought 
it  too  splendid  a  building  to  be  employed  for  such  a  purpose,  have  determined  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  gods  of  heathendom.1  The  bronze-gilt  statuary,  the  work  of  Diogenes 
of  Athens,  w  ith  which  the  temple  was  decorated,  was  much  admired  by  the  Roman  con- 
noisseurs, and  in  particular  the  group  upon  the  pediment  and  the  cary  atides.  The  statue 
of  Venus  was  adorned  with  the  two  divided  halves  of  the  famous  pearl  of  Cleopatra, 
fellow  to  the  one  which  she  is  said  to  have  dissolved  in  vinegar  in  order  to  w  in  the  wager 
that  she  could  spend  ten  million  sesterces  in  one  dinner." 

In  the  fire  of  A. l>.  80  the  Pantheon  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  buildings  in  this  part  of 
the  Campus  Martius,7  but  from  the  solidity  of  its  construction  the  injur}'  done  was  not 
great,  and  was  repaired  soon  afterwards  by  Domitian.*    It  was  damaged  by  lightning  in 

)  I  lirt.  (icsch.  dcr  Uaukunst,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S3.  the  rvpiarr/ptuti  or  sudatio  was  identical  with  the 

:  I'hn.  x.xxvi.  15,  \  102.  Pantheon. 

1  Dion  Cass.  liii.  27.    Bicker,  from  the  fact  that  1  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Pliny,  xxxvi.  5,  38,  and 

Mars  and  Venus  arc  particularly  mentioned,  thinks  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  13  fiii.  17;,  distinctly  call  it  a  tern- 

that  the  Pantheon  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  plum.      Hadrian  afterwards  built  a  pantheon  at 

Julian  gens.  liut  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  Athens  ;  I'aus.  Attica,  18,  9, 

conjecture.  *  1'lin.  loc.  cit, ;  Macrob.  loc.  cit. 

•  Vitruv.  v.  10  ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  27.    It  seems  pos-  "  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24. 

sible  in  this  passage  of  Dion  Cass,  to  suppose  that  '  Koncalli,  Chron.  ii.  col.  197,  243. 
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the  reign  of  Trajan,  but  restored  by  Hadrian,  who  used  it  frequently  as  a  court  of  justice.1 
A  hundred  years  after  this  the  restoration  by  Septimius  Severus,  recorded  in  the  present 
inscription,  took  place.  Honorius  closed  this  temple  with  the  other  temples  of  Rome  in 
399  A.I>..  but  it  was  not  consecrated  as  a  Christian  church  until  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards, when  Boniface  IV.  dedicated  it  to  All  Saints,  in  allusion  to  the  Pagan  name  of 
Pantheon,  giving  the  name  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres.*  Two  acts  of  plunder  perpetrated 
upon  the  building  deserve  mention.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Constans  II. 
took  oft"  the  gilded  bronze  tiles  of  the  roof,  and  was  carrying  them  to  Constantinople  with 
the  plunder  of  the  Porum  of  Trajan,  when  he  was  intercepted  at  Syracuse  by  the  Saracens 
and  killed.3  His  act  of  plunder  was  imitated  by  Urban  VIII.,  who  in  1632  took  away  the 
bronze  girders  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  pronaos,  and  had  them  melted  down  and 
used,  partly  for  the  pillars  of  the  baldacchino  in  St.  Peter's  and  partly  for  the  cannon  of 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.4  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  deny  him  the  credit  of  having 
restored  one  of  the  corners  of  the  pronaos,  where  on  the  capital  of  a  column  may  be  seen 
the  crest  of  the  Barberini  family,  the  bee. 

The  district  adjoining  the  Thermo:  Agrippina?  and  the  Pantheon  is  generally  spoken  of 
by  Roman  topographers  as  the  Campus  Agrippa;,  but  there  is  no  classical 
authority  for  this  appellation.    The  Notitia,  however,  mentions  the  Campus  ^'"'''"J 
Agrippa:  in  the  seventh  region,  the  Via  Lata,  next  to  theTemplum  Soli's;  and 
Dion  speaks  of  a  portico  in  the  Campus  Agrippa;  as  having  been  "built  by  Pola. 
Agrippa's  sister,5  who  also  decorated  the  Circus."    Now,  this  Porticus  Pola?, 
Becker  thinks,  was  identical  with  the  Porticus  lCuropa?,  often  mentioned  by  ^''•''•"< 
Martial  as  a  place  decorated  with  a  fresco  of  Luropa  and  the  bull,0  where  i/^mi'i. 
Roman  loungers  congregated,  and  which  was  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
evening  sun  under  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  or  Pincian.    The  name  Porticus  Vipsania, 
which  we  find  mentioned  as  a  barrack  for  the  legions,  may  also  possibly  have  belonged  to 
this  colonnade,7  for  the  building  so  called  seems  to  have  been  within  sight  of  Martial's 
house  on  the  Quirinal.8    Martial  places  it  near  one  of  the  arches  on  the  Via  Lata,  over 
which  an  aqueduct  passed,  perhaps  the  above-mentioned  Arch  of  Claudius.9 

Another  great  building  of  Agrippa  in  this  district  and  near  the  Septa  was  the  Diribi- 
torium,  a  colossal  hall,  of  which  Dion  says  that  it  was  the  largest  building 
ever  erected  under  a  single  roof,  and  that  in  his  time  the  roof  had  been  pulled 
down,  being  too  large  and  heavy  to  be  safe.1"  The  Diribitorium  was  intended,  as  its  name 
implies,  for  sorting  and  dividing  the  votes  at  the  Comitia,  but  it  was  probably  used  for 
many  other  public  purposes.  Caligula  gave  theatrical  representations  in  it,  and  perhaps 
also  gladiatorial  combats." 

1  Orosius,  vi.  12  ;  Koncalli,  Chron.  i.  col.  450;  '  Tac.  Hist.  i.  31;  Pint.  Galb.  25.  Hence  possibly 

Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  7  ;  Hist.  Aug.  Hadr.  19.  called  nis/ni  in  the  Notitia. 

>  Anastas.  Bibl.  Vit.  l'ont.  p.  52.     Sec  Donati,  '  Mart.  i.  108,  3. 

p.                         *  Sec  above,  chap.  vii.  p.  I  5 1.  *  Ibid.  iv.  18.    Sec  above,  p.  323. 

4  Hence  the  famous  epigram  :  •'  Quod  non  fecerc  '*  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  8;  Plin,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  15,  §  102, 

Barbari,  fecerc  Barberini."     Sec  Donati,  p.  3SS  ;  xvi.  $  201.    Pliny  gives  the  length  of  one  of  the  beams 

Vcnuti,  Koma  Antica,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114—133,  writ>  used  'n  'he  roof  as  100  feet.    Hence  it  has  been 

gives  in  page  121  the  names  of  the  principal  writers  somewhat  hastily  inferred  that  this  was  the  width  of 

on  the  Pantheon.            '  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  8.  the  roof,  and  that  it  was  constructed  of  timber. 

Mart  ii.  14,  3,  15  ;  iii.  20,  12  ;  vii.  32,  12.  "  Dion  Cass.  lix.  7  ;  Suet.  Cal.  18. 
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In  the  same  neighbourhood  must  also  be  placed  the  Posidonium  or  Porticus  Neptuni 
built  by  Agrippa.     This  porticus  was  built   in  commemoration  of  Agrippa's  naval 
victories,  and  adorned  with  frescoes  representing  the  voyage  and  adventures  of  the 
Argonauts.1    Spartianus,  in  his  Life  of  Hadrian,  calls  it  Basilica  Neptuni,*  and  it  may 
possibly  have  been  connected  with  a  basilica.     Some   topographers    have  identified 
the  ruin  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  now  the  Dogana,  with  this  basilica  or 
er'l\-r"'Z     Posklonium  ;  but,  unless  that  building  be  a  later  restoration  after  the  fire 
Xiftnm.       of  A.D.  Ho,  which  is  possible  enough,  the  style  is  not  such  as  to  allow  us  to 
/;,nu'i.\i       assign  it  to  the  Augustan  age.     It  has  eleven  fluted  Corinthian  marble 
columns,  supporting  a  tolerably  well  preserved   entablature,  and  plainly 
A"'2 belonging  to  the  longer  side  of  a  basilica  or  temple.    The  architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice  have  a  heavy  and  unimpressive  appearance,  though  some  of  the 
details  of  the  work  are  rich  and  carefully  executed.    In  the  courtyard  of  the  building  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  and  the  spring  of  the  arches  of  the  vaulted  roof  can  be 
seen  now  incorporated  into  the  modern  building.    Various  conjectures  have  been  made 
as  to  the  name  and  history  of  this  building. 

Some  of  the  older  topographers  thought  that  it  was  the  Temple  of  M.  Aurclius,  which 
seems  however  to  have  been  nearer  to  the  column  of  that  Emperor  than  the  ruin  in  question 
is.'  Nor  does  the  position  of  this  ruin  allow  us  to  supix.se  that  it  formed  any  part  of  a 
series  of  buildings  placed  symmetrically  round  the  column.  Palladio  gives  an  elaborate 
ground-plan,  with  all  the  details,  and  calls  it  the  Temple  of  Mars  ;  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  evidence  in  favour  of  this  supposition,  nor  is  it  known  how  much  of  Palladio's 
design  is  taken  from  what  remained  of  the  ruin  in  his  times,  and  how  much  is  merely 
conjectural  restoration.  The  conjecture  of  Urlichs,  that  the  Temple  of  Marci- 
ana,  Trajan's  sister,  stood  here,  rests  on  no  ev  idence  but  that  of  the  Notitia, 


and  is  rendered  very  improbable  by  the  great  size  of  the  building,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  expression  in  the  Notitia  is  "Basilica  Marciani"  and  not  "  Tcmplum  Mar- 
cian;v."  Another  hypothesis,  which  Professor  Reber  maintains,  has  more  to  recommend  it/' 
Antoninus  Pius  is  said  to  have  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  his  adopted  father  Hadrian.8 
This  temple  could  not  have  stood  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  where  there  was  no  room  left  for 
such  a  building,  and  would  most  probably  be  placed  near  the  rest  of  the  Antonine  buildings, 

not  far  from  the  Column  of  M.  Aurclius.  In  the  Mirabilia  the  Temple  of 
I/aluui       Hadrian  is  placed  near  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Aquiro,7  which  corresponded 

to  the  modern  Chiesa  dcgli  Orfanclli ;  and  part  of  a  temple  precinct  built  of 
travertine  has  been  discovered  in  the  Palazzo  Cini,  and  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  this  temple. 
A  medal  of  the  year  151  A.D.  contains  a  representation  of  the  Temple  of  Hadrian,  which 
corresponds  tolerably  well  with  the  extant  ruins,8  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza 
di  Pietra  several  statues  and  fragments  of  inscriptions  bearing  the  names  of  Antoninus 
Pius  have  been  found  at  different  times.11    When  it  is  added  that  the  style  of  building  and 

1  Dion  Cass.  liii.  27,  Ixvi.  24  ;  Mart.  iiL  20.  that  they  stood  together. 

-  Span.  Hadr.  19.  '  Reber,  Kuinen  Kotns,  p.  260. 

'  Canina,  Indie,  p.  406  ;  Nibby,  Roma  ncll'  Anno        "  Hist.  Aug.  Ant.  Pius,  cap.  viii. ;  Vcms,cap.  iii. 
1S38,  Parte      Antica,  p.  681.  ?  Mirabilia  Rom;e,  cd.  Parthcy,  1869,  p.  16. 

4  The  Curiosum  gives  in  the  ninth  region  "Tern-       *  Kckhel,  ii.  7,  22. 
plum  Antonini  ct  Columnam  cochlidcm,"  implying       *  Fca,  Misccll.  pp.  lxiii.  21,  ccxlii.  78,  eclv.  115. 
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execution  of  the  ornamental  work  belong  to  the  Antonine  era,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
there  is  nothing  more  than  probable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  above  supposition,  yet  it  has 
more  in  its  favour  than  any  of  the  other  conjectures  mentioned. 

The  present  building  was  erected  by  Innocent  XII.  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  columns,  which  had  become  dangerously 
disjointed.  The  entablature  has  been  restored  in  many  parts,  and  a  kind  of  attica 
erected  over  it,  which  gives  the  ruin  the  appearance  of  being  in  better  preservation 
than  it  really  is. 

So  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  their  sites,  the  Porticus  Meleagri  and  the 
Basilica."  of  Matidia  and  Marciana,  the  sister  and  niece  of  Trajan,  mentioned 
in  the  Notitia,  must  have  stood  near  the  Piazza  di  Pietra.1    A  fragment  of  a  Portkus 

V.  'f  I  'l  l 

leaden  pipe,  in  connection  with  the  Aqua  Virgo,  was  found  near  the  Church  of  ''••■>■ 
S.  lgnazio,  bearing  the  inscription  "  Templo  Matidia.',"  2  and  the  columns  of  A></.W 
cipollino  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Vicolo  della  Spada  d'Orlando  and  in 
the  Piazza  Capranica:i  may  very  possibly  have  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  edifices. 

North  of  the  Piazza  Capranica,  in  the  open  space  called  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  is  a 
large  obelisk  of  red  syenite.  This  is  the  Gnomon  Obelisk,  of  which  Pliny  gives 
an  interesting  account  in  his  Natural  History.4  It  was  brought  by  Augustus  o""™i  * 
from  Egypt,  with  that  which  is  now  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  was  erected 
on  the  Campus  Martius,  under  the  directions  of  the  mathematician  Facundus  Novus,  to 
serve  as  a  sundial,  by  which  not  only  the  hour  of  the  day  but  also  the  day  of  the  month 
might  be  shown.  For  this  purpose  the  pavement  of  the  piazza  in  which  it  stood  was 
marked  out  with  a  complicated  system  of  lines  in  bronze,  and,  to  prevent  any  disturbances 
caused  by  the  settlement  of  the  foundations,  they  were  laid  as  deep  below  the  ground  as 
the  height  of  the  obelisk  itself.  Pliny  remarks  that  when  he  wrote  the  Gnomon  had  ceased 
for  thirty  years  to  mark  the  time  rightly,  and  he  ascribes  this  inaccuracy  to  some  displace- 
ment of  the  obelisk  due  to  natural  causes,  such  as  earthquakes  or  inundations.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Julian  Calendar  gradually  produced  the  change. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  Notitia,  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  Einsiedlen  MS., 
all  mention  this  obelisk  as  still  standing  on  the  place  where  Augustus  placed  it.  It  was 
then,  after  the  ninth  century,  lost  for  a  time,  but  discovered  again  in  1463,  with  a  part  of 
the  figures  of  the  dial.  Marliani,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  mentions  a  part 
of  the  obelisk  as  lying  neglected  in  a  cellar  near  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  it  was  not 
erected  upon  the  present  site  until  1792. 

To  the  east  and  north  of  the  Monte  Citorio  lay  the  great  buildings  of  the  Antonine 
era,  of  which  we  still  have  some  remains  in  the  base  of  the  Pillar  of  Antoninus  Pius  now  in 
the  Giardino  della  Pigna  of  the  Vatican,  the  magnificent  Pillar  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  and  the  remains  of  the  arch  of  the  latter  Emperor,  now  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Conservators  on  the  Capitol. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Pillar  of  Antoninus  Pius,5  was  a  monolith  of  red  syenite,  resting 

1  Hist.  Aug.  Hadr.  5.  '  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  9,  §  71.  72. 

*  Donati,  Rorna  Vetus  ac  Recens,  pp.  401,  402.  6  An  account  is  given  of  the  history  of  this  pillar 

»  Rcbcr,  Ruinen  Roms,  p.  262.  by  Vignoli,  Diss,  de  Col.  Imp.  Ant.  1'.  Rom.  1705. 
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upon  a  pedestal  of  the  same  stone,  ornamented  with  reliefs.    These  remained  upon  their 
original  site  in  the  garden  of  the  Casa  della  Missionc,  near  the  Monte 
"  „      Citorio,  until  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV'.,  when  the  pedestal  was  removed  and 
placed  in  the  Piazza  di  .Monte  Citorio,  near  the  Gnomon  Obelisk,  but  the 
monolith  was  found  to  be  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  worth  the  expense  of  re-erection. 

Pius  VI.,  when  he  placed  the  Gnomon  Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  removed 
this  pedestal  and  took  it  to  the  Vatican  Gardens,  and  it  was  finally  placed  in  the  Giardino 
della  Pigna  by  Gregory  XVI.,  who  caused  it  to  be  carefully  restored  by  De  Fabris. 


■US-RKI.II.I    l>\   I't.Dl.SI.M.  Ill   ANION1NF  (Ol  t  M.S  :    I'.RIU  PS  Of 
<  u  U.KV  ANt>  IM W  IKY. 

i 

On  one  side  is  an  inscription  recording  its  dedication  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  on  the 
other  sides  are  reliefs,  the  principal  of  which  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina.  The  Emperor  and  his  wife  are  seen  ascending  through  the  air  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  Genius,  and  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  eagles.  Below  is  a  seated  figure  of 
Koma,  surrounded  with  numerous  trophies  of  arms,  and  another  Genius  grasping  an 
obelisk  in  his  left  hand.  The  reliefs  upon  the  other  two  sides  represent  groups  of  cavalry 
and  infantry.  The  style  of  these  sculptures  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  reliefs  upon  the  Arch 
of  Severus,  and  they  have  a  stiffness  in  the  execution  which  lowers  them  as  works  of  art  far 
below  the  level  of  the  sculptures  of  Trajan's  time. 
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The  shaft  of  the  column  is  now  lost,  as  it  was  sawn  up  into  pieces  by  Pius  VI.,  and  used 
in  the  repairs  of  the  Gnomon  Obelisk  and  in  the  decorations  of  the  Vatican  Library.  One 
fragment,  which  is  now  placed  upon  the  pedestal,  contains  a  Greek  inscription, 

iiot  KOYPOY 
AS  TPAIAN'OY 
AYO  ANA  IIOAKC  N 
AP15TKIAOY  AI'XITKKTOY, 

showing  that  the  stone  of  which  the  column  was  formed  was  originally  cut  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Trajan,  under  the  directions  of  Dioskurus  and  Aristidcs  the  architect,  and  was 
subsequently  made  use  of.  after  lying  for  a  long  time  in  the  Imperial  stoneyard,  to  form 
the  Column  of  Antoninus.1 

The  second  of  the  great  Antonine  monuments,  the  Column  of  M.  Aurelius,  still  stands 
upon  its  original  site,  in  the  Piaz/.a  Colonna.    Formerly  the  centre  point  of  a 
group  of  mas-ive  temples  and  colossal  halls,  which  have  entirely  perished,  it  is  ,/ 
now  surrounded  by  houses  of  modern  construction,  and,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  looks  like  a  grey  veteran,  clothed  in  the  dress  of  a  later  generation, 
in  which  he  feels  self-conscious  and  ill  at  ease.    The  only  remains  of  the  colonnades  which 
once  enclosed  the  court  in  which  it  stood  are  to  be  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  piazza  in 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Piombino.    They  consist  of  a  portion  of  a  triple  portico  ol 
brickwork,  probably  faced  in  ancient  times  with  marble.     The  Temple  of 
M.  Aurelius,  which  stood,  like  that-  of  Trajan,  in  front  of  the  column,  was    1/r  .;,„•,/;«/. 
probably  upon  the  western  side  towards  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  ;2  and  it 
was  from  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  and  not  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Statilius,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  that  the  mound  of  ruins  called  Monte  Citorio  was  formed.    But  no  traces  of 
the  substructions,  or  of  the  walls  or  columns,  have  been  found. 

The  column  itself,  which  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  Trajan,  described  in  a  previous 
chapter,3  stands  upon  a  pedestal,  which  was  so  altered  by  the  repairs  of  I'ontana  from  its 
original  shape  as  to  present  a  totally  different  appearance.  The  ancient  pedestal  was 
much  less  massive,  and  better  proportioned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  monument.  Its 
base  stood  at  a  level  thirteen  feet  lower  than  the  present  pavement  of  the  square,  and  it 
consisted  of  a  basement  of  solid  stonework,  about  sixteen  feet  in  height,  resting  on  three 
steps.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  basement  is  now  under  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground.  On  the  east  side  was  the  door  by  which  the  spiral  staircase  in  the  interior  was 
reached.  Upon  the  basement  stood  a  large  square  flat  stone,  ornamented  with  genii  anti 
triumphal  and  military  reliefs,4  and  above  this  the  pedestal,  upon  which,  before  the  re- 
storations by  I-'ontana,  only  the  words  (ONSKt  RATIO  and  to.  ANTOMNI.  AUG.  I'll  were 
legible.    The  original  shape  and  inscription  of  this  lower  part  arc  only  known  to  us  from 


1  A.'o  nva  utiUt  v  is  explained  by  Sarti  to  mean 
"two  columns  each  of  fifty  I'cct  in  length  :"  uVi  m'^t 
is  a  solecism  for  rtiiat. 

'  See  Ann.  itilT  Inst.  1852,  p.  3.18;  Monumtnti 
itflV  lint.  \ol.  v.  tav.  xl.  A  bas-relief  in  the  Villa 
Medici  is  supposed  to  represent  die  front  of  the 


Temple  of  M.  Aurelius. 

1  Whether  the  buildings  approached  the  column  as 
closely  as  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  is  not  known.  See 
chap.  vii.  p.  146. 

4  See  the  woodcut  in  Gamucci,  Ant.  di  la-ma, 
1569,  lib.  lii.  p.  156. 
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old  prints  and  antiquarian  notes  in  Gamucci,  Du  Pcrac,  and  Piranesi's  works.  It  became 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  pillar  in  15S9  to  restore  the  base,  and  the  whole  was 
cased  in  marble  and  repaired  by  Fontana,  under  the  orders  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  at  the 
same  time  placed  the  statue  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  top.  From  a  want  of  accurate  historical 
information,  however,  the  old  inscription  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the  elder  of  the  Anto- 
nines.  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  new  inscription  accordingly  speaks  of  the  monument  as 
dedicated  to  him.  The  error  was  discovered  by  a  narrower  inspection  of  the  reliefs  upon 
the  shaft,  which  clearly  relate  to  the  exploits  of  M.  Aurelius. 

The  plinth  is  quite  simple,  and  the  base  of  the  shaft  is  formed,  like  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  in  the  shape  of  a  laurel  crown.  The  whole  of  the  shaft  is  occupied  by  a  spiral 
series  of  reliefs,  and  only  a  small  ring  of  fluted  mouldings  separates  them  from  the  capital, 
which  is  of  the  Romano- Doric  order.  The  whole  pillar  measures  122  feet  in  height,  being 
two  feet  lower  than  that  of  Trajan.  The  shafts  of  the  two  are  exactly  of  the  same  height 
(100  Roman  feet),  and  are  formed  in  the  same  way  of  solid  cylinders  of  marble,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  spiral  staircase  which  leads  to  the  top  is  hewn.1  The  great  winding  wreath  of 
bas-reliefs,  which  twines  round  the  column,  contains  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  German 
wars,  in  the  years  from  167 — 179  A.I).,  in  which  a  number  of  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Danube,  the  Marcomanni.  Ouadi,  Sucvi,  Hermonduri,  Jazyges,  Vandali.  Sarmati,  Alani, 
and  Roxolani.  with  many  others  took  part.5  The  representations  begin  with  an  army  on 
the  march  crossing  a  river  (the  Danube)  ;  then  follow,  as  on  the  Pillar  of  Trajan,  scenes  in 
which  the  general  harangues  his  troops,  the  enemy's  encampments  are  seen,  and  a  great 
victory  is  won,  accompanied  with  the  usual  thank-offerings. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  whole  series  is  a  scene  which  plainly  corresponds 
to  the  account  given  by  Dion  Cassius  of  the  sudden  and,  as  it  seemed,  supernatural  relief 
afforded  by  a  thunderstorm  to  the  Roman  army,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Quadi,  who  had 
surrounded  them,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  all  their  efforts  to  escape.  "  The  Roman 
army,"  says  Dion,9  "  were  in  the  greatest  distress  from  fatigue ;  many  of  them  were  wounded ; 
and  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  without  water,  under  a  burning  sun.  They  could 
neither  fight  nor  retreat,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  stand  in  their  ranks  and  die 
under  the  scorching  heat,  had  not  some  thick  clouds  suddenly  gathered  and  a  heavy  rain 
fallen,  which  refreshed  them  and  afforded  them  drink.  This  did  not  happen  without  the 
intervention  of  the  gods  {ovk  tideet),  for  it  is  said  that  one  Arnuphis,  an  Kgyptian  magician, 
was  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  that  he,  by  invoking  the  aid  of  Hermes,  the  god  of  the  air, 
and  some  other  deities,  by  means  of  incantations,  drew  down  the  rain."  Xiphilinus,  how- 
ever, from  whose  abridgment  of  Dion  we  have  the  above  account,  declares  that  "  Dion  has 
puq>osely  falsified  the  circumstances,  for  he  must  have  known  that  the  '  Legio  Fulminata' 
obtained  its  name  from  tile  incident,  the  true  history  of  which  was  as  follows.  There  was 
a  legion  in  the  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius  consisting  entirely  of  Christians.  The  Emperor, 
being  told  that  their  prayers  in  such  an  emergency  never  remained  unanswered,  requested 
them  to  pray  for  help  to  their  God.    When  they  had  prayed,  God  immediately  smote  the 

1  Sec  chap.  vii.  p.  147.    From  the  fact  that  the  by  Canina  to  he  1482  275  metres.    Sec  Ann.  dell' 

shafts  of  these  columns,  including  the  bases  and  Inst.  1852,  p.  255. 

capit.il>,  are  each  exactly  100  Roman  feet  in  height,  *  Dion  Cass.  ap.  Xiphilin.  Uxi.  8 — 20. 

the  length  of  the  Roman  mile  has  been  determined  3  Ibid.  Ixxi.  8. 
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enemy  with  lightning,  but  refreshed  the  Roman  army  by  a  copious  rain  ;  upon  which 
Marcus  published  a  decree,  in  which  he  complimented  the  Christian  legion,  and  bestowed 
the  name  Fulminata  upon  it." 

History-,  however,  does  not  bear  out  this  wonderful  talc  of  Xiphilinus,  for  the  name 
Fulminata  is  known  from  inscriptions  to  have  been  given  to  the  twelfth  legion  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus.1  Upon  the  pillar  the  scene  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  Jupiter 
Pluvius  dripping  with  rain,  which  the  soldiers  are  eagerly  catching  in  their  shields. 

The  drought  is  followed  by  an  inundation,  in  which  many  of  the  Germans  are  drowned. 
A  grand  battle  takes  place,  followed  by  the  burning  of  the  enemy's  huts  and  the  seizure  of 
numerous  captives.  The  figure  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback  accompanying  a  long 
train  of  spoil  taken  from  the  German  tribes,  and  a  long  series  of  battles,  conflagrations 
of  villages  and  towns,  and  conferences  with  the  enemy's  generals  follow ;  and  the  end 
of  the  first  campaign  at  a  point  nearly  halfway  up  the  column  is  represented  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  trophies  and  .spoils  of  war,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  figure  of  Victory  inscribes 
the  triumph  on  a  shield. 

Over  this  figure  of  Victory  begins  the  history  of  the  second  campaign,  in  which  four 
battles  are  represented,  and  various  military  scenes,  as  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  in  boats, 
the  thanksgiving  sacrifices  after  victory,  the  Kmpcror  addressing  his  army,  captures  of 
women  and  children,  and,  finally,  a  long  train  of  captives  and  spoils  led  off  in  triumph. 
This  great  marble  history  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  design  of  that  on  Trajan's  Column. 
The  style  of  execution  is,  however,  somewhat  different,  the  figures  stand  out  much  more 
from  the  surface,  are  more  roughly  cut,  and  have  a  heavier  and  stiffer  look,  resembling 
that  of  the  reliefs  upon  the  Arch  of  Severus  and  the  base  of  the  Pillar  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  column  is  called  in  all  ancient  writings  Columna  Antonini,  which  may  apply  to  cither 
of  the  Antonines.  But  it  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  spiral  reliefs  representing  the 
frequent  crossings  of  the  Danube,  and  especially  from  the  incident  of  the  sudden  storm 
which  extricated  the  Roman  army  from  their  difficulties,  that  the  German  wars  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  are  the  subject  commemorated.  Aurelius  Victor  and  Julius  Capitolinus  state 
that  temples,  columns,  and  priesthoods  were  dedicated  to  this  Kmpcror  after  his  death  ;  - 
and  some  inscriptions  discovered  in  1777  in  the  Piazza  Coionna  completely  establish 
the  conclusion  that  this  pillar  was  erected  in  his  honour.  These  inscriptions,  now  in  the 
Gallery  of  Inscriptions  in  the  Vatican,  contain  a  petition  from  Adrastus,  a  frccdman  of 
Septimius  Severus,  and  custodian  of  the  Pillar  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  addressed  to  the 
Kmpcror  Severus,  requesting  leave  to  have  the  miserable  hut  (eauiiaba) 5  in  which  he  lived 
changed  into  a  habitable  house  (solarium)  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  They  also  contain 
the  decree  of  the  Kmperor  giving  the  permission  and  assigning  materials  and  a  site.  Tin- 
petition  was  presented  immediately  on  the  accession  of  Severus,  and  the  decree  is  dated 
in  the  consulship  of  Falco  and  Clams,  A.U.  193,  two  months  after  that  Kmperor  had  taken 
possession  of  the  palace.4 

1  Dion  Cassius,  Iv.  23;  Orclli,  Inscr.  517,  5447.6497,  Romans,  vol.  vii.  p.  585,  and  note. 

6522,  6777.     See  Booking's  note  on  the  Notiiia  *  Aur.  Vict.  Ca-s.  16 ;  Hist.  Aug.  M.  Aur.  iS, 

Dinnitatum,  vol.  i.  p.  422,  and  Becker's  Handbuch,  s  See  Gruter,  lnscr.  466-7. 

Thcil  ii.  Abth.  2,  S.  353  ;  Merivale's  History  of  the  4  tea,  Frainmenti  di  Fast.  Cons.  p.  77. 
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In  this  inscription  the  pillar  is  called  the  Columna  Centenaria,  and  exact  measurements 
nf  the  shaft  have  shown  that  it  is  just  100  Roman  feet  in  height,  including  the  base  and 
capital. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Marcus  Aurclius  which  stood  on  the  summit  was  probably  carried 
off  by  the  Hyzantine  Emperor  Constans  II.  to  Syracuse,  and  was  there  taken  by  the 


M.  At'RELIls  OM  HOMBHACK. 


Saracens  from  bin  and  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  with  the  rest  of  the  plunder  he  had 
stripped  from  the  buildings  of  Rome.1  To  distinguish  this  column  from  true  above- 
mentioned  pillar  of  Antoninus  Pius  it  is  called  in  some  of  the  legal  documents  of 
the  tenth  century  "  Columpna  major  Antonina."2    As  recorded  in  the  inscription  on 

1  See  above,  p.  331,  ami  chap.  vii.  p.  151.  »  See  Nibby,  Romanell'  Anno  1838,  parte  ii.  p.  640. 
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the  modern  base  it  was  much  injured  by  lightning  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
restored  by  Sixtus  V. 

At  the  corner  where  the  Strada  dclla  Vite  crosses  the  Corso  is  a  tablet  recording  the 
improvements  made  by  Alexander  VII.  in  the  Corso  at  that  point,  whence  he  removed  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  triumphal  arch  which  impeded  the  thoroughfare.  A  view  of  this  is 
given  by  Donati,  who  calls  it  the  Arcus  Domitiani.1  But  N'ardini  and  all  topographers 
since  his  time  arc  agreed  that  the  arch  which  stood  here  till  1662  must  have  been  erected 
at  a  later  time  in  honour  of  M.  Aurelius.4  When  it  was  pulled  down  "publicje  commoditati 
et  ornamento,"  as  the  inscription  has  it,  there  were  still  four  columns  of  verde  antico  stand- 
ing, two  of  which  arc  now  used  to  adorn  the  principal  altar  in  the  Church  of  S.  Agnese 
in  Piazza  Navona,  and  two  are  in  the  Corsini  Chapel  in  the  Lateran  Basilica. 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  is  preserved  in  the  Collegio  della  Sapienza.  '^Jrhu! 
On  each  side  of  the  arch  there  were  two  reliefs,  now  placed  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Conservators  on  the  Capitol,  on  the  landing-places  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  One  of 
these  represents  M.  Aurelius  standing  on  a  suggestum  to  deliver  an  harangue,  and  the 
other  the  apotheosis  of  the  younger  Faustina  his  wife,  who  is  being  carried  up  to  heaven  by 
a  Genius,  while  the  Emperor  is  seated  below,  and  at  his  feet  the  Genius  of  Halala,  a  town 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  where  Faustina  died.3 

These  two  reliefs  were  removed  into  the  Palace  of  the  Conservators  in  order  that  they 
might  be  placed  near  four  other  reliefs,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  arch,  which  had 
been  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Church  of  S.  Martina  near  the  Capitol.  A  fifth, 
also  found  in  the  same  church,  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Torlonia  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia. 
The  earlier  history  of  the  removal  of  these  last  five  reliefs  is  not  known,  but  it  seems 
certain,  from  their  style  and  subjects,  that  they  belonged  to  the  Arch  of  M.  Aurelius. 
The  four  which  arc  now  in  the  Conservators'  Palace  represent  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horse- 
back with  his  army  and  a  group  of  barbarians  kneeling  before  him  ;  the  goddess  Roma 
receiving  the  Emperor,  who  comes  on  foot  to  the  gates,  and  presenting  him  with  the 
globe,  the  symbol  of  empire;  the  triumphal  procession  of  M.  Aurelius  in  a  quadriga 
crowned  by  Victory ;  and  his  thanksgiving  sacrifice  in  the  Capitol.  The  fifth  relief, 
which  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Torlonia,  represents  cither  M.  Aurelius  or  his  brother  Lucius 
Verus  in  conference  with  some  barbarians,  who  kneel  as  suppliants  before  him.  Even 
supposing  that  the  last-mentioned  five  reliefs  do  not  belong  to  this  arch,  yet  the  two 
first,  which  are  known  to  have  stood  upon  it,  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  Arch  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  similarity  between  the  representation  of  the  apotheosis 
of  Faustina  the  younger  and  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  elder  Faustina  is  too 
evident  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  whole  style  of  sculpture  and  architecture  point  to 
the  Antonine  age. 

A  variety  of  absurd  and  unmeaning  names  were  given  to  this  arch  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  called  "  Triopoli  "  or  "  Tripoli "  from  a  fragment  of  the  inscription  upon  which  three 
cities  were  mentioned,  "  Tres  fascicela: "  from  the  torches  carried  by  the  genii  of  the  reliefs, 
"  Retrofoli  "  or  "  Triphali  "  or  "  Tropholi "  from  the  trophies  represented  upon  it,  and  at  a 

1  Donati,  p.  378.  1  Nardini,  Rom.  Ant.  lib.  vi.  cap.  9. 

3  Hist.  Aug.  M.  Aur.  26. 
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later  time  "  Arco  ui  Portogallo "  from  the' residence  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  at 
the  neighbouring  Palazzo  Piano.1 

Passing  now  from  the  Antonine  group  of  buildings  to  the  western  side  of  the  great 
group  of  Agrippa's  Thcrmrc,  we  find  in  the  spacious  Piazza  Navona  the  scanty  relics  of  an 
ancient  stadium.    The  northern  end  of  the  piazza  is  semicircular,  the  longer 
ti'l'^.j" '",,„•    -s'des  arc  parallel,  and  the  southern  end  is  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to 
them.    Remains  of  the  substructions  of  the  scats  have  been  found  under  the 
Church  of  S.  Agnese,  and  ar.  various  other  points  round  the  piazza.3 

The  Notitia  mentions  a  stadium  in  the  ninth  region  capable  of  holding  30,088  specta- 
tors, and  from  the  earliest  times  the  Campus  Martius.  and  probably  this  particular  part  of 
it,  where  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  was  the  scene  of  races  and  gymnastic  sports.1 
Romulus  had  celebrated  the  Equina  here  in  honour  of  Mars.4  But  after  the  Circus 
Flaminius  was  built  the  horse-races  were  transferred  to  it,  and  Carsar  erected  a  temporary- 
wooden  stadium  for  the  athletic  sports,  which  had  previously  been  held  upon  the 
open  field.5  Augustus  also  built  a  wooden  platform  for  the  spectators  of  the  sports.13 
But  both  these  were  only  temporary,  and  were  pulled  down  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
exhibitions,  and  Domitian  first  erected  a  permanent  stadium,  which  was  probably  upon 
the  spot  previously  used  by  Cesar  and  Augustus.7  Alexander  Severus  appears  to  have 
restored  this  stadium,  which  lay  near  his  Thenn;e  ; j  and  it  was  called  after  him,  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Circus  Alexandrirnis,  by  a  confusion  between  circus  and  stadium,  easily 
arising  from  their  somewhat  similar  shape.9  Another  name  applied  to  this  piazza  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  Campus  Agonis,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  Agon  Capitolinus  of 
Domitian.1"  Hence  arose  the  common  modern  name  Circus  Agonalis,  which  is  entirely 
inapplicable,  since  the  place  was  not  a  circus,  nor  were  the  games  held  in  a  circus  ever 
called  Agonalia. 

P>ut  the  strongest  evidence  we  have  in'  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Piazza 
Navona  was  anciently  a  stadium  and  not  a  circus  rests  on  the  shape  of  the  piazza 
and  of  the  ruins.  One  of  the  essential  parts  of  a  circus,  the  spina,  is  entirely  wanting, 
and  the  end  from  which  the  runners  started  is  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  sides, 
while  in  a  circus,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  carccres 
always  stood  in  a  slanting  direction  across  the  course,  in  order  to  equalize  the  distances 
round  the  spina.11 

The  obelisk,  which  now  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  was  brought  by  Innocent  V. 


1  See  Foggio,  De  Fortun.  var.  ;  L.  Fauno,  Dell' 
Ant.  di  Roma,  1548,  p.  126;  Anast.  Vit.  Hadr.  L; 
Fca,  Mist.  p.  lix.  1 1  ;  Donati,  p.  378,  &c. 

*  Fca,  Misc.  p.  68,  note  c. 
'  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  519. 

*  Fcstus,  p.  131. 
'  Suet.  C;cs.  39. 

*  Dion  Cass.  liii.  I,  arailuv  ricnc  tc  r<|>  a(nl<f  vt&Ita 
unranKtvaaBtrriK.  The  Gymnasium  of  Nero  may  also 
have  been  on  this  spot.  .Sec  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  47  ;  Suet. 
Ner.  12. 

'  Suet.  Dom.  5  ;  Chron.  ap.  Rone.  ii.  197,  243. 

*  Hist.  Aug.  Alex.  Scv.  24;  Anon.  Fins,  in  the 


A rch ivfur  Phil,  uttd P1T1I.  1837,  lid.  v.  Hft.  l,s.  133. 
The  Circus  Flaminius  stands  here  for  the  Piazza 
Navona  by  a  mistake  of  the  worthy  monk. 

"  See  the  Urdo  Komanus  and  A.  Fulvio's  Ant. 
Urbis  Romx,  1548,  p.  135. 

10  Nibby,  Roma  nell'  Anno  183S,  parte  i.  pp.  599, 
600  ;  Suet.  Dom.  4  ;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  31S  sq. 

11  See  Knusc,  Die  Gymnastik  dcr  llellcnen,  p. 
131,  {  14,  and  above,  p.  2<ji-  Excavations  are  now 
[Feb.  1S70)  being  carried  on  in  the  l'iazza  Navona, 
which  are  said  to  have  brought  to  light  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  ancient  scats  and  one  of  the  interior 
gates. 
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from  the  Circus  of  Maxentius  on  the  Appian  road.  The  Circus  of  Maxcntius  was  not, 
however,  its  original  site,  for  the  hieroglyphics  arc  of  Roman  execution,  and  contain  the 
name  of  Domitian.1 

Canina  places  the  Odeum  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Piazza  Navona.    Its  exact  site  is 
altogether  uncertain,  and  the  existence  of  a  permanent  building  of  this  kind,  ^ 
a  small  roofed  theatre  for  musical  performances,  is  only  known  to  us  by  the 
statement  of  Suetonius,  that  it  was  built  by  Domitian  after  the  fire  of  A.n.  So  in  the 
Campus  Martius.*  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  it  among  the  great  buildings  of  Rome,3 
and  the  Curiosum  states  that  it  contained  10,600  scats. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  between  the  Piazza  Navona  and  the  Pantheon,  were 
the  Thcrma:  Neronianx,4  which  were  afterwards  restored  and  enlarged  by  Thtrm* 
Alexander  Severus,  and  named  after  him  Thermae  Alexandrine/'    These  AWnW. 
are  mentioned  several  times  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  Einsiedlen  as  Thrrma 
standing  between  the  Piazza  Navona,  (which  he  calls  the  Circus  Flaminius,)  Alexandrine. 
and  the  Pantheon.     Becker  conjectures  that  the  stadium  in  the  Piazza  Navona  was 
originally  the  building  called  Gymnasium  Neronis  by  Tacitus,6  which  was  in  connection 
with  the  Thermae  of  Nero,  and  that  Alexander  Severus  afterwards  enlarged  the  area  of 
the  Thermae,  so  that  they  reached  to  the  Piazza  Madama  and  S.  I-uigi  dci  Francesi. 
The  Latin  poets,  Martial  and  Statius,  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  elegance  and 
excellence  of  the  Baths  of  Nero;7  but  subsequently  to  the  enlargement  by  Alexander 
Severus  the  name  Neroniana:  was  lost,  and  they  were  always  called  Alexandria.-. 

A  few  other  buildings  and  localities  must  be  mentioned,  which  were  probably  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Campus  Martius,  though  we  know  nothing  which  enables 
us  to  determine  their  exact  position.    A  marble  arch  was  erected  by  Claudius       y  ^ 
in  memory  of  Tiberius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompey's  Theatre.8  This 
arch  had  probably  been  previously  decreed  by  the  Senate  to  be  erected  at  the  time 
when  Tiberius  restored  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  but  the  intention  was  not  carried  out 
at  the  time.9 

The  stables  of  the  factiones  of  the  Circus  are  mentioned  by  the  Notitia  as  in  the 
ninth  region.    These  may  be  the  stables  alluded  to  by  Suetonius  and  Dion, 
when,  in  relating  the  mad  passion  of  Caligula  for  horse-races,  they  state  that 


he  used  to  live  for  whole  days  in  the  stables.10  Vitcllius  is  said  by  Tacitus  to 

have  squandered  money  in  building  stables  for  the  factions,  so  that  the  extent  of  these 

stables  may  have  been  considerable,  and  their  architecture  costly.11 


1  See  Ovcrbckc,  Rcliquix  Urb.  Roma:,  vol.  ii.  p. 
3»- 

5  Suet.  Dom.  5  ;  Chron.  ap.  Rone.  p.  197. 
1  Amm.  Marccll.  xvi.  10. 

4  Suet.  Nero,  12;  Aur.  Vict.  Epic  5;  Chron.  ap. 
Rone.  433. 

*  Cassiod.  ap.  Rone.  ii.  194,  209,  245,  473  ;  Hist 
Aug.  Alex.  Sev.  25  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Cits.  24. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  47  ;  Decker,  Handbuch,  p.  6S5. 

"  Mart  ii.  48,  8,  iii.  25,  vii.  34,  5,  xii.  83,  5  ;  Stat. 
Silv.  i.  5,  62.    Another  account  places  the  Thcrma: 


Neroniana:  on  the  Pincian.  Sec  Mcrivalc,  vol.  vL  p. 
177,  note  ;  Ampere,  Hist.  Rom.  A  Rome,  iii. 

'  Suet.  Claud.  11.  •  lb.  Tib.  47. 

'*  Ibid.  Cal.  55  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  14. 

"  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  94.  Becker  thinks  that  the  words 
of  the  Notitia,  "  Stabula  iiii.  factionum  vi."  are  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  there  were  .six  stables 
belonging  to  the  four  factions ;  the  two  factions 
added  by  Domitian  having  died  out.  Sec  Handbuch. 
p.  714,  note. 
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A  temple  dedicated  to  the  Lares  Permarini  is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Macrobius  as 
TnufU^f  /.ara  situated  in  the  Campus  Martius.     It  was  dedicated  by  M.  /Emilius  when 
/wmarwi.      Censor,  in  U.c.  179,  having  been  vowed  by  Q.  ,-Emilius  Regillus  eleven 
TsmpUof      >'cars   before,  in  the  great  naval  battle  against  the  fleet  of  Antiochus 
y»,-uma.       at  Myonnesus  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.1      A  temple  of  the  nymph 
Juturna  seems  to  have  stood  near  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo.     Ovid  says,  very 
distinctly  marking  the  locality: — 


"  Tc  quoque  lux  eadem.  Turni  soror,  ;ide  rcecpit 
Hie  ubi  virginea  Campus  obitur  aqua.-'1 


But  as  the  Aqua  Virgo  was  carried  through  a  considerable  distance  across  the  Campus 
from  the  Pincian  hill  to  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa,  we  are  still  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
exact  position  of  this  temple.1 

The  Via  Tecta,  a  colonnade  closed  in  on  both  sides,  seems  to  have  been  near  the 
fi   ^  ^       Tcrcntum  and  Altar  of  Dis,  and  not  far  from  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus 
and  the  Ustrina  of  the  C.esars,  for  Seneca  describes  Claudius  as  descending 
"  ad  inferos  "  at  a  spot  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Via  Tecta.4    There  was  also  a  Porticus 
Flaminia,  extending  along  the  Via  Flaminia.5    The  position  of  the  Ara  For- 
hUmlfiM      tun;e  Reducis  and  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  by  Domitian 
depends  upon  the  site  of  the  Porta  Triumphalis.    If  with  Becker  we  conclude 
that  the  Porta  Triumphalis  stood  between  the  Temple  of  Isis  and  the  Porticus  Octaviai, 
then  we  must  place  the  altar  and  Temple  of  Fortuna  Redux  there,  for 
l-ortuna  K  iux    ^art'a'  pla''ily  unites  the  two,  and  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  generals 
A/tan ,/ /'ax     on  tncir  rcturn  s,,°uItl  sacrifice  to  Fortuna  Redux  before   entering  the 
city  in  triumph.6     There  were  also  several  altars  dedicated  to  Pax  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  which  possibly  stood  near  the  Porta  Triumphalis.1 

Of  the  stone  amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  built  in  the  Campus  Martius  in  the 
fourth  consulship  of  Augustus,  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  bare  mention 
'^sn/iZT'^  of  its  namc*    Some  topographers  have  conjectured  that  the  heaps  of  ruin 
which  formed  the  Monte  Citorio  were  the  remains  of  this  building,  and  others 
have  conjectured  the  same  of  Monte  Giordano,  but  no  evidence  has  been  produced  in 
confirmation  of  either  supposition. 

Tacitus  mentions  a  place  called  the  Pncdia  /Emiliana,  where  the  fire  in  Nero's  reign 
Pr.r.im      broke  out  a  second  time,  and  Suetonius  seems  to  hint  that  this  was  near  the 
■  f  ""liana.     septa  and  the  Diribitorium.     But  we  know  nothing  further  about  the 
situation  of  the  district.9 


1  Livy,  xl.  52  ;  Macr.  Sat.  i.  10,  io.  Sec  Momm- 
sen,  vol.  ii.  p.  26S,  F.ny.  trans. 

1  Ov.  Fast.  i.  4f>3-  Sec-  PP-  2  59,  323.  V<>- 
3  Scrv.  /Kn.  xii.  139;  Cic.  Pro  fluent.  36. 

•  Seneca,  Ludus  de  Mortc  Claudii,  xiii.  1  ;  Livy, 
xxii.  36,  caik  it  Via  foriiicata  ;  Mart.  iii.  5,  viii.  75. 

'  His(.  Aug.  Gallien.  iK. 

*  Mart.  viii.  (.5  ;  Claud.  Dc  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  i.  1  ; 


Dim  Cass.  liv.  10  ;  Fast.  Amit.  iii.  Non.  Oct.  xviii. 
Jan.  KaL 

'  Fast.  Am.iv.  Non.  Jul.  Fast.  Prxn.  iii.  KaL  Feb.; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  25,  35  ;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  709,  iii.  182. 

"  Dion  Cass.  ii.  23,  Ixii.  18  ;  Suet.  Aug.  29. 

0  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  40  ;  Suit.  Claud.  18  ;  Varro,  R.  R. 
iii.  2,  6  ;  Cruter,  Insc.  176,  2. 
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The  northern  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  contained  only  one  great  building  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  This  was  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  now  buried  under  the  Teatro  Corrca,  and  arc  approached  by  a  M"^^2f 
narrow  entry  leading  out  of  the  Via  dei  Pontefici.  All  that  can  now  be  seen 
of  the  shapeless  mass  which  this  once  stately  building  presents  is  a  small  part  of  the 
cylindrical  brickwork  basement  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  Teatro  Correa,  and 
another  fragment  of  the  same  at  the  back  of  the  Church  of  S.  Rocco.  The  proofs  that 
these  are  the  remains  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  arc  quite  indisputable.  Suetonius 
places  it  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Flaminian  road,  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  standing 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  descriptions  which,  though  they  arc  not  very  definite,  agree  with 
the  site  of  the  Teatro  Correa  sufficiently.1  Complete  certainty  is,  however,  afforded  by  the 
inscriptions  which  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  Ustrina  Cxsarum,  where  the  bodies 
were  burnt  before  burial.  These  were  found  near  the  Corso,  between  the  Via  detjli  Otto 
Cantoni  and  the  Via  dei  Pontefici,  a  .spot  answering  to  Strabo's  notice  of  the  site  of  the 
Ustrina  as  standing  {iv  peoy  to  irehUp)  in  the  middle  of  the  Campus,  which  is  here 
narrowed  by  the  approach  of  the  Pincian  hill  towards  the  river.2 

Augustus  had  built  this  magnificent  tomb  in  his  sixth  consulship  (28  B.C.).  At  that 
time  the  course  of  the  Flaminian  road  through  the  Campus  was  lined  with  the  tombs  of 
many  eminent  Roman  statesmen  and  public  characters,  which  have  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  insignificant  tomb  of  Kibulus,  totally  disappeared.  The  modern  city  has 
entirely  effaced  all  traces  of  these,  but  we  may  in  all  probability  suppose  that  the  Fla- 
minian presented  no  less  striking  a  spectacle  in  the  days  of  Augustus  than  the  Appian, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  great  burying-placc  of  Rome.' 

The  name  "  mausoleum  "  was  apparently  given  to  this  tomb,  if  not  immediately  yet  soon 
after  its  completion,  not  from  any  resemblance  in  the  plan  of  the  building  to  the  famous 
monument  of  the  Halicarnassian  queen,  which  differed  entirely  in  shape  and  design,  but 
because  the  expression  "mausoleum"  had  already  become  a  name  used  to  designate  any 
tomb  of  colossal  proportions.*  The  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus  was  a  rectangular  build- 
ing, surrounded  with  a  colonnade,5  while  the  tomb  of  Augustus  was  cylindrical,  and  orna- 
mented with  deep  niches.  Strabo  gives  the  following  description  of  the  latter  monument : 
"  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  tombs  in  the  Campus  is  that  called  the  Mausoleum, 
which  consists  of  a  huge  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a  lofty  base  of  white  marble  near  the 
river  bank,  and  planted  to  the  summit  with  evergreen  trees.  Upon  the  top  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Caesar  Augustus,  and  under  the  mound  are  the  burial-places  of  Augustus  and  his 
family  and  friends,  while  behind  it  is  a  spacious  wood,  containing  admirably  designed 
walks.  In  the  middle  of  the  Campus  is  the  enclosure  Augustus  made  for  burning  the 
corpses  [Kavarpa),  also  of  white  marble,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  planted  with 
poplar  trees."  6 

The  mound  of  earth  here  described  by  Strabo  was  probably  of  a  conical  shape,  and  the 
trees  were  planted  on  terraced  ledges.    The  mass  of  the  building  was  cylindrical,  like  the 

1  Suet.  Oct.  loo  ;  Strabo,  v.  3,  8,  p.  236.  4  It  is  called  Tumulus  C.-esarum  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  9. 

'  Strabo,  loc.  cit.  '  See  Hirt,  Gesthichte  dcr  Baukunst,  vol.  ii.  p.  6y, 

1  Ibid.;  Juv.  i.  171  :  "  Experiar  quid  conccdatur  §  3;. 

in  illos  quorum  Flaminia  tcgitur  cinis  atquc  Latina."  •  Strabo,  loc.  cit. 
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central  portions  of  Hadrian's  Mausoleum,  and  of  the  tombs  of  Plautius  at  Tivoli  and  Cecilia 
Metella  on  the  Appian  road,  and  was  supported  upon  a  square  basement,  which  is  now 
entirely  buried  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  exterior  of  the  cylindrical  part  was 
relieved  by  large  niches,  which  doubtless  contained  statues,  and  broke  the  otherwise  heavy 
uniformity  of  the  surface.  At  the  entrance  were  the  bronze  pillars  which  Augustus  had 
ordered  to  be  erected  after  his  death,  on  which  was  engraved  a  catalogue  of  the  acts  of 
his  reign.1  We  now  possess  a  fragment  of  a  copy  of  this  interesting  document  in  the 
famous  Monumcntum  Ancyranum,  found  at  Ancyra,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Temple  of 
Augustus.-  Besides  these  pillars,  two  obelisks  stood  in  front  of  the  entrance  door,  one  of 
which  is  now  placed  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  while  the  other  stands  between 
the  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  on  the  Quirinal.  These  obelisks  were  not,  however,  placed 
there  at  the  time  when  the  tomb  was  first  built,  but  at  a  later  period  of  the  Empire.' 
The  entrance  fronted  towards  the  city,  i.e.  to  the  south,  near  the  apse  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Kocco,  anil  appears  to  have  had  a  portico  with  columns,  the  traces  of  which  are 


The  interior  was  formed  by  massive  concentric  walls,  the  spaces  between  which  were 
vaulted,  and  divided  into  cells  for  the  deposit  of  the  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
illustrious  dead.4  A  great  alabaster  vase,  found  near  the  mausoleum  in  1777,  and  now 
placed  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  was  probably  one  of  these.  We  know  from  the  various 
passages  of  Roman  authors  that  the  first  burial  which  took  place  here  was  that  of  the 
young  Marcellus,  the  favourite  nephew  of  Augustus,  who  died  at  Baia!  in  B.C.  23  ; 4  and  the 
last  that  of  the  Kmperor  Xerva  in  A.l>.  13.S.*  The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  then  became  the 
Imperial  tomb.  During  the  160  years  which  preceded,  the  ashes  of  Agrippa,  Octavia  the 
mother  of  Marcellus,  Drusus.  Cains  and  Lucius,  Augustus  himself  and  Livia,  Germanicus, 
Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius,  the  elder  Agrippina,  Tiberius,  Antonia,  (wife  of  L.  Domitius), 
Claudius,  and  Britannicus,  were  deposited  here.  Besides  these  there  must  have  been  a 
great  number  of  other  friends  and  relations  of  the  Imperial  family  buried  here.  Only 
one  of  all  the  inscriptions  recording  these  burials  is  now  extant.  It  is  engraved  on  a 
pedestal  which  bore  the  urn  where  the  ashes  of  the  celebrated  Agrippina,  the  wife  of 
Germanicus  and  mother  of  Caligula,  lay.  In  the  inscription  Caligula  is  called  Augustus, 
showing  that  the  burial  took  place  after  his  accession,  in  accordance  with  the  account  of 
Agrippina's  banishment  by  Tiberius.7  The  pedestal  was  hollowed  out,  and  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  as  a  measure  for  corn,  and  is  still  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Rugitclla  di 
Grano."    It  may  now  be  seen  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Conservators'  Palace  on  the  Capitol. 

At  the  same  time,  and  at  a  spot  between  the  mausoleum  and  the  Corso,  were  found 
six  cippi  of  travertine,  recording  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  four  of  the  children  of 
Germanicus,  Tiberius  Caesar,  Caius  Caisar,  Livilla,  and  one  whose  name  is  erased.  The 
remaining  two  cippi  record  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  a  son  of  Drusus,  and  of  one  of 

'  Suet.  Aug.  101  ;  Dion.  h  i.  33.  4  See  I'reller,  Regionen,  p.  222,  note. 

»  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol  i.  p.  420.  SeeZumpt's  '  Dion  Cass.  liii.  32,  liv.  26.       *  Ibid.  lxix.  23. 

Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Mon.  Ane.  "  Suet.  Tib.  53,  54  ;  Cal.  15.    The  inscription  is  as 

s  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4,  p.  10S,  ed.  Ernesti.    Zoega  follows  :— "  Osw  Agrippin.T  M.  Agrippa:  filia.%  Divi 

in  his  work,  lie  Obeliscis,  thinks  that  they  were  Aug.   Neptis,   Uxoris  Ccrmanici   Oesaris,  Matris 

erected  by  the  Flavii,  C.  Caesaiis  Aug.  (Jermanici  l'rincipis." 
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the  Flavian  family.    It  is  evident  that  these  cippi  belonged  to  the  Cstrina  C.esarum,  a 
place  described  by  Strabo.  as  quoted  above,  where  the  corpses  of  the  dead 
were  burnt,  and  the  formal  ceremony  of  collecting  the  bones  took  place.1  c-'<n'™ 
The  cippi  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 

The  mausoleum  remained  closed  alter  Nerva's  burial,  until  the  capture-  of  Rome  by 
Alaric  in  509  .VI).,  when  the  Goths  broke  it  open  in  their  search  for  treasure,  and  scattered 
the  ashes  of  the  Casars  to  the  winds.  It  was  then  probably  that  the  alabaster  vase, 
mentioned  above,  was  removed  from  the  mausoleum,  and  carried  to  the  L'strina,  where  it 
was  found.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  mau.-oleum  suffered  the  fate  of  all  the  other  great 
buildings  of  Rome.  It  became  a  castle  of  the  Colonna  family,  and  bore  the  name 
Augusta.  The  mound  of  earth  was  then  probably  removed,  and  a  stone  or  brick  tower 
built  in  its  place.  Previously  to  this,  the  statue  of  Augustus,  with  the  bronze  decora- 
tions of  the  Pantheon  and  Forum  of  Trajan,  had  probably  been  carried  to  Syracuse  by 
Constans.  and  thence  to  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens." 

The  building  might,  however,  still,  like  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  have  long  defied  the 
attacks  of  time,  had  not  the  Romans  themselves  in  the  commotions  of  1 167  demolished 
the  Colonna  castle,  and  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  upon  which  it  was  built.  Two 
hundred  years  later,  the  body  of  the  !.i-.t  of  the  tribunes.  Cola  di  Rtcnzi.  was  burned 
before  the  mausoleum.  At  that  time  the  spot  was  called  Campo  d'Austa,  from  the  ancient 
site  of  the  L'strina.  The  interior  chambers  seem  to  have  been  entirely  demolished  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  only  the  exterior  wall  left.  Poggio  the  Florentine  describes  the 
building  as  used  in  his  time  ( 1.540)  for  a  vineyard,  and  before  that  date  its  shape-was  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  falling-in  of  the  vaulting  of  the  interior,  so  that  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  amphitheatre  instead  of  a  lofty  conical  building.  In  IXuiati's  book  <  163S1 
it  is  represented  as  a  funnel-shaped  ruin,  with  a  garden  in  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
interior.3  Much  information  might  doubtless  be  gained  by  well-directed  excavations, 
which  have  apparently  never  been  undertaken  on  account  of  the  present  occupation  of 
the  ruin  as  a  circus  in  winter  and  a  theatre  (the  Teatro  Correa)  in  summer.4 

The  third  division  of  the  Campus  Martins  lay  to  the  east  of  the  C<>rso,  and  occupied 
the  space  between  that  street  which  corresponds  to  the  old  Via  Flaminia,  and  the  Pincian 
and  Quirinal  hills.    The  name  Via  Lata  is  not  found  in  any  document  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  Notitia.     It  is  now  quite  obsolete,  but  was  current    X,m/* n" 
in  the  time  of  Anastasius.  and  is  used  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popes.4  I.ucio 
Fauno,  who  lived  about  1540,  mentions  the  name  as  still  extant  in  his  time.'5   The  northern 
part  of  the  Corso  always  retained  the  name  of  Via  Flaminia,  and  it  was  only  south  of  the 
Arch  of  M.  Aurelius  that  the  street  was  called  Via  Lata. 

In  the  region  so  named  there  were  but  few  buildings  or  localities  of  importance.  From 
the  Porta  Fontinalis  on  the  Ouirinal  a  covered  way  or  porticus  reached  to 
the  Septa  and   Diribitorium.    The  censors,  according  to   ancient  custom.    '  "'  '' 


1  Suet.  An-.  loo.  Via  Lata.    An.-st.  Vit.  Ore-,  iv.  p.  359;   Hailr.  p. 

-  See  above,  p.  151.  3  Donnti,  p.  375.  26s> ;  ISir.itl.  iii.  p.  401. 

4  See  Story's  Rob;:  ill  Roma.  vol.  i.  pp.  233—240.  •  L. -Fauno.  Ant.  iii  Ronui.  154S.  p.  130. 

3  The*>amc  Via  Ijta  is  preserved  in  S.  M  ina  in 

V  v 
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used  to  take  their  seats  after  tlic  conclusion  of  the  Comitia  at  the  altar  of  Mars  near 
this  portico.1 

Further  to  the  north  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  projected  from  the  side  of  the 
Pincian  hill  and  crossed  the  Via  Lata.5    Some  remains  of  these  arches  are 
:fv'; still  to  be  seen  in  the  Via  del  Nazarene  (No.  \2),  at  the  hack  of  the  Foun- 
tain <>f  Trevi.     They  bear  an  inscription  which  was  copied  in  the  ninth 
century  by  the  anonymous  chronicler  of  Einsiedlen.  recording  the  restoration  of  the  arches 
by  Claudius  after  they  had  been  partially  destroyed  by  Caligula,  who  intended  to  build  an 
amphitheatre  in  this  neighbourhood.^    The  arches  are  now  entirely  covered  with  rubbish, 
and  the  conduit  of  the  aqueduct  itself,  which  formerly  was  raised  upon  them,  is  con- 
sequently now  upon  the  level  of  the  ground.    The  inscription  stands  on  the  side  of  the 
conduit,  and  was  formerly  at  the  spot  where  some  principal  street  passed  under  the 
aqueduct.     A  simple  cornice,  and  an  architrave,  with  the  upper  part  of  some  Doric 
pilasters,  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  here  tapped  to  afford  a 
washing-trough  to  the  laundresses  of   the    neighbourhood.     The  masonry  is  of  solid 
travertine  blocks  carefully  cut  and  fitted. 

The  tomb  of  Hibulus  and  the  nameless  tomb,  which  stand  in  this  region  just  outside 
the  Porta  Ratumena,  under  the  Capitol,  have  already  been  described.4  It 
'lulu'a-        1,as  also  lxx>"  shown  that  Aurelian's  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  was  in  this 
T-mHt  >'  v  /     ParC  °^  l'1e  (-  amPus  Martius,  and  not  upon  the  (Juirinal.''    Hut  the  exact 
site  of  this  latter  building  cannot  now  be  determined.     Every  stone  has 
disappeared  under  the  encroachments  of  the  modern  city,  nor  is  there  a  trace  left  of 
the  many  tombstones  which  from  the  tomb  of  Hibulus  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo  must 
have  fringed  the  I'laminian  way.     In  fact,  no  space  of  equal  extent  within  the  Aurclian 
walls  is  now  so  devoid  of  archaeological  interest  as  this  district  ;   for  besides  the  few 
places  above  mentioned  there  is  nothing  of  historical  or  topographical   importance  to 
record  or  trace. 

'  Livy,  xxxv.  10,  xl.  4;.  '  Sec  chap.  x.  p.  354  ;  Vopisc,  Aur.  10  ;  Eutrop.  ix. 

-  Sec  above,  chapter  x.  p.  259,  and  chapter  xiii.  15  ;  Zosimus,  lib.  i.  p.  56.  Eight  porphyry  columns 
p.  326.  .  of  Aurelian's  great  leinple  are  supposed  to  have  been 

3  Six  t  Cal.  21.  Anon.  Einsicdl.  in  the  Archivfur  carried  hy  Justinian  to  Constantinople,  and  there 
/'////.  und  Pud.  lid.  v.  Hft.  1,  S.  IJO  placed  in  the  Church,  now  Mosque,  of  St.  Sophia. 

4  See  chap.  viii.  p.  197.  Winckehnann,  Sur  PArch.  Anc.  torn.  ii.  p.  630. 
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CI  I  APT  HR  XIV. 
THE  ROMAN  CAMP  A  GNA. 


BOUNDARIES  OF  LATUM  ANTWIssLMUM.—  PART  I.  rilVSICAL  C.EOf.ll VIHY  :  i;E4I1.ik;14_AL  FORM  ATli  .N  s—  re  r  v<  l .  ,v  , 

«!>*— TERTIARY  M  A  Rl  N I    •  I  K  AT  A  AIT  N  Nl  N  F.  LIMESTONE  -HILLS  OF  Tilt  CAMPAONA—  VOU  ANK  tH.MKHS- 

peperino— :iasali:c  t.  ava  M..Nn  hi  hi  ■  n:  v  - sila A  <  •sril:ss!s  -  mils  on  if  ft  hank  ..f  .anio  :  AfiNS 
M'lt:;    SMMi,   <  |u,iimi>;iM    U    corniu  LAM  —  I.AKEs    AM.    »E4.oKs  :    Rio    LI    TURNo.    Rio  TORT.. 

|.M  Ml.TUS),   I..UNTAIN   AMI  Ilk.N'E  OF  ANNA    FERINVV     I.  Uil'Ms  A.M.  MARSHES:  q.HV  .sTI  A.  sU.IN.1. 

-UUUW  NRMI— LAOO  D'ALBAVi  OR  1.1  .Willi...;  IIS  I  MlssARIl'M — RIO  1.1  MAEAFEDE  A4.UA  FERENIINA— 
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PART  IV.   PERIOD  o|    DEPOPULATION   AND  DEVASTATION  :    DEMRt  CITo.N   OF   IIAI'KIAn's   UllCRTIM  M;  BARBARIAN 
INVASIONS. 

NOTE  4.N  THE  NAME  4  AMI  ACNA,  4.R  CAMPANIA. 

"  Tunc  omnc  I.alinum 
K.Abula  nomcn  cril  :  Gal  .in*.  \Yi<.-qu<\  r.inim.j>ir, 
I'lilvcrc  vix  ti-clx  ]intcrunt  monsir.Trt-  ruin.v, 
AllMiuisqiit-  Ijns,  I jiirenlinosruic  Prnalcs  , 
Kus  vacuum,  quod  non  h.iliitW  nisi  node  coacta 
Invitu*,  4iu«»tUMjU4;  Xumam  ju-^i^c,  senator." 

I.UCAN,   J'k,!!',  All.  39;  397. 


HK  name  Campajrna,  as  applied  to  the  district  near  Imyiih-.  is  of  comparatively  m.  Jcrn 
and  Miinc-what  indefinite  application,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary,  at  the 
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beginning  of  tiiis  chapter,  to  define  accurately  the  limits  within  which  it  is  proposed  to 
confine  our  survey  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.1  The  first  Italian  region  of  Augustus, 
which  included  not  only  Latium  south  of  the  Anio,  but  also  Campania  and  a  part  of 
Samnium  and  Ktruria,  is  plainly  too  extensive  to  be  conveniently  described  within  such 
.narrow  .space  as  we  can  allow  ourselves.  Two  other  divisions  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  having  prevailed  at  different  times.  He  calls  one  of  these  Latium  antiquum,  and  the 
other  Latium  adjectum.-  The  former  name  was  applied  to  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
Latins  alone,  while  the  latter  also  included  that  of  the  .Kquians,  the  Hernicans,  the 
Yolscians,  and  the  Ausonians.     For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  most 

/l' '       convenient    to    restrict    our   surve.v   within    the    boundaries   of  Latium 

Latium 

„„.,..,„.  ,..„„„.  antiquum,  and  to  narrow  the  field  still  further  by  excluding  from  it  the 
tract  between  the  Alban  hills  and  the  sea,  wliich  was  occupied  in  the 
earliest  times  by  the  Rutulians.-1  The  be:  inkuics  of  this  district,  which  may  be  termed 
Latium  antiquissimum,  have  been  investigated  with  great  erudition  by  Dr.  Bormann,  in  his 
work  on  the  chorography  and  ancient  history  of  the  Latin  cities.4  The  Tiber  forms  the 
boundary  line  on  the  side  of  Ktruria.  and  the  district  is  separated  from  the  Sabine  territory 
on  the  north  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Tibur  to  Nonientum,  and  thence  by  Monte 
Rotondo  to  the  river  Tiber,  thus  including  a  considerable  tract  to  the  north  of  the  Anio. 
On  the  .Kquiail  frontier  the  boundary  line  followed  the  foot  of  the  .Kqutan  hills  from 
Tibur  to  l'r.ene.-  te,  and  then  passed  between  l'ola  iZagarolo  or  Lugnano)  and  Labicum 
(C'olomuO  to  the  Tusi.ulan  hills.  The  Yolscian  frontier  line  passed  from  Tusculum, 
between  Mi  ate  C.ivn  and  Monte  Ariano,  to  Lanuvium  (Ctvita  Lavigna\  and  then, 
excluding  Corioli  (Monte  (iiove  ,  to  Sugatcto  and  the  N'umicius  (Rio  Torto),  which 
separated  Latin  from  Rutulian  ground. 


1'aut  I. — Physical  G[:o<,kaiiiv. 


The  geological   formations  of  this  tract  of  country  correspond   to  those  already 
described  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.    We  find  throughout- 
..,7.'      evering  the  surface  of  the  ground,  great  tufaccous  deposits  ejected  from 


firaMttMU. 
Tuj\if(x  w  Av/t. 


the  volcanoes  of  Ktruria  and  Latium,  similar  to  those  of  the  hills  of 
Rome.  The  peculiar  physical  features  of  these  deposits  have  had  no  little 
influence  in  determining  the  mode  in  which  the  population  was  grouped  in  ancient 
times.  Kveryv.  here  ue  find  the  hills  of  Rome  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Low,  isolated,  flat-topped  hills  irregularly  divided  by  deeply  cut  watercourses,  and 
edged  with  steep  rocky  cliff-,  afford  numerous  sites  for  the  settlement  of  limited  inde- 
pendent communities.      Such  are  the  hills  on  which  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Kidcnai, 


'  Sec  not.  .r.  end  of  chapter.  The  term  Campagna 
is  now  generally  understood  to  be  co  extensive  with 
tile  Cotn.m.t.  or  province  of  Rome  wliich  cMoinK 
along  the  coast  from  Civita  Vivrbia  to  Netluiio,  and 
inland  as  far  as  S.  Orcste  and  Subiaco, 

»  Plin,  .\.  H.  Hi.  \  |  $6,  $9.  Tacitus, Ann.  iv.  5,  and 


Sen  ilis.  Ad  .Kn.  vii.  38.  prefer  to  use  the  terms 
and  »»;'»w,is  legally  correct. 

-  1  liny  includes  the  Rutulian  territory  in  his  Latium 
antiquum  by  making  Circuit  its  limit  on  the  coast. 

4  Altlatinisehe  l.'horograj.hi J und  Stadtcgcschichte- 
A   Hormann.  Halle, 
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Antemna?,  Piculea.  Crustunicrium,  and  Gabii  stood  ;  and  similar  places  abound  in 
many  parts  of  the  district.  These  hills  afforded  suitable  sites  for  the  small  fortified  camps 
with  which  ancient  Latium  was  thickly  studded.  Their  sides  can  be  easily  scarped  so 
as  to  afford  a  natural  line  of  defence,  and  they  are  in  general  fairly  supplied  with  water 
from  numerous  land  springs. 

Thus,  although  the  general  aspect  of  the  Campagna  is  that  of  a  plain  country, 
yet  the  main  level  of  its  surface  is  broken  by  numerous  deep  gullies  and  groups  of 
hillocks. 

The  tertiary  marine  strata,  which    have    been  already  described    as    forming  the 
Janiculum  and  other  hills  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  do  not  rise  to         ,ry  „.,„■,„, 
the  surface  in  the  Campagna,  except  on  the  flanks  of  the  ,Equian  and  ,/,.,/„■. 
Sabine  hiils.     These  hills  themselves  consist  of  great  masses  of  Apenninc 
limestone,  jutting  out  here   ami  there  into  the  spurs  upon  which  some 
of  the   more  considerable  cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy  stood,  as   Tibur,  Pr.encste, 
Bola,  and  Cameria. 

The  Alban  hills  form  a  totally  distinct  group,  consisting  of  two   principal  extinct 
volcanic  craters,  somewhat  resembling  in  their  relations  to  each  other  the 
great  Neapolitan  craters  of  Vesuvius  and  Somma.    One  of  them  lies  within 
the  embrace  of  the  other,  just  as  Vesuvius  lies  half  enclosed  by  Monte  ;•,..-„„, 
Somma.    The  walls  of  the  outer  Alban  crater  are  of  peperino,  while  those 
of  the  inner  are  basaltic.    Both  are  broken  away  on  the  northern  side  towards  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  Marino,  but  on  the  southern  side  they  are  tolerably  perfect. 

The  outer  crescent-shaped  crater  beginning  from  Frascati  extends  to  Monte  Porzio 
and  Rocca  l'riora,  and  then  curves  round  by  Monte  Algido,  Monte  Ariano,  and  Monte 
Artcmisio. 

The  inner  crescent  includes  the  height  of  Monte  C.'avo,  and  surrounds  the  flat  meadows 
known  by  the  name  of  Campo  d'Annibale.1  He-sides  these  two  principal  craters,  the 
ages  of  which  are  probably  as  distinct  as  those  of  Vesuvius  and  Somma,  there  are  traces 
of  at  least  four  others  to  be  found  in  the  lakes  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  commonly  called 
the  Alban  lake,  and  of  Xcmi,  and  in  the  two  small  cliff-encircled  valleys  of  the  Vallis 
Aricina  and  Largheito.- 

Some  of  the  lakes  now  drained,  lying  between  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills,  were  also 
probably  formed  in  the  hollows  of  small  outlying  craters,  as  the  Lago  di  Castiglione,  and 
those  near  Pantano  and  Cornufelle. 

The  peperino  of  the  Alban  hills  is  quite  distinct  from  the  tufa  of  the  Campagna. 
The  latter  has  a  mouldering  earthy  character,  and  its  component  parts  have  ^ 
been  reduced  to  powder  or  to  small  fragments  before  cohesion  ;  while  the 
Alban  peperino  is  bright  and   fresh  when  broken,  and   contains  large  pieces  of  basalt 
and  of  limestone.    It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  the  Roman 


'  The  name  Campo  d'Annibale  cannot  be  any-  explanation  seems  impossible.    Mtillcr,  Campa-na. 

thing  more  than  a  popular  misnomer.    Muller  under-  ii.  p. 

stood  it  as  denoting  the  site  of  the  Roman  ramp        3  See  Westphal.  Die  romischc  Kampagiie,  p.  iv. 
formed  to  resist  Hannibal   lavy.  xxvi.  <)).     .Such  an 
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tufa  is  nut  the  product  of  the  Alban  volcanoes.  The  pepcrino  may  have  been  produced 
by  a  different  outburst  of  volcanic  power  from  the  same  volcanic  centre  as  the  tufa, 
since  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  same  volcano  ejects  matter  of  a  totally  different 
description  at  different  times  of  eruption. 

Little  is  known  of  the  streams  of  lava  which  issued  from  the  Alban  volcanoes.  Most 
of  them  are  hidden  deep  under  the  tuf.u.eous  beds  of  the  Campagna,  and  only  one 
remarkable  stream  can  still  he  traced  throughout  its  course.  This  begins  to 
be  visible  about  a  mile  from  Fratocchic,  towards  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road, 
and  ends  near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  on  the  same  road.  The  line  of  the  Appian  road 
is  carried  across  the  Campagna  along  the  top  of  this  bank  of  lava,  which  has  sometimes  a 
steep  and  broken  edge,  and  sometimes  slopes  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Here  and  there  can  be  found  the  ancient  quarries  from  which  the  Romans  cut 
their  paving  stones.  The  depth  of  the  bed  is  about  seventy  feet  near  Fratocchie,  but  as  it 
approaches  Rome  it  becomes  much  shallower,  and  near  the  tomb  of  C;ecilia  Metella  it  is 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The  tufa  through  and  over  which  it  passes  may 
be  seen  to  have  been  more  or  less  altered  by  the  heat  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at  any 
point  from  the  origin  of  the  lava.1 

Another  stream  of  lava  has  been  found  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
tufaccous  strata  near  Aqua  Acetosa,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  but  its  limits  are  not  known.5 
lkds  of  lava  are  also  mentioned  by  geologists  as  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
Porzio,  Colonna,  Frascati,  and  Tusculum. 

With  the  exception  of  the  great  masses  of  the  Alban  hills,  there  arc 

Mdwi  i'iiii'j 

not  many  hills  in  the  Campagna  worth  special  notice.    Some  few  deserve 
attention,  but  more  on  account  of  their  historical  than  their  physical  importance. 

Of  these  the  most  extensive  anil  continuous  is  the  chain  of  hills  called  Monti  di 

Decima.  This  range  has  no  ancient  name,  and  derives  its  present  appel- 
>*>  "<■•■>»•*■  hit  ion  from  the  station  called  Ad  Decinuim  at  the  tenth  milestone  on  the 
Via  Laureutina.  With  some  interruptions  these  hills  extend  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  near  Dragonccllo,  where  they  cause  the  river  to  make  a  bend  to  the  north,3  in  a 
slanting  direction  towards  the  sea-coast,  which  they  reach  at  Porto  d'Anzo.  Their 
highest  points  rise  to  the  altitude  of  400  feet  above  the  sea  ;  but  this  height  is  not 
apparent,  because  the  general  level  of  the  adjoining  country  is  at  least  300  feet  above  the 
sea.  They  resemble  the  hills  of  Rome  in  their  formation,  being  irregularly  shaped 
masses  of  tufa,  with  a  few  small  beds  of  lava  here  and  there.  In  prehistoric  times  they 
may  have  formed  the  coast-line  of  Latium,  and  Nibby  thinks  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  was  once  at  Dragonccllo.4  Here,  therefore,  the  scenes  described  in  the  Seventh 
/Eneid  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  The  principal  points  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  range  of  hills,  besides  Dragonccllo  and  Decima,  are  Porcigliano,  Capocotta, 
Monte  di  Leva,  and  Petronella.    About  a  mile  from  this  last  place  rises  the  little  hill 

1  Wostphal.  Rom.  Kamp.  p.  vi.  locum    putat    Labeo  did  ubi  fuerit   Ficana  via 

'  Cell,  Top.  Rom.  p.  2.  Osiitnsi  ad  lapidem  undecimum." 

'The  i'uilia  saxa  mentioned  by  Kcstus,  p.  250,  were  *  Nibby,  Analisi,  ii.  p.  41.  See  Bonstcttcn,  Voyage 

probably  at  thi>  point:  "I'uilia  saxa  esse  ad  porlum  dans  !e  Latium,  p.  18. 

<[iii  sit  secundum  Tiberim  ait  Fabius  Pictor :  quern 
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of  Pratica  (I.aviniuni  .  and  between  this  and  Ardea  the  chain  of  hi'.ls  is  broken  through 
by  the  Rio  Torto  (Numicius). 

The  tract  between  the  Monti  di  Decima  and  the  sea  is  occupied  in  great  part  by 
the  Forest  of  Ostia,  which  consists  of  a  wild  wooded  district,  three  or  f<>i:r  miles  wide, 
clothed  with  brushwood  and  occasional  clumps  of  pines.  Nearer  to  the  sea  lie  sand- 
dunes,  covered  with  oleander,  myrtle,  and  other  shrubs  ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by 
lagunes  and  salt-marshe-;.  Virgil  represents  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  as  ^  ^ 
surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  in  the  time  of  .Eneas,  and  if  we  supjiosc, 
as  Nibby  does,  thai  at  that  remote  date  the  hills  of  Decima  formed  the  coast-line,  his 
description  of  the  river  breaking  out  suddenly  through  a  dense  forest  into  the  sea. 
"voiticibus  raptdis,"  may  not  be  entirely  imaginary.1  Three  several  old  coast  lines  can 
be  traced  between  the  line  of  the  hills  of  Decima  and  the  present  beach.2 

The  range  of  hills  of  which  the  Monti  di  Decima  form  the  principal  part  is  continued 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  Church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  where  the 
hills  make  a  bend  and  enclose  the  Prati  di  S.  Paolo.  The  eastern  side  of  the  Via  Ostiensis 
is  skirted  by  these  low  tufaceous  hills  up  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  where  they  sink  at  length 
into  the  level  ground  near  the  Aventine.  The  hills  of  Rome  itself  may  be  considered 
as  a  further  continuation  of  the  same  range. 

That  part  of  the  Campagna  which  lies  between  the  hills  of  Frascati  and  the  Anio 
is  without  any  considerable  natural  hills.    The  Monte  di  Grano  four  miles, 
from  Rome  on  the  Frascati  road,  is  artificial.    Hut  there  are  several  deep  and  //f!""""- 

'  kuix  .'/  Ami'. 

narrow  ravines  over  which  the  Via  Pra,ncstina  has  to  be  carried  on  viaducts, 
and  occasionally  hills  arc  passed  by  cuttings  in  the  tufa,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  rises 
gradually  as  the  /Equian  hills  are  approached,  so  that  at  the  twenty-fourth  milestone  from 
Rome  a  height  of  S50  feet  above  the  sea-level  is  reached.3  The  brooks  which  descend  from 
the  watershed  between  Palestrina  (Pro:ncstc)  and  Colonna  (I.abicum)  divide  the  tract  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  /Equian  and  Tusculan  hills  into  a  number  of  parallel,  deep  watercourses, 
and  here  and  there  form  isolated  masses  of  tufa,  on  which  several  of  the  old  Latin  cities 
were  placed.  The  sites  of  Qucrquetula,  Scaptia,  Pedum,  and  Gabii  must  be  sought  among 
these.  The  yEquian  mountains  themselves  present  on  this  side  steep  cliffs  of  solid  lime- 
stone, but  traces  of  volcanic  action  arc  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tibur, 
where  a  mountain  called  Monte  Spaccato  has  been  split  asunder  to  a  depth  of  470  feet  by 
an  earthquake,  and  a  stream  of  lava  has  been  poured  out  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio 
near  Ampiglionc. 

The  watershed  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio  begins  at  the  Ponte  Nomentano  with 
the  hills  of  Casale  dei  Pazzi,  one  of  which,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ulmano 
with  the  Anio,  is  the  famous  Mons  Sacer/*  *  It  rises  gradually  along  the  frM-<i*i™n 
course  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  becoming  more  and  more  broken  into  isolated      '  ,;„(i, 
hills  until  it  reaches  the  considerable  elevations  of  Monte  della  Creta  (Ficulca), 
Monte  Gentile,  and  Mentana  (Momentum).    On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  tufa  hill 

1  ,-En.  vii.  31.  by  l.ivy,  ii.  3?.  "Trans  Anienem  rria.il>  urbc  millia," 

1  Sec  Canina's  Map  of  the  Campagna.  and  iii.  52,  "Via  Nomentana."  Fcslus,  p.  318  :  "  Trans 


5  Bormann,  p.  55.  Anienem  paulo  ultra  tertium  milliarium.''    Cic.  Unit. 

*  The  position  of  the  Mons  Saccr  is  definitely  fixed      14  :  "  Hrope  ripam  Anienis  ad  tertium  milliarium." 
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of  Castel  (iiubileo  ( Fiden.a:)  is  the  most  remarkable.    The  range,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of 
AA'iu  s,i,.'f.     which  it  forms  the  principal  point,  continues  to  skirt  the  Tiber  northwards  as 
c''<1"  Omtihv.    f,ir  as  Monte  Rotondo  (Crustumcriiun),  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The  hills 
f-v-fv'-'-v-  -    of  Monte  Kotondo,  Mentana,  and  Si  Angclo  (Montcs  Crustumerini  ctCornicu- 
tt  c.<rnt,t,:.,m.   lani)  are  considered  by  Bormann  as  forming  the  limit  of  l.atium  antiquissimum. 
The  soil  of  the  Campagna  being  entirely  formed  of  decomposed  volcanic  deposits,  is  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  absorbent  and  retentive  of  moisture.    This  is  said  to 
,t/-1'-'  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  singular  fertility  of  some  districts  in  the 

(•,..  ,-,  .,„_      early  part  of  the  year.     The  spring  vegetation  of  the  country  round  Rome 
is  marvellously  luxuriant,  while  in  the  autumn  the  ground  becomes  parched 
and  brown.    The  same  cause  renders  the  brooks  of  the  Campagna,  which  run  into  the 
sea,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Anio,  small  and  scanty.     On  the  sea-coast  we  find  only  three 
brooks  of  any  importance.    The  first  of  these  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivulets 
which  descend  from  the  Monti  di  Decima.     It  empties  itself  into  the  sea  about  seven 
^     .    r         miles  from  Ostia.    Another  of  a  similar  kind,  six  miles  further  south,  bears 
the  name  of   Rio  di  Turno,  and  has  been  connected  by  some  of  the 
topographers  of  the  Campagna  with  the  spring  and  rivulet  of  the  nymph  Juturna,  who 
is  addressed  in  the  .Kneid  as  the  queen  of  iakes  and  loud-voiced  rivers,1     But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  statement  of  Oval,  who  makes  Juturna  one  of  the  Tibcrinidcs,  and 
therefore  the  fountain  and  stream  of  Juturna  must  be  looked  for  among  those  which 
rise  near  the  Alban  hills  and  run  into  the  Tiber. '- 

A  few  miles  further  along  the  coast  is  the  mouth  of  a  more  considerable  stream,  the 
Rio  Torto,  formal-  a  large  morass  on  the  coast  at  its  mouth.     The  whole 
winding  course  of  this  stream  among  the  tufa  hills  of  S.  Palomba  and 
Sagareto  is  at  hast  sixteen  miles  in  length.     It  deserves  particular  attention,  since  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities— Nibby,  dell,  and  Bormann — it  has 
/  "  '  '"' the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  Xumicius  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.3  There 
are  only  two  other  streams  which  can  dispute  this  claim  with  it,  the  Rio  di  Nemi  and 
the  above-mentioned  Rio  di  Turno.    As  regards  the  former  of  these,  which  flows  close- 
to  Ardea,  it  forms  the  artificial  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  ;  and  we  can  therefore  hardly 
imagine  that  the  poets  could  have  ma  le  a  river-god  its  tutelary  deity.      Besides  this, 
Silius  makes  the  Numicius  rise  from  a  small  spring,  and  his  words,  "parvo  descendens 
fonte,"  could  not  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  the  lake  of  Nemi.4    Dionysius  also 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Numicius  must  be  looked  for  not  so  much  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ardea  as  of  Lavinium  ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  the  river  on  which  Ardea  stands.' 
As  little  does  the  Rio  di  Turno  answer  the  description  of  the  Numicius;  for  the  battle 
between  the  Rutulians  and  Trojans  on  the  Numicius,  during  which  /Eneas  was  said  to  have 
been  lost,  supposes  the  Numicius  to  have  been  a  considerable  stream  flowing  between  the 
camp  of. line-as  at  I.avinium  (I'ratiea)  and  the  territory  of  the  Rutulians."    The  Rio  di 
Turno  is  therefore  on  the  wrong  side  of  Lavinium.    On  these  grounds  it  is  tolerably  certain 

'  .Kn.  Nil.  139  :-St.iytii,«tua.  iluminibuwiut  souoris       '  V:r}?.  .-Kn.  vii.  150,  242,  797;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  39$. 
pneaidet.'  '  Sil.  hal.  viii.  170. 

*  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  585.  »  Dionys.  1.  64.  *  Diunys.  loc.  cit. 
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that  the  Numicius  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  Rio  Torto.  Ami  the  descriptions  given  by 
the  poets  correspond  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  river.    Ovid  in  Met.  xiv.  598  says  :— 

"  Litus  adit  Laurens,  ubi  tectus  arundine  serpit 
In  frt-ta  flumineis  vicina  Numicius  undis." 

And  in  the  Fasti,  iii.  647  :  "  Placidi  sum  Nympha  Numici." 

And  Silius,  Tunic,  viii.  179  : — 

"  Haud  procul  liinc  parvo  dcsccndcns  fontc  Numicus 
Labitur  ct  leni  per  vatlcs  volvitur  amnc." 

Huth  speak  of  it  as  a  slow,  winding  stream  covered  with  reeds. 

The  spring  of  Anna  Perenna  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Numicius.  IY>r,  although 
Silius  speaks  of  it  as  near  the  Stagna  Laurentia,1  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  was  often  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Ager  Laurens,  and 
that  Virgil  applies  the  epithet  Laurens  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Minturna.4  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  comes  from  Lavinium  to  the  Numicius,  and 
the  brook  dedicated  to  her  must  therefore  be  looked  for  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Numicius. 
As  there  is  only  one,  the  Sugareto,  which  fulfils  this  condition,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  Sugareto  was  the  stream  flowing  from  the  spring  of  Anna  Perenna* 

The  numerous  Iagunes  and  marshy  spots  upon  the  coast  need  no  mention,  since  they 
arc  generally  dried  up  in  the  summer,  and  their  situations  and  extent  vary 
from  time  to  time.    The  great  salt  lake  near  Ostia  is,  however,  never  dried     /^g»n.->  and 
up,  as  it  lies  at  a  lower  level  than  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  Sta™"d!oitin 
a  channel.     In  a  part  of  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  Rome  to  .w/»,/. 
Ostia,  which  here  passes  over  a  bridge  across  the  lake,  are  numerous  salt-pits, 
where  salt  is  procured  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water.     In  the  time  of  the  Etruscan 
kingdom  there  were  also  other  salt-pits  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of  Veii.* 

The  Rio  di  Nemi  and  the  Rio  di  Lanuvio,  which,  run  into  the  sea  south  of  the  Rio 

Torto,  do  not  come  within  our  limits,  as  they  belonged  partly  to  the  Volscian 

and  partly  to  the  Rutulian  territory.    The  Rio  di  Nemi  conveys  the  water  'w*' 

from  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Nemi,  which  occupies,  as  has  already  been  mentioned> 

one  of  the  ancient  craters  of  the  Alban  hills.     The  name  of  this  lake,  and  of  the  village 

on  its  margin,  is  derived  from  the  great  grove  of  Diana  (Ncmus  Diana-),  whose  temple 

probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Nemi.5    The  wooded  cliffs  which 

surround  the  crater  are  steep,  and  descend  immediately  into  the  water,  except  on  the 

side  near  Genzano,  where  they  slope  more  gently,  and  arc  planted  with  vines.  Their 

average  height  is  300  feet.    In  the  Latin  poets  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  lake  as 

one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  in  connection  with  the 

widely  celebrated  Temple  of  Diana.    Hence  it  was  called  Speculum  Diana-,  Lacus  Trivia, 

and  Stagnum  Diana-.*    Whether  the  name  Lacus  Aricinus7  also  belonged  to  this  lake 

• 

1  Silius,  Punic,  viii.  39.  s  See  below  on  Aricia,  p.  374. 

*  Virg.  Ain.  vii.  47.  *  Propcrt.  iv.  22,  25  ;  Virg.  A\n.  vii.  516,  and  Scr- 

>  The  story  of  Anna  Perenna  is  related  in  Ovid,  vius  ad  loc;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  261. 

Fast.  iii.  647,  and  in  Silius,  Punic,  viii.  39  et  seq.  7  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  262,  where  lonis  may  possibly  be 

4  Livy,  vii.  17.    See  Nibby,  Analisi.  vol.  i.  p.  375.  the  right  reading,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  text. 
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is  doubtful,  for  Pliny  speaks  of  a  lake  which  formerly  occupied  the  valley  of  Aricia,  and  the 
water  in  the  valley  of  Aricia  was  certainly  called  Lacus  Aricinus  in  the  Middle  Ages.1 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  supplied,  partially  at  least,  from  a  small  spring  near  the 
road  from  Gciizano  to  NVmi,  and  also  from  the  copious  stream  which  turns  the  mills  of 
the  village  of  Nemi.  The  latter  is  probably  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  when  lie  says  that  the 
sources  whence  the  lake  is  filled  are  visible,  and  are  near  the  Temple  of  Diana.1 

Nibby  gives  the  following  account  of  the  lake  of  N'emi,  and  of  the  investigations  carried 
on  in  his  time  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  real  nature  of  the  curious  wooden 
fabrics  said  to  have  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  :3 — 

"  The  situation  of  Nemi  is  picturesque,  and  the  view  from  it  of  the  crater  and  of  the 
lake,  which  resembles  an  enormous  mirror  spread  below,  is  magnificent.  Hut,  beyond  the 
historical  reminiscences  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  it  presents  nothing  worth  particular 
mention.  The  baronial  castle  near  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  feudal  fortress.  It  was 
built  by  the  famous  Colotina  family,  once  the  lords  of  the  estate,  who  also  built  the 
round  tower  or  keep  which  surmounts  it.  By  ascending  the  side  of  the  mountain  which 
rises  above  it  a  splendid  panoramic  view  of  the  coast  of  I.atium,  and  of  the  adjacent 
Rutulian  and  Volscian  territory,  may  be  enjoyed.  The  eye  ranges  along  the  whole 
coast  line  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  from  the  Circ.xan  promontory  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  situations  of  Antium,  Ardea,  I.avinium,  Laurentum,  Ostia,  and  Porto 
are  clearly  distinguishable,  together  with  many  other  points. 

"  The  crater  is  surrounded  in  parts  by  rocks  of  the  hardest  basaltic  lava,  in  others 
by  conglomerated  cinders  and  scoria.-,  and  in  some  places  by  banks  of  tufa.  Its  circum- 
ference is  about  five  mile<,  and  the  level  of  the  water  higher  than  that  of  the  Alban  lake. 
The  story  of  the  ship  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake,  ami  said  by  some  authors  to 
have  belonged  to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  by  others  to  that  of  Trajan,  is  well  known. 
Biondn,  Leon  Batti.sta  Alberti,  and  particularly  Francesco  Marchi,  a  celebrated  architect 
and  military  engineer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  went  down  into  the  lake  himself,  have 
spoken  of  it.'  Fresh  investigations  have  been  carried  on  of  late,  at  which  I  was  present, 
and  saw  and  examined  everything  which  was  brought  to  the  surface,  and  inquired  of 
those  who  went  down  what  they  saw  there.  I  consider  myself  in  a  position  to  assert 
that  the  pretended  ship  was  nothing  more  than  the  wooden  piles  and  timbers  used  in  the 
foundations  of  a  building.  The  beams  arc  of  fir  and  larch,  and  are  joined  by  metal  nails 
of  various  sizes.  The  pavement,  or  at  least  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  remains,  is  formed 
of  large  tiles  placed  upon  a  kind  of  grating  of  iron,  on  which  the  name  Caisar  in  ancient 
letters  is  marked.  Some  of  these  tiles  and  nails  and  gratings  are  now  kept  in  the 
Vatican  library. 

"The  name  Caisar  seems  to  explain  the  history  of  the  building.  For  Suetonius,  in 
his  life  of  Julius  Cicsar,1  as  an  illustration  of  the  Dictator's  extravagance,  asserts,  that 
after  having  built  a  villa  on  the  'lake  of  Nemi  at  an  enormous  expense,  he  had  the 
whole  destroyed  because  it  did  not  quite  suit  his  taste.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  pretended 
ship  was  nothing  else  than  the  piles  and  wooden  framework  upon  which  this  villa  was 

'  Hin.  xix.  141  ;  Hermann,  p.  63.  *  Sec  their  accounts   in  Fca,  Mtscctlama,  pp. 

-'  vi  il-.i ,  ■,  ;i.  jvi.  cctxvii..  eclxxiv. 

3  Nibby,  An.il.si,  11.  p.  395.  »  Suet.  C.vs.  46. 
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supported,  and  that  after  the  upper  part  was  destroyed  the  foundation  under  the  water 
still  remained,  partly  covered  by  the  fragments  of  the  demolished  building  above." 

The  mention  of  paving  tiles,  marbles,  and  leaden  pipes,'  as  among  the  objects  raised 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  render  the  notion  that  they  belonged  to  a  ship  improbable, 
and  Nibby's  conjecture  that  a  Roman  villa,  partly  built  out  into  the  water,  stood  here, 
seems  much  more  likely,  though  his  application  of  the  passage  of  Suetonius  is  very 
doubtful. 

Another  lake  of  considerable  size  must  have  existed  at  some  distant  time  in  the  valley 
below  the  modern  Aricia.  Pliny,  in  a  passage  above  quoted,  mentions  this 
lake.  He  says  :  "  Specimens  of  the  kind  of  cabbage  called  lacu  turris,  with 
enormous  heads,  were  found  growing  not  long  ago  in  the  valley  of  Aricia,  where  there  was 
formerly  a  lake  and  a  tower,  the  latter  of  which  is  still  standing."  '  It  is  evident  that  before 
the  channel  which  now  drains  the  valley  at  its  lowest  point  was  made,  the  whole  space  must 
have  been  filled  with  water  from  the  cmissaria  of  the  lake  of  Nemi.    IWmann  states,  on 
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the  authority  of  Lucidi's  history  of  Aricia,  that  once  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  valley  of  Aricia 
became  filled  with  water  again  from  the  choking  up  of  the  lower  cmissarium.* 
The  larger  neighbouring  lake,  Lago  d'Albano,  or  Lago  di  Castcllo,  belongs 
to  the  water  system  of  the  Tiber,  and  has  most  of  its  outlets  on  the  western 
side.    It  has  been  supposed  that  a  subterranean  communication  exists  between  the  two 
lakes  ;  but  Nibby  asserts  that  this  is  impossible,  as  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  is  higher 
than  the  Alban  lake.1    The  circumference  of  this  sheet  «f  water  is  said  to  be  more  than  six 
miles,  and  it  is  nearly  elliptical  in  shape.    Its  volcanic  origin  has  been  spoken  of  already. 
The  story  of  the  sudden  rise  of  its  waters,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  is  well 


1  GeU,  p.  325. 
5  Hermann,  p. 
p.  168. 


*  Plin.  xix.  141. 
(>\.     Sec  Abckcn's  Mittclitalicn, 


'  Nibby,  Anal.  p.  101.  Sec  Canina's  Monumenti, 
tav.  clxxvi. 
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known,  and  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  as  given  in  Livy,  "  Ronianc,  aquam 
Albanam  cave  Iacu  contineri,  cave  in  mare  manare  suo  flumine  sinas.  cmissam  per  agros 
rigabis,  dissipatamque  rivis  extingucs.   Turn  tu  audax  insiste  hostiuni  muris."1 

Whether  the  swelling  of  the  lake  was  due  to  volcanic  causes  or  not  is  of  course 
unasccrtainablc  now,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  the  preceding  winter  was  marked  by 
extreme  cold  and  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  that  the  sudden  thawing  of  a  great  mass 
of  snow  upon  Monte  Cavo  may  have  caused  the  inundation.2  Nibby  thinks  that  it  appears 
from  the  words  of  the  oracle  that  the  principal  natural  outlet  which  the  lake  had  formed 
for  itself  was  at  the  edge  of  the  crater  near  Albano,  and  that  the  water  originally  discharged 
itself  into  the  valley  under  Castel  Savclli,  and  thence  by  the  Rio  Torto  (Numicius)  or  the 
Kio  di  Nemi  into  the  sea.:1  Had  it  flowed  over  the  western  rim  of  the  crater  near 
Monte  Cuccu,  between  Castel  Gandolfo  and  Marino,  it  must  have  discharged  itself  into 
the  Tiber  by  the  Aqua  Acetosa  or  the  Rio  di  Decima,  and  then  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
"  in  mare,"  would  have  been  without  meaning. 

The  edge  of  the  crater  is,  it  is  true,  lowest  at  this  point,  but  the  large  quarries  of 
peperino  which  were  worked  there  in  ancient  times  have  probably  caused  the  artificial  cutting 
which  is  described  in  dell's  Topography.  Hut  it  must  be  noted  that  the  response  of  the  oracle 
forbids  two  things  :  i.  Allowing  the  water  to  remain  in  the  lake  ;  2.  Allowing  it  to  reach  the 
sea  at  all  in  a  visible  stream.  The  Romans  are  ordered  to  make  an  artificial  channel 
and  to  dispose  of  it  in  irrigation.  These  conditions  would  not  have  been  fulfilled  if 
the  water  had  reached  the  sea  in  a  visible  stream.  Besides  this,  the  stream  issuing  -from 
the  valley  near  Castel  Savclli  does  not  reach  the  sea  "  suo  flumine,"  but  enters  the  Rio 
Torto  (Xumicius)  or  the  Rio  di  Neivi. 

Cicero  gives  a  more  distinct  account  of  the  matter.  "We  are  told,"  he  says  in  the 
Annals,  •'  that  during  the  siege  of  Vcii,  when  the  Alban  lake  had  risen  to  an  unusual  height, 
a  Veientinc  noble  fled  to  Rome  as  a  deserter,  and  declared  that  it  was  w  ritten  in  the  books 
of  fate  which  were  kept  at  Vcii,  that  Vcii  could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  lake  was 
overflowing  its  banks,  and  that  if  the  lake  were  tapped,  and  flowed  into  the  sea  by  its  own 
channel  and  stream,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  Roman  nation,  but  that  if  the  water  were  so 
discharged  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  it  to  reach  the  sea,  then  the  Romans  would  be 
victorious.  In  consequence  of  this  our  ancestors  contrived  that  admirable  plan  for  drawing 
off  and  dispersing  the  water  of  the  lake."  4 

From  this  passage  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  real  object  of  the  drainage  of  the 
lake  was  to  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Campagna.  In 
another  passage  Cicero  states  his  opinion  still  more  clearly  that  the  work  was  really 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  suburban  agriculture.  "The  Veientine  prophecy,  that,  if 
the  water  of  the  Alban  lake  rose  above  its  margin  and  flowed  into  the  sea,  Rome  would 


1  Livy,  v.  16  ;  Dionys.xii.i6.  • 

-  H.l.  400.    Dionys.  xii.  8  ;  Livy,  v.  13;  Nibby, 

Analisi,  p.  102  ;  Plutarch,  Cam.  3  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  6. 

Cell  mistranslates  the  words  of  Dionysius,  i.  66. 

The  historian,  in  using  the  pres.  nt  tenses,  ?<ttiv  and 

«n-o».'x«Tni,  alludes  to  the  state  of  the  lake  in  his 

own  times.    Cell,  Top.  Rom.  p.  26. 

3  There  appear  to  be  four  natural  outlets  :  one 


which  formed  the  small  lake  between  Castel  Savelli 
and  Monte  Crescemio,  now  drained  dry  ;  a  second 
at  the  spring  under  Monte  Cuccu,  which  waters  the 
valley  of  Apiol.r  ;  a  third  at  the  spring  called  Fosso 
dei  Monaci,  forming  the  Fosso  della  Cornachiola  ; 
and  a  fourth  under  Grotta  Ferrata,  from  which  thr 
Aqua  Ferentina  is  supplied. 
4  Cic.  De  Div.  i.  44. 
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perish,  but  that  if  it  were  checked  Veii  would  be  taken,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
A I  ban  water  was  diverted,  was  intended  to  benefit  the  suburban  farms  and  not  to  secure  the 
safety  of  Koine.'' 1  What  appears  strange  is,  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  appeal 
to  a  superstitious  motive  in  the  case  of  a  people  evidently  so  far  advanced  in  civilization 
as  to  be  capable  of  carrying  out  an  engineering  work  of  such  difficulty  in  a  single  year. 

The  tunnel,  which  still  carries  off  the  superfluous  water  of  the  lake,  is  cut  through 
solid  peperino  and  occasional  masses  of  still  harder  basaltic  lava.  It  is  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  never  ^"'^""L'l 
less  than  four  feet  in  breadth.  The  height  of  the  edge  of  the  lake  above 
the  level  of  its  water,  at  the  part  which  is  pierced  by  the  tunnel,  is  430  feet.  Three 
vertical  shafts  are  still  discoverable,  by  which  a  draft  of  air  was  created  and  the  rubbish 
was  removed,  and  one  slanting  shaft  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  miners.2  The 
rock  was  cut  with  a  chisel  an  inch  wide,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  marks  left  upon  the  sides 
of  the  tunnel. 

At  the  points  where  the  water  enters  and  leaves  the  tunnel  considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  to  regulate  the  flow.  The  channel  of  stonework  at  the  mouth  is  placed  in  a 
slanting  direction,  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  rush  of  w  ater.  At  the  end  of  this  first 
channel  is  a  cross  wall,  with  openings  protected  by  gratings  to  catch  the  leaves  and 
floating  rubbish.  Hehind  this  is  a  reservoir,  similar  to  the  piscina;  in  use  in  the  Roman 
aqueducts,  for  allowing  the  mud  to  settle  before  the  water  entered  the  tunnel.  Next  to 
the  tunnel  itself  there  is  a  closed  building  to  protect  the  canal  from  the  fall  of  rocks 
and  stones,  and  the  actual  entrance  into  the  rock  is  faced  with  a  massive  portal  of 
wedge-shaped  blocks  of  stone.  The  water  in  this  enclosure  is  now  used  by  the  fishermen  of 
the  lake  as  a  receptacle  for  keeping  fish,  and  is  for  this  purpose  provided  with  sluices/' 

The  point  where  the  tunnel  emerges  from  the  mountain  on  the  west  of  Castel  Savelli, 
nearly  a  mile  from  Albano,  is  called  Le  Mole.  The  water  was  there  received  in  a 
long  trough-like  reservoir  arched  over  with  a  stone-vaulted  roof.  From  this  it  ran  through 
five  smaller  openings  into  five  separate  channels,  and  was  so  dispersed  into  the  fields 
for  irrigation.  At  the  present  time  the  whole  stream  is  united,  and  after  passing  the 
road  to  Anzio,  thirteen  miles  from  Rome,  takes  the  name  of  Rio  d'Albano,  receives  the 
brook  from  the  valley  of  Apiola?.  and  joining  the  Aqua  Acetosa  and  Cornacciola. 
crosses  the  Ostian  way  near  Tor  di  Valle,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  and  then 
discharges  itself  into  the  Tiber. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  archa-ologists  that  the  Romans  brought  engineers  from 
Greece4  to  superintend  the  Alban  tunnel.  This  supposition,  however,  is  not  necessary  ;  for 
if  the  Italian  engineers  could  construct  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  they  would  be  fully  equal 
to  the  task  of  tapping  the  Alban  lake.  The  physical  conformation  of  Central  Italy 
compelled  its  inhabitants  to  turn  their  attention  at  an  early  period  to  the  construc- 
tion of  drains  and  other  hydraulic  works.  It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  con- 
siderable artificial  channels  were  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  regulate  the  flow  of 

1  Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  32.  mouth  arc  very  ancient  t'.esch.  der  Arch.  ii.  p.  10K). 

»  Canina,  Arch.  Rom   Fart  1 1 1,  cap.  xi.,  Monvim.  Others  ascribe  them  to  the  Imperial  era.    See  Jnim- 

tav.  clxxvi.  ;  Cell,  Top.  p.  22.  duction. 

•  Hirt  thinks  that   these  arrangements  at   the  4  bee  Herodotus,  iii.  60  ;  Ar.  Pol.  v.  1 1. 
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the  Arno  and  Tiber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiusi.  In  Southern  Ftruria  especially,  the 
district  now  known  as  the  pestilent  Marcmma  could  only  have  been  rendered  healthy  by 
systematic  artificial  drainage.  The  sites  of  Populonia,  Satumia,  Cos.i,  Veii,  and  Cere 
were  thus  rendered  habitable  and  fertile,  and  a  great  part  of  L^tium  maritumuni,  the 
I'oiuptine  marshes,  and  the  tract  about  Suessa  l'oinctia  must  have  been  artificially  and 
skilfully  drained  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity.1 

Many  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Central  Italy  had  underneath  their  streets  cuniculi, 
which  served  as  thoroughfares  connecting  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  or  as  secret 
passages  leading  out  into  the  country.  Such  cuniculi  are  found  at  l'r.tneste  and  Alba 
Fucensis.  At  I'r.eneste  the  following  account  of  the  attempted  ocape  of  Marius  by 
means  of  the  cuniculi  is  given  by  Vcllcius  :  "Turn  demum  desperatis  rebus  suis  C 
Marius  adolescens,  per  cuniculos  qui  miro  opere  fabricati  in  diversas  agrorum  partes 
luerunt  coital  us  erumpere,  cum  foraniine  e  terra  emersisset  a  dispositis  in  id  ipsum 
intereinptus  est.'"'  The  catacombs  show  that  the  same  genius  for  tunnelling  operations 
existed  at  a  later  time  among  the  Italians  of  the  Kmpire. 

The  course  of  the  Rio  d'Albano,  which  drains  the  Alban  lake,  has  already  been 
described.  Several  other  streams  traverse  the  Campagna  from  the  Alban 
A  bills  to  the  Tiber.     One  of  these  drains  the  valley  under  the  Cast  el  Savelli, 

formerly  itself  a  crater,  and  then  a  lake,  but  now  completely  dried  up.  The  name 
given  to  this  brook,  which,  after  receiving  many  other  small  streams,  falls  into  the  Tiber 
near  Dragoncello,  is  the  Kio  di  Malafede  or  Rio  di  Decima.  The  lake  of  which  it 
was  formerly  the  outlet  is  sometimes  called  the  Lago  di  Turno  or  di  (liuturna,  and 
may  possibly  have  been  the  ancient  fountain  of  the  Tiberine  nymph  Juturna  above- 
alluded  to.3 

The  Aqua  Ferentina,  celebrated  as  the  meeting-place  of  the   Latin   League,4  was 
probably  the  spring  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  immediately 
under  Marino,  and  commonly  bears  the   name    Ferentina.     Cell  places 
it  further  up  the  deep  rocky  valley  behind  Marino,  towards  Rocca  di  Papa,  at  the 
church  of  S.  Rocca  ;  and  as  there  are  several  considerable  springs,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  true  site  of  the  Latin  meeting-place. 

A  little  further  along  the  flank  of  the  Alban  hills,  between  Marino  and  Grotta  Ferrata, 
we  find  the  stream  of  the  Aqua  Crabra.    It  rises  in  the  valley  behind  the 
;     1  Tusculan  hills  called  the  Vallis  Albana,  and  wc  find  its  possession  claimed 

by  the  inhabitants  of  Tusculum  and  retained  for  their  use  at  the  time  when  the  Julian 
aqueduct  was  made  4  Cicero  had  to  pay  an  acknowledgment  for  its  use  to  the  city  of 
Tusculum/'  This  stream,  after  emerging  from  the  Vallis  Albana,  turns  round  the  hill  by 
Morrena,  and  flows  into  the  Anio«fivc  miles  from  Rome.  Hut  at  the  Casale  di  Morrena, 
near  the  railway  junction,  the  greater  part  of  its  water  is  diverted,  and  flows  by  a  subter- 


1  Sec  Abcken.  Mittelitalicn,  p.  164.  who  quotes 
'•  Kr.  Inghiramid  c-lk-  idrauliche  operazioni  praticate 
dagli  antichi  Toscani  :"  Atli  Hell'  Acad.  ,h  utorgo- 
Ali.  vol.  xi. 

'•'  Veil.  I'at.  11.  27,  quoted  hv  Ahekcn. 

\  Virgil,  Mr.,  xii.  134,  and  Scrvtus  ad  loe. ;  Varro, 


I.  I.  v.  71  ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  5X5. 

«  I. ivy,  1.  50,  J2,  vii.  25  ;  Gell,  Top.  Rom.  p.  </>. 
'•a  below,  p.  377. 

5  r'rontin.  I)e  Aq.  9. 

*  Cic.  Com.  Kull.  iii.  2;  Pro  lialb.  20;  Lpp.  ad 
Fain.  xvi.  18. 
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rancan  canal  under  the  name  of  the  Marrana  or  Morrcna  to  Rome,  where  it  traverses 
the  valley  of  the  Circus  Ma.xitnus,  between  the  Aventinc  and  Palatine,  and  falls  into 
the  Tiber  near  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  Niebuhr  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Aqua 
Crabra  was  an  artificial  cut  made  to  drain  the  Vallis  Albana,  for  it  bears  no  marks  of 
being  other  than  a  natural  stream  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is  now  made  use 
of  in  its  course  through  the  Campagna  for  watering  cattle  and  sheep. 

A  small  brook  called  the  Acque  Salvie,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  at  Tic  Fontane, 
two  and  a  half  miles  below  Rome,  has  been  with  some  probability  supposed  to  be  the 
l'etronia  which,  as  Fcstus  says,  was  formed  by  the  Fons  Cati,  and  ran  into 
the  Tiber.    It  was  associated  with  the  taking  of  the  auspices  by  Roman 
magistrates  on  their  way  to  transact  business  in  the  Campagna.1 

The  Almo.  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets  in  connection  with  the  custom 
of  bathing  the  statue  of  Cybele  in  its  waters  on  the  29th  of  March,-  is 
thought  by  Bormann  to  be  the  short  stream  which  takes  its  rise  at  the 
so-called  grotto  of  Fgcria.  in  the  Caflarclle  valley  near  the  Appian  road.  He  thinks 
that  Nibby's  attempt  to  trace  it  beyond  this  grotto  is  mistaken,  for  Ovid  expressly  calls 
it  "brcvissimus  Almo,"3  and  the  nymph. cum  and  statue  of  the  presiding  god  of  the 
streams  would,  he  thinks,  be  naturally  placed  at  its  source,  and  not  at  a  point  half  way 
along  its  course.  It  joins  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  and  crosses  the  Appian  and  Ostian  roads 
about  half  a  mile  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  then  falls  into  the  Tiber.  At  this  point 
the  ceremony  of  washing  the  image  of  Cybele  was  performed  annually  on  the  .-pot 
where  it  had  first  been  landed  on  its  arrival  from  I'essinus. 

'•  Est  locus  in  Tilx  rim  qu:»  lubricus  influit  Almo 
Kt  nrunrii  m.i^Tin  perdu  in  nunc  minor. 
Illic  purpurea  emus  rum  wsti-  saccrdos 
Alnumis  dommam  s.icr.K|iic  l.n  it  aijuis."  « 

Virgil,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  -Fneid.  has  personified  this  river  among  several  other 
well-known  names  of  Italian  localities,  as  Aventinus,  Tiburtus,  Marica,  Galaisus,  Silvia, 
and  Calybe.5 

The  last  tributary  of  the  Tiber  which  must  be  noticed  before  we  pass  to  the  Anio 
and  its  basin  is  the  Allia.  I.ivv  savs  distinctly  that  it  runs  down  from  the 
Crustuminian  hills  in  a  deep  channel,  and  enters  the  liber  at  the  eleventh 
milestone  on  the  Via  Salaria."  Contrary  to  this  express  statement,  Nibby  and  others 
have  selected  the  Fosso  di  Malpasso,  which  is  only  five  miles  from  Rome.  But  it  has 
been  more  reasonably  supposed  that  a  small  brook  running  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine  which  crosses  the  Via  Salara,  just  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  answers  best  to 
I -ivy's  description."  Sir  William  (jell,  who  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  question  of  the 
Allia,  agrees  with  this  conclusion.  The  name  of  the  brook  is  now  Scolo  del  Casale. 
It  is  a  mere  ditch  where  it  crosses  the  road  near  Fonte  di  Papa,  but  runs  through  a 

'  Krstus,  p.  250,  ed.  Muller.  viii.  363. 

'  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3,  {  7.  J  ,hn.  vii.  531,  575,  ''57.  671,  47-  535.  486.  419. 

'  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  329.  4  I.ivy,  v.  137  ;  Virp.    En.  vii.  717. 

«  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  335.  Sec  also  Luc.  Pilars,  i.  noo  :  7  Westphal,  Campagna,  p.  127  ;  Hormann,  p.  71. 
Marl.  iii.  47,  2  ;  Val.  Flacc.  Arg.  viii.  239  ;  Sil.  ll. 
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valley  which  is  very  defensible.  Cell  thinks  that,  in  the  battle  at  the  Allia,  the  front 
uf  the  (iauls  under  Brennus  occupied  the  whole  space  from  Ficulea  (Torre  Lupara)  to 
Forno  Nuovo  at  the  eleventh  milestone,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  There  is  a 
tumulus  at  a  place  called  Scholia,  and  another  near  Forno  Nuovo,  which  may  possibly 
be  mounds  raised  by  the  Gauls  over  the  slain.  The  Via  Salaria  Antiqua  passes  exactly 
through  the  centre  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Gauls. 

"  The  Roman  army  was  drawn  up  with  extended  flanks,  that  it  might  not  be  sur- 
rounded ;  though  this  did  happen  to  it,  on  account  of  the  superior  number  of  the  Gauls." 
A  Roman  corps  of  reserve  was  posted  to  the  north  of  Ficulea,  on  Monte  dei  Soldati  ; 
and  this  was  so  far  advanced  in  front  of  the  Roman  line  that  Brennus  imagined  it  was 
intended  to  fall  upon  his  r<-;»r  in  the  action.  He  therefore  attacked  it  with  his  left  wing, 
which  gave  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army  time  to  escape  to  the  Tiber,  "where,"  says  Livy, 
-the  Roman  left  wing  threw  down  their  arms  and  plunged  into  the  river  to  escape  to 
Veii.  The  right  wing,  which  was  posted  at  a  distance  from  the  river  towards  the  hills, 
fled  to  Rome."  1 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  Anio  and  its  tributary  streams4  The  Anio  itself  rises 
^  near  Treba  in  the  Simbrivian  hills,  and  flows  through  the  territories  of 
the  .F^quians  till  it  reaches  Tibur,  where  it  frees  itself  from  the  mountains 
through  a  deep  gorge  between  Monte  Rij>oIi  and  Monte  Catillo,  During  the  long 
struggles  which  the  river  made  to  burst  through  the  intricate  barriers  offered  by  these 
hills  it  built  up  those  wonderful  rocks  of  travertine  upon  which  a  great  part  of  the  town 
of  Tivoli  stands.  Some  sudden  catastrophes  must  have  opened  a  way  for  its  waters 
between  the  two  hills,  and  it  has  since  continued  to  bore  cavities  in  the  rocks  formed 
previously  by  its  own  waters,  and  to  change  its  channel  from  time  to  time. 

As  it  winds  through  the  Campagna  it  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  streams  of  the 
Acqua  Rossa  and  the  Osa,  and  on  its  right  those  of  the  Albule,  Magugliano,  and 
Ulmano.  Silius  describes  its  water  by  the  epithet  "  sulphureus,"  probably  in  allusion  to 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  emitted  by  the  springs  which  pour  their  water  into  it  near 
the  Lago  di  Tartaro  :— 

"  Sulfurris  gclidus  qua  serpit  Icnilcr  undis 
Ad  genitorem  Anio  labens  sine  murmure  Tybrim."  « 

"Anciently,"  says  Nibby,  "the  Anio  was  navigable  from  the  Pontc  Lucano  to  its 
mouth.  Strabo  mentions  that  the  blocks  of  travertine  from  the  quarries  near  Tibur, 
and  of  Gabine  stone  from  Gabii,  were  brought  to  Rome  by  means  of  it.*  But  in  the 
dark  ages  the  channel  was  neglected  and  the  navigation  interrupted  and  abandoned." 

The  affluents  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  are  numerous,  but  few  have  any  importance. 
They  flow  in  large  parallel  ravines  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Praneste,  and  unite  in 
two  principal  channels,  which  join  the  Anio  a  little  below  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  great 

1  Cell,  Topojjr.  p.  47  ;  Livy,  v.  38.    I  have  ventured  hist.,  that  the  old  name  was  I'arensius,  and  that  the 

to  correct  the  nmtaUs  which  Gvil  has  made  in  trans-  name  Anio  was  derived  from  an  Etruscan  king, 

lating  Livy.  The  modern  name  Teverone  is  derived  from  Tibur, 

1  The  name  is  written  Anicn  in  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  Tibcrone. 

20  ;  5,  35  :  Act'uv  in  Pans.  iv.  35.  6.    Nibby  says,  on  '  Sil.  It.  xii.  1139. 

the  authority  of  Amtidcs  Miiesius  and  Alex.  Poly-  *  Strab.  v.  §  ii.  pp.  c.  138.   So  also  Plin.  iii.  §  54. 
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villa.  It  has  been  supposed  that  one  of  these,  the  Fossa  di  Acqua  Rossa,  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  Veresis  of  Strabo.  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  the  conjecture.' 
The  ancient  name  of  the  Osa,  which  is  the  most  considerable  confluent  on  the  left 
bank,  is  not  known,  nor  is  the  lake  from  which  it  is  fed  near  Gabii  mentioned  in  any 
writer  before  the  fifth  century.2  Nearer  to  Rome  the  Acqua  t'rabra  coming  from 
the  Tusculan  hills  joins  the  Anio. 

On  the  right  bank,  besides  the  I  .ago  dei  Tartari,  formerly  a  considerable  lake,  the 
water  of  which  had  a  petrifying  power,  there  arc  three  small  lakes  called  the  ^ 
Aqua:  Albula-  in  ancient  times,  and  celebrated  for  the  healing  properties 
of  their  water.    They  were' connected  with  the  Anio  in  Strabo's  time  by  a  subterranean 
canal  called  the  Albula,  which  was  stopped  up  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  deposits  ot" 
sulphur  in  its  bed,  and  the  present  channel  was  cut  in  1549  by  Cardinal  d'Kstc.  One 
of  the  lakes,  which  is  about  500  feet  in  length,  has  islands  formed  of  matted  weed-, 
floating  on  its  surface,  and  is  thence  called  Lago  Delle  Isole  Natanti.    The  other  two 
lakes  arc  called  Lago  di  S.  Giovanni  and  Lago  delle  Colonclle.    The  volcanic  nature  of 
the  ground  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  sulphureous  stench  and  the  warmth  of  the  water 
which  traverses  the  canal  leading  to  the  Anio.3    Two  inscriptions  quoted  by  Nibby  show 
that  there  was  a  temple  of  Cybele  here,  and  that  the  waters  themselves  were  the  object 
of  a  cult,  and  were  invoked  under  the  appellation  of  Albula-  or  Aqua.-  Albula-  Sanctissima-.' 

Next  to  the  Albula  we  find  a  small  brook  running  into  the  Anio 
between  Prato  Lungo  and  Osteria  del  Forno,  which  had  the  name  of  Tuzi;i 


Tut  in. 


in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  hence  been  supposed  to  be  the  Tutia  of  Livy,  upon  the 
banks  of  which  Hannibal  encamped  when  he  approached  Rome.* 

The  Magliano,  which  rises  near  S.  Angelo  in  Capoccia.  and  flows  into  the  Anio 
near  Prato  Lungo,  has  not  been  identified  with  any  ancient  stream  of  celebrity.  Mullcr 
gives  it  the  ancient  name  of  Manliana ;  but,  as  there  is  no  authority  for  this,  it  seems 
to  be  a  mere  conjecture  of  his.* 

Three  miles  from  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Sacer,  a  small  brook  called  the 
Rio  Ulmano  falls  into  the  Anio.    It  rises  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles 
from  the  Mons  Sacer,  and  skirts  the  watershed  between  the  Tiber  and 
Anio.     An  inscription  found  near  Ficulca  seems  to  show  that  it  was  called  Rivus 
Ulmanus  in  ancient  times.7 

The  Lake  Rcgillus  must  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  water  system  of  the 
Anio.    Only  one  of  the  passages  where  this  lake  is  mentioned  gives  us  any 
hint  of  its  situation.    Livy,  in  relating  the  great  battle  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Romans,  says  that  it  was  "  in  agro  Tusculano." »    There  is,  however,  no  lake  at 

1  Nibbv.  Anal.  iii.  p.  466.  »  Livy,  xxvi.  10 :  "Ad  Tutiam  fluvium  castra  rctulit 

1  liorinann  conjectures  that  this  lake  is  the  place  sex millia  passuum ab urbe."    Sil.  It.  xiii.4  :  "Castra 

where  the  C.ahiman  baths  mentioned  by  Juv.  vii.  locat  nulla  Ledens  ubi  gramina  ripa  Tutia  dedticit 

4  and  Hor.  Kp  i.  15,  0.  were  situated.  tenuem  sine  nomine  rivum,  et  tacite  Tusos  inglorius 

3  Strabo.  however,  calls  the  water  "cold."    Pliny  affluit  undis."    "  Tusca;  unda>"  is  probably  used 
uses  the  ambiguous  term  "  egclidx."  Suet.  Aug.  82,  vaguely  by  Silius  of  the  Anio. 
Ncro,3i,"calida?;nand  Martial,  i.  13,  "Canaque  sul-  '  Mullcr,  Rom.  Campagna,  p.  158. 

furcis  Albula  futnat  nquis."    See  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  "  Bormann,  p,  73. 

4  Nibby,  Analisi,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  *  Livy,  ii.  19. 
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present  existing  in  that  district,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  adopt  Nibby's 
hypothesis,  that  the  lake  must  have  been  dried  up  by  artificial  or  natural  drainage. 
N'ibby  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the  site  in  the  Pantano  Secco,  a  hollow  basin 
about  two  miles  from  Monte  Porzio,  and  the  same  distance  from  Frascati.  This  hollow 
was  evidently  once  a  volcanic  crater,  as  the  lava  and  scoria-  strewed  about  it  show. 
Its  shape  is,  roughly  speaking,  hexagonal  rather  than  circular,  and  its  breadth  about 
half  a  mile.  At  the  bottom  are  the  traces  of  drainage  works  connected  with  an 
emissarium  by  which  it  was  tapped  in  very  ancient  times.1  The  account  given  by 
Dionysius  of  the  famous  battle  is  hardly  to  be  looked  upon  as  accurate,  and  any 
attempt  to  assign  the  stations  of  the  two  armies  must  be  imaginary.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  lake  N'ibby  found  the  ruins  of  a  large  villa,  which  he  thinks  may  have  been  the 
villa  of  the  Cornificii.'-'  The  name  of  the  neighbourhood,  Cornufelle,  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested this  to  the  learned  antiquary,  for  he  gives  no  other  reason  for  his  conjecture.  Gell 
thinks  that  the  villa  may  have  l>elonged  to  Passienus,  the  friend  of  Pliny,  whose  strange 
passion  for  one  of  the  trees  in  the  Grove  of  Diana  at  Corne,  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tusculum.  is  described  in  Pliny's  Natural  History.* 


Part  II. — Pkki<»i.>  oy  Citiks. 

From  the  legendary  times  when  Eatinus,  Kvandcr,  /Eneas,  and  the  rest  of  Virgil's 
llut<rv      ncroes  arc  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  great  plain  of  Latium,  down  to 
■/ Cn»^<-'i,i,    the  final  settlement  of  the  district  by  its  subjection  to  Rome  in  338  B.C.,  the 

Roman  Campagna  was  peopled  by  communities  chiefly  living  in  towns. 
Ktruria  on  one  side  of  Rome,  and  Latium  on  the  other,  contained  confederacies  of  inde- 
pendent cities,  with  one  or  other  of  which  the  Romans  were  constantly  at  war.  Etruria 
gave  way  first,  and  after  the  fall  of  Veii  in  395  B.C.  the  Roman  dominion  extended 
northwards  as  far  as  the  Eago  Hracciano  and  Civita  Castellana.4  At  that  time  the  great 
confederacy  of  Eatium,  though  Alba  was  destroyed,  still  existed  under  the  hegemony  of 
Rome  as  the  successor  of  Alba,  and  numbered  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Tusculum,  Aricia,  Antium, 
Eanuvium,  Velitne,  Pedum,  and  Nomentum  among  its  members.  But  after  the  victories 
gained  by  the  Consuls  of  the  year  338  RC.4  the  absorption  of  the  Eatin  cities  made 

rapid  progress,  and  the  character  of  the  population  of  the  Campagna  began 
''^A^uau  to  bc  completely  changed.    In  this,  the  second  period  of  its  history,  the 

towns  were  gradually  reduced  to  mere  villages,  the  small  farms  disappeared, 
and  the  land  was  occupied  by  the  immense  estates  (latifundia)  of  rich  proprietors,  culti- 
vated by  hordes  of  slaves.  Such  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find  the  Campagna  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.0    The  great  villas  which  strew  the  ground  with  their  ruins  everywhere 

'  Nihby.  Anal.  ii.  p.  167.  N.  H.  iii.  §  68,  xxxiv.  2,  gives  a  list  of  20  cities  and 

-  Ibid,  iii.  p.  6.  32  cantons  which  had  entirely  disappeared  in  his 

'  Plin.  N.  H.  xvi.  §  242.  time.  Rutilius,  I  >e  Kcd.  224,  thus  expresses  the  change 

'  Livy,  v.  20;  Arnold,  Hist.  Rome,  chap,  xviii.  from  cities  to  villas  in  Latium  :  "  Nunc  villx grandes 

•  The  Mcenian  column  and  the  Rostra  were  then  oppida  parva  prius,"  evidently  translating  Strabo,  v. 

first  erected,   l'lin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  }  20;  Livy,  viii.  13;  p.  230,  Jirt  ^vno\iXv<a.      5«  Kvpai,  xnjaut 


Diodor.  xvii.  2.  See  Mommsen,  vol.  i.  p.  368.  Pliny,       «  Cic.  Pro  Plane.  9,  Dc  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  3;. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  we-e  then  constructed,  and  the  colossal  aqueducts, 
which  served  not  only  to  supply  Rome  with  water,  but  also  to  irrigate  the  farms  and 
country  scats  of  the  Campagna.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  tendency  during 
the  later  Republic  and  early  Empire  to  reduce  the  amount  of  arable  land,  and  to 
increase  the  extent  of  pasturage.1  Thus  the  country  was  rendered  less  and  less 
healthy,  and  Rome  became  gradually  more  dependent  than  ever  on  foreign  countries 
for  her  supply  of  corn. 

The  third  and  last  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Campagna  is  the  most  melan- 
choly.*   The  aqueducts  were  more  or  less  injured  by  the  Gothic  army  at 
the  siege  of  Rome  under  Vitiges,  in  A.t>.  537;  and  the  great  country  seats  jlZhutl 
of  the  Rinnan  nobles  and  princes  must  have  been  ruined  by  the  successive 
devastations  of  Roman  territory  during  the   fifth   and  sixth   centuries,   in  which  the 
Lombards  were  the  principal  actors.3    Agriculture  ceased,  and  the  few  villages  and 
country  houses  which  remained  soon  became  uninhabitable  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  malarious  exhalations  arising  from  the  uncultivated 
state  of  the  soil,  or  were  rendered  unsafe  by  the  lawless  bands  of  ruffian  marauders  who 
infested  the  open  country.    Such  is,  in  the  main,  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
at  the  present  day — for  the  most  part  a  waste  of  ragged  pastures  without  human  habi- 
tations, and  wild  jungles  tenanted  only  by  foxes,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals.  In 
fact,  after  the  year  338  n.C,  the  Campagna  became  deprived  of  all  historical  interest, 
except  as  the  summer  residence  of  the  great  Roman  proprietors.     Its  history  belongs 
almost  entirely  to  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

The  tract  on  the  coast  between  the  Tiber,  the  Numicius  (Rio  Torto  1,  and  the  Via  I.atina, 
the  physical  features  of  w  hich  have  been  already  described,  contained,  in     ' cities  .<t  i,W 
the  days  of  the  Latin  League,  the  following  ancient  cities,  members  of     c'r /«/,.-«.;. 
that  league: — On  the  sea  coast,  Laurcntum  and  Lavinium  ;  on  the  Campus         " ■* 

#  Laurens  Trtvtu 

Solonius,  Ficana,  Politorium,  Tcllcme,  Apiol.u,  BovilLe,  and  Ardea.    Ostia,     anj  cam <■•■,. 
which  must  be  included  in  this  district,  was  a  colony  from  Rome,  and  •>:■'.'.>«/«>. 
therefore  never  possessed  any  political   independence.     Ardea,  though  it  was  proper!} 
a   Rutulian,  and  not  a   Latin  town,  can  hardly  be   separated  from  Lavinium  and 
Laurcntum. 

All  traces  of  the  town  of  Laurcntum  have  now  so  completely  disappeared  that 
its  site  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  topographers.     Cluverius  placed  it 

.  Ljurentunt. 

at  Torre  St.  Lorenzo  on  the  coast  below  Ardea,  but  his  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  formed  on  the  very  deceptive  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  the  name. 
A  positive  proof  that  Laurentum  must  be  looked  for  on  the  north  of  the  Numicius  is 
given  by  the  order  in  which  Pliny  enumerates  the  Latin  towns  on  the  coast.  Ik- 
begins  from  the  Tiber  mouth  and  proceeding  southwards  enumerates  Ostia,  Laurcntum, 

'  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  hay  3  Gibbon,  chaps,  xli.,  xlv.;  I'rocop.  Hell.  Goth.  i. 

uas  the  most  profitable  crop.    Cell.  Top.  of  Komi-,  19  "Vitiges  did  not  stop  the  aqueducts  to  deprixe 

p.  143.    This  is  inevitable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans  of  water,  as  the  Tiber  afforded  a  plon- 

a  large  town.  tiful  supply,  but  in  order  to  interrupt  manufacture -> 

-  "  Depopulati  sunt  agri.  nullus  in  agris  incola."  and  to  >lop  the  water-mills."    Nibby's  Anal.  vol.  1. 

Gregory  the  Great,  quoted  by  Cell,  Rom.  Top.  p.  145.  p.  iS. 
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the  grove  of  Jupiter  Indigos,  and  then  the  Numicius  in  order.1  The  same  order  is 
observed  by  Strabo  and  Mela.  The  other  sites  which  have  been  fixed  upon  are  Torre 
Paterno  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  Capo  Cotta  further  inland,*  and  it  is  between  these 
that  we  must  make  a  choice.  The  distance  from  Rome  to  Laurcntum,  as  given  by  the 
Itinerarium  Antonini  and  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  was  sixteen  miles.  This  seems  to 
exclude  Tone  Paterno,  which  is  more  than  seventeen  Roman  miles  from  the  city  ;  and 
Nibby  was  therefore  inclined  to  select  Capo  Cotta  instead.  Hormann,  however,  thinks  that 
the  distances  in  the  Itinerarium  and  Tables  arc-  plainly  wrong  in  other  cases,  and  that 
some  mistake  in  copying  the  figures  has  probably  been  made  here.  The  only  genuine 
figure  given,  he  thinks,  is  that  which  makes  the  distance  from  Laurentum  to  I^avinium, 
which  was  certainly  at  Pratica.  six  miles;  and  this  suits  Torre  Paterno  better  than 
Capo  Cotta*  But  the  most  decisive  argument  against  Capo  Cotta  is  that  it  lies  too 
far  from  the  sea-coast.  Laurentum  is  placed  on  the  coast  by  Pliny  and  also  by 
I'omponius  Mela  :  and  it  was  one  of  the  cities  included  in  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Carthage.'  Virgil,  it  is  true,  makes  no  mention  of  the  sea  as  being  close  to  the  walls 
of  Laurcntum  ;  but  he  of  course  describes  the  place  as  it  was  in  his  time,  when  at  least 
half  a  mile  intervened  between  the  site  and  the  actual  margin  of  the  sea,  and  when 
there  was  no  harbour  there.  There  are  no  ruins  at  all  near  Capo  Cotta,  as  Nibby  himself 
allows  ;  while  at  Torre  Paterno  there  are  considerable  vestiges  of  a  villa  and  of  an 
aqueduct  belonging  to  the  Imperial  age.  Nor  are  there  any  traces  of  a  marsh,  the 
"  vasta  palus "  of  Virgil,''  at  Capo  Cotta  ;  but  at  Torre  Paterno  there  are  several 
large  depressions  indicated  on  Gell's  map  which  are  filled  with  morasses.  Martial  men- 
tions the  frogs  of  the  Laurentine  coast,  but  perhaps  his  allusion  must  be  taken  in  a  wider 
sense  as  applying  to  the  whole  tract  called  Laurens  Littus.*  The  evidence  seems  to  be 
upon  the  whole  in  favour  of  Torre  Paterno,  though  Nibby's  conviction  as  an  eye- 
witness after  traversing  the  whole  neighbourhood,  that  Capo  Cotta  was  a  more  likely 
site,  is  certainly  not  to  be  rejected  hastily.  Cav.  Rosa  agrees  with  Nibby  in  selecting 
Capo  Cotta.7 

The  neighbourhood  of  Laurentum  and  Lavinium  is  thus  described  by  Nibby,  who 
visited  it  many  times : — 

"  This  tract  of  country  when  seen  from  an  elevation  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  flat  plain  covered  along  the  sea-shore  with  woods,  but  without  any  trees  further 
inland  except  a  few  thickets,  and  the  plantations  near  some  country  seats.  Upon 
actually  traversing  the  ground,  it  is  found  to  present  a  succession  of  hills,  sometimes 
rising  gradually,  sometimes  steeply,  usually  bare,  but  not  unfrequently  clothed  with 
bushes,  and  intersected  in  various  directions  by  brooks  and  torrents  forming  ravines  of 
varied  extent  and  picturesque  appearance.  Nearer  to  the  sea-coast  the  hills  terminate 
in  a  bar  or  ridge  of  sand  dunes,  which  on  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  grow 

■  I'lin.  N.  H.  iii.  S  57.  the  distance  of  Capo  Cotta  from  Lavinium. 

••  Fabretti,  Inscr.  p.  -,52,  and  Cell,  R.  l  op.  p.  204,  *  I'lin.  loc.  cit. ;  Mela,  ii.  4  :  Polyb.  iii.  22.  Ardca  is 

declare  for  the  Conner,  and   Nibby.  Abekcn.  and  reckoned  as  a  maritime  town  un  account  of  its  port. 

Korbi|»er  for  the  latter  position.  "   Kn.  x.  7<x). 

'  Nibby,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  an  error  in  the  "  Mart.  F.p.  x.  37,  5- 

figure  vi.,  and  wishes  to  alter  it  to  ii.  in  order  to  suit  *  Ann.  del?  Inst.  1859,  p.  iS  j. 
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more  and  more  extensive,  and  take  the  shape  of  parallel  lines  of  sand-hills.  These 
lines  were  formed  by  the  retreat  which  the  sea  has  aj  intervals  been  forced  to  make 
from  the  land,  by  reason  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  l  iber.  And  it  is  remarkable 
to  observe  how  these  sands,  at  first  utterly  sterile,  have  gradually  become  clothed 
with  vegetation,  and  how  this  new  vegetation  varies  according  to  their  distance  from 
the  sea.  At  their  inner  edge,  where  in  the  course  of  ages  and  by  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter  the  soil  has  become  fertile  and  deep,  forest  trees,  oaks,  pines,  ashes, 
elms,  and  others,  rise  to  a  gigantic  height,  such  as  Virgil  has  spoken  of  as  cornicing 
the  Laurcntine  woods." 

"  Ris  sonos  pepigere  dies  ct  pace  sequestra 
Per  sylvas  Teucri  mixtiquc  iinpunc  Latini 
Krravere  jtigis  ;  fcrro  sonat  acta  bipenni 
Fraxinus  :  evertunt  actas  ail  sidera  pinus, 
Ki.hora  nee  cuneis  ct  olenicm  scinderc  ccdrum 
Nee  plaustrisce».mt  vectarc  gemcntibus  ormn. 

'•The  middle  belt  is  covered  with  low  brushwood,  and  the  outer  edge  next  to  the  sea 
with  prickly  weeds  and  grass  only." 

Laurentum  is  better  known  from  the  immortal  ]x>ctry  of  Virgil  than  from  the  pages  of 
Latin  historians.    After  the  fall  of  Alba  Longa  it  remained  nominally  independent,  but 
really  like  the  other  Latin  towns  under  the  somewhat  tyrannical  hegemony  of  Rome.  The 
Laurentines  harboured  the  Taiquins,  and  are  especially  mentioned  as  ranged  in  opposition 
to  Rome  at  the  battle  of  Regillus  ;  but  after  that  time  they  seem  to  have  been  less  bitter 
foes  of  the  Romans  than  the  other  Latin  cities.    They  gradually  dwindled  away  in 
consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony  of  Ostia  and   the  more  powerful 
Lavinium,  till  in  the  year  u.c.  189  they  were  so  insignificant  as  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
festival  rites  of  the  Latins.    The  civil  wars,  and  the  Samnite  ravages  under  Telesinus, 
completed  the  desolation  of  Laurentum.     Augustus  established  a  colony  there,  but  in 
Pliny's  time  we  find  Laurentum  called  a  mere  vicus,  and  one  of  the  early  emperors 
united  it  with  Lavinium  under  the  title  of  Lauro-Lavinium.    What  were 
the  effects  of  this  union  is  not  clear.     Laurentum  apparently  still  existed  /^"ni,,,,, 
in  the  time  of  Servius,  the  commentator  on  Virgil,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  as  a  very  insignificant  place,  and  hence  the  puzzling  confusion  in  the  Virgilian 
commentary  of  Servius,  who  is  naturally  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  Virgil's  mention  of 
two  considerable  towns — Laurentum  and  Lavinium — whereas  he  only  knew  of  one  town 
named  I-auro-Lavinium.    Hence  the  strange  comment  on  the  words,  "  Lavinaque  venit 
Iitora,"  where  Servius  remarks,  "  I  Luc  civitas  tria  habuit  nomina."'- 

With  Laurentum  must  be  mentioned  the  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  where  the 
legend  relates  that  /Kneas  landed  and  established  his  camp — 

"  Ipse  humili  designat  mania  fossa, 
Moliturque  locum,  primasque  in  litore  sedes 
Ca-strorum  in  moran  pinnis  atquc  aggere  cingit." 


1  .Kn.  xi.  133.  Lavinium,  see  Zumpt,  De  I..i\inio  ct  Liurentibtiv 

'  Or.  the  connexion  between  Lavinium  and  Lauro-      Lavinatibus  :  Berlin,  1X45.  5  .hn.  vii.  159. 
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The  name  of  Troja  Nova  seems  to  have  been  generally  given  to  this  encampment.1 
Virgil  evidently  imagined  it  as  close  to  the  Tiber,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
y...,i  ,V>. ,;.     pQ-int  W]RTC  (|le  rjver  watcr  surrounded  it.    (.En.  ix.  790-815.) 

Difficulties  have  been  raised  by  Klausen,  Abeken,  and  others  as  to  the  site  of /Eneas' 
landing.  Considering  that  the  whole  story  must  be  understood  with  due  allowances  for 
poetical  licence  in  matters  of  topography,  and  that  Virgil  could  not  possibly  have  deter- 
mined historically,  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  the  exact  spot  of  /Eneas'  landing,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  this  question.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  many 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  was  natural,  bore  the  name  of  Troja.  Cicero  had  a 
pnedium  Trojan um  near  Lanuviunv  and  Ardea,  or  the  port  of  Ardea,  was  called 
at  one  time  Troja.3 

The  Pcutingerian  Tables  and  Itincrarium  Antonini  place  I.avinium  at  a  distance  of 
seventeen  and  sixteen  miles  respectively  from  Rome,  and  six  from  Lau- 
rentum.  Dionysius,  after  relating  the  legend  of  the  sow  with  her  thirty 
young  pigs,  which  guided  /Eneas  to  the  spot,  says  that  I.avinium  was  twenty-four 
.stadia  (about  two  and  a  half  miles)  from  the  sea  ;  and  Strabo  places  it  not  far  from  Ardea. 
All  these  measurements  agree  with  the  position  of  the  little  town  of  Pratica,  which  is 
situated  on  a  hill,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  seventeen  miles  from  Rome,  three  from 
the  sea,  and  about  five  from  Ardea.  The  above  evidence  is  confirmed,  and  the  conclusion 
t..  which  it  leads  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  ruins  and  remains  of  a  city,  and  by  the 
inscriptions  found  on  the  spot.4  The  hill  of  Pratica  is  one  of  the  many  places  in  the 
Campagna  admirably  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  small  town  with  a  citadel,  affording  as  it 
does  a  limited  area  defensible  nearly  on  all  sides.  It  is  said  to  be  composed  of  grey  sand- 
stone, covered  with  rolled  fragments  of  volcanic  origin,  and  with  sea  sand,  rubbish,  and 
humus.  Its  height  above  the  sea-level  is  310  feet,  but  it  only  rises  150  feet  above  the 
surrounding  country.  The  shape  is  nearly  elliptical,  and  the  sides  are  precipitous  on 
the  north,  south,  and  west.  Artificial  means  have  plainly  been  employed  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  natural  position  by  scarping  the  rocks,  and  the  ruins  of  numerous 
buildings,  with  fragments  of  columns  and  inscriptions,  remain  on  the  flat  top  of  the 
hill  and  in  the  surrounding  fields.1  Nothing  of  importance  can  now  be  discovered  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  buildings  to  which  these  ruins  belonged.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  traces  of  a  theatre  are  visible  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  but  even  this  is  not 
clear.  (.Jell  conjectured  that  the  citadel  and  the  Temple  of  the  Penates  stood  on  the 
western  edge.  The  worship  of  the  Penates  was  observed  with  great  solemnity  here, 
and  the  consuls  and  pr.xtors,  on  assuming  or  leaving  office,  went  to  sacrifice  at'  the 
l.avinian  shrine.6  In  the  market-place  stood  brazen  figures  of  the  legendary  sow  and 
her  pigs,  and  a  group  representing  the  wolf,  eagle,  and  fox.-' 


'  Servins,on  A'.n.  vii.  i  ;8,  quotes  Catoand  I. ivy,  i.  I. 
Sk  ,i;n.  ix.  644  :  -  Ncc  tc  Troja  capit." 
»  Cic.  Ad  Att.  i\.  9.  4  :  •  3.  6. 
:l  Step!).  By;.  .<.  v.  T,M>io. 

<  Cav.  Rosa  has  traced  the  old  Via  I.avinatc  in  .1 
<l;rcct  line  from  the  ancient  Porta  J.avcmalis  to 
Pratica.   Ann.  <A7/"  hat.  1 8 j r,,  p.  tS6. 


!  One  of  the  inscriptions,  quoted  by  Bormann,  is 
remarkable  :  "  Silvius  .Kncas  .Kne.xet  I-aviniie  lilius." 
Probably  this  was  on  the  base  of  a  commemorative 
statue  or  bust. 

"  Maerob.  .Sat.  iii.  4  :  I.uc.  Phars.  ix.  991. 

r  Dionys.  i.  56  ;  Yarro.  R.  R.  ii.  4. 
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The  Temple  of  Venus  (Aphrodisium),  which  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of  the 
common  sanctuaries  of  the  Latin  League,  was  at  the  twentieth  milestone  from 
Rome,  and  therefore  three  miles  from  Lavinium.1  It  is  placed  by  the 
topographers  at  Torre  del  Vajanico,  in  the  Campo  jemini.  In  the  year  1794  some 
interesting  excavations  were  carried  on  here  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
of  which  the  antiquary  Fea  has  preserved  an  account.-  The  site  of  the  excavations 
was  at  a  place  half  a  mile  from  Torre  del  Vajanico,  towards  Ardea.  In  cutting  down 
a  wood  there,  traces  of  statuary  were  discovered,  and  on  prosecuting  the  search  .1 
number  of  fragments  of  sculpture  were  dug  up,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  statue  >A 
Venus,  of  Greek  marble,  resembling  that  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  This  statue  was 
carried  to  Kngland.  Fea  thinks  that  both  it  and  the  statue  of  the  Capitol  were  copies 
of  some  more  famous  Greek  original,  perhaps  of  the  Chigi  Venus,  which  was  the  work 
of  Menophantes.  The  statues  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  hall  belonging  to  an  ancient 
villa,  and  not  in  the  Temple  of  Venus. 

The  legendary  history  of  Lavinium  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Virgil  and  Livy.  Most 
Roman  historians  give  it  the  name  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Latins,  and  the  Romans,  in 
dealing  with  the  Latin  cities,  seem  to  have  shown  particular  partiality  for  Lavinium. :i 

The  district  adjoining  the  Laurens  Tractus  was  called  Campus  Solonius.    This  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  a  very  wide  extent  of  country  reaching  across 
from  Lanuvium  to  the  Tiber.    The  Monti  di  Decima  appear  to  have  formed 
the  boundary  between  it  and  the  Laurens  Tractus,  and  Festus  mentions  it  as 
including  the  twelfth  milestone  on  the  Ostian  road,  while  Cicero  speaks  of  a  farm  near 
Lanuvium  as  situated  "  in  Campo  Solonio."4 

The  site  of  Ficana  was  fixed  by  Labeo,  quoted  in  Festus,  at  a  point  where  the  range  of 
hills  called  Monti  di  Decima  approaches  the  Tiber  at  the  eleventh  milestone.  ^ 
The  rocks  overhanging  the  river  there  were  called  "  saxa  Puilia."  5  The 
modern  name  of  the  place  is  Tenuta  di  Dragoncello.  Virgil  does  not  mention  Ficana, 
and  it  was  therefore  probably  entirely  lost  in  his  time.  Ancus  Martius  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  inhabitants  and  settled  them  in  the  Aventine.  The  Latins  recolonizei! 
the  place,  upon  which  Ancus  again  carried  the  inhabitants  to  Rome  and  totally 
destroyed  it."    I'liny  enumerates  Ficana  among  the  lost  cities  of  Latium.7 

The  same  fate  befell  Politorium,  which  is  coupled  with  Ficana  by  Livy  and  Dionysius. 
It  is  said  by  Cato  to  have  been  founded  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Politcs,  a  son  of  Priam,  whose  son  founded  it.*    The  site  is  altogether 
unknown,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  it  was  not  very  far  from  Ficana.9 


1  Strabo,  v.  p.  232  ;  Muratori,  Ant.  Med.  .Ifv.  v. 
P-  835- 

5  Fea,  Viaggio  ad  Ostia,  p.  73. 

5  Livy,  viii.  1 1.  The  Laurentcs  in  Livy  include  I-i- 
vinium.  For  the  history  of  Laurcntum  and  Lavinium, 
sec  Zumpt's  treatise  Do  Lavinio  et  Laurentibus 
Lavinatibus  :  Berlin,  1S45. 

*  Livy,  viii.  12  ;  Festus,  p.  250  ;  Plut.  Mar.  p.  425  ; 
Cic.  Dc  Div.  i.  30,  ii.  31. 

'  Festus,  p.  250  :  "Puilia  saxa  esse  ad  portum  qui  sit 


secundum  Tiberim  ait  Fabius  Pictor,  quern  locum 
putat  Labeo  dici  ubi  fuerit  Ficana  Via  Ostieisi  ..it 
lapidem  undecimum." 

*  Livv.  i.  33  ;  Dionys.  iii.  38. 

r  Pliii.  N.  II.  iii.  68. 

'  Scrv.  ad  .'Kn.  v.  564,  ii.  526. 

'  Various  conjectures  are  hazarded  by  Gel!,  who 
places  it  at  La  Giostra  :  Nibby,  who  thinks  it  lay 
between  La  Giostra  and  Dragoncello  ;  and  Abeki:,. 
who  selects  Aqua  Acetosa  as  the  site. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Tcllcna-  suffered  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Ancus, 
but  the  city  survived  for  a  longer  period.  Dionysius  speaks  of  it  as  still 
existing  in  his  time,  and  Strabo  also  appears  to  intimate  the  same  by  the  way 
in  which  he  mentions  the  city.  Pliny  places  it  among  the  extinct  cities;  but  he  may, 
as  in  the  case  of  Fiden;c,  mean  only  that  it  was  reduced  to  an  insignificant  size.1 
Nibby  places  Tcllcna-  at  the  hill  of  La  Giostra.  two  miles  from  Castel  di  Leva, 
where  he  found  some  walls  of  tufa  blocks  six  feet  in  length,  arranged  in  a  hexagonal 
shape.  Besides  these,  however,  he  discovered  no  remains  of  a  city,  except  a  well  with 
peperino  blocks  surrounding  the  mouth.  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Ilernici,  says  vaguely 
enough  that  "they  inhabited  the  district  near  I.avinium,  Alba,  and  Rome,  and  that  Aricia, 
Tellen.e,  and  Antium  were  not  far  from  their  frontier."  The  mention  of  Rome  destroys 
all  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  this  description,  otlierwi.se  it  would  seem  to  show- 
that  Tellena-  lay  between  Arici.i  and  Antium.'' 

The  evidence  of  classical  writers  about  the  site  of  Apiolre  is  conflicting.  Strabo 
calls  it  a  Voiscian  frontier  town  ;  while  Valerius  Antias,  as  quoted  by 
Pliny,  and  also  Livy  and  Dionysius,  assert  that  it  was  a  Latin  town.3  From 
this  it  may  be  supposed  that  Apiohe  lay  on  the  Voiscian  frontier;  and  Bormann  would 
place  it  near  Corioli.  Gcll  selects  a  spot  near  the  Osteria  dellc  Fratocchic,  on  the  right 
of  the  Appian  road  near  the  tenth  milestone  ;  and  Nibby  places  it  at  Porte  delle  Streghe, 
on  a  cross  road  leading  from  the  ninth  milestone  on  the  Appian  road  to  the  Via 
Ardeatina.  The  position  indicated  by  Gcll  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rivus  Albanus, 
while  that  advocated  by  Nibby  is  on  the  left.  The  ruins  at  the  site  which  Gell  has 
selected  are  described  by  Dr.  Reber  as  follows :  "  The  town  lay  on  a  long  ridge,  and  the 
course  of  the  road  as  it  ascends  this  ridge  from  the  Appian  can  be  traced.  There  arc 
the  remains  of  two  tombs  near  it.  On  the  top  the  foundation  of  a  temple  can  be  recog- 
nised, with  the  remains  of  a  Doric  portico,  and  a  large  enclosure  with  massive  walls. 
Further  on  the  ridge  is  narrower,  and  here  the  arx  seems  to  have  been  placed.  The 
ruins  of  a  villa  built  of  concrete  lie  close  by,  and  a  round  tank  more  than  six  metres 
in  diameter.  The  most  remarkable  relic,  which  has  only  lately  been  discovered,  is  a 
fragment  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  built  of  great  tufa  blocks,  resembling  the  masonry 
of  the  Servian  walls."4 

The  Peutingerian  Tables  prove  that  Bovilla?  lay  on  the  Appian  road.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  distance  is  rightly  given  in  these  Tables,  but  a  passage 
of  Plutarch,  and  the  distinct  assertion  of  a  scholiast  on  Persius,  lead  us  to 
doubt  this.  The  Tables  give  ten  miles  as  the  distance  from  Rome,  while  Plutarch  gives 
twelve,  and  the  scholiast  eleven.6  Dionysius  says  that  Bovilkc  was  situated  where 
tiie  hill  first  begins  to  be  steep,  and  this  answers  to  the  position  of  the  modern  Osteria 
delle  Fratocchic.  The  ruins  which  are  now  generally  held  to  be  those  of  Bovilla:  lie- 
on  the  cross  road  called  Strada  di  Nettuno,  a  little  way  above  Fratocchic.  They 
consist  of  a  small  theatre,  built  of  brickwork  and  opus  reticulatum,  and  a  somewhat 

1  The  expression  Trice  Tcllcna.-  found  in  Varro.  Ap.  '  Livy,  i.  35  ;  Hlin.  N.  H.  iii.  9  ;  Dionys.  iii.  49. 

Son.  i.  26,  and  Arnob.  Adv.  Gent.  v.  176,  alludes  to  <  Reber,  Kuinen  Koms,  p.  605. 

some  story  now  completely  lost.  »  Plut.  Cor.  29  ;  Schol.  ;;d  Pcrs.  vi.  55. 

:  Stniuo,  v.  4,  p.  231. 
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larger  circus,  the  enclosure  of  which  and  the  carceres  arc  still  pretty  well  preserved.1 
The  town  did  not  lie  close  to  the  road,  as  the  Peutingerian  Tables  and  the  Itincrarium 
Hierosolymitanum,  which  mention  the  mutatio  or  post-house  only,  might  be  taken  t<> 
imply.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Alba  I.onga,  and  was  a  flourishing  place 
until  Coriolanus  destroyed  it.  For  centuries  afterwards  we  find  but  little  notice  taken 
of  it  In  Cicero's  time  it  was  a  very  insignificant  village,  and  had  it  not  been  immor- 
talized by  the  assassination  of  Clodius  there,  which  led  to  such  important  results, 
it  could  hardly  have  excited  any  interest  in  later  times.2  The  honour  of  being  the  native- 
place  of  the  Gens  Julia  gave  it  some  artificial  importance  in  the  Imperial  times.  We 
find  Tiberius  erecting  a  sacrarium  of  the  Julian  family  and  a  statue  of  Augustus  there, 
and  founding  Circensian  games  in  honour  of  the  Gens  Julia.3  Some  inscriptions  found 
on  this  spot  show  that  the  town  still  existed  in  the  second  century  A.n.  It  is  now- 
occupied  by  plots  of  land  laid  out  as  gardens. 

Ardea  docs  not  properly  come  within  our  limits,  but  being  so  intimately  connected 
in  the  ancient  legends  of  Latium  with  the  cities  above  described,  its  site 
and  history  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  site  of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Rutulians,  as 
it  retains  the  ancient  name,  and  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  arc  still,  though  very 
partially,  traceable.  They  are  built  in  the  usual  style  of  the  more  ancient  Latin  walls, 
with  tufa  blocks  of  very  different  size  roughly  worked  together.4  The  cliffs  were 
scarped  to  render  them  more  defensible,  and  a  cutting  was  made  for  the  approach  of 
the  ancient  road.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
three  brooks  descending  from  the  Alban  hills  unite  and  form  the  Rio  d'Incastro,  which 
enters  the  sea  at  a  point  generally  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Cast  rum  Inui. 

_,  _  .  .  .         ,  ,    ,  .  Cast  rum  Inn: 

The  name  1  roja  was  sometimes  given,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  to 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Ardea;  and  the  pra_-dium  Trojanum  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
probably  lay  near  Ardea  in  the  direction  of  Lanuvium.5  Ardea  became  dependent  on 
Rome  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  League,  and  lost  its  importance.  In  the 
Imperial  times  it  is  seldom  mentioned ;  yet  it  seems  never  to  have  been  quite  de- 
serted. The  present  village  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  numbers 
about  200  inhabitants.  In  the  Temple  of  Juno  Regina  at  Ardea  were  preserved,  in  Pliny's 
time,  some  ancient  paintings  by  a  Greek,  Marcus  Plautius  Clea.-tas,  which  were  probably 
executed  after  the  colonization  of  the  city  by  the  Romans  in  442  ls.c.  Abeken  thinks 
that  the  style  of  these  paintings  was  similar  to  that  of  the  monochromatic  designs  found 
in  the  Ktruscan  tombs.*    No  traces  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  have  been  discovered. 

Ostia  owed  its  foundation  to  the  destruction  of  the  cities  we  have  just  been  describing. 
It  belonged  to  the  Roman  and  not  to  the  "Latin  dominion  in  Latium,  and 
was  in  fact  a  suburb  of  Rome,  having  no  separate  or  independent  existence. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ostia  were  Roman  citizens,  possessed  from  the  first  of  the  full  rights 
of  the  Roman  franchise.     When  Politorium,  Tcllena.-,  and  Ficana  had  fallen,  and  after 


'  Sec  Ann.  1 iitr  Inst.  1853,  1854;  Muti., Mi'  Inst. 
V  j]    v.  t.iv.  1  vx  . 
1  Cic.  fro  Plane.  9  ;  Propcrt.  iv.  I,  33. 


3  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41,  xv.  23  ;  Hist.  iv.  2. 

*  Abckcn,  p.  140.  '  Cic.  Ad  Alt.  ix.  13.  5 

«  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxv.  115  ;  Abeken,  p.  323. 

3  B 
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the  threat  battle  at  Mcdullia,  by  which  Ancus  Marcius  inflicted  a  stunning  blow  on  the 
Latin  confederacy,  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  sea  coast.  In  order  to  secure  tile  command  of  the  river,  Ancus  settled  the  colony  of 
Ostia  at  its  mouth,  on  the  left  bank,  and  established  salt-pits  there,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  revenue.1  After  the  mention  of  its  foundation  we 
find  scarcely  any  notices  of  Ostia  till  the  year  217  B.C.,  when  it  appears  as  the  station  of  a 
large  Roman  fleet.2  and  soon  afterwards  as  the  possessor  of  peculiar  exemptions  on 
account  of  its  importance  to  Rome.1  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Marius,  but 
restored  by  Sulla,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  and  patronage  of  all  the  early  emperors.4 
The  gradual  silting  up  of  the  Tiber  mouth  threatened  Rome  in  Carsar's  time  with  the 
loss  of  her  harbour and  Strabo,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  complains  that 
all  large  ships  had  to  remain  outside  the  harbour  and  transfer  their  cargoes  into  barges 
in  order  to  be  conveyed  up  the  river."  This  became  a  very-  serious  injury  to  the 
city,  which  obtained  all  its  supplies  of  corn  from  Egypt  and  Sicily  by  sea,  and  Claudius 
undertook  at  last  the  enormous  task  of  constructing  a  new  harbour  on  the  shore,  two  miles 
to  the  north  of  Ostia.  and  connecting  it  with  the  river  by  an  artificial  channel.  The 
port  of  Claudius  consisted  not  only  of  an  excavated  basin,  but  also  of  two  moles 
running  out  into  the  sea  and  protected  by  a  breakwater.  Nero  finished  this  great  public 
work,  and  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  l'ortus  Augusti.T  The  Tortus  Trajani,  which  was 
added  by  Trajan,  was  an  extension  of  the  works  of  Claudius,  by  the  construction  of  an 
inner  basin  of  a  hexagonal  shape,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  canal  which  communicated 
with  the  Tiber.  The  formation  of  the  new  harbour  proved,  as  was  natural,  a  deadly 
injury  to  Ostia,  which  ceased  to  Ik-  the  emporium  of  Rome.  It  maintained  however, 
a>  a  watering-place  for  wealthy  Romans,  a  considerable  amount  of  prosperity  until 
the  time  of  Constantinc,"  after  which  it  gradually  declined,*  until  the  eighth  century, 
when  the  frequent  descents  of  the  Saracens  on  the  coast  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  and 
the  place  was  entirely  abandoned  for  a  time.  The  Portus  Trajani  was  an  important 
place  during  the  Gothic  wars,  when  it  was  twice  stormed  by  the  Goths,  At  the  end 
of  the  Gothic  wars  it  disappears  from  history,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Exarchate  it  was 
probably  neglected,  and  the  basin  of  Trajan  became  silted  up.  The  passage  for  ships, 
however,  continued  to  be  by  the  canal  of  Claudius  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it 
was  again  restored  to  the  old  channel  by  Ostia.  Gregory  IV.,  in  827  A. IX,  had  built  a 
fortress  there  called  Gregoriopolis,  and  for  four  centuries  this  became  again  the  port 
of  Rome.  The  dangerous  navigation  caused  Paul  V.  in  1612  to  employ  the  celebrated 
architect  Eontana  in  dredging  and  repairing  the  canal  of  Claudius  and  making  a  small  port 
on  the  coast,  now  called  Fiumicino,  since  which  time  the  traffic  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  right  hand  channel,  now  little  more  than  a  narrow  canal,  in  which  two  barges  can 
scarcely  pass  each  other.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  at  least  two  miles 
from  the  sea  shore,  and  the  hamlet  of  fifty  inhabitants  which  represents  Ostia  is  about 

1  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  3,  18  ;  Livy,  t.  33  :  I'lin.  N.  H.  xxxi.  See  Canina,  Monuni.  tnv.  clvii. 

*  Sy,                                  1  Livy,  xxii.  1  i.  '  Sec  Hist.  Aug.  Ant.  Pius,  8;  Aurel.  45  :  Tac  10. 

»  Livy,  xxvii.  3S.             *  App.  B.  C.  i.  67.  *  Set-  Rutil.  Itin.  t8o:  "  Lxvus  inaccessis  fluvius 

l'lut  Cms.  58.                '  Strabo,  v.  p.  231.  vitatur  arenis  hospitis  /Lnex  gloria  sola  mancl." 

•'  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  1 1  ;  Suet.  Claud.  20  ;  Juv.  xu.  75-81.  This  was  about  412  a.D.    Procop.  15.  G.  t.  26. 
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half  a  mile  further  inland.  The  course  of  the  river  has  also  apparently  been  com- 
pletely changed  since  the  time  when  Ostia  was  a  flourishing  city,  for  the  old  bed 
approaches  close  to  the  modern  village,  and  then  makes  a  bend  at  a  right  angle,  joining 
the  present  channel  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town.  This  is  perhaps  the  bend  of 
the  river  to  which  Ovid  alludes  in  the  legend  of  Claudia  :— 

"  Fhiminis  ad  flexum  veniunt,  Tiberina  priores 
Ostia  dixcrunt  undc  sinister  abit."' 

Resides  this  considerable  change  in  the  channel  of  the  river  the  alluvium  brought  down 
by  the  Tiber  has  formed,  between  Ostia  and  Fiumicino,  a  large  tract  of  ground  called 
Isola  Sacra.2 

The  site  of  the  old  town  is  plainly  discernible  by  the  hillocks  of  rubbish  with  which 
it  is  covered,  and  the  ruined  brick  walls  which  protrude  here  and  there.  On  approaching 
Irom  the  modern  village  we  pass  between  lines  of  tombs  on  each  side  of  the  road 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  excavated  at  Pompeii.  The  tombs  are  very  closely 
packed  together,  and  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  On  the  left  hand  side  two 
sarcophagi  remain,  with  the  names  of  Sex.  Carminius  Parthenopanis  Kq.  and  T.  Flavins 
Verus  Kq.,  and  a  terra-cotta  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Flavia  Ca-cilia,  priestess  of  Isis  at 
Ostia.,!  At  the  end  of  this  street  of  tombs  the  gate  of  the  city  has  been  laid  bare,  and  its 
foundations  can  be  easily  traced,  together  with  those  of  a  guard-house  on  the  left  hand 
side,  with  a  rude  tabula  lusoria  marked  on  the  pavement  where  the  soldiers  whiled 
away  their  time  at  some  game  resembling  skittles.  The  street  which  is  then  entered 
passes  between  the  ruins  of  private  houses,  without  anything  more  remarkable  about 
them  than  a  few  common  mosaic  pavements  and  two  fountains.  The  principal  public 
buildings  which  have  been  excavated  are:  — 

I.  The  house  of  the  priests  of  Mithras,  in  which  a  well-preserved  altar  still  stands,  with 
the  inscription  — 

"C  CAE  MVS  •  HERMAEROS 
AN  TESTES  •  1IV1VS  •  I.OCl 
FECIT." 

II.  The  thcrm.T,  consisting  of  a  large  court  and  several  smaller  side  rooms  for  vapour 
baths,  with  mosaic  pavements  of  various  designs.1 

III.  A  large  rectangular  brick  edifice,  with  three  windows  on  each  side.  In  the 
interior  are  the  remains  of  ornamental  niches,  Corinthian  capitals,  and  a  marble  cornice. 
The  walls  have  rivets  ujjon  them,  by  which  it  appears  that  they  were  covered  with  a 
marble  casing,  and  the  magnificent  block  of  African  marble  which  serves  as  the 
threshold  shows  that  the  building  was  of  a  costly  description.  Traces  have  been  found 
of  a  hexastyle  pronaos  with  a  portico  of  grey  granite  columhs.  Whether  this  was 
a  temple  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  arrangements  in  the 

'  Ov.  East.  iv.  330.  Sec  Canina,  Monum.  tav.  clviii.  *  These  baths  may  possibly  he  the  lavacnim  <>s- 
-  The  Tiber  is  said  to  add  twelve  feet  annually  to     tiense  of  Antoninus  Pius.    See  Hist.  Aug.  Ant.  Pius. 

the  shore  of  the  Isola  Sacra.  cap.  viii.  The  stamps  on  the  bricks  are  said  to  be  of 

3  For  a  description  of  these  tombs  see  Mmumsnti     the  Antonine  era.  A  plan  is  given  in  Canina's  Moir.i- 

,/,//'  Jus/,  v  i.  tav.  \\.;.  hi,i.  .Ml' Inst.  I S57, pp.  jSi,  340.     menti,  t;n\  clv. 
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interior  are  such  as  would  agree  with  such  a  supposition.  The  masonry  is  assigned  to 
the  age  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian.1 

IV.  The  ruins  of  a  theatre,  supposed  by  Nibby  to  be  that  mentioned  in  the  Acta 
Martyrum,  near  which  S.  Ouiriacus,  and  S.  Maximus,  and  S.  Archelaus,  and  a  number 
of  others,  were  martyred.  It  is  built  partly  of  yellow  and  red  brickwork  and  partly  of 
opus  reticulatum.  and  apparently  belongs  to  the  restorations  and  additions  made  by 
Hadrian  to  the  city. 

V.  The  ruins  of  an  extensive  building  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Torre  Hovacciano. 
In  this  place  a  great  number  of  works  of  art  were  discovered  by  Pagan  in  1797,  showing 
the  magnificent  sculpture  with  which  the  building  was  ornamented  ;  and  several  inscrip- 
tions found  here,  containing  the  names  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  are  given  by  Nibby* 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Tortus  Trajani,  on  the  right  branch  of  the  Tiber,  is  now 
occupied  bv  the  town  of  I'orto,  mainlv  consisting  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Villa 

/'•//HI   1  i.lj.lll).  .  ... 

I'allav'icini,  and  some  farm  buildings.    Fiumicino,  at  the  present  mouth  of  the 
.    river,  is  two  miles  distant  from  I'orto,  and  its  site  was  entirely  covered  by  the  sea  at  the 
time  when  Claudius  constructed  his  new  port.    The  large  marshy  tract  to  the  north  of 
I'orto  marks  the  site  of  the  port  of  Claudius.    The  hexagonal  basin  of  Trajan  lies  between 
this  marsh  and  the  town  of  I'orto. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  when  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  or  rather  the  canal  which  now 
serves  for  communication  between  the  sea  and  the  Tiber  proper,  assumed  its  present 
shape.  Inundations  and  occasional  repairs  and  alterations  have  changed  its  course,  and 
the  constant  retreat  of  the  sea  must  have  lengthened  it  considerably.  Nibby "s  opinion 
is  that,  besides  the  large  harbour,  Claudius  constructed  an  inner  basin  between  the  harbour 
and  the  old  course  of  the  river.  Into  this  basin  he  cut  a  canal  from  the  bend  of  the  river 
near  modern  Ostia,  and  thus  allowed  the  superfluous  water  of  the  Tiber  to  escape  through 
the  harbour,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  a  supply  of  water  for  his  docks.  The  inscription 
found  in  1837,  and  now  placed  by  the  roadside  near  the  Villa  Pallavicini,  alludes  to 
this  canal : — "  Ti.  Claudius.  Drusi.  V.  Cesar.  Aug.  Germ.  Pont.  Max.  Trib.  Potest.  VI. 
(.  os.  III.  Design.  IIII.  Imp.  XII.  P.P.  Kossis  ductis  a  Tiberioperis  portus  caussa  emissisque 
in  mare  urbem  inundationis  periculo  liberavit."  The  words  " operis  portus  caussa"  seem 
to  show  that  the  primary  object  of  the  fossa?  was  to  supply  the  port  with  water,  and 
that  the  advantage  of  preventing  inundations  at  Rome  was  only  subordinate.  Trajan 
probably  enlarged  and  reconstructed  the  inner  basin  of  Claudius,  and  surrounded  it  with 
the  massive  quays  and  warehouses,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.3  This  inner  basin  is 
referred  to  by  Juvenal  in  the  lines: — 

''Sed  trunca  puppe  magister 
Interiors  petit  Haiarue  pervia  cymb.e 
Tuti  stagna  sinus."  * 

At  the  same  time  the  canal  was  probably  enlarged,  and  it  is  to  this  enlargement  that 
Pliny  alludes  by  the  name  of  "  fossa  quam  providentissimus  imperator  fecit."  * 

1  See  Nibby,  Analisi,  ii,  p.  4(0.  representing  this  hexagonal  port  on  the  obverse. 

•  Ibid.  p.  46K.  Analisi,  ii.  p.  615.    See  Kckhel.  N.  V.  vi.  4:6. 

'  A  medal  of  Trajan  is  mentioned  by  Nibby  as        *  Juv.  xii.  79  ;  Schol.  ad  loc      »  Plin.  I:  p.  viii.  17. 
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From  the  cities  of  the  Campus  Solonius  we  pass  to  those  on  the  neighbouring  slopes 
of  the  Alban  hills.    The  nearest  of  these,  at  the  extreme  southern  border  of 
the  Campus  Solonius.  was  Lanuvium.1    Livy  places  it  on  the  Appian  road,  12 ■> 

and  in  Appian's  History  of  the  Civil  War  the  distance  from  Rome  is  given  mi£»w/." 
as  150  stadia.  The  actual  station  or  post-house  on  the  road  was  called  /,,„,„, ,,„,. 
Sublanuvium,  and  was  at  the  eighteenth  milestone  from  Rome.  From  this 
point,  a  little  beyond  the  modern  Genzano,  a  branch  road  leads  off  to  the  right,  along 
a  ridge  of  the  Alban  hills  which  projects  towards  the  sea  coast.7  This  ridge  is  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and  terminates  in  a  steep  descent  into  the  plain  of  the  Campus  Solonius.  The 
distance  of  the  ridge  from  Rome  corresponds  to  the  measurement  given  by  Appian.  and 
the  identity  of  the  village  of  Civita  Lavigna  with  the  ancient  Lanuvium  has  been  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  two  inscriptions  found  there,  now  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  principal 
church.    Silius  describes  the  site  in  the  line  :— 

••  Oiihj  cilso  ilcvcx.1  jugo  Junonia  scdes 
Lanuvium  misit."  * 

His  expressions  accurately  represent  the  sudden  dip  of  the  hill  into  the  plain  of  Latium. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  have  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
theatre,  a  few  columns,  and  two  sarcophagi  now  used  as  water-troughs,  showing  that 
the  existence  of  actual  ruins  is  not  always  necessary  in  order  to  identify  the  site  of  such 
ancient  places.  The  present  walls,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  on  the  western 
side,  are  not  ancient,  but  mainly  mediaeval,  as  is  also  the  tower,  to  a  ring  in  which 
the  modern  Lanuvines  assert  that  /Eneas  fastened  his  ship.  No  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Juno  Sospita,  which  Livy, 
Varro,  and  Cicero  mention,  though  it  was  restored  as  late  as  the  Antonine  era.4 
The  legend  of  the  Lanuvine  snake,  told  in  l'ropertius  and  /Elian,  relates  to  the  grove 
of  this  Temple  of  Juno,5  and  the  ager  I-anuvinus  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  for  the 
number  of  snakes  found  there.*  Why  Horace  should  connect  wolves  with  the  Lanuvine 
district,  unless  it  was  on  account  of  the  numerous  woods  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
not  clear.7 

Lanuvium  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  taking  part  in  the  Latin  League  against 
Rome,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  It  was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  municipium 
at  an  early  period,  and  considered  generally  as  a  firm  ally  of  Rome.  Marius  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  city,  and  we  hear  little  about  it  afterwards  during  the  Imperial  times,  till  the 
closing  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  by  Theodosius  completed  ifs  ruin. 

1  The  name  is  frequently  confounded  in  MSS.  4  Livy,  xxi.  62,  xxiv.  10  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  {  162: 
with  Ijvinium.  and  is  sometimes  spelt  Lanivium  in     Cic.  De  Div.  i.  44,  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  29  ;  Hisl.  Au-. 


Inscrs.  :  see  Casaub.  Ad  Capit.  Ant.  Piu*.  1 ;  Orell.  Am.  Pius,  8.  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxv.  17.  mentions  a 
liner.    The  modern  name  Civita  Lavigna  shows  the     very  ancient  Greek  painting  here.     See  above,  p. 


same  confusion.  3^">    KJansen,  .Lncas,  pp.  1 1.  5X  ;  Hormann,  Altlat. 

'  Livv.  xxvi.  8,  "  (Juum  Hannihalcm  I.atina  via  Chor.  S.  120. 

iturum  satis  comperisset,  ipse  per  Appia   tnunicipia,  *  Prop.  LI.  iv.  8;  .-LI.  Hist.  An.  xi.  16. 

qua-que  propter  earn  viam  sunt,  Setiam.    Coram,  «  Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  31.  i.  36.   See  above,  p.  367. 

Lanuvium,  pra-misit,  tit  commeatusparatoshabercm. "  '  Cann.  iii.  27,  3.    Aricia  is  called  "  nemoralis"  in 

App.  B.  C.  ii.  20.                    3  Sil.  Punic,  viii.  362.  Mar.  xiii.  19.    See  Ov.  Past.  iii.  263. 
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Two   miles  neater  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road,  was  Aricia.    Its   position  is  fixed 
by  the   distance   given  in  the    Itineraries,  and  in   Dionysius  and  Philo- 
stratus,  who   agree  in   placing  Aricia  fifteen   miles  from    Rome  on  the 
Appian  road.1 

The  old  Appian  way  crossed  the  valley  below  Aricia,  while  the  modern  road  wind* 
along  the  top  of  the  hills.  It  was  uj>on  the  descent  from  Aricia,  called  by  Pcrsius  Clivus 
Yirbi,  that  the  beggars  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  and  Martial  posted  themselves  ;3  for,  though 
the  slope  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  colossal  viaduct,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
vi-iblc,  yet  carriage*  could  not  pass  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  arx  of  Aricia  was  on  the 
site  of  the  present  I.ariccia,  and  the  rest  of  the  town  extended  into  the  valley  of  Lariccia 
as  Strabo  says,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  remains  of  buildings  there/'  The 
must  remarkable  of  these  is  a  fragment  of  so-called  "Pclasgian"  work,  near  the  spring 
which  bursts  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  spring  is  sometimes  called  the  mouth  of  an 
emissarium,  but  it  is  most  probably  a  natural  spring  brought  down  from  a  higher  point 
in  the  hill  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  Another  ruin  at  Aricia  belongs  to  a  temple,  the  cella 
of  which  is  in  part  still  used  as  a  modern  house.  Like  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Gabii,  it  was 
built  of  squared  peperino  blocks,  and  stood  against  the  back  wall  of  the  enclosing 
temenos.4  This  may  probably  have  been  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  mentioned  by  I  .ivy;' 
but  cannot,  as  Gel!  supposes,  have  been  the  Artemisium  of  Strabo,'1  for  Strabo  distinctly 
says  that  the  lake  near  the  Artemisium  was  intuit  smaller  than  the  Alban  lake  ;  ami 
a  lake  filling  the  valley  of  I.ariccia,  which  Gell  supposes  to  be  meant,  would  not  haw 
been  much  smaller  than  the  Alban  lake. 

Whether  there  ever  was  a  town  at  Nemi  in  ancient  times,  or  merely  a  temple  and 
a  consecrated  grove,  is  not  quite  certain.  Appian  says  that  "  Ca-sar  borrowed 
money  from  the  temples  of  the  Roman  Capitol,  and  of  Antium,  I.anuvium, 
Nemus,  and  Tibur,  in  which  cities  there  still  are  rich  treasures."  '  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaks  of  the  Artemisium  as  situated  in  a  grove  and  not  in  a  city,"  and  the  place  is 
generally  called  Nemus  Diana:  or  Nemus  Trivia:  or  Kgeri.e.  The  words  of  Ovid,  "  Unde 
Nemus  nullis  illud  aditur  equis,"  seem  also  to  show  that  Nemus  was  only  a  sacred  grove, 
and  not  a  town  ; "  and,  since  the  word  is  never  used  as  a  proper  name  but  always 
as  an  appellative,  we  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  there  was  no  city  connected  with  the 
famous  Dianium. 

After  describing  the  district  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Appian  road,  Strabo  passes 
to   the   left  hand  side    of    the    road   and  continues  : — "  The  Temple  of 
Artemis  which'  they  call  Nemus  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  which 
a>cends  from  Aricia    towards  Lanuvium).     The  temple  lies  in  a  wood,  and  in  front 
of  it  is  a  large  lake  ;  and  both  this  and  the  temple  lying  in  a  hollow  are  enclosed  by  an 


1  Strabo,  v.  >y),  «ives  1A0  stadia  as  the  distance  of 
Aricia  from  Rome,  but  there  must  be  some  mistake 
in  the  text  there. 

:  1'crs.  vi.  56  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  117;  Mart.  ii.  19.  x.  AN, 
.52  :  Virpl,  .Kn.  vii.  761 ;  Westphal.  Kamp.  p.  28. 

'  Strabo.  lot.  oil. 

«  Anna/, t  i/,/r  hut.  1X39;  Mon.  ed  Ann.  1854, 


pp.  iii.  106. 

J  I.ivy,  xxiv.  44. 

"  Cell,  p.  to;.  Nibhy  thinks  that  this  temple 
was  a  smaller  one  built  on  the  model  of  the  great 
Dianium.    Sec  Vitrav.  iv.  7. 

:  A  pp.  H.  C.  v.  24.  •  Strabo,  loe.  cit. 

»  I'ast.  iii.  360.    a.  Vitg.  .Kn.  vii.  77*. 
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unbroken  circular  ridge  of  steep  rocks."1  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  passage 
of  Strabo  points  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  as  the  site  of  the  Artemisiuni  ;  but  whether 
the  temple  was  immediately  under  Genzano  or  at  the  present  village  of  Nemi  is 
difficult  to  decide.  Cav.  Rosa,  who  examined  the  neighbourhood  of  Nemi  and 
Genzano  with  a  special  view  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  this  site,  has  given  a 
careful  account  both  of  the  ruins  under  Gen/.ano  and  those  to  the  west  of  Nemi.  The 
former  he  pronounces  undoubtedly  to  have  belonged  to  a  villa,  the  latter  he  thinks  belonged 
to  a  temple  with  a  large  court  in  front,  and  to  an  ancient  road  leading  to  it  from  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.  These  ruins  are  just  above  the  lower  road  leading  from  the 
Capuccini  convent  at  Genzano  to  Nemi,  at  the  point  where  a  cross  road  leads  to  the 
left,  and  joins  the  higher  road  to  Nemi  not  far  from  the  place  called  Le  Mole.2 

Virgil's  expressions  certainly  would  lead  us  to  place  the  Dianium  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  :— 

-  Kductum  F.^crix  Inch  humentia  circmn 
Luoia,  pinguis  ubi  ct  platabilis  ara  Diana.-." 

The  town  of  Albano  occupies  the  site  of  the  Imperial  villa  called  Albanum  Ca*saris, 
and  will  therefore  be  described  among  the  ancient  villas  of  the  Campagna.'1 
It  is  connected  with  the  ancient  Alba  I.onga  by  name  only.  The  early 
destruction  of  that  city  so  famous  in  Roman  legendary  lore  has  completely  deprived 
us  of  the  means  of  tracing  its  site  by  the  discovery  of  any  remains  of  the  walls  or 
buildings  which  it  contained.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Tullus  Hostilius  in 
li.c.  667  and  never  rebuilt.4  Dionysius  thus  describes  the  site  : — "  The  city  was 
built  close  to  the  mountain  and  lake,  upon  a  site  between  the  two.  They  serve  as 
defences  to  it,  and  make  it  almost  impregnable,  for  the  mountain  is  very  steep  and 
lofty  and  the  lake  deep  and  wide."  I.ivy  says  that  the  city  was  named  "  Longa  " 
because  it  extended  along  a  ridge  of  the  Alban  hills.5  The  words  of  Dionysius  seem 
to  imply  that  Alba  stood  immediately  between  Monte  Cavo  and  the  lake,  near  the 
site  of  the  Convent  of  Palazzolo,  and  Cav.  Rosa,  the  highest  modern  authority  on 
the  topography  of  the  Campagna,  who  has  made  the  neighbourhood  of  Albano  and 
Nemi  the  subject  of  special  study,  holds  this  opinion.  Nibby  thought  that  the  whole- 
edge  of  the  crater  from  Palazzolo  nearly  to  Marino,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles, 
was  occupied  by  the  city  of  Alba.6  Sir  William  Gel!  discovered  an  ancient  road 
running  along  the  edge  of  the  crater  above  Monte  Cuccu,  and  a  few  blocks  of  stone 
on  the  top  of  the  precipice  bordering  the  lake  further  eastwards,  which  he  thinks  must 
have  belonged  to  the  gate  of  Alba.  He  ascertained,  he  says,  "that  a  long  pointed 
extremity  of  the  city  had  extended  over  a  remarkable  knoll  further  to   the  north. 

1  Bormann  translates  this  passage,  "  a  ridge  which  of  Genzano  says  :  "  Genzano  e  un  castello  o  piutosto 

separates  the  temple  from  the  lake,"  which  seems  to  una  ragguardevole  terra  di  modema  data,  la  di  cm 

me  to  be  a  sense  the  words  will  not  bear.    He  thinks  prima  origine  non  sale  pin  indietro  del  sccolo  xiii." 

that  the  infaXrl  typvt  is  the  lower  ridge  on  which  Itormann,  p.  140,  note  303. 

Nemi  stands.  0  Castel  Oandolfo  is  0  mcdia-eal  origin. 

*  Monumtnli td  AitnolidfW  Inst.  1856,  p.  5.tav.  ii.  '  I.ivy,  i.  37.              •  Dion)  s.  i.  66  ;  l.ivy,  i.  3. 

Genzano  is  of  medieval  origin.    Katti  in  his  history  •  Nibby,  Analisi,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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The  buildings  of  the  town  stretched  along  the  lip  of  the  crater  for  more  than  a  mile, 
and  being  founded  on  a  precipice  of  grey  rocks,  the  place  in  all  probability  obtained  its 
name  Alba  from  this  circumstance,  though  the  white  sow  has  been  given  by  some  authors 
as  the  origin  of  the  name.''  The  knoll  on  the  north,  or  left  of  the  gate,  on  which  Cell 
supposes  that  the  citadel  of  Alba  stood,  may  be  approached,  he  says,  from  the  old  post 
road  between  Marino  and  Palazzolo,  along  what  may  now  be  termed  the  isthmus  connect- 
ing the  ridge  above  described  with  Monte  Albano.  "  It  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of 
loose  and  rough  modem  walls,  but  nothing  ancient  is  visible.  The  rock  on  the 
summit  is  perfectly  bare,  and  is  of  so  perishable  a  nature  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  almost  every  vestige  of  antiquity  has  disappeared." 1 

The    triumphal  route    by  which  the    processions    from   Rome  ascended  the  Alban 
Mount  diverged  from  the  Appian  road  at  the  ninth  milestone-    It  probably 

/.'•in  Mrnut,  _  ,  . 

passed  by  Marino  to  Palazzolo,  and  thence  ascended  to  the  summit  by 
a  series  of  zigzags.  The  stones  which  mark  its  course  have  the  letters  N  V  (Xuminis 
Via)  cut  upon  them.  On  the  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  League.  The  sole  remains  of  this  famous  building  are  now 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  water-tank  of  the  Convent  of  Palazzolo.  They  consist  of  two 
fragments  only,  a  part  of  a  cornice  and  a  broken  column,  and  convey  no  information 
as  to  the  size  or  style  of  the  temple. 

Most  of  the  stones  employed  by  Cardinal  York,  in  17S3,  in  the  erection  of  the 
Convent  of  Palazzolo  and  the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of 
the  temple,  were  taken  from  the  ruins  ;  but  nothing  can  be  learnt  from  them  regarding 
the  ancient  buildings.-1  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  not  broad  enough  to  have  supported 
any  large  building  ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  temple  was  of  small  size, 
and  that  the  great  festival  games  at  the  Fcria:  Latino;  were  held  in  the  Campo 
d'Annibale. 

The  name   Rocca  di    Papa,  which  now  belongs  to  the   little   town   occupying  so 
conspicuous    a  situation    on  the  side  of  Monte    Cavo  over  the  Campo 
d'Annibale.  has  been  ingeniously  connected  by  N'ibby  with  the  Fabienses 
whom    Pliny  mentions  as  living  on  the  Alban  Mount.'      Fabia,  he  thinks,  has  been 
corrupted  into  Fapia,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  residence  of  the  Antipope  John 
there  in  A.l>.  1 190.  the  name  became  changed  into  Rocca  di  Papa/' 

In  Pliny's  enumeration  of  the  colonies  in  Latium  we  find  the  Castrimonienses  mentioned. 

w  ith  the  Fabienses ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Coloniis,  commonly 
' ascribed  to  I'rontinus.  speaks  of  Castrimonium  as  a  town  fortified  by  Sulla, 
and  states  that  the  territory  belonging  to  it  was  in  Nero's  time  assigned  to  some 
military  officers  and  soldiers."  The  existence  of  such  a  town  is  further  confirmed  by 
two  inscriptions,  which   show  that  it  was  a  municipium,  with  a  mayor  and  common 

1  Cell  p  iK  Alexander  VI  I.  ascended  it  in  his  carriage. 

■'  Sometimes  the  hill  is  colled  simply  Alba.    I.ucan.  *  The  inscriptions  on  some  of  these  stones  are  not 

1  liars,  iii.  87  :  "  <  >ua<|ue  iter  est  I.ntiis  ad  summam  ancient,  but  merely  the  freaks  of  modern  stonemasons, 

fascibu*  Albam/  Plut.  Cas.  to  ;  "  KantfmWrot  '  I'liny,  N.  H.  iii.  5,  5  64  ;  Nibby,  Anal.  iii.  p.  ly  ; 


•AX*,r  Kateapot."  The  triumphal  road  was  cleared  Cell,  p.  373;  Abeken,  Mittelitalicn,  p.  63. 
of  rubbish  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Pope        *  Pliny,  loc.  cit.  ;  Krontin.  Oc  Col.  p.  85. 
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council,  down  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  l'ius.1  These  inscriptions  were  found  at  Marino;' 
and  as  the  site  of  Marino,  which  stands  upon  a  prominent  spur  of  the  Alban  hills, 
agrees  with  the  usual  position  of  ancient  Latin  towns,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that 
Marino  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castrimotiium. 

Between  the  ridge  on  which  Marino  stands  and  the  edge  of  the  Lago  d'Albano  a 
lonely  wooded  valley  intervenes,  called  Parco  di  Colonna,  with  a  spring 
rising  at  its  head,  and  forming  a  small  brook,  which  issues  into  the 
Campagna  and  joins  the  stream  called  Mamma  dei  Orti.  The  picturesque  and  solemn 
character  of  this  wooded  valley  and  stream,  and  their  position  under  the  Alban  Mount, 
have  given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  here  were  the  "  caput  aqua:  Ferentin.u "  and 
the  Lucus  Ferentina:  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  as  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Latin  League  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,'5  and  the  spot  where  Turnus 
Herdonius  was  drowned.4  There  is,  however,  no  further  evidence  than  the  above- 
quoted  passage  of  Dionysius  to  show  that  the  Parco  di  Colonna  is  the  site  of  the  Lucus 
Ferentina.,  and  therefore  it  must  be  considered  as  extremely  doubtful  whether  Nibby's 
conjecture  is  correct.  There  are  several  springs  in  the  valley,  one  of  which  rises 
at  the  rock  immediately  under  the  town  of  Marino,  and  another  higher  up  the 
valley  towards  Rocca  di  Papa,  (iell  considers  that  the  higher  fountain  was  the  original 
Aqua  Ferentina,  where  Herdonius  was  drowned  by  having  a  hurdle  with  heavy  stones 
placed  over  him.1 

Since  the  excavations  carried  out  by  Lucien  Bonaparte  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  there  has  been  no  doubt  left  as  to   the  site  of  the  ancient  city 

*  7'lLSinllittt. 

of  Tusculum.  Its  ruins  lie  from  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
above  Frascati,  upon  the  ridge  which  has  been  previously  described  as  forming  the  edge 
of  the  most  ancient  crater  of  the  Alban  hills.  Between  this  ridge,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Tusculani  colics,  and  the  hills  upon  which  Marino  and  Rocca  di  Papa  stand,  the 
great  Latin  road  ran  along  the  valley  called  Vallis  Albana.  Tusculum  stands  just  over 
this  road,  and  was  approached  from  it  by  a  steep  path  ascending  the  northern  side  of  the 
valley.*  The  main  road  (Via  Tusculana)  entered  the  city  on  the  other  side  from  the 
direction  of  Frascati  and  Rufinclla,  leaving  the  Via  Latina  at  the  tenth  milestone 
between  Morena  and  Ciampino.  The  ancient  pavement  of  this  road  can  be  clearly 
traced  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  above  Frascati,  and  it  leads  us  along  the  top  of  the  hill, 
through  what  has  plainly  been  the  main  street  of  the  town,  to  the  citadel  which  stood 
at  the  eastern  extremity. 

The  site  of  the  citadel  is  a  platform  nearly  square,  and  2,700  feet  in  circuit,  standing 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the   level  of  the  surrounding  parts  of  the 
hill.     Its  walls  were  completely  demolished  by  the  Romans  in  \\J2,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  them  is   left.     Sir  William   Gell  thought,  however,  that  he  could 

1  Gritfer,  p.  397,  3  ;  Fabrctti,  p.  6S8.  deindc  diruta  uscjuc  ad  J\    Dccium  Murem  cos. 

3  The  name  Marino  is  nieclia_v.il.    In  the  tenlh  populos  Latinos  ad  caput  Ferentina-  quod  est  sub 

and  eleventh  centuries  the  district  between  the  Appian  Monte  Albano  consulere  solitos." 

and  I-atin  roads  near  the  Alban  hills  was  called  *  Dionys.  iii  34,  iv.  45  ;  Livy,  i.  50.  52,  ii.  38,  vii.  2J. 

Morcni.    Nibby,  Anal.  ii.  p  316.  5  Above,  p.  358. 

*  Cincius  ap.  Fcstum,  p.  241;    Miiller  :  "Alba  »  See  Gell,  p.  426. 

3  c 
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discover  the  traces  of  lour  ancient  gates,  one  towards  the  tow  n  on  the  west,  another  on 
the  side  uf  the  Alban  valley,  a  third  on  the  eastern  side,  and,  not  far  from  this  last,  a 
postern  communicating  with  a  steep  and  rocky  path  which  descended  to  the  Alban 
valley.1  Most  of  the  ruins  now  visible  belong  t<>  the  mediaeval  fortress  of  the 
Dukes  of  Tu-culum,  and  a  few  only  of  the  quadrilateral  blocks  of  the  ancient  enclosure 
are  visible. 

In  the  .Kquian  and  X'olscian  wars  this  citadel  must  have  played  an  important 
part.  We  find  it  seized  by  the  .Equians  in  wx.  457,  and  only  recovered  after  a  siege 
of  some  months  by  the  starvation  of  the  garrison.-  Again,  in  374  wx.,  when 
the  Tusculan  citizens  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  they  could  not  be  dislodged  by  the  Latin 
army,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  town.11  The  citadel  must,  therefore,  have  been  a 
fortress  of  considerable  strength  from  very  early  times.  Dionysius  describes  it  as  a 
very  strong  position,  requiring  but  a  small  garrison  to  hold  it,  and  adds  that  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome  is  plainly  visible  from  it,  so  that  the  defenders  could 
see  the  Roman  forces  issuing  from  the  Porta  Latina.4 

The  city  itself  lay  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill  westwards  from  the  citadel.  The  area 
which  it  occupied  is  an  oblong  strip  of  ground  about  3,000  feet  long, 
and  from  500  to  1 ,000  feet  in  width.  On  the  north  and  south  sides 
the  limit s  of  the  city  are  clearly  marked  by  the  edges  of  the  hill,  but  on  the 
west  they  are  not  so  easily  defined.  Nibby  thought  that  the  wall  of  the  city  on 
this  side  stood  m  ar  the  place  where  two  ancient  roads  diverge,  at  about  750  feet  to 
the  east  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  that  the  principal  gate  at  which  the  road  from  Rome 
entered  was  a  little  to  the  east  of  this  spot.  If  we  accept  this  conclusion,  the  circumference 
of  the  oppidum.  exclusive  of  the  arx,  must  have  been  about  a  mile,  and  its  shape 
approximately  triangular. ' 

With  the  addition  of  the  citadel,  the  whole  circuit  may  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  extent.'  At  the  foot  of  the  descent  from  the  citadel  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  water-tank  of  an  oblong  shape,  divided  into  four  compartments 
by  three  rows  of  piers  ;  and  immediately  under  this  tank  is  a  small  theatre,  built  of 
pepcrino,  which  was  excavated  by  the  dowager  Queen  of  Sardinia,  Maria  Christina,  in 
1S39.  and  1S40.  This,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pompeian  theatres,  is  the  most  perfectly- 
preserved  in  Italy.  The  walls  of  the  scena  are  unfortunately  destroyed,  but  the  ground- 
plan  of  it  can  still  be  traced.  The  stage,  which  abuts  closely  on  the  westward  side  of  the 
semicircular  cavea,  is  1 10  feet  in  length,  and  20  feet  in  depth.  It  has  the  three  usual 
entrances  from  the  back,  and  one  at  each  end.  These  open  into  a  corridor,  and 
communicate  with  two  chambers,  probably  used  as  dressing-rooms  by  the  actors.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fifteen  rows  of  seats  in  the  lower  pnecinctio  are  still  preserved  unbroken, 
but  the  upper  part,  which  contained,  to  judge  by  the  height  of  the  outer  walls  still 
remaining,  about  nine  rows  of  seats,  is  entirely  destroyed. 

1  GiH.  p.  4?9;  Nibl>> ,  Analisi,  vol.  iii.  p.  336.  *  Prof.  Reber  thinks  with  .some  probability  that 

■  I.ivy.  iii.  .-3.    Set  also  iii.  7,  iS,  2<t,  31,  41.  42,  60,  the  city  is  too  small  as  thus  limited,  and  he  would 

61  ;  iv.  45.  include  in  it  also  a  part  of  the  northern  side  of  the 

>  Ibid.  vi.  33.                       '  Dionys.  x.  so.  hill.     Ruincn  Roms,  p.  576. 
•*•  Xibby.  An.iiisi,  vol.  iii.  p.  3:7. 
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The  curved  walls  on  the  northern  side  of  the  theatre  were  supposed  by  Nibby  to  have 
belonged  to  another  theatre,  but  are  now  generally  believed  to  have  been    ^  ^ 
part  of  a  fountain  connected  with  the  above-mentioned   reservoir.  Along 
the  northern  side  of  the  reservoir  are  two  parallel  walls,  which  apparently  enclosed  the 
street  leading  to  the  citadel.    The  roadway  must  have  been  here  carried  by  an  arched 
corridor  under  the  side  of  the  theatre.    Near  the  ancient  road  from  the  theatre  westwards 
is  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  plan  of  which  cannot  be  determined,  and  beyond  these,  not  far 
from  the  point  where  the  road  divides,  and  on  its  right  hand  branch,  is  one   ^  ^  v 
of  the  gates  of  the  city,  marked  by  two  fragments  of  ancient  fluted  columns, 
which  perhaps  formed  a  part  of  its  architecture.    Near  this  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
north  wall  of  the  city,  consisting  of  blocks  of  peperino  of  great  size,  more  or  less  regularly 
laid,   and  restored  here  anil  there  in  reticulated   work,  partly  of  the  later  Republic, 
and  parti)'  of  more  modern  times.    The  pavement  of  the  street  is  here  perfectly  pre- 
served, and  near  the  gateway  there  is  a  wide  space  left,  probably  as  a  turning-place  for 
carts  or  carriages. 

In  the  wall  near  this  point  is  a  stone  doorway  leading  into  a  piscina,  with  a  pointed 
roof  formed  bv  overlapping  stones  on  the  same  principle  as  the  roof  of  the 

Pisnn\i. 

Mamcrtine  prison  at  Rome,  the  gate  of  Arpinum,1  and  the  treasuries  of  Mycciue 

and  Orchomenos.    The  doorway  is  about  ten  feet  high  and  five  wide,  and  the  piscina  of 

the  same  dimensions.     In   the   interior  are  three  basins  for  water,  and   at  the  back 

an  aqueduct  enters,  by  means  of  which  the  water  was  supplied.     At  the  side  of  this 

piscina  there  is  a  small  ancient  fountain  under  the  wall,  which  was  supplied  from  the 

piscina  by  a  leaden  pipe.    An  inscription  on  the  fountain  records  that  it  was  made  by  the 

.Fdiles  Ouintus  Cu-lius  Latinus,  son  of  Ouintus.  and  Marcus  Decumo,  by  command  of  the 

Senate  of  Tusculum.2 

Not  far  from  the  fountain  the  fifteenth  milestone  from  Rome  was  found.11 

On  the  road  to  Frascati,  near  the  point  where  the  two  roads  meet,  and  the  western 

gate  of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
,  ii-  ,      _,  •    .       •  .         i    •  Jm/ii/mttrf. 

theatre  can  be  discovered.     lhe  seats  are   entirely  destroyed,  and  it  is 

only  by  the  oval  shape  and  by  the  position  of  the  substructions  that  the  ruins  can  be 
recognised  as  those  of  an  amphitheatre.  A  round  tomb  stands  a  little  above  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  further  on  the  ruins  of  a  large  villa,  called  Scuoki  di  Cicerone,  cover  the  side 
of  the  hill  towards  the  Alban  valley.4 

The  legend  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Tusculum  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Circe 
and  Ulysses,  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Latin  poets/'  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
Virgil,  who  mentions  most  of  the  towns  of  Latium,  has  entirely  omitted  to  notice 
Tusculum.    This  may  be  mere  accident,  or  it  may  be  attributable  to  a  grudge  similar 


1  See  chap.  vi.  p.  Si. 

-  Q.  C(tl.  Q.  F.  Latin.    M.  Decumo  .F.d.  de  S.  S. 

"'  Dionys.,  x.  20,  gives  the  distance  from  Rome  as 
nut  less,  than  too  stadia.  He  is  only  giving  a  rough 
estimate,  since  fifteen  and  a  half  Roman  miles  are 
equivalent  to  120  stadia.  '  Sec  below,  p.  407. 

"  Factaquc  Telegoni  11102  nia  eclsa  manu  ;''  Uv. 


Fast.  iii.  91.  "Circx-o  Tnscula  dorso  tmrnia; "  Sil.  Ital. 
vii.  602.  "Telegoni  pulsatns  aricte  muros;"  ib.  xii.  535. 
"  Vitrea?  juga  perlida  Circes  Duliehiis  ululata  lupis;" 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  S3,  f  ropcrt.  :  iii.  30;  ii.  32,  4.  '•  Telegoni 
juga  parricid.T,"  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29,  S;  F.p.  i.  30.  The 
great  family  of  the  Mamilii  were  descended,  accord- 
ing to  lhe  legend,  from  Telegonus.    Fe.stus,  p.  131. 
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to  that  which  led  him,  according  to  Aulus  Gcllius,  to  omit  Nola  from  the  lines  in  the 
Gcorgics  celebrating  the  fertility  of  Campania;1  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  due  to  the 
fear  of  making  an  anachronism,  as  Xibby  supposes.  In  the  times  of  the  Latin  League, 
from  the  fall  of  Alba  to  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Rcgillus,  Tusculum  was  the  most  prominent 
town  in  Latium.  It  suffered,  like  the  other  towns  in  Latium,  a  complete  eclipse  during 
the  later  Republic  and  the  Imperial  times  ;  but  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries,  under  the  Counts  of  Tusculum,  it  became  again  a  place  of  great  importance 
and  power,  no  less  than  seven  popes  of  the  house  of  Tusculum  having  sat  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  i  he  fmJ  destruction  of  the  city  is  placed  by  Nibby,  following  the  account 
given  in  the  records  of  the  Podesta  of  Reggio,  in  1 191,  on  the  1st  of  April,  in  which  year 
the  city  was  given  up  to  the  Romans  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  and,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  German  garrison,  was  sacked  and  razed  to  the  ground.  Those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  escaped  collected  round  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastian,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  in  the  district  called  Frascati,2  whence  the  town  of  Frascati  took  its  origin  and  name. 
They  founded  their  new  town  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient  villa,  which  stood  near  the 
round  tomb  :  t  il  remaining  on  the  road  to  the  Villa  della  Rufmella.  The  name  of  Lucullus 
has  been  attached  to  this  villa  and  tomb,  from  the  statement  of  Plutarch  that  Lucullus 
was  buried  by  his  brother  at  his  Tusculan  villa.3  It  is,  however,  much  more  probable 
that  the  larger  round  tomb  in  the  Vigna  Angelotti,  on  the  road  towards  Rome,  was 
the  burial-place  of  Lucullus. 

The  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  Tusculan  hills  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern 
village  of  Rocca  Priora.  It  is  evident,  from  the  quantity  of  fragments  of 
granite  and  marble  columns,  and  the  slabs  of  peperino  which  are  embedded 
in  the  walls  of  the  houses,  that  there  was  at  least  a  villa  here  in  the  later  Republican  age, 
and  probably  a  town  in  the  earlier  times  of  Latium.  Prom  its  position  on  the  road 
between  Pedum  (Gallicano)  and  Corioli  (Monte  Giove),  Rocca  Priora  has  been  fixed 
upon  by  Nibby  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Corbio,  a  place  of  strength,  taken 
and  retaken  often  during  the  earlier  times  of  the  Republic  in  the  vEquian,  Volscian, 
and  Latin  wars.4  In  the  grand  effort  made  by  the  Latin  confederates  to  replace 
Tarquinius  on  the  throne  of  Rome,  their  first  effort  was  directed  to  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  strong  fort  of  Corbio,  whence  they  expelled  the  Roman  garrison,  and  then 
ravaged  the  Roman  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  place.  Now,  as  it  appears  that  in  this 
war,  terminated  by  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Rcgillus,  the  Latins  did  not  extend  their 
operations  beyond  the  Tusculan  territory,  Rocca  Priora  is  almost  the  only  spot  we  can 
find  which  answers  to  the  description  of  Dionysius,14  whence  marauding  excursions 
could  be  made  into  Roman  territory  on  both  sides,  into  the  Alban  valley  on  the  south  and 
the  district  of  Gabii  on  the  north. 

The  most  conspicuous  outlying  hill  on  the  border  of  the  Tusculan  district  is  that  of  La 
Colonna,  about  three  miles  below  Rocca  Priora.     It  stands  apart  from  the  Tusculan 

>  Aul.  Gill.  N.  A .  vi    \  ii. .  20.     The  line,  "  Talcm  3  Plutarch,  Vit.  I.ucull.  43. 

'•ives  arat  Capua  ct  vicina  Vcsevo  Nola  jugo,"  was  4  Livy.  ii.  31;,  iii.  28,  30  ;  Uionys.  vii.  19,  x.  24. 

.1  *eied,  it  is  said,  into  *•  Ora  jmr<\"    Gcorg.  ii.  224.  5  Diuiiys.  vi.  3. 

5  Anastast.  Bibl.  cd.  Mug.         p.  267. 
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range,  and  is  easily  seen  from  Rome.    Krom  Strabos  description  of  the  site  of  Labicum, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  hill  must  be  considered  as  the  place 
to  which  he  refers  in  his  account  of  the  Via  Labicana.     "That  road,"  he    fhf  '"v"""'-- 
says,  "  begins  at  the  Ksquiline  gate,  at  which  the  Pnuncstine  road  also  emits  Zu  'tl/h/iZlt 
the  city,  and  leaving  both  this  latter  and  the  Ksquiline  plain  on  the  left,  "j ''the  .hi:,: 
proceeds  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (fifteen  and  a  half  labicum. 
Roman  miles)  till  it  reaches  Labicum,  an  old  dismantled  city,  lying  on  a  mount.  The 
road  leaves  that  place  and  Tusculum  on  the  right,  and  ends  at  the  station  called 
Ad  Piclas,  where  it  joins  the  Latin  road."  1 

It  is  quite  clear  from  this  passage  >I  Strabo  that  the  distance  of  Labicum  from  Rome 
was  a  little  more  than  fifteen  miles,  that  the  road  did  not  pass  through  it,  but  near  it,  that 
the  town  stood  on  a  hill,  not  far  from  Tusculum,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  and  before 
the  road  reached  the  station  Ad  Pictas,  w  here  it  joined  the  Latin  road.  We  know  from  the 
Antonine  Itincrarium  and  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  that  this  station  was  twenty-five 
miles  from  Rome.  All  these  circumstances  point  distinctly  to  La  Colonna  as  the  site  of 
Labicum,  and  show  that  Cluverius  and  Kircher,  who  placed  it  at  Zagarolo,  were  mistaken 
in  their  opinion.8  There  are  no  ancient  ruins  on  the  spot.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was 
apparcntlv  ruined  and  deserted,3  and  at  an  earlier  date  Cicero  says  that  it  was  difficult 
to  find  an)-  inhabitant  to  represent  Labicum  at  the  Korku  Latin.x*.  It  seems  possible, 
therefore,  that  it  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  war  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  and  did  not 
recover  itself  until  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  villa  there  gave  it  some  importance. 
In  common  with  Corbio  and  Gabii,  this  city  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the 
sEquian  and  Volscian  wars  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  city.' 

Gabii  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  called  I -ago  di  Pantano,  in  the  district  of 
Castiglione.  Numerous  traces  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible.  It  occupied  a  long  strip  of 
ground  extending  from  the  sepulchral  mound,  on  the  right  of  the  road  near  the  cmissarium 
of  the  lake,  to  the  tower  of  Castiglione.  N'ibby  thinks  that  this  tower  stands 
on  the  spot  formerly  t  .cupied  by  the  citadel  of  Gabii,  originally  a  strong- 
hold founded,  according  to  the  legend,  by  a  colony  from  Alba.1  In  the  year  1792 
extensive  excavations  were  made  on  the  site  by  Prince  Marcantonio  Borghcse,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  Scotch  painter,  and  a  quantity  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  were  discovered.'1  The  principal  ruins  now  remaining  are  those 
of  the  cella  of  a  temple  built  of  the  famous  lapis  Gabinus,  and  some  steps  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  probably  the  remains  of  a  theatre.  The  temple  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  Juno  alluded  to  by  Virgil.7 

The  form  of  this  temple  was  almost  identical  with  that  at  Aricia.     The  interior  of  the 

'  Strabo,  v.  p.  237.  prolvpsis  among  the  allies  of  I-itimis. 

*  The  name  is  written  Labicum  in  Strabo  ;  Labiri  1  Svrv.  ad  Virg.  din.  vi.  773.  Gabii  was,  according 
in  Livy,  ii.  39,  and  Virgil,  /Kn.  vii.  706  ;  Labicani  in  to  Dionys.  iv.  53,  ten  stadia  —  12J  miles  from  Koine, 
an  Inscr.uuoted  by  Fabretti,  DvAu.ua.-d.  Kouia.-,  16S0,  So  also  Strabo,  v.  p.  23S,  places  it  half-way  between 
p.  183.    See  ltin.  Ant.  ed.  Wcss.  p.  304.  Rome  and  Pra_-ncs:e. 

3  .Strabo,  loc  cit. ;  Cicero,  Pro  Plane,  chap.  9;  Suet.        *  Sec  Visconti,  Monument!  Gabini,  ed.  Labus  : 

Jul.  83.  Milan,  I S  35. 

*  Livy,  ii.  39,  iii.  2;.  iv.  45,  vi.  21.  Dionys.,  viii.  19,  ■  "  Quiquc  ana  Gabiniv  Junonis  .  .  .colunt."  Aln. 
calls  Labicum  a  colony  of  Alba.  Virgil,  in  the  line  "  Et  vii.  C  ii. 

cies  ct  picti  scuta  Labici,"  places  it  by  a 
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cella  wan  twenty- seven  feet  wide  and  forty-five  feet  long.  It  had  columns  of  the  Doric 
order  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but  none  at  the  back.  The  walls  of  the  posticum  were 
here,  as  at  Aricia,  prolonged  on  each  side  so  as  to  close  the  side  porticoes  at  the  back. 
The  surrounding  area  was  about  fifty-four  fret  at  the  sides,  but  in  front  a  space  of  only 
eight  feet  was  left  open,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  theatre,  which  abutted 
closely  upon  the  temple.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  ceila  are  traces  of  the  rooms  in 
which  the  priests  in  charge  of  the  temple  lived. 

The  shape  of  the  Forum  can  only  partially  be  made  out.  From  the  plan  published  in 
the  Mniiumenti  Gabino-Ilorghcsiani  it  appears  that  it  was  a  rectangular,  quadrilateral  space 
traversed  by  the  Via  Pnenestina  at  the  southern  end,  and  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a 
portico  of  Doric  columns,  except  at  the  end  along  which  the  Via  Pr.vncstina  was  carried. 
It  was  believed  at  the  time  when  the  excavations  wi  re  made  that  the  Curia  and  Augusteum 
could  be  distinguished  among  the  surrounding  buildings,  but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  In 
the  centre  stood  the  statue  of  Titus  Flavins  vFlianus,  the  patronus  of  the  municipium. 
The  pedestal  of  this  statue  with  its  inscription  was  found  in  situ  in  1792.' 

"The  stone  of  Gabii,  quarried  near  the  lake,  and  the  product  of  its  extinct  volcano, 
is  used  in  main-  of  the  Roman  buildings,  and  especially  in  the  tabularium  at  the  head 
of  the  Forum  Komanum.  It  is  a  hard  species  of  peperino,  of  a  brownish  grey  colour, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  paler  than  the  common  peperino  of  Albano. 
It  resists  the  action  of  fire,  and  is, a  compound  of  volcanic  ashes  mixed  with  small  frag- 
ments of  black,  brown,  and  reddish  lava,  amphigene,  and  pirossene,  scales  of  mica,  and 
bits  of  Apcnnine  limestone."* 

The  city  of  Gabii  lost  its  independence  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Republican 
era  of  Rome.  It  was  restored  as  a  colony  of  veterans  by  Sylla.  but  sank  into 
obscurity,  and  became  almost  proverbial  for  its  desolate  condition  in  the  Augustan  era.* 
It  afterwards  recovered  its  prosperity  in  some  degree  by  means  of  the  celebrity  of 
its  cold  baths,4  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  was  patronized  by  the  Emperor,  who 
built  an  aqueduct  and  a  Curia  .F.lia  there.  The  inscriptions  found  on  this  spot  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Antoninc  era.  and  the  busts  of  Severus  and  Geta  show  that  in  the  first 
part  of  the  third  century  Gabii  was  still  a  flourishing  municipium.'' 

By  far  the  most  important  place  on  the  .Fqui.m  frontier  was  the  strong  fortress- 
town  of  Pramcste,  which  commands  the  passage  from  I.atium  into  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco.  Pra-neste  is  placed  on  one  of  the  projecting  spurs 
of  the  mountainous  district  which  intervenes  between  the  Anio  and  the  Sacco. 
Standing,  as  the  city  does,  more  than  2, ICO  feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  object  in  the  view  from  the  hiils  of  Rome/' 


1  See  Vis<  onti,  op.  cit. 

•  Nibhy.  Analisi.  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

■'  Hor.  Kp.  i.  11,  7.  "C.abiis  dcscrtior:"  I'ropert. 
v.  1  iv.)  I,  14.  "  F.l  qui  nunc  nnlli  maxima  lurba  Gabi  ;" 
i.uc.in,  i'hars.  vii.  393.  4°7- 

'  Hor.  I.p.  i.  15,  <j;  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  3. 

'  Ihc  "cinctus  Gabimis"  is  defined  and  its  origin 
c\plained  by  Sen.  ad  .T.n.  vii.  612. 


''  The  name  l'ra-ncstc  is  derived  by  Plutarch, 
Par.  xli ,  and  Serv.  ad  Kn.  vii.  678,  from  ir^irw,  by 
Kestus  from  "piast.ire  montibus."  and  by  S..linus 
from  the  mythical  hero  I'rancstus,  a  son  of  I'lysses 
and  Circe.  \  it^iI  makes  Ca  tuhis  the  founder,  /Kn. 
vii.  681.  Strabo,  v.  p.  238.  gives  lloXtwrf'^omr  as  the 
ancient  name  of  l'i.encste.  The  modern  name 
I'alestnn.i  is  a  corruption  of  civius  Pnenestina. 
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The  first  historical  notice  wo  have  of  Pr.eneste  is  in  the  war  between  the  Latins 
ami  the  Romans,  which  was  fought  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Tarquinius,  when  the 
Pnenestincs  sided  with  the  Latin  League.  At  the  battle  near  the  Lake  Regillus,  however, 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  Latin  League  and  joined  the  Roman  cause.  In  the 
Volscian  wars,  tlie  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Hannibalian  campaigns,  Pr;eneste  played 
an  important  part.1  Hut  the  must  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  this  city  is  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  Arx  Pr.enc.stina  by  the  Syilan  troops  in  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  younger  Marius.  alter  vainly  seeking  to  hide  himself  in  the  cuniculi  or  secret 
passages  with  which  the  rock  under  the  city  was  honeycombed,  was  compelled  to  kill 
himself.  The  victorious  S \  11a,  in  revenge  for  their  obstinate  resistance,  massacred  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  in  cold  blood."-' 

"  Villi!  Fort  una  chinos 
Pnvnestina  siios  cunuus  sumil  cns<>  rvcisos 
I  nins  popiilum  pcrcuntitn  tempore  mortis."  1 

The  famous  Temple  of  Fortune,  the  glory  of  Pramcste.  was  afterwards  magnificently 
restored  by  Sylla.*  who  also  rebuilt  the  town,  and  placed  a  colony  <>f  veterans  there. 
In  the  Augustan  age,  Pr.eneste  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Kmperor  and  the  court 
on  account  of  its  healthy  situation,''  and  Tiberius  raised  the  town  from  the  rank  of 
a  colonia  to  that  of  a  municipium,  in  recognition  of  the  benefit  to  his  health  derived 
Irom  the  Pr.encstine  air.  Horace  ranks  it  with  Tibur  and  Bane,  as  a  favourite 
country  residence,  and  praises  the  cool  temperature,  caused  by  the  height  at  which 
the  city  stands  above  the  plain  of  Latium."  One  of  Hadrian's  numerous  villas 
was  built  there,  a  record  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  little  church, 
S.  Maria  della  Villa,  near  the  modern  town."  For  a  long  period  the  l'r.enestina:  sortcs 
made  the  great  Temple  of  Fortuna  Primigenia  famous  throughout  Italy,  and  the  town 
derived  most  of  its  celebrity  and  wealth  from  the  concourse  of  persons  who  came  to 
consult  the  oracle.''  A  great  blow  was  given  to  its  prosperity  by  the  decrees  of 
Constantine  and  Theodosius,  who  forbade  under  strict  penalties  the  consultation  of 
the  Pramestin.e  sortcs  and  closed  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  Two  fearful 
disasters  completed  the  ruin  of  Pnencstc  in  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
In  1297  the  Colonna  family,  then  lords  of  Pr.eneste,  rose  in  arms  against  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  Their  city  after  an  obstinate  defence  was  taken  in  the  following 
year,  and  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Pope's  orders.'1  The  quarrels  between  the 
Colonnas  and  the  Pope  again  broke  out  after  the  death  of  Martin  V.  in  1431.  and 
six  years  afterwards  the  city  was  again  utterly  demolished  by  Cardinal  Vitelleschi, 
Gencral-in-chief  of  the   Papal   army.      Notice  to  quit  was  given  to  the  inhabitants, 


1  Dionys.  v.  61  ;  Livy,  ii.  19,  Hi.  8,  vi.  22,  vii.  12  ; 
xxiii.  17.    Floras,  i.  18. 

1  Slrabo,  v.  p.  329  ;  Livy,  Epit.  lxxxviii.  ;  Plutarch, 
Syll.  30  ;  App.  B.  C.  i.  1)4. 

3  Lucan,  Phars.  ii.  193. 

4  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  44.  1  Suet.  Aug.  7;. 
"  Cell.  xvi.  13;  Juv.  iii.  190.    Nor.  Oil.  iii.  4.  23: 

"  Scu  mihi  frigidum  Prancstc,  scu  Tibur  supinum, 


si-.i  Itqiiida-  placucre  Baia-  ;'"  Ep.  i.  2,  2,  '•  Trojani  belli 
scriptorcin  Pra  ncstc  relcgi." 

•'  Hist.  Auj;.  Mar.  Aur.  21.  Sec  Nibby,  Anal.  vol. 
ii.  p.  514. 

"  Suit.  Tib.  63,  Dom.  15  ;  Cic.  He  Div.  ii.  41  ; 
Hist.  Auij.  Al.  Scv.  chap.  4. 

0  Pctrini,  Mcinorie  Pnerustini,  p.  419,  quoted  by 
Nibby,  Anal.  ii.  4S7  ;  Rcr.  It.  Scrip,  torn.  ix.  970. 
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and  then  the  work  of  destruction  was  carried  on  with  fire  and  mattock  for  forty 
days.  Not  even  the  Cathedral  was  spared  ;  Vitelleschi  carried  away  its  bell  and  doors 
and  relics  to  his  own  cathedral  at  Corneto.  In  the  following  year,  1438,  the  citadel 
was  also  destroyed  and  levelled  with  the  floor  of  the  principal  court  contained  in  it. 
For  ten  years  it  lay  absolutely  deserted,  but  was  then  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Stefano 
Colonna  in  144X.  The  place  passed  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  the  Barberini 
family  in  1630.1 

After  such  a  history  we  can  only  wonder  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  restore  the 
ancient  plan  of  the  city  with  such  tolerable  accuracy  as  has  been  done  by  Nibby  and  other 
ardi.vologists.  The  modern  town,  an  agglomeration  of  filthy  narrow  alleys,  occupies  little 
more  than  the  space  on  which  stood  the  great  Temple  of  Fortune  and  its  approaches.  At 
nearlv  a  mile's  distance  from  the  temple,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  stood  the 
citadel,  united  with  the  town  by  two  long  walls  of  polygonal  masonry,  traces 
of  which  are  .-till  to  be  seen,  though  they  do  not  rise  to  any  height  above  the  ground. 
The  site  of  the  citadel  is  now  occupied  by  a  wretched  little  suburb,  called  Borgo  di 
S.  l'ietro.  and  by  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle  of  the  ("olonnas,  built  in  the  style  called 
•'opera  Saracenesca."  On  the  side  towards  the  town  the  citadel  walls  are  still  easily 
traced,  and  present  admirable  examples  of  polygonal  structure,  rising  in  some  places  to 
a  considerable  height.  On  the  other  side,  where  the  steepness  of  the  hill  made  artificial 
defences  less  necessary,  the  walls  have  almost  disappeared. 

The  original  fortifications  of  the  city  may  be  followed  from  the  Porta  del  Sole,  where 
the  ancient  polygonal  masonry  is  still  visible,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  summit  of  the  citadel. 
"  In  this  part  of  the  walls  are  some  towers  of  opus  incertum,  standing  between  the  Porta 
delle  Monadic  and  the  Porta  Pottella.  Near  the  latter  gate  the  polygonal  wall  is  about 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  on  one  great  block  may  be  read,  in  very  ancient  letters,  the  words. 
P  F.  I).  XX'.X.  After  passing  round  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  S.  Pietro,  the  wall 
descends  to  the  Porta  S.  Martino,  where  it  was  strengthened  at  the  time  of  the  Punic 
wars  with  additions  of  quadrilateral  structure,  and  where  an  ancient  gate,  now  closed, 
may  be  seen.  From  this  point  the  wall  proceeds  in  a  nearly  straight  line  along  the 
upper  garden  of  the  Barberini  palace  and  the  Via  de'  S.  Girolanio  towards  the  Porta  del 
Sole.  This  circuit  of  about  three  miles  in  length  was  intersected  at  different  points  by  at 
least  three  other  lines  of  fortifications  above  the  Contrada  della  Cortina,  and  hence  perhaps 
the  city  bore  the  name  rio\o(rri'^ai<oc  given  to  it  by  Strabo,  forming  as  it  were  four  separate 
enclosures,  besides  the  various  terraces  of  the  great  temple,  which  could  almost  be  regarded 
as  so  many  divisions  of  the  town."' 

The  original  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune  Primigcnia"  at  Prameste  is  lost  in 
obscurity ;  but  the  ancient  polygonal  substructions  which  support  it  show 

"^"rtunf  tnat  'l  w:ls  a  ver>*  'ar8c  temple  in  early  times.  Cicero,  in  his  description  of 
the  Pramcstina-  sortcs,  speaks  of  it  as  a  splendid  and  ancient  temple;  and 
Valerius  Maximus  mentions  it  as  the  most  celebrated  oracle  of  Latium  at  the  end  of  the 
fir*t  Punic  war.4 

1  Nihhy,  Analisi,  ii.  p.  494.  J  Ibid.  p.  4<A        '  t  ic.  Do  Div.  ii.  41.  "  Kani  pulrritudoet  vctustas," 

'  Sec  null.  Ml'  hut.  1S57.  p.  70.  Val.  Max.  i.  4.    See  the  annexed  plan. 
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The  original  extent  of  the  temple  appears  to  have  included  only  that  part  of  the  lower 
town  which  lies  between  the  modern  streets  of  the  Corso  and  the  Horgo,  and  the  ancient 
city  surrounded  it,  principally  lying  on  the  side  towards  the  citadel.  But  after  Sylla  had 
rebuilt  the  temple,  its  true  precincts  reached  as  far  downwards  as  the  modern  Contrada 
degli  Arconi,  and  upwards  to  the  Contrada  Scacciato,  behind  the  baronial  palace.  The 
whole  of  this  space  was  filled  with  a  gradually  ascending  series  of  flights  of  marble  stairs 
and  terraces,  arranged  in  a  pyramidal  form,  at  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  tholus,  or 
round  temple  of  the  goddess,  450  feet  above  the  lowest  terrace.  The  base  of  this 
pyramidal  approach  was  1275  feet  broad,  and  the  upper  terraces  gradually  diminished 
in  width.  The  temple  faced  south,  like  those  of  Diana  at  Aricia,  of  Juno  at  Gabii  and 
Lanuvium,  and  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Rome.  The  modes  of  construction  found  in  the 
ruins  are  referred  by  Nibby  to  four  different  epochs :— the  polyhedral  stonework  of  the 
primitive  temple,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  buildings  of  the  new  ;  the  squared  stone- 
work of  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars  ;l  the  structures  composed  of  smaller  polygonal  stones, 
erected  by  Sylla  ;-  and  the  brickwork  of  the  Imperial  times.  There  were  five  principal 
terraces  or  platforms  rising  one  above  the  other/'  Nibby  calls  these  the  terrace  of  the 
piscinae,  the  terrace  of  the  halls,  the  central  terrace,  the  terrace  of  the  exedne,  and 
the  terrace  of  the  hcmicycle.  In  front  of  the  lowest  terrace  there  was  a  large  open  space, 
on  which  the  boundary  of  the  sacred  precincts  was  marked  out  by  cippi,  some  of  which 
have  been  found  on  the  spot  This  open  area  was  on  the  right  of  the  Contrada  degli 
Arconi,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  arches  still  remaining.  The  sides  of  the  area  were 
bounded  by  two  immense  reservoirs.  One  of  these  is  still  entirely  preserved,  but  the  other 
is  filled  with  rubbish.  On  the  side  towards  the  hill  were  twenty-nine  arches,  the  central 
five  of  which  projected,  forming  a  kind  of  portico,  with  fountains  in  niches,  while  the  other 
twenty-four  completed  the  sides  towards  the  reservoirs.  The  style  of  these  arches  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  were  built  by  Sylla,  as  an  addition  to  the  older  temple  precincts. 
One  arch  on  the  left  hand,  and  all  the  twelve  on  the  right,  still  remain  intact.  They  were 
probably  used  as  rooms  for  slaves  employed  in  the  temple. 

The  two  reservoirs,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  brickwork  of  which  they  consist,  were  added 
after  Sylla's  time.  They  served  to  collect  and  keep  the  water  which  flowed  from  the 
fountains  and  piscina:  of  the  upper  terraces,  and  to  distribute  it  to  those  parts  of  the  city 
which  lay  below  the  temple.  The  western  reservoir,  which  can  still  be  seen,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  such  edifices  now  extant  It  is  320  feet  in  length  and  100  in  depth, 
and  is  divided  internally  into  ten  compartments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sette  Sale 
at  Rome,  each  communicating  with  the  next  to  it  by  three  apertures,  and  each  lighted 
by  two  openings  in  the  roof  covered  with  circular  well-mouths  of  stone.  The  interior 
walls  of  this  reservoir  are  covered  with  the  finest  cement  On  the  exterior,  to  the  south 
and  west,  the  walls  arc  decorated  with  niches,  one  of  which,  with  a  square  head,  was 
intended,  as  Nibby  supposes,  to  contain  the  inscription,  stating  the  names  and  titles  of.  the 
builder  of  the  reservoir.    The  style  of  the  brickwork,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the 

1  Opus  quadratum.    See  Introduction.  restorations,  twelve  terraces.   See  Thon  and  Nibby's 

•  Opus  incertum.    Vitruv.  ii.  8.  Tempio  di  Fortuna  Prcnestina,  p.  7. 

1  Strictly  speaking,  there  were,  according  to  Nibby's 
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pnetorian  camp  at  Rome,  and  the  fact  that  an  inscription  dated  A.l).  1 8,  when  Tiberius  was 
Consul  designate  for  the  third  time,  has  been  found  on  the  spot,  seem  to  point  to  Tiberius  as 
the  builder.1  On  the  western  side  there  are  no  niches,  but  a  doorway,  with  a  stair  leading 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  ornamented  with  two  brick  half-columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  From  the  area,  between  the  reservoirs  just  described,  two  staircases  built  by 
Sylla  ascended  to  the  level  of  the  first  principal  terrace,  1275  kct  m  breadth,  in  which  were 
sunk  two  large  basins  for  water  of  rectangular  shape,  each  250  feet  by  90  in  size.  They  were 
intended  for  the  supply  of  the  ceremonial  ablutions  commanded  by  the  religious  rites  of 
the  temple.  That  on  the  western  side  can  still  be  seen  in  the  Barberini  garden,  though  it 
is  now  filled  with  rubbish.    The  rim  or  edging  of  these  basins  was  of  white  mosaic. 

Above  the  terrace  of  the  piscina:  two  flights  of  stairs  conducted  to  the  next  principal 
terrace,  which  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  first,  but  narrower.  At  the  back,  and 
against  the  side  of  the  hill,  stood  two  magnificent  halls,  with  an  open  area  between  them. 
The  eastern  hall  is  now  entirely  destroyed,  but  that  on  the  western  side,  now  serving 
as  the  kitchen  of  the  modern  Scminario,  is  partly  preserved.  The  front,  which  may 
be  seen  near  the  Cathedral  in  the  Piazza  Tonda,  was  decorated  with  Corinthian  half- 
columns,  the  capitals  of  which  still  remain  in  their  original  position.  The  interior  had 
seven  recesses  on  each  side,  separated  by  half-columns  and  pilasters,  and  probably 
intended  for  statues.  In  front  of  the  recesses  ran  a  low  wall  or  podium,  ornamented 
with  triglyphs  like  a  Doric  frieze.  These  decorations  are  executed  in  a  style  which 
Nibby  considers  equal  in  design  to  that  of  any  of  the  ancient  Doric  buildings  now 
extant.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  halls  there  was  a  large  rectangular  space  with  niches 
for  statues.  In  the  easternmost  of  these  spaces  was  found  the  celebrated  Progestine 
mosaic,  now  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Palestrina.2  The  rest  of  the  floor  was  composed 
of  white  mosaic  work.  Between  the  fronts  of  the  two  halls  ran  a  row  of  columns,  three 
of  which  still  stand  in  their  original  positions  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  chapels  near 
the  Cathedral,  and  at  the  back  of  the  area  between  them  was  a  corridor  with  nine 
windows,  some  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Scminario. 

Above  the  terrace  of  the  halls  rose  the  central  grand  terrace  supported  by  a  great 
wall  of  polygonal  masonry,  which  at  the  point  called  the  Rifolta  still  stands  at  its  full 
height.  This  terrace  is  now  occupied  by  the  Contrada  del  Borgo.  On  the  eastern 
side  it  reached  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  where  the  ancient  gate,  now  closed,  near  the 
Porta  Portella,  stands.  Two  lofty  arches,  containing  fountains  and  statues,  occupied  the 
ends  of  the  back  of  this  terrace.  It  was  upon  this  level,  according  to  N'ibby,  that 
the  original  temple  stood,  before  the  alterations  made  by  Syllx- 

The  whole  of  the  two  uppermost  terraces  were  the  work  of  the  great  Dictator. 
They  were  supported  by  walls  of  opus  incertum,  and  the  lower  of  them  contained 
two  large  semicircular  exedra.-  for  the  accommodation  of  the  persons  who  came  to 
consult  the  oracle.  Hence  this  may  be  called  the  terrace  of  the  exedra:.  The  eastern 
exedra  is  still  remaining  under  the  name  of  the  Grotta  Petrelli.  It  is  supported  in  the 
interior  by  four  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  roof  preserves  the  traces  of  decorative 

1  Cecconi.  Storia  di  Palestrina,  p.  162.    Sec  I  hun        "  See  Nibby.  Analisi,  ii.  p.  505. 
and  Nibby,  Tcmpio  di  Fortuna  t'reneitina,  p.  9. 
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designs  in  bronze.  It  is  probable  that  the  recess  in  the  centre  between  the  two  cxedr.v 
was  the  spot  where,  as  Cicero  narrates,  the  mysterious  sortes  Pramcstma:  were  originally 
discovered  by  Numcrius  Suflucius,  and  where  the  statue  of  Fortune  mentioned  by 
him  stood.'  On  each  side  of  the  exedra;  wen-  arched  chambers,  probably  appropriated 
to  the  priests  of  the  temple  and  the  interpreters  of  the  sortes. 

Above  the  terrace  of  the  exedra;  rose  that  of  the  hemicycle.  This  was  divided 
into  two  p;irts,  the  lower  consisting  of  a  great  rectangular  Sacrificial  court  with  porti- 
cos surrounding  it,  and  the  upi>er  of  a  semicircular  recess,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  existed  in  the  fora  of  the  Emperors  at  Rome,  having  at  the  back  of  it  a  small 
raised  terrace  on  which  stood  the  actual  a_des  or  shrine  of  the  goddess.  This  must 
have  been  the  place  where,  according  to  the  legend  as  told  by  Cicero,  the  olive-tree 
which  yielded  honey  grew,  from  which  the  casket  was  made  for  the  sortes  Pra-nestina*. 
Fragments  of  an  inscription,  which  are  still  visible  on  the  frieze  surrounding  two 
arched  recesses  under  the  hemicycle,  seem  to  show  that  this  terrace  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Decuriones  and  the  municipality,  but  at  what  period  is  not  discoverable.3  No  traces 
are  now  left  of  this  part  of  the  buildings  except  the  ground-plan  of  the  hemicycle.  and 
a  few  columns  belonging  to  the  portico  of  the  great  square  court.  These  stand  in  the 
public  prison  and  the  house  of  the  sacristan  of  S.  Rosalia.8 

The  ancient  town  extended  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
temple.  Outride  the  Porta  S.  Francesco  of  the  modern  town,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  are  two  huge  reservoirs  similar  to  those  described  as  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune ;  and  in  the  Contrada  degli  Arconi  is  a  castellum  aqua.-. 
This  with  other  ruins  near  it  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  town  founded  by  Sylla,  which 
extended  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lowest  terrace  of  the  great 
temple.  The  forum  of  the  city  lay  between  the  western  reservoir  of  the  temple  and 
the  churches  of  S.  Lucia  and  S.  Madonna  dell'  Aquila.  This  is  inferred  from  numerous 
inscriptions,  and  some  commemorative  pillars  and  altars  found  there.  The  Fasti 
Pr.-encstini  of  Vcrrius  Flaccus  were  found  in  the  Contrada  dcllc  Quadrelle,  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  this  spot  They  may  however,  as  Nibby  suggests,  have  been  moved  from 
the  forum,  where  we  should  naturally  expect  them  to  have  been  found.4 

In  the  raid  of  Coriolanus  against  the  Latin  cities  in  489  nr.,  together  with  Corbio 
and  Labicum,  the  sites  of  which  we  have  already  described,  the  following  other  towns 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Volscian  army, — Vitellia,  Trebia,  Pedum, 
Tolerium,  and  Iktla.  Of  these  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  correction  of  Cluverius,  who 
identifies  the  Trebia  of  Livy  with  the  Tolerium  of  the  list  given  by  Dionysius,  is  right" 

Vitellia  is  placed  by  Nibby  at  Civitella  near  Subiaco,  a  site  which  seems  far 
too  distant  from  the  other  towns  taken  by    Coriolanus.     The  argument  drawn  from 

1  Cic.  Do  Div  ii.  41.  Nibby  :  Roma,  18:5. 

"  Dccurioncs  1'opulusu.ue  Pnenestinus  faciundum  4  See  Mommscn  in  Corp.  Inscrip.  Lat.  vol.  i.  p.  31  t 

ccrraverunt  i  t  si^na  restitucrunt."  8  Livy,  ii.  39,  gives  the  towns  in  the  following 

*  The  above  description  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune  order  :   Corbio,  Vitellia,  Trebia.  Labicum,  Pedum, 

follow  s  Thon  and  Nibby 's  restorations  in  their  mag-  Dionys.,  viii.  17,  follows  a  totally  different  account  11c 

niheent  work,    II  Tempio  di    Fortuna    Prcncstina  begins  with  Tolerium  and  Uola,  then  Labicum,  Pedum, 

nstaurato  da  Costantino  Thon  c  descntto  da  Antonio  Corbio,  Corioli.  Plutarch,  Cor.  28,  follows  Dionysius. 

3  1)2 
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the  similarity  of  the  names  is  absolutely  worthless,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
r  f//       good  reason  assigned  for  Nibby's  conjecture.1    The  Vitellenses  are  enume- 
rated  in  the  alphabetical  list  given   by  Pliny  as  among  the  fifty-three 
peoples   of  Latium  which    had  perished   in    his   time  without    leaving  a   trace  of 
their  existence.*    We  can  therefore  hardly  expect  to  find  the  site  of  their  city  at  the 
t  present  time.     Sir  W.  Gell  places  Vitellia  at  Valmontone,  where  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city,  especially  a  number  of  rock  tombs,  are  to  be  found.     The  situation  is 
remarkably  suitable  for  one  of  the  ancient  strongholds  of  the  /Equian  border,  as  it  is 
surrounded  by  deep  ravines  on  every  side.8 

Tolerium,  the  Trebia  of  Livy,  has  also  been  placed  at  Valmontone.4    But  Bormann 
thinks  that  it  lay  nearer  to  the  Alban  hills,  and  must  be  looked  for  at 
"'  '     some  point  between  the  Via  Latina   and   the  Via   Labicana,  at  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  Rome* 

The  site  of  Pedum  can  be  more  approximately  ascertained.    An  ancient  commentator 
on  Horace  speaks  of  it  as  lying  between  Praneste  and  Tibur,  and  we  may 
conclude  from  the  passages  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  in  which  the  campaign  of 
Coriolanus  is  related,  that  it  was  not  far  from  Labicum.    There  are  two  sites  which  answer 
to  this  description,  namely,  Passerano  and  Gallicano,  both  evidently  occupied  in  ancient 
times  by  towns.5    Of  these  two,  the  preference  is  given  by  Nibby  and  Bormann  to 
Gallicano,  as  being  more  distinctly  between  Tibur  and  Fneneste  than  Passerano.  The 
situation  of  Gallicano  is  very  similar  to  that  of  most  other  towns  of  the  Campagna. 
It  stands  on  a  small  plateau  nineteen  miles  from  Rome,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
precipitous  cliffs,  except  where  a  small  isthmus  unites  it  with  the  neighbouring  /Equian 
hills.    There  are  traces  of  ancient  roads  and  also  of  rock  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood.7 
Bola  is  placed  by  Nibby  at  Lugnano  ;  but  other  topographers  prefer  to  place  it  at  Pola, 
further  north,  and  among  the  ./Equian  hills."   The  arguments  assigned  for 
neither  of  these  positions  arc  sufficient,  but  there  appears  more  probability  in 
the  opinion  which  would  place  it  at  Lugnano.    It  appears  from  Livy  that  Bola  was  an 
yEquian  town  whence  the  yEquians  used  to  attack  the  district  of  Labicum  ;  and  this  they 
plainly  could  not  do  from  Pola  so  easily  as  from  Lugnano,  since  the  stronghold  of  Pedum 
intervened  between  Pola  and  La  Colonna.' 

The  towns  of  Scaptia,  Ortona,  and  Qucrquetula  lay  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Scaptia  was  one  of  the  cities  which  conspired  to  restore  the  Tarquins  to  the  Roman  throne. 
It  gave  name  to  one  of  the  tribes  at  Rome,  but  in  Pliny's  time  had  fallen  entirely  into  ruins. 
The  site  of  Passerano  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  representative  of  Scaptia  by  most  modern 
topographers.    But  this  opinion  rests  upon  a  false  reading  in  Festus,  and  must  be  rejected.'0 


1  Nibby,  Analisi,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 

•  Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  §  69.  >  Cell,  p.  436. 
4  Nibby,  Analisi,  p.  370. 

"  Altlatinische  Chorographie,  p.  203. 

•  Schol.  ad  Hor.  Ep.  i.  4,  2.  A  villa  called 
Pedanum  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Ad  Att.  ix.  18. 

;  Bormann,  Alt.  Chor.  p.  198. 

•  Nibby,  vol.  i.  p.  301  ;  Gell,  p.  1 19. 

»  Livy,  iv.  49.    Virgil,  /En.  vi.  776,  associate*  Bola 


with  Castrum  Inui  and  Cora,  both  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Pola:  "  Pometios,  Castrumque  Inui, 
Bolamquc,  Coramque."  He  is  not,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  previous  line,  "  Nomentum,  Gabtos,  urbemque 
Fidenam,''  following  any  topographical  arrangement. 

10  Festus,  p.  343,  is  generally  quoted  to  show  that 
Scaptia  was  near  Pedum.  Miiller,  however,  reads 
Latini  for  Pcdani  in  that  passage.  Plin.  loc.  cit. ;  SiL 
[tad.  Pun.  viii.  395  ;  Dionys.  v.  65  ;  Livy,  viii.  17. 
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Ortona  lay  on  the  frontier  between  the  Latins  and  /Equians,  but  belonged  to  the  Latins. 
It  seems  to  have  been  near  Corbio,  and  on  the  further  side  of  Mount  Algidus.1  The 
site  of  Qucrquetula  i.s  entirely  unknown.     Gell  and  Nibby  place  it  at  Corcolo,  arguing 
from  the  similarity  of  the  name.     Corcolo  is  four  miles  from  Gallicano, 
and  six  from  Zagarolo,  at  a  point  where  there  is  an  artificial  dyke  separating 
a  small  hill  from  the  neighbouring  plateau.     There  are  traces  of  ancient 
roads  converging  to  this  spot  from  Prameste,  Castellaccio,  and  Gallicano.1    The  name 
Porta  Querquetulana  at  Rome  cannot  have  had  any  reference  to  this  town,  but  was 
derived  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  Ccelian  hill.* 

Approaching  nearer  to  Rome,  across  the  streams  which  run  into  the  left  side  of  the 
Anio,  we  come  to  the  probable  sites  of  Collatia,  Crenina,  and  Antemns. 

It  is  distinctly  stated  by  Frontinus  that  the  Aqua  Virgo,  which  still  supplies  Rome 
with  water,  comes  from  a  spring  on  the  Via  Collatina,  eight  miles  from  c  u  t  i 
Rome,  and  that  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Augusta  was  close  to  the  same 
road,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  sixth  milestone  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Praenestina.*  Now,  between  the  third  and  fourth  milestones  on  the  Via  Pnencstina,  we  find 
an  ancient  road  branching  off  to  the  left,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  main  road  this  road  approaches  the  conduit  of  the  Aqua  Virgo.  After  crossing 
the  Marrana  and  a  few  other  brooks,  it  passes  close  to  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  at  the 
eighth  milestone.  One  mile  beyond  this  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  road  is  again  visible. 
It  then  crosses  a  branch  of  the  Osa  and  reaches  Lunghezza,  a  place  ten  miles  from  Rome. 
From  thence  the  road  can  be  traced  across  the  right  arm  of  the  Osa  to  Castellaccio,  a  rocky 
eminence  with  precipitous  sides  towards  the  south  and  west,  on  which  the  remains  of 
massive  ancient  walls  are  to  be  seen.  Traces  of  tombs  arc  found  between  Lunghezza  and 
Castellaccio,  which  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town.5  The  distance  of  Castellaccio 
from  Rome  is  a  little  more  than  ten  miles.  The  legend  of  Lucretia,  and  the  beautiful 
episode  in  Ovid's  Fasti,  relating  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  have  made  Collatia 
famous  in  Roman  history;0  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  attained  the  same 
importance  as  its  neighbour  Gabii.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  reduced  to  a  con- 
temptible village,  and  Pliny  reckons  it  among  the  towns  which  had  disappeared  from 
Latium  without  leaving  a  trace.7 

The  site  of  Camina  has  been  rightly  sought  for  by  Uormann  between  Collatia  and 
Rome.     It  cannot  have  been  so  far  off  as  Nibby,  Westphal,  and  Gell  would 
place  it,  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Dionysius  would  have  represented 
Romulus  as  going  to  Csenina  to  sacrifice  had  it  not  been  nearer  than  ten  miles  from 


1  Livy,  ii.  43,  iii.  30  ;  Dionys.  viii.  9i,*0poi,  x.  16, 
B^rrwr.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Gel!  that  Artena 
(Livy,  iv.  61}  was  identical  with  Ortona,  and  by  others 
that  the  Hortenses  (I'lin.  N.  H.  iii.  69)  and  the  *o/m- 
inioi  (Dionys.  v.  61)  were  the  inhabitants  of  Ortona. 

1  Plin.  loc.  cit.  ;  Dionys.  v.  61. 

»  Gell,  p.  180  ;  and  note  by  Bunbury. 

♦  Frontin.  De  Aqiued.  v.  10.  See  also  I'lin.  N.  H. 
xxxi.  \  42,  who  places  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Virgo 
eight  miles  from  Rome  and  two  miles  along  a  branch 


of  the  Prcrncstinc  road. 

"  Strabo  is  mistaken  in  placing  Collatia  at  (he 
same  distance  as  Antemna;  and  Labicum  from 
Rome  With  regard  to  Labicum  he  contradicts 
himself  in  two  passages,  v.  pp.  230  and  237. 

*  Livv,  i.  57  ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  722. 

■  Cic  In  Rull.  ii.  35  ;  I'lin.  N.  H.  iii.  5  6S.  Virgil 
speaks  of  Collatia  as  situated  on  high  ground  ;  /Kn. 
vi.  774,  Silius  calls  it  "altrix  casti  Collatia  Bruti  ;" 
Pun.  viii.  361. 
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Rome.1  Gcnina  is  classed  with  Antemna:  and  Crustumcrium  by  Livy,  as  having  com- 
bined with  those  towns  to  avenge  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and  the  people  of  Ca_*nina 
were  the  first  who  encountered  the  Romans  in  the  subsequent  war,  in  which  Romulus  killed 
their  king  Acron  with  his  own  hand.*  This  legend  seems  to  point  to  a  site  near  Rome  in 
the  direction  of  the  Sabine  territory,  and  suits  the  position  assigned  by  Bormann  to  this 
town  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Pncncstina,  at  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Rome.' 

Further  down  the  Anio,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  its  junction  with  the  Tiber,4 
we  come  to  the  site  of  Antemna-,  one  of  the  towns  absorbed  by  Rome  at 
a  very  early  period. *  It  was  placed  between  the  via  Salaria  and  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  at  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  where  there  is  a  flat-topped 
hill  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference.  This  hill  can  be  approached  at  four  points— one 
on  the  north,  two  on  the  north-west,  and  one  on  the  south  ;  and  at  these  it  is  supposed 
that  the  ancient  gates  of  the  city  stood.  The  highest  point  near  the  Via  Salaria  was 
probably  the  citadel. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  writers,  following  a  li>ose  statement  of  Pliny's,  that  the 
Anio  in  its  lower  course  from  Tibur  was  the  boundary  between  the  Latin  and  Sabine 

territory,  and  that  the  cities  of  Fidena:,  Crustumeriuni,  Nomentum,  and 
Citt<\ui  others  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio  were  therefore  Sabine."  This  has 
"' '' ':'  r,cen  shown  by  Bormann  to  be  an  error,   for  Pliny  distinctly  states  in 

another  passage  that  the  Fidenatcs  and  the  Nomcntani  belonged  to 
Latium,7  and  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Dionysius  and  Strabo,5  places  the  boundary  of  the 
Sabine  territory  at  thirty  miles'  distance  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  which  would  fix 
it  at  Nomentum,  and  include  Crustumtrium,  Ficulea,  and  Fidena:  in  Latium  ;  leaving 
it  doubtful  whether  Cameria,  Corniculum,  Medullia,  and  Ameriola  were  Latin  or  Sabine 
towns'*  The  contradictory  statements  of  Pliny  must  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Augustus,  on  dividing  Italy  into  regions,  made  the  Anio  the  limit  of  his  First  Region  ;  and 
hence,  as  the  Augustan  boundary  line  did  not  agree  with  the  real  division  of  the  Sabine 
and  Latin  races,  the  cities  on  the  right  bank  arc  sometimes  called  Sabine,  sometimes  Latin. 
Of  these  border  cities  Fidena?  was  the  most  celebrated.    This  city  is  noticed  by  the 

Tabula  Peutingeriana  as  the  first  station  on  the  Via  Salaria,  and  Dionysius 

and  F.utropius  give  the  distance  from  Rome  as  five  or  six  miles.10  It  is 
rather  perplexing  that  we  find  no  remains  of  any  kind  of  the  ancient  Via  Salaria  beyond 
the  Ponte  Salaro;  but  as  there  are  no  cuttings  through  the  hills,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  road  followed  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  ran  along  the  narrow  strip  between 
the  hills  and  the  river.     Bormann,11  following  Gell,  fixes  the  site  as  follows  : — "  Dionysius 

'  Dionys.  i.  79.  lemna.-."  Varro,  loc.  ciL  "  Conscnuit  bcllo  male  accep 

'■•  I.ivy.  i.  io  ;  Dionys.  ii.  32,  35  ;  Propert.  v.  iv.  10;  turn."*  Livy.  1.  10  ;  Dionys.  ii.  3;  ;  Plutarch,  Rom.  17. 

<>v.  Fast.  ii.  135  :  "  Tc  Tatius,  parvique  Cures,  Cani-  It  disappears  entirely  after  the  defeat  of  the  Tar- 

naoue  sensit."  quintan  league.    Dionys.  v.  21  ;  Livy,  ii.  19. 

1  Bormann.  Alt.  Chor.  p.  185.  4  Pliny,  lii.  \  54:  "  Anien  qui  Latium  includit  a 

«  Varro,  l_L  v.§  28:  "Oppidum  Interamna dictum,  tcrgo."    Dionys.  v.  37. 

quod  inter  ainneis  est  const itutum  ;  item  Antemna.-,  '  Pliny,  iii.  ^  64,  69. 

quod  ante  amnis  qui  Anio  intluit  in  Tiberiin."  "  Dionys.  ii.  49  ;  Straho,  v.  228, 

'■■  Sil.  Pun.  viii.  365  :  "  Antemnaque  prisco  Cms-  *  Bormann.  Alt.  Chor,  p.  27. 

tumio  prior."    Virg.  -Kn.  vii.  031  ;  "Turrigcrfe  An-  "'  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Kutrop.  1.  4.    11  Bormann.  p.  239. 
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says  that  the  city  was  situated  on  the  bank  ot  the  Tiber  at  a  point  where  the  river  winds 
very  much  and  its  current  is  very  violent  ;  but  this  affords  a  very  uncertain  evidence  as 
to  the  exact  spot,  since  we  know  that  the  river  in  this  part  of  its  course  runs  with  great 
force  towards  the  right  bank,  and  throws  up  soil  on  the  left  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Livy  also  remarks  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  become  wider  in  this  part.1  A 
more  important  statement  is  that  the  town  was  so  high  and  so  well  fortified  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  by  escalade.4  If  with  this  description  before  us  we  look  for  the 
site  of  Fiden;e  in  the  district  indicated,  we  can  hardly  fix  upon  any  other  place  than 
Castcl  Giubilco.  The  tufa  of  which  this  hill  is  composed  answers  precisely  to  the 
description  given  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  of  the  stone  quarried  at  Fidcnas,  as  very 
soft  and  perishable.3 

"  The  extent  of  Castel  Giubileo*  is  however  too  small  for  a  considerable  town, 
and  can  only  have  been  the  citadel.  The  rest  of  the  town  was  probably  spread  over 
the  larger  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Via  Salaria.  The  sides  of  this  neighbouring 
hill  are  artificially  cut  away  in  order  to  render  it  less  accessible,  and  there  are  some 
huge  squared  stones  left  upon  it  which  may  have  belonged  to  an  ancient  fortifi- 
cation. The  circumference  of  this  part  of  the  hill  is  about  three  miles,  and  Castel 
Giubileo  itself  can  only  be  approached  from  it,  an  additional  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  citadel  was  placed  there.  The  only  ancient  remains  found  there  arc  some 
hollows  in  the  rocks  on  the  right  of  the  road,  probably  rock  tombs.5  The  town 
was  thus  nearly  a  square,  at  the  western  angle  of  which  the  citadel  lay  on  Castel 
Giubilco,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  were  approached  by  the  roads  from 
Rome  and  Gabii,  and  the  lower  side  was  bordered  by  a  brook  which  runs  down 
from  Settcbagni.'"5 

Fiden;e  was,  according  to  one  legend,  founded  by  the  eldest  01  three  brothers, 
leaders  of  colonics  from  Alba,  but,  according  to  the  account  of  its  origin  received  by 
Livy,  it  was  Etruscan.7  The  extent  and  power  of  the  city  were  evidently  considerable 
in  the  early  times  of  Rome,  for  we  find  the  Fidenates  joining  the  league  against  Rome 
formed  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  preserving  its  own  independence  under  Numa, 
allied  with  Veii  in  the  reign  of  Tullus,  and  resisting  Roman  aggression  in  the  wars 
of  Ancus,  the  Tarquinii,  and  the  Vcientes,  until  the  year  426,  when  its  power  was 
finally  crushed.8 

As  in  the  case  of  Gabii,  Labicum,  and  Collatia,  the  state  of  Fideme  in  the  Republican 
times  was  that  of  a  petty  municipal  town,"  and  in  later  times  it  gradually  sank  into 
the  lower  style  of  a  mere  appanage  to  a  wealthy  nobleman's  villa.1"  Horace  and  Juvenal 
both  sneer  at  its  decayed  and  dreary  condition  in  their  time  ;  yet  a  little  later  we  hear 
of  a  crowd  of  50,000  persons  being  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  temporary  wooden  amphi- 


1  Livy,  iv.  34.  '-  Ibid.  22. 

*  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvi.  166  ;  Vilruv.  ii.  7. 

4  Castel  Giubilco  was  built  in  the  year  1300  by 
I'opc  Boniface  VI 11.,  and  named  from  its  first  pos- 
sessors. 

4  These  tombs  do  not  prove  that  the  hill  on  the 
side  of  which  they  lie  was  not  within  the  town,  for  at 
Veii  we  find  tombs  distinctly  within  the  ancient 


circuit  of  the  walls. 

8  Hormann,  Alt.  Chor.  p.  239. 

'  Virg.  /Kit.  vi.  773;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Livy,  i.  15,  27. 

"  livy,  i.  14,  15,  19,  27  ;  iv.  17,  18,  19,  22,  31,  34  : 
Martial,  iv.  64,  15,  "  Fidelias  veteres  brcvcsqne 
Kubras." 

*  t  ie.  Contra  Rull.  ii.  35. 

"  Strabo,  v.  p.  230. 
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theatre  there.'  The  games  at  which  this  awful  catastrophe  occurred  were  a  speculation 
entered  into  by  a  freed  man,  Atilius,  who  hoped  to  make  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the 
avidity  with  which  the  Romans,  after  Tiberius  had  retired  to  Caprea,  rushed  into  their 
favourite  amusements,  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  debarred.* 

Crustumerium  is  classed  with  Fidena;  by  Dionysius  as  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  he 
places  it  higher  up  the  river  than  Fidena:.5    This  indication  of  its  site  is 

Crustumtrium.  ,  ,  . 

confirmed  by  varro,  who  states  that  the  ager  Crustuminus  lay  on  the 
Via  Salaria ;  by  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  the  Tiber  as  beginning  to  divide  the  Crustumcrian 
from  the  Veicntine  territory  at  a  point  sixteen  miles  from  Rome  ;  and  by  Livy,  where 
he  mentions  that  the  Allia  flows  down  from  the  Crustumcrian  hills  at  the  eleventh 
milestone.4  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  the  site  of  Crustumerium  somewhere  between 
the  eleventh  and  the  sixteenth  milestone  on  the  Salarian  road.  Gell  fixed  upon 
Monte  Rotondo  as  the  site,  but  Nibby  has  shown  that  this  places  it  too  near 
Nomentum.  Abcken  committed  the  same  error  by  placing  it  at  Scttcbagni,  only 
two  miles  from  Fidenx.  It  is  more  probable  that  Cluverius  was  right  in  thinking 
that  the  remains  found  at  Marcigliana  Vecchia  belonged  to  Crustumerium.1 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  ager  Crustuminus  was  celebrated ;  and  hence  the 
great  number  of  Roman  colonists  who  settled  there,  and  the  consequent  friendly 
relations  of  the  city  with  Rome,  which  depended  on  it  for  supplies  of  corn.6  "The 
country  in  this  neighbourhood  still  retains  its  peculiar  suitability  for  the  growth  of 
pears,  noticed  by  so  many  ancient  writers,  for  even  at  the  present  day  the  district 
around  Monte  Rotondo  is  overrun  with  wild  pear-trees.  The  pears  are  very  small, 
but  of  good  flavour,  and  are  most  frequent  in  the  direction  of  Moricone.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  them  the  ancient  pears  of  Crustumerium.  'Crustumia 
pyra,'  says  Servius,  'sunt  ex  parte  rubentia;'  and  whoever  visits  the  country  in  the 
month  of  July  will  not  only  be  struck  by  the  number  and  fertility  of  the  trees,  but 
also  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  redness  on  one  side  of  the  fruit." 7 

Crustumerium  was  captured  for  the  third  time  and  finally  deprived  of  its  independence 
in  409  u.< 

The  Via  Nomentana,  which  led  to  the  ancient  city  of  Nomentum,  can  now  only 
^  be  traced  for  nine  miles  across  the  Campagna.    There  is,  however,  little 

doubt  that  Nomentum  was  situated  on  the  same  spot  as  the  modern  town 
of  Mentana.  a  small  place,  with  a  castle  on  a  height,  just  beyond  the  fourteenth 
milestone  from  Rome.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  gives  the 
distance  from  Rome  as  fourteen  miles.  The  name  Mentana,  by  which  the  place  is 
still  known,  can  be  distinctly  traced  as  a  corruption  of  the  old  name  Nomentum. 
It  was  first  called  Civitas  Nomentana,  and  then  Castrum  Numcntanum  and  Lamentanum, 
whence  Mentana.9    The  ancient  town  seems  to  have  extended  into  the  level  ground 

'  Hor.  Kp.  i.  2,  7,  "  (iabiis  desertior  atque  Fidenis  Bormann.  p.  247  ;  Cluverius,  It.  Ant.  p.  65S. 
virus;"  Juvenal,  vi.  57,  x.  loo.  «  Livy,  i.  1 1  ;  Uionvs.  ii.  53  ;  Cic.  Pro  Flacc.  19. 

1  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62  ;  Suet  Tib.  40.  '  Cell,  p.  191  ;  Serv.  ad  Georg.  ii.  88 ;  Plin.  N.  H. 

»  Dionys.  ii.  53.  xv.  53,  xxiii.  115. 
•  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  14  ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  iii.  53  :Sillig  reads        *  Livy,  ii.  19. 


xvi  millia  for  the  common  reading  xiiij  ;  Livy,  v.  37.        »  Bormann,  p.  249,  who  quotes  Muratori.  K.  I.  Scr. 
»  Gell,  p.  188  ;  Nibby,  1.  p.  535  ;  Abeken,  p.  79  ;     ii.  i,  p.  504. 
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round  the  hill.  Three  approaches  led  to  the  citadel,  one  towards  the  west  from  the 
Via  Salaria,  and  the  others  at  the  north  and  south  from  the  Via  Nomentana.  The 
neighbouring  district,  like  that  of  Crustumerium,  was  noted  for  its  fertility,  and  especially 
for  its  wine.1  At  the  peace  of  33S  it  obtained  the  full  civitas  Romana,  together  with 
Lanuvium  and  Aricia  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
continued  to  flourish  as  a  municipal' town  down  to  a  later  date  than  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Fiden.-e  and  Crustumcrium,  for  Martial,  in  several  passages,  mentions  the 
place  as  a  quiet  country  residence  frequented  by  many  of  those  who  wished  to  avoid 
the  expense  and  excitement  of  Bake  and  other  crowded  watering-places.2 

The  Via  Nomentana,  according  to  I. ivy,  was  once  called  the  Via  Ficulensis,  which 
shows  that  Ficulea  must  be  placed  upon  that  road.''  Dionysius  says  that  the  Ficulnei 
lived  near  the  Corniculan  hills  ;  but,  as  we  do  not  know  the  position  of  those  hills 
accurately,  this  evidence  does  not  give  us  any  assistance  in  determining  the  site.* 
In  Varro  the  Ficuleates  are  mentioned  with  the  Fidenates  as  a  suburban  people;  and 
it  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  Ficulea  was  somewhere  between  Xomentum  ( 
and  the  Anio,  on  the  Via  Nomentana.*  Cicero  also  appears  to  reckon  it 
among  the  suburban  places  of  Latium.  He  held  an  interview  with  Atticus  there, 
probably  at  the  Villa  of  Atticus,  mentioned  above  as  near  Nomentum.8  From  these 
hints  as  to  its  locality  it  may  be  concluded  that  Ficulea  lay  on  the  Via  Nomentana, 
between  Fidcnx,  Crustumcrium,  Corniculum,  Nomentum,  and  the  Anio.  Nibby, 
relying  on  the  evidence  of  two  inscriptions  found  in  the  Tenuta  Casarini,  places 
it  on  a  hill  in  the  Tenuta  di  Casanuova.  nine  miles  from  Rome,  and  one  mile 
beyond  the  Casale  dclla  Cxsarina.7  This  hill  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  brooks 
which  afterwards  unite  and  form  the  Fosso  di  Casal  de'  Pazzi.  The  name  commonly 
given  to  it  is  Monte  della  Creta.* 

The  foundation  of  Ficulea  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  the  Aborigines,  which  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity,  and  that  it  was  not  a  Latin 
colony.  Livy  calls  it  Ficulea  Vet  us.  Two  important  facts  only  are  related  of  the 
early  history-  of  this  city.  It  was  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  in  614  B.C.,  and  it  joined 
the  Gauls  before  the  battle  of  Allia."  In  Pliny's  time,  however,  it  was  still  reckoned 
among  the  towns  of  Latium,  perhaps  on  account  of  a  colony  settled  there  by  Cxsar." 
In  the  fifth  century  the  two  towns  of  Nomentum  and  Ficulea  were  united  into  one 
parish,  so  that  they  must  have  become  insignificant  places  at  that  time.11 

In  the  campaign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  against  the  cities  in  this  district  of  Latium, 
Livy  relates  first  the  capture  of  Collatia  and  then  of  Corniculum,  Ficulea,  Camcria, 
Crustumcrium,  Ameriola,  Medullia,  and  Nomentum.    Dionysius  sketches  the  progress 

1  Columella,  iii.  3  ;  Pliny,  xiv.  23,  48.  »  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  18. 

1  Livy,  viii.  14  ;  Mart.  vi.  43,  x.  44.  xii.  57  ;  Corn.  •  Cic.  Ad  Alt.  xii.  34  ;  Corn.  Ncp.  Alt  loc.  cit. 

Ncpos,  Alt.  ij.    See  Mommscn,  K.  H.  i.  p.  105.  '  Marini,  Atti,  p.  42  ;  Zocga,  Bassoril.  32,  33. 

Propcrtius says  "ultima prada  Nomentum,'' speaking  '  Nibby,  Analisi,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.     Gell  thinks  that 

of  the  time  of  Cossus ;  Propert.  v.  10,  26.  the  citadel  was  at  Torre  Lupara,  Topogr.  p.  247. 

'  Livy,  iii.  52.    In  Mart.  vi.  27,  2,  Kiceliw  is  more  »  Dionys.  i.  t6 ;  Livy,  i.  38  ;  Varro,  loc.  cit. 

probably  a  place  or  street  on  the  Quirinal  hill  at  »*  Frontin.  De  Coloniis,  p.  105,  cd.  Paris,  1614; 

Rome  than  an  allusion  to  Ficulea.  Sec  above,  p.  25 1,  Nibby,  An.  ii.  p.  45. 

nut.:               «  Dionys.  i.  16.    See  above,  p.  352,  "  Hoist,  ad  Guv.  p.  660.  35. 
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of  the  Roman  victories  from  Crustumcrium,  after  which  he  names  Nomcntum,  Collatia, 
and    Corniculum.1     The  rest  of  the  cities  he  speaks  of  as  taken  by  a 

C-'ttilt  UilitTt 

common  expedition  of  the  Latins,  specifying  Fidenne  and  Cameria,  and 
designating  Ficulea,  Ameriola,  and  Medullia  as  "some  other  small  towns  and 
strongholds."  In  these  enumerations  it  is  plain  that  Dionysius  begins  from  the  Tiber, 
while  Livy  follows  no  topographical  arrangement.  The  only  conclusion  which  can  be 
drawn  from  them  is  that  Corniculum  was  not  far  from  Collatia  ;  and  this  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  statement  that  Ficulea  lay  near  the  hills  of  Corniculum.1 

These  considerations  will  show  that  the  common  opinion,  which  places  the  Montes 
Comiculani  at  Monticclli  and  S.  Angelo,  cannot  be  correct,  and  that  we  must  look  for 
them  much  nearer  Rome,  in  the  hills  near  the  ninth  and  tenth  milestones  from  Rome, 
on  the  Via  Nomcntana.5 

Three  others  of  the  cities  in  the  list  above  mentioned — Cameria,  Ameriola,  and  Medullia 
—  present  an  unsolved  question  in  topography.4  Bormann  infers  from  the  account  given  in 
Dionysius  of  the  march  to  Cameria  by  the  Consul  Virginius  from  Rome  in  one  night, 
that  the  city  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome  at  the  furthest.  Most  of  the  writers  on 
the  Campagna  place  it  at  I'alombara,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Gennaro,  and  Ameriola  at  one 
of  the  hills  a  mile  to  the  north  of  S.  Angelo.1 

Medullia  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Sabines  more  than  the  other  two 
towns,  for  we  find  it  in  ls.C.  492  leaving  the  Roman  alliance  and  joining  the  Sabine 
confederation."  Hence  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  for  placing  it,  as  Gell  and  Nibby 
do,  upon  one  of  the  hills  under  Monte  Gennaro,  near  S.  Angelo  di  Capoccia.7  In  Gell's 
map  it  is  marked  at  La  Marcellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  descent  from  Monte  Gennaro. 

Ascending  the  Anio  to  the  point  where  it.  issues  from  a  valley  dividing  the  /Hquian 
(S_I         from  the  Sabine  mountains,  we  find  the  river  winding  round  a  considerable 
Titor ami hill,  partly  clothed  with  groves  of  olive,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  S30  feet.' 

At  the  back  of  this  hill  the  river  has  forced  a  passage  for  itself  through  the 
limestone  rocks,  which  threaten  to  impede  its  exit  from  the  upper  valley,  and  falls  in  a 
tremendous  cataract,  down  a  precipitous  cliff  of  326  feet  in  height,  to  the  lower  level.  The 
water  is  strongly  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  constantly  being  deposited  in  the 
shape  of  masses  of  travertine  in  the  channels  through  which  the  stream  runs,  especially 
where  the  water,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  agitation  caused  by  its  rapid  descent,  parts 
with  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  it.  The  course  of  the  stream  is  from  time  to  time 
blocked  up  by  its  own  formations  of  stone,  and  the  water  is  forced  to  open  new  passages  for 
itself.  From  this  cause  the  city  of  Tibur,  which  stands  on  the  hill  close  to  the  point  where 
the  river  falls  to  its  lowest  level,  lias  always  been  subject  to  violent  and  dangerous 


1  1  .ivy,  loc.  cit.  ;  Dionys.  i.  16.    »  Dionys.  loc.  cit. 

>  The  identification  with  Monticclli  has  arisen 
from  the  absurd  notion  entertained  by  Kirchcr  and 
Yolpi,  that  Corniculum  must  be  a  lull  with  a  horn- 
shaped  point,  and  also  from  an  inscription  found  at 
Monticclli,  which,  however,  only  shows  that  the  error 
arose  at  an  early  period.    See  Bormann,  p.  256. 

«  In  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  2+  Cameriuni.  There  was 
another  town  of  the  same  name  in  I'mbria  ;  Livy,  ix. 
30.    The  agnomen  Camennus  belonged  to  the  Sul- 


pician  gens  :  Juv.  viii.  38  ;  Livy,  iii.  31,  &c. ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiii.  5;.  Medullinus  to  the  Furian;  Livy, iv.  25. 
4  Bormann,  Alt.  Chor.  p.  26a 

*  Dionys.  vi.  34. 

Nibby,  ii.  p.  327  ;  Gell,  p.  313. 

•  The  epithet  "  Tibur  superbum,"  in  Ain.  vii.  630, 
alludes  to  the  pride  of  the  Tiburtines,  not  to  the  height 
of  their  city,  as  Bormann  thinks.  "  Supinum,"  Hor. 
Od.  iii.  4,  23,  refers  to  the  sloping  part  of  the  hill  to- 
wards the  south-west,  where  there  are  no  precipices. 
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inundations.'    The  groat  inundation  of  proved  so  formidable,  that  it  was  at  once- 

resolved  to  divert  the  course  of  part  of  the  river,  and  provide  it  with  an  artificial  outlet. 
This  was  effected  by  boring  two  tunnels  through  Monte  Catillo,  on  the  cast  of  the  city, 
through  which  any  excess  of  water  can  be  allowed  to  pass  and  fall  harmlessly  into  the  lower 
valley.  A  part  of  the  river  water  is  always  allowed  to  pass  through  these  tunnels,  and 
forms  at  their  lower  end  a  magnificent  cascade.  Another  part  passes  under  the  bridge 
called  Lonte  S.  Gregorio,  and  then  rushes  through  a  fantastic  grotto  of  travertine  blocks, 
called  by  the  local  guides  Grotta  di  Xcttuno,  and  joins  the  stream  from  the  tunnels  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

A  third  portion  of  the  Anio  is  diverted  just  above  the  bridge  into  canals,  apparently 
of  very  ancient  date,  which,  passing  completely  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  are  used  as 
the  motive-power  of  water-mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  and  then  fall  again  into  the 
main  stream  at  various  points  of  the  romantic  elitVs  on  the  western  hillside.  These  form 
the  wreaths  of  "snow-white  foam  "  so  celebrat'.-d  as  the  cascades  of  the  Anio,  and  explain 
perfectly  the  expression  of  Horace  :— 

"  O  headlong  Anio !  1)  Tiburnian  groves  ! 
And  orchards  saturate  with  shifting  streams." 

and  Ovid's  apostrophe  to  the  Anio:— 

"  Ncc  te  pr.vtcreo,  qui  per  cava  saxa  volutans 
Tiburis  Argei  spumifer  ana  rigas.'"* 

The  history  of  Tibur  pretends  to  go  back  much  further  than  that  of  Rome  itself. 
Dionysius  places  a  colony  of  Siculi  or  Sicani.and  afterwards  of  Aborigines,  on  the  site  even 
long  before  the  Argive  founders,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  the  three  grandsons  of  Amphiaraus 
and  sons  of  Catillus— Tiburtus  or  Tiburnus,  Corax,  and  Catillus — drove  them  out  and 
established  themselves  there,  and  gave  their  city  the  name  of  Tibur.3 

In  Virgil's  account  of  the  war  between  Tumus  and  .Tineas,  we  find  Tibur  taking  the 
Rutulian  side ;  and  besides  the  three  heroes,  sons  of  Catillus,  he  mentions  two  other 
Tiburtine  chiefs,  Venulus  and  Kemulus.4  From  this  time  down  to  the  battle  at  the 
Lake  Regillus,  Tibur  does  not  appear  in  the  Roman  legends.  The  kings  of  Rome  did 
not,  apparently,  carry  their  conquests  so  far  up  the  Anio.  At  the  Lake  Regillus  the 
Tiburtines  fought  with  the  Latins  against  the  Romans,''  but  they  never  seem  to  have 
become  very  prominent  members  of  the  Latin  League,  holding  themselves  somewhat 
aloof.  Lor  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Tarquins  we  hear  nothing 
of  Tibur,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  of  357  li  e.  it  again  appears  as  the  ally 
of  the  Gauls,  and  on  this  account  incurred  the  lasting  hatred  of  the  Romans,  who  forced 


1  See  I'liny,  Ep.  viii.  17:  "Anio  magna  ex  parte 
minora  quibus  inumbratur  fregit  et  rapuit,  submit 
monies,  et  decidentium  mole  pluribus  locis  clausus, 
itiim  amissum  iter  qu.xrit.  impulit  tecta  ac  sc  super 
ruinas  ejecit  atque  cxtulit."  This  inundation  was  in 
the  year  A.O.  ioj. 

1  Ov.  Am.  iii.  6,  45  ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  17,  13,  Conine- 
ton's  translation.  See  also  Od.  iv.  2,  31  :  "Circa 
ncmus  uvidique  Tiburis  rip.is;''  Od.  iii.  29,  f>: 
"  Udum  Tibur  ;"  Od.  iv.  3,  10  :  "  Qua  Tibur  aqua- 
fertile  pnerluunt."     Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  71:  Mttnia 


Tiburis  iidi."  Propert.  v.  7,  Si  :  "  Pomosis  Anio  qua 
spumifcr  incubat  arvis." 

5  Solinus,  p.  35,  I.  9,  ed.  Mommscn.  Pionys.  i.  16. 
Mor.  Od.  i.  18,  2;  ii.  6.  5,  "Tibur  Argeo  positum 
rolono."  Ov.  Fasti,  toe.  ctt. ;  Virg.  /En.  vii.  672, 
"Argiva  juvenilis.'' 

*  .-En.  vii.  630,  viii.  9,  compared  with  xi.  741,  757, 
and  ix.  360.  Tibur  is  called  a  colonv  of  Alba  by  the 
And.  Or.  Gen.  Rom.  17. 

1  Dionys.  v.  61  ;  Livy,  ii.  19. 
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it  to  surrender  in  351  B.C.,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  declined  to  admit  its  citizens 
to  the  full  franchise  of  Rome.1 


•  i»  \l  KI.LI  A I  TIVoLl. 


But  few  traces  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  are  left.  Nibby  is,  however,  probably 
right  in  saying  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  their  course  along  the  northern  and 


1  Cicero,  Pro  Balbo,  xviii.  53,  shows  that  some 
persons  were  exceptions,  proving  the  rule.  The 
Pnetor's  letter,  said  to  have  been  found  near  the 
Cathedral  at  Tivoli.  and  ascribed  by  Nicbuhr  to  the 
Second  Samnite  war,  is  thought  by  Bormann  to 
have  been  a  forgery  of  Nicodeinus,  Hist.  Tib.  iii.  2. 


Nicbuhr,  Eng.  trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  264;  Bormann.  p. 
237  ;  Grutcr,  p.  499,  t2.  Sec  Bunsen's  Bcschreibung. 
vol.  iii.  p.  659  ;  Donaldson,  Varron.  p.  259.  But 
Mommsen,  Corp.  Insc  Lat.  vol.  i.  p.  107,  entertains 
no  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 
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eastern  sides  of  the  city,  where  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  steep,  and  perfectly  adapted  for 
defence  by  a  wall  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  rocky  valley  of  the  Anio.  The  citadel 
was  probably  situated  in  the  quarter  called  Castro  Vetere,  where  the  two  temples,  com- 
monly called  the  temples  of  the  Sibyl  and  of  Drusilla,  stand  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  some 
pains  have  been  taken  to  isolate  this  from  the  remainder  of  the  site.  On  the  western 
side,  the  limit  of  the  ancient  walls  is  marked  by  the  old  gate  and  the  fragments  of 
walls  which  still  exist  at  the  point  where  the  direct  road  from  Rome  enters  the  city  by 
the  modern  Porta  del  Colic.  The  course  of  the  walls  then  excludes  the  Villa  d'Kstc, 
and  runs  across  the  hill  to  the  Church  of  the  Annun/iata  and  the  Porta  Santa  Croce, 
and  the  citadel  built  by  Pius  II.  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre.  From  thence 
the  walls  passed  in  a  straight  line  down  to  the  river,  near  the  Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo. 
The  ancient  town  did  not  extend  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio.1 

The  fragments  of  wall  which  remain  belong  to  three  different  epochs.  The  most  ancient 
are  made  of  trapezoidal  masses  of  rock,  and  belong  to  very  early  times.  Others  are 
composed  of  opus  inccrtum,  which  points  to  the  time  of  S)  11a.  Most  of  the  work  near 
the  Porta  del  Colic  is  of  this  kind,  but  the  gate  itself  belongs  to  a  third  epoch,  and 
resembles  the  gates  built  in  Justinian's  reign  at  Rome.4  The  Porta  Parana,  or  Rarana 
of  Fmntinus,  near  which  the  aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Vetus  had  its  source,  was 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Porta  S.  Giovanni.3  Nibby  shows  that  in  the  tenth 
century  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral  still  retained  the  name  of  the  Forum,  and 
that  the  corner  of  the  town  near  the  citadel  was  called  Vesta,  and  the  acropolis  itself 
Castrum  Vetus.  The  right  bank  of  the  Anio  bore  the  name  of  Oriali,  now  corrupted 
into  Rcali,  from  Aurelii. 

The  patron  deity  of  Tibur  was  Hercules,  and  the  epithet  Herculeus  is  constantly 
given  to  the  city  by  the  Latin  poets*  Strabo  states  that  Tibur  was  famous  in  his  time 
for  two  things— its  Herculeum  and  its  waterfall;  and  Juvenal  classes  the  Tiburtinc 
Temple  of  Hercules  with  the  Pnenestine  Temple  of  Fortune.1  With  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  was  united  a  library,  and  an  extensive  portico,  in  which  Augustus  used  some- 
times to  hold  a  court  for  legal  business."  In  the  absence  of  any  remains  of  this 
temple,  there  is  no  method  of  determining  its  situation,  except  by  supposing  that  it 
most  likely  stood  where  the  greater  number  of  inscriptions  relating  to  the  cult  of 
Hercules  Victor,  the  name  by  which  the  Tiburtinc  hero  was  worshipped,  have  been 
found.  This  leads  us  to  place  the  Herculeum  near  the  cathedral  and  the  bishop's 
palace,  in  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  city.  At  the  back  of  the  cathedral 
is  an  old  wall  of  opus  reticulatum,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  having  belonged 
to  a  part  of  the  temple.7  There  was,  besides  the  Temple  of  Hercules  Victor,  a 
temple  of  Hercules  Saxanus  in  Tibur;  but  its  site  is  not  known.8 

1  Nibby,  Analisi,  iii.  p.  187.                 »  Ibid.  *  ticll.  xix.  5  ;  Suet.  Aug.  72. 

»  Krontin.  Dc  Aq.  6.  7  Nibby  places  the  chief  Temple  of  Hercules  at 

*  Propcrt.  in.  30,  (H.  32;  5.  "  Herculeum  Tibur."  (lie  Villa  of  Maecenas,  and  the  Temple  of  Hercules 
Mart.  i.  12  131,  !,  "  ltur  ad  Hcrculci  gclidas  qua  .Saxanus  at  the  Cathedral.  Put  can  the  great  temple 
Tiburis  arccs."   Sil.  Punic,  iv.  224.  have  been  outside  the  walls  ?    ISormann  is  wrong  in 

*  Suet.  Au£.  72,  CaL  S  ;  Strabo.  v.  p.  23S  ;  Juv.  xie.  placing  the  great  temple  of  Hercules  on  the  citadel. 
86—90.  Stalius  calls  this  temple  Tiburna  domus  ;  t  he  passage  of  Juvenal  he  quotes  docs  not  bear  out 
Silv.  iii.  I,  183.    Cynthia,  the  mistress  of  Propertius,  this;  Juv.  xiv.  86. 

lived  at  Tibur  ;  Prop.  iv.  15  (iii.  16  "  See  the  Inscription  in  Kjniiann,  p.  226. 
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Two  ancient  temples  arc  still  standing  in  tolerable  preservation  at  Tibur.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  small  round  temple,  perched  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  ravine 
through  which  the  Anio  dashes.  It  has  been  protected  against  the  violence  of  the 
furious  torrent  by  massive  substructions,  which  apparently  existed  in  ancient  times. 
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and  have  often  been  renewed,  Ten  of  the  eighteen  columns  which  formerly  surrounded 
the  cetta  still  remain. 

The  details  of  this  temple  arc  rather  peculiar  in  style,  and  show  an  originality  of 
invention  very  rare  in  Roman  architecture.  The  columns  have  Attic  bases,  but  the 
grooves  of  the  fluting  arc  cut  in  a  style  which  is  neither  Doric  nor  Ionic.1     They  terminate 

1  Onina,  Arch.  Rom.  lav.  xli. 
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above  in  an  abrupt  horizontal  line,  and  reach  at  the  foot  of  the  column  quite  down  to  the 
base  without  any  intermediate  cylinder.  The  capitals  exhibit  a  fantastic  variety  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  having  the  second  row  of  acanthus  leaves  nearly  hidden  behind  the 
first,  and  a  lotus  blossom  as  the  decoration  of  the  abacus.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  with 
the  skulls  of  oxen  and  festoons,  in  the  loops  of  which  arc  rosettes  and  patene  placed 
alternately.  The  cella,  which  is  built  of  opus  inccrtum,  is  partly  destroyed,  but  the  lower 
half  of  the  door  and  a  window  still  remain.  From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  architecture  of  the  temple  appears  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  Republican  era. 
but  the  inscription  on  the  architrave  gives  us  no  further  hint  of  the  exact  date,  as  the 
whole  of  it.  with  the  exception  of  the  words  L.  CELLIO.  L.  F.,  has  disappeared.  The 
most  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  is  that  based  upon 
the  fact  that  Vesta  was  worshipped  at  Tibur,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  two  inscriptions 
found  near  the  spot,  but  also  by  the  mediaeval  name  of  this  quarter  of  the  town,  as  above 
mentioned.1    The  form  of  the  temple  also  confirms  such  an  opinion. 

The  second  temple  stands  quite  close  to  this  round  building,  and  is  now  consecrated  as 
the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio.  Its  shape  was  that  of  a  pseudo-peripteral  temple,  i.e.  with  the 
side  columns  half  sunk  in  the  walls,  raised  on  a  meagre  base  of  tufa  blocks.  It  hail 
a  pronaos  with  four  Ionic  columns,  one  of  which  still  remains,  forming  a  support  to  the 
campanile.  An  inscription  dedicated  to  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  Caligula,  was  found  here  ; 
but  no  inference  as  to  the  name  of  the  temple  can  be  drawn  from  it.  A  bas-relief,  also 
found  on  the  spot,  represents  the  Tiburtinc  Sybil  sitting  and  in  the  act  of  delivering 
an  oracle.  Hence  it  has  been  thought  that  we  have  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl  Albunca,  mentioned  by  Horace,  Tibullus,  and  Lactantius;'  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  of  the  various  conjectures  which  have  been  hazarded 
on  the  subject. 

The  grove  of  Tiburnus,  mentioned  by  Horace,3  was  probably  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio  ;  but  further  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  exact  position. 
There  was  also  a  grove  dedicated  to  Diana.4    The  Mons  Catillus,  now  Monte 
Catillo  or  Monte  della  Crocc,  is  the  height  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio.    The  name 
is  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servius.* 

As  may  easily  be  imagined,  there  are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  villas  scattered 
about  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  and  the  local  guides  have,  to  please 
travellers  but  without  the  slightest  evidence  in  support  of  their  assertions,  dubbed  them 
the  villas  of  Catullus,"  of  Horace,  of  Ventidius,  of  Quintilius  Varus,  of  Maecenas,  Sallust, 
Piso,  Capito,  Brutus,  l'opilius,  and  other  celebrated  Romans.  The  most  remarkable 
ruins  are  those  to  which  the  name  of  Maecenas  has  been  attached.  The  greater  part 
of  these  has  been  now  unfortunately  concealed  by  new  buildings  and  by  an  iron 
manufactory,  but  a  fine  terrace  and  parts  of  the  porticoes  still  remain  on  the  lofty  bank 

>  Gruler,  p.  1089.  hood  of  Laurcntum. 

*  Hor.  Od.  i.  7,  13,  "Domus  Albunca?  rcsonantis        *  Hor.  loc.  cit.  ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  73. 
et  prseccps  Anio;"  Tib.  ii.  5,  70;  Lact.  l)e  fals.        *  Mart.  vii.  28,  1.  »  Serv.  ad  /En.  viL  672. 

Rel.  i.  6.     The  passage  of  Virgil,  /Kn.  vii.  S3,        *  Catull.  Carm.  42.    The  idea  that  Maecenas  had 

"  l.ucosquc  sub  aha  consulit  Albunca,"  appears  to  a  villa  here  is  founded  on  the  mistaken  notion  that 

refer  to  some  sulphureous  springs  in  the  neighbour-  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29  refers  to  a  villa  at  Tibur. 
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of  the  Anio.  The  rest  is  a  mere  confused  mass  of  vaulted  chambers  and  archways. 
The  Via  Tecta,  or  Porta  Oscura  as  it  U  sometimes  called,  by  which  the  road  passes 
underneath  these  ruins,  was  built,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  now  in  the  Vatican 
collection,  by  O.  Vitulus  and  Rustius  Flavos.  The  materials  and  style  show  that  it 
can  hardly  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  first  century.1 

The  Tcmpio  della  Tosse,  which  probably  obtains  its  name  from  a  vulgar  interpretation 
of  the  name  of  the  gens  Tossia,  is  a  ruin  standing  in  a  vineyard  at  the  side  of  the  old 
road  called  the  Via  Constantina,  below  the  Villa.  d'Este.  It  has  none  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  an  ancient  temple,  and  the  large  number  of  windows  it  contains  forbid  us  to 
suppose  it  to  be  a  tomb.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  round,  the  exterior  octagonal. 
It  is  built  of  layers  of  small  fragments  of  tufa  intermixed  with  courses  of  bricks,  materials 
which  point  to  the  fourth  century  as  the  earliest  possible  date  of  its  erection.  On  the 
walls  are  the  remains  of  frescoes  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  dating  probably  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  These  show  that  if  it  was  not  originally  a  Christian  church, 
it  was  used  as  one  at  the  time  the  frescoes  were  painted. 

The  district  over  which  the  power  of  Tibur  extended  was  considerable,  though 
we  are  hardly  justified  in  assuming,  with  Viola,  that  it  was  at  least  forty-five  miles 
in  length.  We  know,  however,  that  in  the  time  of  Nero  the  agcr  Tiburtinus  reached 
as  far  as  the  Simbruina  Stagna  at  Subiaco,*  and  towards  Rome  as  far  as  the  fifth 
milestone  from  the  city.3  On  this  side,  however,  it  must,  as  Bormann  remarks,  have 
lain  entirely  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  as  we  shall  otherwise  find  no  room  for  the 
territories  of  Gabii  and  Collatia. 

Two  towns  are  mentioned  by  Livy  as  dependencies  of  Tibur,  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  351  B.C.,  Empulum  and  Sassula.4  The  ruins  which  are  generally 
/.«/»/*«.  supposcd  tQ  havc  belonged  to  the  former  of  these  towns  are  situated 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Osteria  di  Ampiglione,  on  the  road  called 
the  Strada  di  Siciliano,  which  leads  from  Tibur  up  the  valley  of  the  Fosso  degli 
Arci.6  They  consist  of  a  long  wall,  which  extends  for  500  feet  along  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  is  at  the  highest  part  at  least  eight  feet  in  height.  The  construction 
of  this  wall  is  of  the  kind  called  Pelasgic,  but  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  built 
of  tufa  as  the  material  instead  of  the  usual  limestone.  The  largest  stones  are  about 
four  feet  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  arc  arranged  so  as  to  form  arches,  the 
openings  being  filled  in  with  stones  of  a  similar  kind.  From  the  fragments  of  opus  incertum 
which  are  found  near,  it  is  plain  that  the  ruins  have  been  made  use  of  as  the  foundation 
of  some  other  building  of  the  time  of  the  later  Republic.  The  valley  is  here  narrowed 
by  two  spurs  of  the  hill  of  Castel  Madama  which  stands  above,  and  Nibby  conjectures 
that  Empulum  took  its  name  from  being  the  wwAtj  or  gate  of  the  pass  leading  from 

1  Nibby  pronounces  these  rains  to  be  the  Temple  trum  Apollonii.   Apollonius  was  the  owner  of  a  massa 

of  I Icrcules,  and  Gori  considers  them  to  be  an  imita-  or  estate  here  in  the  sixth  century,  hence  called 

lion  by  Hadrian  of  the  Athenian  Propykca.  Mas»a  Apollinis  or  Apollonii.    Sec  Chron.  Subla- 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  22.  cense  in  Muratori,  Ant.  Med. /Kv.  v.  461,  iv.  1047. 
'  Fcstus,  quoted  by  Bormann,  p.  231.  The  Fosso  dejjli  Arci  takes  its  name  from  the  arches 

*  Livy.  vii.  18,  19.  of  the  three  aqueducts— the  Anio  Vctus,  the  Marcia, 
»  The  name  Ampiglione  is  derived  from  the  me-  and  the  Claudia— which  cross  it  at  the  point  where  it 

dixval  name  of  the  fortress  which  stood  here,  Cas-     enters  the  Anio. 
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Tibur  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Subiaco.  He  distinguishes  three  separate  concentric 
enclosures  in  that  part  of  the  ruins  nearest  to  the  Osteria,  and  here  he  supposes  that 
the  citadel  of  Empulum  stood.  Inside  the  central  ring  there  is  a  square  terrace, 
possibly  the  remains  of  some  part  of  the  villa  which  succeeded  to  the  site  of  limpulum.1 
The  other  part  of  the  ruins,  further  from  the  Osteria,  presents  the  remains  of  two 
ring  enclosures  only. 

For  determining  the  site  of  the  other  town  dependent  on  Tibur,  Sassula,  we  have  no 
evidence  except  that  of  the  name  Via  Sassonica  given  to  the  road  between 
Tibur  and  Siciliano.  This  road  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
passes  connecting  Rome  with  the  territory  of  the  Hernicans,  and  the  cause  of  a  serious 
war  between  Tibur  and  Rome  in  359  B.C.,  when  the  Tiburtines  refused  to  allow  the 
Roman  Consuls,  Sulpicius  and  Licinius,  to  return  by  way  of  it  from  their  campaign 
against  the  Hernicans.2  About  two  miles  from  the  Osteria  di  Ampiglione,  and  six  from 
Tibur,  lie  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  city  walls  on  the  side  of  a  three-cornered  hill. 
They  are  constructed  of  polygonal  blocks  of  limestone,  and  bear  the  marks  of  great 
antiquity.  The  citadel  can  be  traced  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  from  it  two 
curtain  walls  ran  clown  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  arc  there  closed  by  a  third  wall. 
"The  ruins  have,"  says  Gell,  "the  usual  construction  found  in  the  smaller  cities  of 
Greece,  and  are  in  every  respect  like  an  Arcadian  city,  such  as  Psophis  or  Orchomenos."* 
In  many  parts  the  ancient  polygonal  walls  of  Sassula  have  been  restored  and 
strengthened  with  brick  masonry  or  opus  incertum ;  and  Nibby  thinks  that  this  newer 
work  is  not  to  be  attributed  here  as  in  other  cases  to  the  superposition  of  a  villa, 
but  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Romans  to  strengthen  a  fortress  commanding  so  important 
a  pass  during  the  Social  Wars.  The  ground  in  this  neighbourhood  is  so  stony  that  it 
plainly  gave  the  name  Sassula  or  Saxula  to  the  city,  which  still  survives  in  the  name 
Via  Sassonica. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Sassula  arc  the  ruins  of  another  ancient  city  at  a  place  now 
called  Siciliano.      (icll  connects  the  name  with  the  Sisolenses  of  Pliny,4 
while  Mullcr  refers  it  to  the  more  ancient  Siculi,  and  Nibby  with  more 
probability  to  a  Villa  Casciliana  which  stood  on  the  site.8 

It  seems  probable  that  /Efula,  which  Horace  mentions  with  Tibur  and  Tusculum, 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  view  from  Maecenas's  tower 
on  the  Ksquilinc,"  was  situated  on  Monte  Affliano  Flacco,  or  S.  Angelo,  ■I'Juh- 
which  lies  south  of  Monte  Spaccato,  between  Ti'bur  and  Pr.-eneste,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect  over  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  the  districts  of  Gabii,  Collatia, 
and  Cnenina.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  consisting 
of  polygonal  blocks  which  formed  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  the  traces  of  ancient 
roads  have  been  discovered  leading  to  the  place.  The  /Kfulana  arx  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison  in  the  Hannibalian  invasion,  and  Pliny  names 
-'Efula  among  the  populi  Albenses  which  had  been  completely  lost  in  his  time.7 

'  Nibby,  Anal.  ii.  pp.  lo,  11.          '  Livy,  vii.  9  «  Surt.  Ncr.  38  ;  Hor  Od.  iii.  :<i,  6,  7,  "/Et'ula: 

'  r»f!l.  p.  394.               '  I'liny,  N.  H.  111.  <*i  dcclivc  arvum  "    Sec  above,  chap.  ix.  p.  227,  and 

3  Mullcr.  Kuim  Camp.igna.  i  p.  273  ;  Nibby,  Anal.  Hucbner  in  the  Ik-rmes,  i.  p.  4:6. 

iii.  p.  97.  :  Livy,  xxvi.  9,  xxxii  29  ;  !Jlin.  iii.  69. 
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Part  III.— Period  ok  Latifcndia,  Villas,  Roads,  and  Aqikdlcts. 

The  destruction  and  final  disappearance  of  the  cities  of  the  Campagna  from  the 
face  of  the  soil  was  attended  with  different  circumstances  in  each  case,  and  occupied  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  according  to  their  natural  position,  their  fortunes  in  war,  and 
their  more  or  less  proximity  to  the  absorbing  influence  of  Rome.  Wc  can  only  here 
point  out  a  few  of  the  most  important  causes  which  contributed  to  their  annihilation, 
and  trace  the  main  chronological  epochs  at  which  the  changes  affecting  them  as  a 
whole  took  place. 

The  towns  nearest  to  Rome  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio  were  naturally  the 
first  which  gave  way  before  the  Roman  encroachments.    Antemme.  Fidens, 
atiwtth*     Crustumerium,  Ficulea,  Comiculum,  Cameria,  Ameriola,  and  Mcdullia  were 
the  constant  object  of  attack  in  the  earliest  times  ;   and   the  places  on 
/irj/  i/fj/r.  W.   the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  C.inina,  Collatia,  and  Gabii,'  were  conquered 
during  the  Regal  period.    Xomentum,  as  being  more  distant  from  Rome, 
escaped  the  fate  of  its  neighbours,  and  retained  its  independence  much  longer.  Some 
of  the  cities  on  the  south  of  the  Appian  road  were  destroyed  nearly  as  soon  as  those 
on  the  Sabine  frontier.     Apioku  and  I'oli'torium,  Ficana  and  Tellen.e,  perished  during 
the  Regal  period,  while  Rovilla-,  Laurentum,  and   Lavinium  continued  to  exist  till  the 
great  final  struggle  of  the  Latins  in  340  iu\    Ardea  was  early  reduced  to  the  position 
of  a  colony ;  and  Ostia  having  been  originally  a  Roman  colony,  never  possessed  an 
independent  existence. 

The  early  history  of  the  remaining  towns  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  Alban  hills  and 
the  .F.quian  frontier,  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Latin  League,  of  which  they  formed 
the  principal  component  elements.     It  is  a  familiar  fact  in  Roman  history  that  when 
Rome  first  came  into  collision  with  Latium,  the  Latins  formed  a  confe- 

n/JC  llt',ation  of  thirtv  citics-  undcr  thc  presidency  of  Alba  Longa.  Tullus 
Hostilius  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Alba  with  thc  view  of  making 
Rome  the  head  of  the  Latin  League,3  and  thus  began  thc  first  Latin  war,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Latin  cities  remained  in  the  position  of  allies  to  Rome,  but  subject  to 
her  orders  in  all  respects.3  Servius  Tullius,  by  founding  the  Temple  of  Diana  on  thc 
Aventine,  in  place  of  the  former  common  sanctuary  at  the  Aqua  Fcrentina,  tried  to 
establish  thc  Roman  supremacy  still  more  firmly.  "  Ea  crat  confessio,"  says  Livy. 
"caput  rerum  Romam  esse;"*  and  Cicero  states  that  "  Tarquinius  Superbus  omnc 
Latium   bello   devicit." &     In  493  n.c,   however,  the  Latin  cities  were  so  far  from 


1  Gabii  resisted  more  obstinately  than  thc  rest. 
Hence  thc  cinctus  Gabinus  ;.Kn.  vii.  6i;';i  was  sym- 
bolic of  a  state  of  war,  and  ager  Gabinus  of  a  hostile 
territory.  Strabo.  v.  230,  speaking  of  the  earlteM  age 
of  Rome  says  :  KoAA<m'n  /f  t)v  ini  'Km  firm  rm  ♦iSrji-rii 
«ni  Auditor  *al  dAXa  Touii  ra,  Ti!r»  fiitr  noX«'n»ui,  vi  v  8( 
(upai,  «rr;o«n  iiWr*)*,  «rro  Tpiaxovra  rj  pixjiw  ffAtiuvur 


3  Dionys.  iii.  31  :  'II  pjy  A»)  T«iv  ' .WfLnrdv  xoXir 
?tij  biaptivtton  jreiTninVin  TpMv  tolt  fli'ra  friovra 
iiTT«  r^f  jir^nrijr  imnmiatias  m6atptdt\aa  fpifios  cit  ti>4* 
Xportiv  fluifiivtt. 

1  Ibid.  54:  thai  <f>i"Anvr  'l'«paun>  «ai  cvp^x0**- 
arrarra  jrpj'rTOPTat  uaa  «r  «'*«Iro<  mXtvttour. 

♦  Livy,  i.  45- 

»  Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  14,  44- 
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acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Rome  that  by  the  treaty  of  Sp.  Cassius  they  obtained 
equal  private  rights  (JixoTroAd-tw)  with  the  Romans.1  The  Ilcrnicans  were  admitted  to 
this  league  in  486  u.c,  and  until  3S9  B.C.  nothing  occurred  to  occasion  a  serious  mis- 
understanding between  Rome  and  her  Latin  neighbours.  In  that  year  the  Latins  and 
Hernicans  joined  the  Volscians  against  Rome,  and  the  Volscian  war  followed  ;  but  in 
35 S  the  league  with  Rome  was  renewed,  and  the  Latins  sided  with  her  against  Samnium. 
The  final  dissolution  of  the  league,  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  political 
existence  of  the  Latin  cities,  was  caused  by  the  great  war  of  348—338  Bc-  Which 
of  the  cities  then  escaped  a  total  loss  of  rights  is  not  accurately  known.  Tibur  and 
Pnencste  seem  to  have  been  the  only  places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
which  retained  the  right  of  coining  money,  of  sheltering  exiles,  and  also  certain  powers 
of  self-government.* 

Each  of  the  cities  above  enumerated,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Ostia,  must 
be  supposed  to  have  possessed  in  the  period  of  their  independence  a  territory  corresponding 
to  the  old  ager  Romanus.  In  the  case  of  Tibur  and  Praneste,  this  territory  was  of  consider- 
able extent,  as  we  know  that  both  of  them  exercised  a  supremacy  over  several  smaller 
towns  in  their  neighbourhoods.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  holding  of 
these  lands  caused  by  the  Roman  method  of  dealing  with  the  territories 
of  conquered  states,  that  in  most  cases  the  towns  themselves  dwindled  into  / 
insignificance,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  Campagna  became  occupied  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  Rome  with  vast  farms  tilled  by  slave  labour  (latifundia), 
which  Pliny  denounced  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Italy.3  When  a  town  had  been 
completely  conquered  by  the  Romans,  they  took  the  whole  of  its  territory  and  converted 
it  into  domain  land,  the  property  of  the  Roman  government  (ager  publicus).  So, 
in  the  case  of  Collatia,  the  formula  of  surrender  includes  the  whole  of  the  lands  and  the 
waters  which  had  belonged  to  the  conquered  Collatincs.4  It  was  only  when  certain 
terms  had  been  settled  by  diplomatic  arrangement  that  less  stringent  conditions  were 
accepted;  and  even  then,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  cases  of  Ecetra  and  Veii,6  a  portion  of 
territory  was  always  appropriated  by  the  Roman  state.  The  land  so  acquired  was 
either  put  into  the  hands  of  colonists  from  Rome,  or  it  was  sold  by  the  quarstors  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  or  it  was  allowed  to  be  occupied  on  payment  of  a  part  of  the 
produce  (vectigal)  to  the  exchequer,8  and  could  be  resumed  by  the  state  whenever  it 
was  found  convenient  This  last  was  called  ager  occupatorius  or  arcifinalis,  and  could 
not  become  the  property  of  the  occupier  by  any  length  of  tenure  (usucaptio). 

Such  lands,  comprising  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  conquered  territories,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  patricians  in  the  first  instance,  principally  because  they  were  the  only- 
persons  possessed  of  sufficient  capital  and  command  of  labour  to  work  them  at  a  profit. 

'  Dionys.  vi.  63.  •  Siculus  Klaccus,  p.  136,  cd.  Blume  and  Lach- 

*  Sec  bicker's  itandbuch,  Th.  iii.  S.  30.  mann  :  "  I'ostquam  ergo  majorcs  regioncs  ex  hoste 

J  Plin.  N.  11.  xviii.  35:  "  Verumquc  confitcntibus  capta;  vacarc  cccpcrunt,  alios  agros  diviserunt,  assig- 

htifundin  pcrdidcre  Italiam."  naverunt.  alii  ita  remanserunl  lit  tamen  populi  Romani 

4  Uvy,  i.  3S :  '*  Dcditisne  vos  populumque  Conla-  cssent.  Nam  sunt  populi  Komani  quorum  vectigal 

tinum,  urbcm,  agros,  aquam,  tcnuinos,"  &c.  ad  a?rarium  pcrtinct." 

»  Ibid.  i.  1  5,  il.  2$. 
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They  took  advantage  of  their  political  power  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the  imposts  ;  and 
thus  the  exchequer  was  impoverished,  and  the  unfortunate  plebeians  found  themselves 
utterly  without  the  power  of  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  acquisitions  which  they  had 
helped  to  earn. 

Hence  the  memorable  struggles  which  took  place  whenever  an  agrarian  law  for 
the  resumption  and  redivision  of  the  domain  land  was  proposed.  The  occupier,  whose 
ancestors  had  for  generations  been  settled  on  the  land,  naturally  considered  it  hard  to 
be  suddenly  evicted  without  Compensation.  Cicero  puts  their  case  in  several  passages.' 
"  How  can  it  be  equitable,"  says  he,  "  that  in  the  case  of  land  which  has  been  occupied 
for  many  years,  or  even  ages,  the  man  who  is  without  land  should  come  into  possession, 
while  the  occupant  is  turned  out  ?  W  hy  is  it  to  be  so  ruled,  that  when  I  have  spent 
money  in  building  and  fencing  you  should  reap  the  benefit  of  my  improvements  contrary 
to  my  wishes?"  The  Senate  employed  various  political  manoeuvres  to  keep  the  land  of 
Latium,  as  being  near  Rome  and  therefore  most  valuable,  in  the  hands  of  patrician 
occupiers.  The  most  favourite  device  was  one  disliked  excessively  by  the  commons, 
namely,  the  planting  of  a  colony  of  plebeians  in  some  distant  spot,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
their  interference  at  home,2 

We  have  the  first  intimation  of  the  height  to  which  the  evil  of  gradually  extended 
occupations  had  grown  in  the  law  of  C.  Licinius,  377  lt.C,  forbidding  any  one  to  occupy 
more  than  500  jugera  of  land.3  Invasions  of  this  law  were  soon  practised,  and  the  same 
fate  befell  the  other  agrarian  laws  enacted  before  tlvc-  time  of  the  Gracchi,  so  that  the 
occupation  of  vast  tracts  of  domain  land  went  on  increasing  rapidly.  As  the  wealth 
of  the  Romans  and  their  amount  of  disposable  capital  grew  greater,  possessions  in  land 
were  easily  accumulated  by  the  great  capitalists,  and  in  this  way  the  evil  was  aggravated. 
The  smaller  farmers  became  unable  from  various  causes  to  gain  a  sufficient  return  for 
their  outlay,  and  thus  their  farms  were  absorbed  by  their  wealthier  neighbours.4 

"  Tunc  largos  jun^ere  fines 
Agrorutn,  cl  quondam  duro  sulcata  Caniilli 
Vomere,  ft  antiques  Curiorum  passa  ligones 
Longa  lub  ignotis  cxtendcre  rura  colonis.'  » 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  tendency  was  the  shortsighted  policy  of  the 
Roman  government,  who  used  to  lower  the  price  of  corn  by  the  importation  of  large 
quantities  of  grain  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  thus  making  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Campagna  impossible.  Another  no  less  important  cause  was  the 
constant  absence  of  the  farmer  from  home  on  foreign  service  in  the  army,  and  the 
consequent  neglect  of  his  farm,  or  sometimes  its  forcible  seizure  by  a  powerful  neighbour. 
In  addition  to  these  irresistible  circumstances  favouring  the  large  possessors  of  land, 

'  Cic.  Dc  Off.  ii.  22,  79;  Do  Lej.  A-jr.  ii.  21,  57  :  t|uos  in  agro  Casinali  optimos  continuavit  quum  usque 

Livy.ii.  41.    The  first  lex  agraria  was  that  of  Sp.  eo  vicinos  prose riberet,  quoad  oculis  confonnando 

Capitis,  H.C.  486.  ex  multis  pradiis  unam  fundi  rcgioncm  formamque 

>  l.ivy,  ii.  4S  :  "  I'lchcm  in  agros  itiirum,  civitatcm  perricerct,  sine  ulla  cura  possidebit" 
in  concordia  fore."  1  Lucid,  Phars.  i.  107.    The  park  of  LucuHus  e\- 

1  Ibid.  vi.  55.  tended  from  Tusculum  across  the  Campagna  almost 

4  Cic.  I)e  Leg.  Agr.  iii.  :  "  Deniquc  eos  fundos  to  the  banks  of  the  Anio.    Varro,  R.  R.  1.  13.  iii.  3. 
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they  were  enabled  easily  to  undersell  the  smaller  proprietors  by  the  employment  of 
slave  labour. 

Lastly,  the  effect  of  a  glut  produced  in  the  corn  market  was  of  course  to  make 
all  other  produce  more  profitable,  and  the  crown  lands  of  Latium  were  gradually 
changed  into  pastures,  vineyards,  or  oliveyards.1  Now,  as  an  estate  under  pasture  did 
not  demand  the  constant  attention  of  the  master,  this  again  favoured  the  growth 
of  the  latifundia,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  domain  land,  which  might 
be  resumed  by  the  State  at  any  time,  and  did  not  repay  improvement  as  being  held 
on  an  insecure  tenure.-* 

To  these  causes  must  be  added  the  depreciation  of  a  commercial  life  among  the 
Romans  as  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  of  high  birth,*  and  the  insecurity  of  foreign  trade, 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  navigation  and  the  frequency  of  piracy  which  prevailed 
in  those  times.  Cato  opens  his  treatise  on  agriculture  with  the  following  sentences : 
"  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  making  a  fortune  is  commercial  speculation  ;  but  it  has  the 
drawback  of  being  so  hazardous.  Money-lending  again  is  very  profitable,  but  not  very 
creditable.  For  our  ancestors  held  the  opinion,  and  laid  it  down  in  the  laws  of  the 
country,  that  while  the  thief  should  be  condemned  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  theft, 
an  usurer  should  pay  quadruple.  And  when  they  wished  to  give  the  highest  praise  to 
a  man,  the}'  called  him  a  good  farmer.  The  merchant  is  an  effective  and  energetic  money- 
maker, but,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  too  much  exposed  to  risks  and  losses.  On  the  other 
hand,  farmers  make  the  bravest  and  most  able  soldiers  ;  their  way  of  getting  rich  i>  the 
most  honourable,  the  safest,  and  the  least  offensive ;  and  those  who  follow  that  occupation 
have  least  occasion  to  harbour  evil  thoughts."4 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  immense  capital  accumulated  in  Rome  during 
the  three  centuries  previous  to  the  Christian  era  should  have  been  mainly  employed  by 
tho>e  who  had  a  turn  for  money-making,  as  most  of  the  Roman  nobles  had,  in  agri- 
culture on  a  vast  scale,  and  that  the  ownership  of  land  should  have  been  thus  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  means,  and  monopolized  by  a  few  great 
speculators. 

Cicero  states  that  the  tribune  Marcius  Philippus,  when  moving  an  agrarian  law  in 

It.C.   104,  asserted  that  there  were  not  more  than  two  thousand  men  of  large  property 

in  the  realm.1     And  the  violence  of  the  rich  owners  became  a  commonplace  among 

the  rhetoricians  of  later  times.    "  The  land  which  once  maintained  numerous  citizens," 

says  Ouintilian,  "  is  now  the  garden  of  one   millionaire.     The  rich  man's  estate,  by 

gradually  pushing  back  the  boundaries  of  his  neighbour's  land,  has  spread  wider  and 

wider  like  an  inundation,  farmhouses  are  levelled  to  the  ground,  ancestral  religious 

• 

1  Horace  hints  at  this,  F.p.  i.  16.  2, "  Xc  percontcris  csset  h.iberet.    Id  satis  habitum  ad  fnictus  c\  agi  is 

fundus  meus,  nptimc  Ouinti.  Ann  ftitsoit  hcrum,  an  vccUndos  ;  qu;vstus  omnis  I'.itnbus  indccorus  s  isn> 

baccis  ofiulenlct  olivif,  ponmnc  an  pratis  an  amicta  est."  Livy,  xxi.  63.  Sec  Moinmscn,  R.  Hist.  Hook  fit. 

vitibus  ulmo."    Arabic  land  would  only  just  feed  its  chap,  t  2. 

owner,  while  olive-orchard*  would  enrich  him.  '  Cato,  Dc  R.  R.  i.  t. 

*  Mommscn,  R.  Hist.  Hook  iii.  chap.  12.  3  Dc  Off.  ii.  21,  73.    A  well-known  locus  classicus 

1  Uy  the  Claudian  law.  218  n.c,  it  was  enacted,  "  Nc  on  this  subject  is  Appian.  If.  C.  1.7.    According  to 

quts  senator,  cuivc  senatorius  pater  fuissct,  inarm-  him,  the  story  of  Ahab  and  Naboth  had  many  para!- 

mam  navem  qua-  plusqdam  trecentarum  amphururum  lels  in  Italy  during  the  later  Republic. 
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rites  are  abolished,  the  old  established  tillers  of  the  soil  with  a  last  lingering  look  at 
their  fathers'  home  have  migrated  elsewhere  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  a  wide 
and  monotonous  solitude  prevails  over  the  whole  country."1  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
made  from  time  to  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  gradual  monopoly  of  land  by  a  limited  class 
of  capitalists,1  the  evil  went  on  increasing,  till  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Censor,  \\C.  234-149, 
the  same  space  of  ground  which  had  formerly  contained,  when  inhabited  by  small 
holders,  from  100  to  150  farmers'  families,  was  as  a  single  estate  occupied  by  one  family 
and  about  50  slaves.*  Within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  C.Gracchus  in  119  B.C. 
a  law  was  passed  legalizing  the  sale  of  landed  property  assigned  to  colonists,  a  practice 
which  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Gracchi  ; 4  and  thereafter  no  further  check  was  put  upon 
the  acquirement  and  holding  of  latifundia.  The  ravages  of  Sylla  in  Latium,  in  which 
whole  districts  and  cities,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  case  of  Pnenesto,  were  depopu- 
lated, must  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  distribution  of  land.  Many  towns  then  lost  the 
whole  of  their  territory,  which  was  no  doubt  bought  up  immediately  by  capitalists.*  Nor 
did  the  Syllan  military  colonies  bring  any  permanent  alleviation  of  the  evil,  for  the 
veterans  soon  became  tired  of  a  country  life  and  sold  their  allotments,  or  dying  childless 
left  them  to  the  state  or  to  the  market,  and  thus  in  a  few  years  they  were  absorbed 
by  the  latifundia.  The  last  attempt  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gracchi  to  revive  the 
yeoman  class  in  Italy,  and  to  provide  for  the  surplus  population  collected  at  Rome, 
was  the  Servilia  lex  brought  forward  in  63  JVC.  by  Rullus.  This  measure  failed  entirely, 
being  thrown  out  by  Cicero's  eloquence  and  the  opposition  of  the  aristocracy.  Under 
the  Empire  the  military  colonies  were  settled  on  lajid  which  was  bought  from  the 
municipia  or  from  private  owners,  and  they  belonged  therefore  to  a  different  class  of 
holdings,  which  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  large  estates. 

The  greedy  covetousncss  of  the  great  Roman  capitalists,  which  absorbed  the  pos- 
session of  land  in  a  few  hands,  was  succeeded  by  the  love  of  luxury  and 
iyi]t       splendour  developed  among  the  rich  aristocrats,  who  were  not  contented 
with  the  simple,  accommodation  of  the  old  farmhouses  (villa:  rustics:).  The 
first  country-seat  (villa  urbanaj*  of  which  we  hear  is  that  of  Scipio  Africanus  at  Litcrnum, 
where  he  died  in  RC  185.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  Scipio,  who  was 
bred  in  the  strict  manners  of  the  old  Roman  school,  spent  much  on  the  decoration 
or  on  the  comfort  of  his  villa.     Seneca,  spending  a  night  there,  writes  to  Lucilius  in 
admiration  of  the  simplicity  of  the  bath-room  with  which  Scipio  had  been  contented, 
and  compares  it  at  length  with  the  costly  furniture  of  such  places  in  his  own  time. 
"  What  a  boor  people  nowadays  would   think  Scipio  for  allowing  his  bath-room  to 
have  narrow  windows,  for  not  having  a  well-lighted  place  to  stew  himself  down  in, 
and  gradually  digest  his  food.    Poor  fellow!  he  did  not  know  what  life  was!    He  did 

1  Ouint.  Decl.  13.  Pnt-ncstinum  a  paucis  possideri." 

=  Sec  Keeker's  Handbuch,  Th.  iii.  323.  •  The  villa  urbana  was  so  called  because  it  con- 

■  Mommscn,  R.  <i.  iii.  12.  taincd  all  the  luxurious  arrangements  previously  con- 

'  Appian,  li.  C.  i.  27.  sidcred  to  be  suitable  to  a  town  house  only.  Varro, 

»  ibid.  96.    Klorus,  iii.  21,  27,  '■  Municipia  Itali.r  R.  R.  i.  13,  "  Vos  sapere  ct  solos  aio  bene  vivere, 

sptendidissima  sub  h.ist.i  vi-i>icrunt-  Spolctiutn,  In-  quorum  conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis." 

Kiamnium,  Pra  neste.  Klorentia  "  Cic.  IK-  Leg.  Agr.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  15,4$. 

li.  28,  7S, "  At  vidernus,  ut  longinqua  mittamus,  agrum 
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not  even  wash  in  filtered  water,  but  often  in  water  that  was  far  from  clear ;  and  when 
it  rained  more  heavily  than  usual,  he  had  to  use  if  almost  muddy."1  Scipio's  villa 
was,  Seneca  says,  built  of  squared  stone,  with  a  wood  surrounding  it,  and  fenced  by 
a  wall  with  towers  like  a  fortress.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  were  not  covered  with 
plaster,  but  left  rough,  like  those  of  Cato's  farmhouse.5 

In  Cicero's  time  the  number  of  country-houses  which  a  wealthy  Roman  considered  it 
necessary  to  possess  had  evidently  become  considerable,  and  the  amount  7o.Wi»  i>Ua*. 
spent  upon  them  very  yreat.  The  orator  himself  had  villas  at  Tusculum,  ci,ir<<\<  /«»- 
Antium,  Formi.e,  Baia\  and  I'ompeii,  besides  his  town-house  on  the  Pala-  •uhnum. 
tine,  and  his  family  seat  at  Arpinum.  The  compensation  paid  for  the  loss  of  his  Tusculan 
villa  when  demolished  by  the  Clodian  mob  was  500,000  sesterces  (about  £4,500),  a  sum 
which  he  considered  very  inadequate  to  replace  his  loss.3  No  doubt  the  collection,  of 
sculpture  which  Atticus  had  made  for  him,  and  which  was  chiefly  placed  at  his 
Tusculan  and  Formian  country-houses,  was  almost  priceless  in  his  estimation.  The 
Tusculanum  of  Cicero  had  formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  Sylla,  who  had  caused 
a  celebrated  painting  to  be  executed  there,  probably  upon  one  of  the  walls,  in 
commemoration  of  his  having  received  a  crown  of  grass  in  the  Marsic  war  ;*  and 
Cicero  himself  had  expended  large  sums  in  erecting  additional  rooms  and  galleries, 
which  he  called  by  the  Greek  names  of  the  Academy  and  Gymnasium,  and  used  for 
conversation  and  recreation  during  his  vacations.'1  The  house  must  therefore  have  been 
of  considerable  extent  ;  but,  as  we  have  unfortunately  no  intimation  by  Cicero  of 
its  exact  position,  the  site  is  completely  lost  The  ruins  now  called  Scuola  di 
Cicerone  arc  near  the  amphitheatre  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hill  of  Tusculum,  and 
were  certainly  outside  the  gates  of  the  old  city,  though  not  far  from  the  western 
gate.  The  villa  to  which  they  formerly  belonged  stood  against  the  side  of  the  hill. 
The  ground-floor  is  apparently  about  270  feet  in  length  and  100  in  depth,  but  the 
upper  parts  of  the  buildings  have  now  completely  disappeared.  The  materials  were 
of  brick  and  reticulated  work  similar  to  that  now  found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust  at 
Rome,  and  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  last  age  of  the  Republic  or  the 
early  Empire.  The  ground  floor  had  a  cryptoi>orticus  along  its  whole  length,  and  above 
this,  on  the  first  floor,  was  probably  an  open  portico  with  a  colonnade.  Fight  large 
rooms  opened  out  behind  the  cryptoporticus,  in  the  second  of  which  are  the  remains  of 
some  stairs,  and  at  the  back  of  the  eighth  a  kind  of  recess."  At  the  ends  of  the 
cryptoporticus  are  the  remains  of  some  more  rooms.  There  are  no  signs  of  decoration 
on  any  of  the  walls,  and  therefore  this  lowest  story  of  the  building  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  as  a  storehouse  for  corn  and  farm  produce. 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  whatever  to  connect  these  ruins  with  Cicero's  Villa. 
The  only  indication  we  have  of  its  site  is  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  Horace,  who  speaks 

1  Senec.  Ep.  Mor.  Ixxxvi.  11.  Pliny  says  that  in  his  4  1'liiiy,  N.  H.  xxii.  (>.   Perhaps  the  word  "pictam." 

time  people  hail  teased  to  \alue  the  water  of  the  in  Cic.  I'ro  Sesl.  xliii.  93,  alludes  to  this. 

Virgo  and  Mareian  aqueducts,  and  were  mad  after  •'  Cic.  Ad.  An.  ii.  1,  q,  xiii.  29. 

the  luxurious  bathing  water  to  he  obtained  in  villa.-  «  Nihhy,  vol.  lii.  p.  333.    See  Canina,  Monunienti. 

and  suburbans.     N.  11.  xxxi.  42.1  Uv.  ccxli.,  where  a  plan  and  conjectural  restoration 

*  Cell.  xiii.  24.                  '  Cic.  Ad  Alt.  iv.  2.  are  given. 
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of  it  as  situated  near  Tusculum,  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  hill.1    This  will  agree  either 
with  the  ruins  just  described  or  with  those  found  in   1741   under  the  modern  Villa 
Rufinella,  which   is  a  little  way  lower  down  the  western  side.     We  may  infer  that 
Cicero's  Villa  was  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  from  his  own  statement,  that  it  was 
so  near  the  house  of  the  Consul  Gabinius  that,  at  the  time  of  Cicero's  exile,  not  only 
the  furniture  but  the  trees  in  his  garden  were  transferred  to  the  Villa  of  Gabinius;  for 
it  is  certain  that  this  latter  villa  was  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  hill.5 
il'i'miu-        Nibby   accordingly   places   the  Villa  of  Gabinius   on    the   site   of  the 
modern  Villa  Lalconieri,  close  to  the  Rufinella. 
Several  particulars  about  his  villa  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  himself.     It  contained 
two  rooms  called  gymnasia,  to  the  upper  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Lyceum,  and 
which  contained  his  library.3    The  lower  gymnasium  was  called  the  Academy,  in  memory 
of  Plato.    An  allusion  to  these  salons  was  probably  intended  in  the  lines — 

"  Inque  Academia  umbrifcra  nitidoque  1-yc.xo 
Kuderunt  claras  fecundi  pectoris  artes."1 

Tlie  Lyceum  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  morning,  and  the  Academia  in  the  after- 
noon, as  being  more  sheltered  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.1 

•  The  Hcrmathena,  a  double-headed  bust  of  Hermes  and  Athene,  mentioned  in  the 
letters  to  Atticus,  was  probably  placed  in  the  Lyceum,  for  the  phrase  Cicero  uses  there 
(HfJov  ai'iidtiua)  seems  to  refer  to  Apollo  as  the  patron  of  the  gymnasium  in  which 
it  was  placed."  There  were  also  some  Hermit  of  I'entclic  marble,  bronze  busts,  and 
Megarian  statues  placed  in  the  gymnasia,  and  Atticus  had  a  general  commission  to 
buy  up  anything  which  he  might  think  would  suit  these  rooms."  Another  part  of  the 
villa  was  called  the  atriolum.  Nibby  has  shown,  from  one  of  the  letters  to  Quintus, 
that  the  atriolum  of  a  villa  was  a  small  courtyard  surrounded  with  bed-chambers  and 
offices.  The  Tusculan  atriolum  was  decorated  with  stucco  reliefs  on  the  walls,  probably 
similar  to  those  in  the  tombs  on  the  Latin  road,  and  with  two  borders  for  well-mouths 
(putcalia).8  We  find  also  a  small  portico  with  exedrs  or  recesses  with  seats  men- 
tioned in  a  letter  to  Marcus  Fabius  Gallus.  Here  Cicero  had  a  collection  of  small 
pictures  in  which  he  took  great  pleasure.  The  "  tccta  ambulatiuncula,"  of  which  he- 
speaks  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  was  a  common  adjunct  to  Roman  houses,  and  was 
used  in  very  hot  or  very  wet  weather  for  taking  exercise*  The  indispensable  bath- 
room was  also  not  wanting.    Cicero  writes  to  his  wife  to  say  that  he  expected  a  party 


1  Schol.  ad  Hor.  Epod.  i.  29  :  "  Non  militaho  tecum 
ul  dilalentur  termini  ayrorum  mcorutn  usque  ad 
CiiciTum  oppidum  Tusculi  stipcrni,  hoc  est  in  monte 
siti,  mi  cujus  ItUft*  sufuriora  Cicero  suam  villain 
habebat  Tusculanam"  Nibby  concludes,  without 
sufficie  nt  reason  I  think,  that  the  plural  "  latcra " 
shows  the  villa  to  have  occupied  two  sides  of  a  spur 
ol  1  he  hill.  I  do  not  think  that  "ad  latera  superiora" 
can  mean  more  than  "upon  the  upper  slopes." 

'  Cic  l'ro  Uoni.  x\iv.  62  ;  Post  Red.  in  Sen.  vii, 
iS.  compared  with  In  I'is.  xxi.  4K. 

•  l)c  Div.  i.  5,  S  ;  ii.  3,  8.  Nibby  thinks  that  the 
Scuola  di  Ciaroiw  is  perhaps  the  remains  of  this 


part  of  the  villa. 

•  I)e  l)n.  i.  13,22.  Nibby  places  the  Academia 
at  the  casino  of  the  Villa  Rufinella. 

•  Tusc.  Disp.  ii.  3,  9,  and  lii.  3,  7  :  "  In  Acad,  nos- 
tram  descendinius  inclinato  jam  in  postmeridiunum 
tempus  die." 

«  Ad  Att  i.  1. 

7  Ibid.  i.  8,  9.  IMiny  mentions,  N.  H.  xxxv.  26, 
a  complaint  of  M.  Agrippa,  that  valuable  works 
of  art  were  hidden  so  frequently  from  the  public  in 
villas. 

'  Ad  Att.  i.  to  ;  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  iii.  I. 

•  Ad  Fam.  vii.  23  ;  xiv.  20. 
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of  friends  in  October,  lie.  48,  and  that  she  was  to  sec  that  there  was  a  proper  batli 
placeil  in  the  bathing-riHim.  In  the  same  year  he  writes  to  Tiro  about  a  sun-dial  he 
intended  to  have  erected,  and  asks  what  is  being  done  about  the  Aqua  Crabra.  by 
means  of  which  the  villa  was  MippHed  with  water.1 

Close  to  the  Villa  of  Cicero,  and  so  near  that  he  could  go  across  to  fetch  books 
from  the  library,  was  the  Villa  of  Lucullus.  noted  as  having  been  one  of 
the  most  exten-ive  in  the   neighbourhood.-'     When  Lucullus  was  taunted  Jff'C 
with  the  reckless  extravagance  displayed  in  this  villa,  he  replied  that  he- 
had  two  neighbours — one  just  above  him  on  the  hill,  a  Roman  knight,  and  the  other 
below  him,  a  freedman— both  of  whom  possessed  magnificent  villas,  and  that  he  ought 
at  least  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  his  inferiors  in  rank  did.'     The  Villa  of  (iabinius  was 
probably  the  upper  villa  to  which  I*;  *  referred ;  and  hence  Xibby  concludes  that  the 
seat  <>f  Lucullus  was  on  the  ground  now  occupied    by  Frascati,  and  that  the  great 
reservoirs  just  below  that  town  and  in  the  Sora  hardens  belonged  to  it.  and  also  the 
ruins  in  many  of  the  neighbouring  modern  gardens  and  houses.1 

It  is  possible  that  the  Villa  of  Cato  the  younger  gave  its  name  to  the  Monte  l'orzio, 
as  that  name  can  be  traced  far  back  into  anticpiity.    The  ruins  extending 
along  the  road  between  Monte  I'orzio  and  Colonna  perhaps  belonged  to     cl'-%'ru  * 
the  I'orcian  villa.1 

Many  other  Roman  villas  lay  on  the  Tusculan  hills,  but  we  have  no  evidence  to 
determine  the  sites  of  any  of  them  One  of  the  most  famous  was  the  Villa  of 
Scaurus,  which  he  had  ornamented  with  the  great  works  of  art  previously  used  in  the 
decoration  of  his  great  temporary  theatre  at  Rome.  This  villa  was  burnt  down  by  the 
spite  of  his  slaves.'' 

Turning  to  the  neighbouring  Alban  hills,  we  find  them  also  occupied  by  a  group 
of  great  country  seats,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  vast  Albanum  C;esa- 
rum,  on  the  site  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Alba  no.  The 
buildings  comprised  in  this  villa  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  a  space  of  nearly  six 
miles  in   circumference,  between  Albano,  Castcl  Gandoifo,  Lariccia,  and   I'alazzolo.  On 
the  same  spot,  previous  to  the  Imperial  times,  stood  two  villas,  belonging 
to  Clodius  and  I'oiupcius   Magnus  respectively.     The  Villa  of  Clodius  is 
described  in  Cicero's  speech  in  defence  of  Milo.     It  appears  to  have  been  at  or  near 
the  thirteenth  milestone  from  Rome,  close  to  the  left  side  of  the  Appian  road,  between 
Hovilkv  and  the  modern  Albano.     It  was  raised  on  immense  substructions,  the  arches 
of  which  were  capable  of  concealing  a  thousand  men:  and  Cicero  declares  that  Clodius 
had  not  respected  in  his  encroachments  even  the  confines  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris 
or  the  sacred  groves  of  Alba.7     The  ruins  which  lie  under  Castcl  Gandoifo,  on  the  ieft 
side  of  the  road  towards  the  Porta  Romana  of  Albano,  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
substructions  of  which  Cicero  speaks.    The  estate  of  C'odius  passed,  after  his  death,  when 

'  Cic.  Ad  Farn  xiii.  20  ;  \vi.  |S.    Krontin.  lie  Aij.        '  N ibby.  Anal.  iii.  p.  345. 
i).     The  honilo^iura  in  the  mu»eum  ;tt  the  Collegia         '  lbi<l.  ii.  356. 

Romano  was  found  there.  "  1'lin.  N.  II.  xxxvi.  4  115.     See  nbo\r.  p.  31X, 

2  Plutarch,  Lucull.  39;  Cic.  De  Kin.  iii.     7.  note  4. 

»  Cic.  I)e  l.eytf.  iii,  13.  30.  r  Cic  1'ro  Mil.  10.  Hi.  20.  31. 
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the  family  of  the  Claudii  Fulcri  became  extinct,  into  the  hands  of  the  Claudii  Nerones, 
from  whom  Tiberius  inherited  it.  and  thus  it  became  Imperial  property. 

The  Villa  of  Pompey  was  between  the  villa  of  Clodius  and  the  town  of  Aricia,  and 
(•<•/;<//••»/♦ -i    tncrc^"rc  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Albano.'     Nibby  thinks 

that  the  walls  of  reticulated  work  in  the  Villa  Doria  belonged  to  Pompey 's 
house,  and  that  the  great  tomb  near  the  Roman  gate  of  Albano  was  Pompcy's  burial- 
place.'-  After  the  death  of  the  great  general  the  estate  became  the  property  of 
Dolabella,  and  subsequently  of  Antony,  who  held  it  till  the  battle  of  Actium,  when 
Augustus  took  possession  of  it.  After  the  adoption  of  Tiberius  it  was  united  with  the 
Clodian  grounds,  and  thus  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Albanum  Ca;sarum.s 

Augustus  and  some  of  the  early  emperors  found  the  Albanum  a  con- 
i'/A",rum      venient  halting-place  on  their  journeys  to  the  south;'  but  it  was  in  the 

time  of  Domitian  that  the  place  was  extended  so  much  as  to  contain  a 
military  camp,  enormous  reservoirs  of  water,  thermit,  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
circular  temple.1.  The  plan  of  the  camp  can  still  be  traced.  It  resembles  that  of  the 
Prartorian  camp  at  Rome  in  being  a  quadrangular  space,  rounded  off  at  the  corners.*  The 
two  longer  sides  extend  from  the  Church  of  S.  Paolo  to  the  round  temple,  now  the  Church 
<)f  S.  Maria.  One  of  the  shorter  sides  was  parallel  to  the  Appian  road,  and  the  other 
ran  near  the  Church  of  S.  Paolo.  There  were  four  terraces  or  levels  in  the  camp,  rising 
towards  the  hill  behind.  The  Porta  Dccumana  was  on  the  north-eastern  side,  and  the 
Porta  Pra  toria  on  the  south-western.  Great  reservoirs  for  water  stand  on  the  northern 
side,  near  S.  Paolo,  and  therms  towards  the  south-east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Appian  road.  At  the  western  corner  is  the  round  building  usually  called  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  and  supposed  to  be  that  alluded  to  by  Suetonius  as  annually  visited  by  Domitian.7 
This  round  building  is  in  good  preservation,  and  a  part  of  the  ancient  mosaic  pavement 
still  remains,  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  present  surface ;  but  it  has  been  stripped 
of  all  decorations  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  its  original  purpose.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  situated  between  the  Church  of  S.  Paolo  and  that  of  the  Capuchin  convent 
It  is  principally  constructed  of  opus  quadratum,  but  the  interior  parts  are  of  mixed 
masonry,  consisting  of  bricks  and  fragments  of  the  local  stone.  This  amphitheatre  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  feats  performed  by  Domitian  in  killing  with  his 
own  hand  hundreds  of  wild  beasts  with  arrows  and  javelins,  and  also  of  the  degradation 
of  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  was  forced  by  Domitian  to  join  him  in  these  sports.* 

"  Profuit  ergo  nihil  misero  quod  comniinus  ursos 
Kigcbnt  Numidas,  Albana  nudus  arena 
Venator."" 

1  Cic.  Pro  Mil.  19,  20.  Cc-nsol.  17  (36). 

1  Plutarch,  Pomp.  53,  80,  states  that  Pompey  was  '  It  is  called  arx  Albana  in  Juv.  iv.  145  and  Tac. 

buried  at  his  Alban  villa.  The  well-known  tomb  with  Agric.  45.    Mart.  ix.  102,  12;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  9. 

rive  truncated  cones,  usually  called  the  tomb  of  the  "  Sec  Hist.  Aug.  Caracal).  2. 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  has  also  been  called  the  tomb  of  7  Suet.  Dom.  4. 

Pompey.   It  is  more  probably  an  imitation  of  the  old  6  Ibid.  4,  19;  Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  t. 

Ktruscan  tombs  executed  at  a  later  time.  Ann.  iieW  *  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  99.    The  mock  council  held  over 

Inst.  ix.  55.    Dionys.  v.  36  ;  vii.  5.  the  gigantic  turlwit,  described  in  the  fourth  Satire 

»  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  5,  10.  of  Juvenal,  was  at  the  Albanum.    Juv.  Sat.  iv.  36 

♦  Suet.  Nero.  25  :  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  24;  Sen.  I)e  —149. 
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Between  Castcl  Gandolfo  and  Albano  four  magnificent  terraces,  rising  one  above  the 
other,  were  traced  by  Cav.  Rosa  as  forming  part  of  the  Albanum  C.esarum,  and  in  the 
Villa  Barberini  there  is  a  considerable  part  of  a  cryptoporticus  ornamented  with  stucco  reliefs, 
which  probably  stand  over  the  old  substructions  of  the  Villa  Clodii.1  On  the  side  towards 
the  lake  there  were  open  balconies  for  viewing  the  mock  naval  engagements,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Villa  Barberini  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  have  been  discovered.  It  appears 
probable  from  the  numerous  ruins  found  upon  the  edge  of  the  lake  that  the  whole  of  the 
shore  was  surrounded  with  quays,  and  tiers  of  stone  seats,  and  nymphxa,  making  it 
resemble  a  gigantic  natural  naumachia.  These  ruins  may  possibly,  however,  have  belonged 
to  separate  private  villas,  placed  at  different  points  round  the  water.5 

To  the  south  of  Albano,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Doria,  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
extensive  Roman  villa.  Whether  this  was  a  part  of  the  Albanum  Cacsarum,  or  not,  is 
uncertain.  Some  of  the  bricks  bear  the  stamps  of  Domitian,  others  those  of  the  third 
consulship  of  Seryianus  (A  O.  1341,  Hadrian's  brother-in-law,  others  of  Commodus.3 

The  Imperial  villas,  like  that  of  Domitian  at  Albano,  comprising  an  area  of 
two  or  three  miles  in  extent,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  an  exceptional  class 
of  country  residences,  which,  more  even  than  the  great  domains  of  Lucullus  and 
Scaurus,  exemplified  the  remark  of  Sallust,  that  houses  and  country  seats  had  begun 
to  resemble  cities  in  extent  and  grandeur.*  The  most  celebrated  of  these  urbes  in 
rare  were  the  palace  of  Tiberius  at  Caprea1  and  the  seats  of  Trajan  at  Centumcell.t, 
of  Hadrian  at  Tibur,  of  the  Antonines  at  Lorium,  of  the  Gordians  on  the  Via  Pra> 
nestina,  and  of  Lucius  Verus  on  the  Via  Clodia.6  But  these  were  exceptions  to 
the  ordinary  villas  of  Roman  gentlemen,  with  which  certain  districts  of  the  Campagna 
were  studded. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  two  of  these  groups  of  villas — the  Tusculan  and  the 
Alban.    A  third  group  occupied  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laurentum,  and  of  one  of  these  we  have  a  detailed  '"""i"-'"' 
and  interesting  account  given  by  the  owner  himself,  the  younger  Pliny.  I'lmy'i 

Lixurcnttnum. 

He  says  that  he  used  this  villa  chiefly  as  a  winter  residence,  and  during 
the  summer  removed  to  his  Tuscan  house  on  the  high  spurs  of  the  Apennines. 

The  exact  site  of  the  Laurentinum  of  Pliny  is  now  lost  ;  for  the  ruins  at  Torre 
Paterno  do  not  correspond  in  shaik.*  to  Pliny's  description,  though  the  style  of  brickwork 
may  belong  to  his  time ;  and  the  aqueduct  which  evidently  conducted  a  stream  of  water 
to  the  house  at  Torre  Paterno  contradicts  his  express  assertion  that  his  villa  was  without 
running  water.7  That  it  stood  somewhere  between  Ostia  and  I-aurentum,  on  the  sea- 
shore, is  all  that  we  can  gather ;  and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it 


'  See  Pull.  dell'  Inst.  uS;3,  p.  3/ 

•  Hcnrcn  in  the  Pull.  dell  Inst.  1853,  p.  10. 

•  See  Caninain  the  Ann.  t  Mon.  deli  Inst.  1854, 
p.  101,  "Tavola  nona  della  Via  Appia."  Henzen  in 
Bull.  dell  Inst.  1853,  p.  10. 

'  Sallust.  CatiL  12.  '  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67. 

•  Sec  the  Mist.  Aug.  Vcrus,  8  ;  Ant.  Pius,  I. 

'  The  eleventh  milestone  on  the  Via  Laurentina 
was  found  in  1846.    It  stood  near  the  bridge  and 


Osteria  di  Malpasso.  liy  measuring  three  miles 
from  this  spot,  and  then  turning  off  to  the  right 
and  proceeding  f»r  three  miles  further  towards  Casiel 
Fusano,  we  arrive  approximately  at  the  spot  on 
which  Pliny's  Villa  must  have  stood,  nearly  midway 
between  Torre  Paterno  and  Castcl  Fusano.  Such  .1 
position  also  agrees  well  with  the  other  measurement 
given  by  Pliny  from  the  Ostian  road.  Canin.i  in 
Pull,  iteir  Inst.  1846.  P 
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was  on  the  shore  half-way  between  Torre  Paterno  and  Castel  Fusano.  Pliny's  letter 
describes  it  as  follows  :— 

"  You  are  surprised  that  1  should  be  so  fond  of  my  Lauren  tine,  or,  if  you  like  to 
call  it  so,  my  Laurens  country  house.  Your  surprise  will  cease  when  you  have  learned 
how  pleasant  and  convenient  the  place  is,  and  what  a  fine  sea-coast  it  commands.  The 
distance  from  town  is  only  seventeen  miles,  so  that,  after  finishing  my  business,  I  can 
spend  a  good  part  of  the  day  quietly  here.  The  place  is  reached  by  either  of  two  roads, 
the  Laurcntine  or  the  Ostian  ;  but  you  turn  off  on  the  Laurentine  ri>ad,  at  the  fourteenth, 
and  on  the  Ostian  at  the  eleventh  milestone.  The  rest  of  the  road  in  either  case  is  sandy, 
and  rather  heavy  and  tedious  for  a  carriage,  but  soft  and  easy  for  riding. 

"There  is  some  variety  in  the  scenery  on  the  road,  for  sometimes  it  is  bordered  by 
the  woods,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  wide  view  across  broad  meadow  tracts,  where 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle,  and  horses  driven  down  in  the  winter  from 
the  mountains,  grow  sleek  and  fatten  on  the  luxuriant  grass  and  in  the  spring-like  warmth 
of  the  air.  The  house  is  large  enough  for  comfort,  but  not  expensive  to  keep  up.  The  porch 
in  front  (a)  is  plain,  but  not  mean  and  behind  this  there  are  cloisters  </>)  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  D.  enclosing  a  small  but  cheerful  little  court,  an  excellent  retreat  in  stormy 
weather,  as  the  windows  are  glazed,  and  the  roof  has  very  wide  and  overhanging  eaves. 
Opposite  to  the  centre  of  this  court  is  a  well-lighted  inner  yard  ■>  ),-  and  then  a  handsome 
dining-room.3  which  runs  out  on  the  shore  («7)  ;  so  that  if  there  is  a  south-west  wind 
blowing,  the  waves,  after  breaking,  just  reach  it  with  their  extreme  margin.  It  has  folding 
doors  or  windows  of  equal  size  at  the  sides  and  in  front,  and  thus  affords,  as  it  were,  views 
of  three  different  seas.  At  the  back,  it  looks  right  through  the  inner  yard,  the  cloistered 
court  and  the  porch,  to  the  woods  and  distant  hills.  On  the  left  side,  but  standing  further 
back,  there  is  a  large  salon  (e),  and  beyond  it  a  smaller  one  (/),  which  receives  the  morning 
sun  at  one  window,  and  by  means  of  another  enjoys  the  evening  sun  also.  From  this  there- 
is  a  good  view-  over  the  sea,  from  a  safe  though  a  distant  point.  The  angle  formed  by 
the  walls  of  the  dining-room  and  of  these  rooms  makes  a  snug  corner  (g),  where  the 
warmest  and  brightest  sunshine  is  to  be  enjoyed.  This  is  our  favourite  seat  in  winter, 
and  the  exercise-ground  of  the  household.  It  is  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  those 
which  bring  clouds,  and  therefore  the  place  is  only  useless  in  bad  weather.4  Close 
to  this  corner  is  a  room  with  a  domed  roof,  the  windows  of  which  are  placed  so  as 
to  follow  the  sun's  Course  all  round  <//).  Against  the  wall  there  are  shelves,  like  those  of 
a  library,  containing  books  not  intended  for  cursory  reading,  but  for  real  stud}-,  l-'rom 
hence  you  can  go  into  a  sleeping-room  ik)  through  a  passage  ti)  heated  from  below 
by  tubes,'  which  convey  and  circulate  a  wholesome  warmth.  The  remainder  of  this 
wing  of  the  house  is  appropriated  to  the  slaves  and  freed  men  ;  but  most  of  the  rooms 
are  neat  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  guests,  if  necessary  (/,  /)." 

1  Pliny  u-.es  atrium  in  the  seme  of  wshbutum.  terra  c  ott.i  lines,  like  <lr.iiii.igi'  tubes,  passing  behind 

*  Cav.i-diuni .  tin-  plaster  of  the  walls 

Triclinium.  «  Tin    rooms     ///     were    probably  arr.mgi.-ct 

'  The  SAW  wind    Sciroc.o,  which  would  bring  round  a  yard,  through  which  the  light  could  enter 

rain.  the  N  il.  window  of  /.     Their  extent  has  been 

'•  The  tubuh  here  mentioned  are  constantly  to  he  adapted,  in  the  plan,  to  the  large  mimUi  of  sen  ants 

,  cu  in  the  walls  of  Roman  houses.    They  consist  of  who  usually  attended  a  wealthy  Roman. 
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•'  In  the  opposite  wing  there  is  a  very  handsomely  decorated  room  («/),  and  next  ti< 
it  another  room,  which  makes  a  large  bedroom  or  a  small  parlour,  with  plenty  of  sun- 
shine, and  with  a  good  sea-view  («).  Behind  this  there  is  a  room  (f)  with  an  ante- 
chamber <<>),  lofty,  so  as  to  be  cool  in  summer,  and  well  sheltered  from  all  winds,  so 
as  to  Ik.'  warm  in  winter.  To  this  room  another  also,  with  an  antechamber,  is  attached 
by  a  party-wall  <>,/>).  Beyond  is  the  wide  and  spacious  cooling-room  of  the  baths  (</,, 
from  the  opposite  walls  of  which  two  curved  bathing-places  project,  sufficiently  large,  if 
you  consider  how  near  the  sea  is.J  Next  to  this  is  the  heated  anointing-room  (r),1  and 
then  the  furnace  Is'1}  ;'  and  adjoining  these  arc  two  other  little  rooms,  in  an  elegant  but 
not  costly  style  (t, /). 

"  Near  these  is  an  admirable  warm  bath,  from  which  swimmers  can  see  the  sea  (n)  : 
and  not  far  off  is  the  tennis-court,  which  faces  the  hottest  sun  in  the  afternoons  ;.' 
Here  there  is  a  tower  i'.rj,  which  contains  twu  sitting-rooms  below  and  as  many  above, 
and,  besides,  a  dining-room  with  a  very  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea  and  the  coast 
with  its  lovely  villas.7  At  the  other  end  there  is  another  tower,  containing  a  room 
which  commands  both  the  rising  and  setting  sun  (_)). 

"  Below  this  is  a  large  store-room  and  granary ;  and  on  the  ground-floor  a  dining-room, 
where  you  can  only  just  faintly  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  even  when  rough.  This 
looks  upon  the  garden  and  the  promenade'  which  surrounds  the  garden.  The  promenade 
is  edged  w  ith  box— or  rosemary  where  box  will  not  grow;  for  box,  when  sheltered  by  the 
buildings,  grows  luxuriantly,  but  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  wind  or  when  the  spray  of 
the  sea  reaches  it  even  from  a  distance,  it  withers.  Round  the  inner  edge  of  the  promenade- 
runs  a  shady  alley  of  vines,  affording  a  walk  so  soft  and  yielding  that  you  can  walk 
barefoot  upon  it.  In  the  garden  there  are  plenty  of  mulberry-trees  and  fig-trees,  which 
this  soil  suits  well,  though  it  is  unfavourable  to  other  trees.  The  dining-room  furthest 
from  the  sea  looks  out  into  the  garden,  and  so  enjoys  a  view  not  inferior  to  the  sea- 
view.  At  the  back  it  has  two  parlours,  under  the  windows  of  which  is  the  approach  t.> 
the  house  and  a  kitchen-garden  planted  with  luxuriant  vegetables.  On  the  other  side 
runs  a  cloister,  almost  large  enough  to  be  a  public  building  (a).  It  has  windows  on  both 
sides;  a  double  number  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  the  alternate  windows  towards  the 
garden  being  omitted. 

"When  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  air  still,  these  are  all  thrown  open  ;  but  if  it  blows, 
those  away  from  the  side  towards  which  the  wind  sets  can  be  left  open  without  incon- 
venience. Before  the  cloister  lies  a  terrace  walk"  perfumed  with  beds  of  violets,  anil 
warmed  by  the  sunshine  reflected  from  the  cloister,  which  retains  the  sun's  rays  and  at 
the  same  time  keeps  off  the  north  wind,  and  provides  a  warm  place  in  front  and  a  cool 
place  at  the  back.    Similarly  it  keeps  off  the  south-west  wind,  and  thus  by  means  of  its 


'  Krigidarium. 

5  Kcil,  cd.  lS7o,  reads  autre  for  the  old  reading 
nor,-. 

5  The  words  "unctuariuin  hypocaustutn"  are  not  to 
l>e  separated  as  Keil  docs,  but  "  unctuariuin"  ts  to  be- 
taken as  an  adjective.  This  room  was  probably  used 
as  a  cabdarium. 


*  l'ropnigcon.  The  adjoining  rooms  (/  /)  were  pre 
bably  apodytcria,  or  dressing-rooms. 

*  Calida  piscina,  used  as  a  tepidarium. 
'  Sph.i'risteriuni. 

''The  rooms  in  the  towers  are  described  from  the 
highest  downwards  to  the  ground-floor. 

*  Gcstatio.  »  Xystus. 
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different  sides  breaks  and  checks  all  the  winds.  These  arc  its  advantages  in  the  winter, 
and  in  summer  they  are  still  greater  ;  for  then  in  the  forenoon  it  keeps  the  terrace  walk 
cool  by  its  shadow,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  nearest  part  of  the  promenade  and  garden, 
casting  a  broader  or  narrower  shadow  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  day  increases  or 
decreases.  The  cloister  itself  is  coolest  when  the  sun  is  most  scorching  and  falls 
directly  on  the  top  of  the  roof.  Ik-sides,  by  setting  the  windows  open,  it  admits  a  thorough 
draught  from  the  west  wind,  and  thus  the  air  in  it  never  becomes  close  and  oppressive. 
At  t be  upper  end  of  the  terrace  there  is  a  building  (f3)  which  is  my  favourite  place, 
my  particular  favourite.  I  had  it  built  under  my  own  eye.  It  contains  a  sunny 
sitting-room,  one  side  of  which  looks  on  the  terrace,  the  other  on  the  sea,  both  exposed 
to  the  sunshine,  and  also  a  bedroom  with  a  door  towards  the  cloister  and  a  window 
towards  the  sea.'  Next  to  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  is  a  pretty  recess  (7), 
which  by  means  of  glass  doors  and  a  curtain,  can  be  united  with  the  adjoining  room 
or  separated.  It  is  furnished  with  a  couch  and  two  chairs,  and  as  you  lie  on  your 
side  you  have  the  sea  at  your  feet,  behind  you  the  neighbouring  villas,  and  before  you 
the  woods:  all  these  views  may  be  looked  at  separately  from  each  window  or  blended 
into  one.  Attached  to  this  is  a  sleeping-room,  which  is  proof  against  the  noise  of 
servants'  voices,  the  roaring  of  the  sea  or  of  storms,  and  even  the  glare  of  lightning 
or  of  broad  daylight,  if  the  windows  are  kept  shut  (8).  This  profound  quiet  is  caused 
by  a  passage  which  separates  the  wall  of  the  room  from  the  outer  wall  towards  the 
garden,  and  absorbs  all  noises  in  the  intervening  space.*  Annexed  to  the  bedroom  is  a 
small  stove,  which  warms  it  from  underneath  by  the  opening  or  shutting,  as  occasion 
requires,  of  a  small  trap-door. 

"  Beyond  this  lies  a  projecting  chamber  and  antechamber  (e),  which  enjoys  the  sun  from 
morning  till  afternoon,  though  its  rays  fall  obliquely.  When  I  retire  into  this  set  of 
rooms  I  can  fancy  myself  at  a  distance  from  my  own  house,  and  I  find  it  especially 
delightful  during  the  -Saturnalia,  when  the  rest  of  the  house  resounds  with  the  unre- 
strained mirth  of  that  festive  season  ;  for  thus  I  do  not  interrupt  the  amusements  of  my 
household,  nor  they  my  studies.  There  is  one  defect  in  this  pleasant  and  convenient 
place  -the  want  of  running  water.  But  we  have  wells,  or  rather  springs,  for  the  water 
in  them  is  close  to  the  surface.  The  nature  of  the  soil  here  is  remarkable;  for  wherever 
you  dig  you  immediately  meet  with  fresh,  clear  water,  not  at  all  brackish,  though  so 
near  the  sea.  The  neighbouring  woods  supply  plenty  of  firewood,  and  every  other 
convenience  of  life  may  be  had  from  the  colony  of  Ostia.  To  a  homely  man,  the 
village,  between  which  and  us  there  is  only  one  villa,  can  supply  everything.  There 
are  time  public  baths  in  it— a  great  convenience  in  case  of  sudden  arrivals,  or  when 
there  is  no  time  to  heat  my  own.3  The  coast  scenery  is  beautifully  varied  by  the  con- 
tiguous or  detached  villas,  which  present  the  appearance  of  numerous  towns,  whether 
you  look  at  them  from  the  sea  or  from  the  land. 

'  Tlu'  description  here,  as  in  the  towers,  appears  <o  I-aurcntum.     It  is  very  singular  that  Pliny  should 

be^'in  from  ab<j\c.  make  no  mention  of  it,  which  leads  to  the  inference 

1  Amlron  :.V8j*«„  .1  passage.  as  in  Vitniv.  vi.  10.  that  his  villa  was  much  nearer  to  Ostia  than  to  Lau- 

'  This  can  hardly  refer  to  the  decayed  town  of  rentuui. 
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"  Sometimes  after  a  long  calm  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth,  but  it  is  more  often  roughened 
by  the  waves  which  contrary  winds  and  currents  raise.  Good  fish  arc  scarce  in  it,  but  we 
get  excellent  soles  and  prawns.  As  to  other  provisions,  we  are  better  off  at  my  villa  than 
further  inland,  especially  for  obtaining  milk  ;  for  the  cattle  collect  here  from  the  pastures, 
when  in  search  of  water  or  shade.  Now  have  1  sufficiently  justified  my  fondness  fur 
living  and  passing  my  time  in  this  retreat .'  If  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  see  it,  you  arc  a 
bigoted  cockney.  How  I  wish  you  might  feel  so  inclined,  that  my  little  country  home 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  in  addition  to  its  numerous  other  charms  ! 
Good-bye."1 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  description  that  this  Villa  of  Pliny  was  one  of  many 
which  belonged  to  a  special  class  of  houses  used  by  Roman  men  of  business  and 
statesmen  in  the  winter,  from  which  they  went  and  returned  daily  to  their  offices  in 
Rome,  after  the  fashion  of  the  men  of  business  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  owners  of 
the  other  villas  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  lining  the  coast  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Further  inland,  at  Torre  Patcrno,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  villa,  which  have  been 
supposed  by  some  to  belong  to  Pliny's  Laurentinum.    But  they  are  more  probably  the 
relics  of  an  imperial  villa  mentioned  by  Herodian  as  the  retreat  to  which 
Commodus  withdrew  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  at  the  time  of  the  cummSu 
great  plague  in  Rome,  in  the  year  1S7.    The  neighbourhood  of  Laurentum 
was  recommended,  says  the  historian,  on  account  of  its  being  cooler  than  Rome,  and 
also  because  it  was  shaded  with  large  woods  of  laurel  and  bay  trees,  the  strong  scent 
from  which  was  supposed  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  deadly  malaria  which  was 
devastating  the  capital.'    The  present  ruins  at  Torre  Patcrno  consist  of  brick  walls  in  two 
styles,  one  of  which  Nibby  refers  to  the  age  of  Nero,  and  the  other  to  the  reign  of 
Commodus  or  Severus.*    The  central  building,  which  contained  the  grand  suite  of  rooms,  is 
the  only  part  where  work  of  the  first  century,  analogous  to  that  of  Nero's  buildings  at  Rome, 
is  to  be  seen.   The  rest,  says  Nibby,  is  composed  of  various  courtyards,  built  in  the  style  of 
the  Antonine  era,  which  have  been  altered  and  partly  concealed  by  later  modern  edifices. 
On  one  side  of  the  ruins  are  two  large  piscina,-,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  which  comes  from 
the  Tenimento  la  Santola.    The  brickwork  of  this  is  apparently  contemporaneous  with 
other  works  which  we  know  to  have  belonged  to  the  age  of  Commodus  or  Scvcrus,  having 
very  thin  bricks  and  a  great  quantity  of  mortar.    Near  these  reservoirs  is  an  enclosed  space, 
which  was  probably  a  courtyard  or  garden  of  a  rectangular  shape.    On  the  north  side  it 
has  some  ruins  constructed  in  the  style  called  opus  mixtum,  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and 
on  the  east  is  the  principal  part  of  the  villa,  built  of  large  and  thick  triangular  bricks,  with 
thin  layers  of  mortar  beautifully  laid,  and  evidently  of  an  early  date.    On  the  west  there  is 
a  large  triclinium  looking  towards  the  sea,  like  that  in  Pliny's  Laurentinum.    Various  other 
rooms  and  the  foundations  of  a  tower  can  be  traced  on  the  sites  occupied  by  the  modern 
guard-house  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Filippo.4    The  villa  was  apparently  first  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century;  enlarged  towards  the  end  of  the  second,  and  supplied  w  ith 
water  by  the  aqueduct  and  again  restored  on  the  north  side  in  the  fourth  century. 


'  I'lin.  Kp.  ii.  17. 
'  Herodian,  i.  12,  2. 


s  Nibby,  Analisi,  vol  ii.  p.  :c; 
*  Ibid,  pp.  305,  206. 
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Another  of  the  great  I^aurentinc  villas  belonged  to  Hortensius  the  orator,  Cicero's 
rival.    We  only  know  of  its  existence  by  Yarro's  description  of  the  park 
„'''„,     attached  to  it.  and  by  Pliny's  statement,  derived  from  Varro,  that  he  left 
to  his  heir  10.000  casks  of  wine  stored  in  his  villas.1    The  covers  or  game- 
preserves  of  Hortcnsius  comprised  more  than  50  jugera  in  extent,  and  were  surrounded 
with  a  ring  fence.     Such  preserves  were  usually  called  leporaria,  but  he  called  his  a 
A<K»oTpo$c~tav,  as  containing  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts.     In  it  there  was  a  bantpieting- 
room  built  on  a  hill,  so  as  to  command  a  view  all  round  ;  and  one  of  Hortensius's 
entertainments  at  his  parties  was  to  have  a  slave  dressed  in  a  bard's  costume,  with 
a  harp,  like  Orpheus,  who  called  immense  numbers  of  stags,  boars,  and    other  wild 
animals   out  of  the  woods  to  follow  him  in  procession.    "The  sight,"  says  Varro's 
informant,  "  was  as  fine  as  the  x-dik-'s  shows  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  or  the  elephant- 
hunts  at  Rome." 

The  villas  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome  had  the  distinctive  name  of 
suburbans  applied  to  them,  though  this  term  was  understood  vaguely,  and 
:  ''r/v-'.v''    was  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  places  at   least  fn  e-and-twenty  miles 
from  Rome  -  A  large  number  of  these  suburban  villas  can  be  traced  on  the 
low  hills  on  each  side  of  the  great  roads  leading  out  of  Rome.    Some  of  those  built  by  the 
emperors  must  have  been  of  vast  extent,  and  the  ruins  still  existing  of  one  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  Appian  road,  at  the  fifth  milestone,  are  worth  exploring, 
r  ■  '  These  ruins  have  had  the  name  of  Roma  Vecchia  given  to  them,  derived  from 

the  fact  that  at  this  spot  was  the  boundary  of  the  oldest  ager  Romanus.  called 
Fossa  Cluilia  by  I. ivy.  Dionysius.  and  Plutarch.  Kcsti  by  Strabo,  and  Campus  Sacer 
Horatiorum  by  Martial. 3 

The  massive  ruins  scattered  about  this  part  of  the  road  consist  chiefly  of  tombs  ;  and  the 
spot  appears,  from  their  number,  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  burial-place.  On  the  left 
hand,  a  little  beyond  the  fifth  milestone,  the  remains  of  the  villa  begin,  and  reach  along  the 
side  of  the  road  for  at  least  half  a  mile,  extending  also  towards  the  left  into  the  adjoining 
fields  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  great  lava-current  on  the  top  of  which  the  Via  Appia  is  here 
carried.  The  whole  of  this  space,  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference,  is  strewed  with 
fragments  of  costly  marbles,  of  sculpture,  and  bits  of  mosaic,  showing  that  it  was  covered 
with  handsomely  decorated  buildings.  The  style  of  construction,  says  Nibby,  belongs  to 
three  different  epochs.  The  buildings  nearest  to  the  Appian  road,  comprising  the  great 
reservoir,  on  the  foundations  of  which  the  farmhouse  of  S.  Maria  Xuova  is  built,  are  of 
brickwork  and  reticulated  work  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  great  mass  of  the  ruins 
which  lies  towards  the  new  road  to  Albano  exhibits  workmanship  of  the  Antonine  era,  and 


V.irro.  R.  R.  iii.  13;  PI  in.  N.  II.  xvtii.  </x 
■  I'lin.  N.H.  xxxi.  4:  seems  to  distinguish  between 
r //A,-  and  s:iturt>,inx.    In  xxvi.  19  lie  speaks  of  the 
i'omptine  marshes  as  sulimban. 

"'  I. ivy,  i.  23;  Strabo,  v.  p.  230.  The  Ambarvali.m 
rites  wvie  sometimes  performed  here,  t.ell  thinks 
that  the  Fossa  Clu  lia  was  a  mound  and  dyke  made 
to  protect  the  frontier  between  the  deun  ravines  of 


the  Fos,o  di  Fiorano  and  the  Acqua  liolliranle,  re- 
spectively, on  the  Appian  and  Latin  roads.  Topojjr. 
p.  343.  Coriotanus  halted  here,  near  the  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Midiebris,  and  the  legendary  battle  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  took  place  here  :  whence  it  was 
called  Campus  Sacer  Horatiorum.  Martial,  iii.  47 
Dionys.  iii.  4  :  Plutarch,  for.  30. 
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amongst  them  have  been  found  numerous  fragments  of  sculpture,  also  belonging  to  the  reigns 
of  the  Antonines.  The  third  style  of  building  is  that  called  opera  mixta  by  the  Italian 
antiquarians  which  prevailed  in  the  Constantinian  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  buildings  of  the  Antonines  have  been  repaired  and  overlaid  in  many  places 
by  this  later  work.  The  stamps  of  most  of  the  bricks  found  here  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  I'ius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Commodus,  and  were  made  chiefly  in  the  Imi>erial 
brickyards.  Thus  the  date  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  building  is  decided,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  villa  was  most  probably  an  Imperial  villa.  Kut  all  doubt  on  this  point  was 
completely  cleared  away  by  the  discover)',  in  1828,  of  a  number  of  large  leaden  pipes 
bearing  the  inscription,  "II.  Quintiliorum  Condini  et  Maximi,"  from  which  it  became 
evident  that  the  villa  was  the  same  place  which  Vopiscus  and  Uion  Cassius  mention  as  the 
property  of  the  Quintilii,  consuls  in  the  year  15  I,  under  Antoninus  I'ius,  and  victims  of  the 
spite  of  Commodus  in  182.'  Commodus  seized  their  property,  and  the  villa  became 
one  of  his  favourite  residences.  The  great  extent  of  the  ruins  explains  the  circumstance 
related  by  Herodian,  that  the  Emperor,  being  in  the  back  part  of  the  villa,  could  not  hear 
the  shouts  of  the  infuriated  mob  in  the  Appian  road,  who  were  demanding  the  life  of 
Clcandcr.4 

The  ruins  which  extend  along  the  side  of  the  road  are  plainly  fragments  of  a  kind  of 
vestibule,  or  grand  entrance  to  the  Imperial  villa.  They  consist  of  a  nymphxum,  or  grand 
fountain,  and  a  row  of  chambers  intended  for  slaves'  lodgings.  The  fountain  is  supplied 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  the  arches  of  which  can  be  seen  at  the  seventh  milestone, 
where  it  leaves  the  lava  rocks  and  crosses  the  country  towards  Marino  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  Aqua  Claudia.  This  nymph.x-um  and  aqueduct  are  built  of  opera  mixta,  which 
shows  that  they  probably  belong  to  the  Constantinian  age. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  villa  itself  stood  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  old  Appian  road, 
on  the  edge  of  the  rocks  of  basaltic  lava.  The  remaining  space  was  occupied  by 
gardens  and  ornamental  summer-houses  and  ponds.  Nibby  describes  the  chief  ruins  as 
having  belonged  to  a  richly  ornamented  fountain  and  a  suite  of  bathing-rooms  of 
great  grandeur.  One  spacious  mihn,  the  walls  of  which  form  a  picturesque  ruin,  as  seen 
from  the  new  post-road  to  Albano,  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills  and  the  city  of  Rome.  Near 
this  was  a  small  theatre,  from  which  the  cipollino  columns  now  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Tordinone  Theatre  in  Rome  were  taken. 

An  immense  quantity  of  valuable  sculpture,  now  in  the  Roman  museums  and 
palaces,  was  discovered  by  excavations  here  in  1 787  and  1792.  Among  these 
sculptures  was  a  splendid  statue  of  Euterpe,  now  in  the  Galleria  dei  Candelabri  ;  a 
tiger,  now  in  the  Hall  of  Animals;  and  the  busts  of  Lucius  Verus,  Diocletian, 
Epicurus,  Socrates,  Isis,  and  Antinous  now  in  the  Vatican,  with  numerous  Sileni, 
Fauns,  and  Nereids. 

1  Hist.  An k-  Florian.  i(>;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  5,  13.  of  the  Quintilii  at  the  Foss;e  Cluilia;  with  the  ancient 
The  Ouintilii  wrote  a  treatise  l)e  Re  Rustica.  See  gens  Quintia,  one  of  the  Alban  families  who 
Athcnarus,  lib  xiv.  p.  649  ;  Casaubon  on  Hist.  Aug.  migrated  to  Rome.  Livy,  i.  30;  Ann.  tiflf  Inst. 
Comm.  4.   Canina  ingeniously  connects  the  property      1852,  p.  27b.  '  Herodian,  i.  12. 
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Connected  with  the  above  villa  were  probably  the  ruins  now  to  be  seen  on  the  right 
.s.uixvhim.m  band  of  the  Via  Latina,  at  a  place  called  Sette  Bassi,  five  miles  and  a  half 
Htitirhni.       from  the  Porta  di  S.  Giovanni,  and  near  the  Ostcria  del  Curato.1 

These  ruins  occupy  a  space  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
appear  to  have  been  built  at  two  different  epochs.  The  bricks  of  which  one  portion  of 
them  is  constructed  have  the  dates  123  and  134  A.  I),  upon  them— the  years  when  Port  in  us 
and  Apronianus.  and  Servianus  and  Juventius,  were  consuls.  The  other  part  of  the 
building  is  evidently  contemporaneous  with  the  ruins  on  the  Appian  road  just  described, 
and  belongs  to  the  Antonine  era.  All  the  bricks  were  made  at  one  of  the  Imperial  kilns, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  generally  supposed  that  the  villa  was  an  Imperial  residence, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Suburbanum  Commodi.  The  marbles  found  on  the  spot  show  that  it 
was  decorated  with  great  magnificence,  and  a  particular  kind  of  breccia,  numerous  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  picked  up  there,  obtains  its  name,  Breccia  di  Sette  Bassi,  from 
the  place. 

The  plan,  according  to  Nibby,-  was  that  of  a  large  oblong  area,  the  longer  sides  of 
which  ran  north  and  south.  In  the  centre  there  was  room  for  a  large  pleasure-garden.  The 
front  of  the  buildings  was  at  the  northern  end,  towards  Rome  ;  and  the  remains  of  a  portico 
can  be  traced,  which  supported  a  terrace  on  a  level  with  the  first-floor  rooms  of  the 
mansion.  One  of  these  rooms,  with  three  doors  and  the  same  number  of  windows,  is 
still  standing,  and  here  and  there  in  some  of  the  walls  the  remains  may  be  seen  of  terra- 
cotta pipes  for  heating  the  rooms.  The  ground-floor  apartments  were  without  decorations, 
and  are   therefore   supposed   to   have   served   as  store-houses   for   farm  produce. 

Behind  this  front  building  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  are  long  ranges  of 
buildings  ;  the  eastern  consisting  of  two  suites  of  rooms,  probably  intended  for  baths  or 
for  gymnasia,  and  the  western  forming  a  long  ambulacrum,  terminated  by  an  exedra. 
( >n  the  south  side  there  is  a  cryptoporticus  and  a  reservoir  for  water,  which  was  supplied 
by  a  branch  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south,  near 
the  Latin  road,  there  is  an  outlying  building  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
command  a  view  of  that  road." 

The  site  of  a  third  great  Imperial  suburban  villa  is  pointed  out  by  Julius  Capitolinus,4 
who,  in  his  history  of  the  Gordian  family,  says  that  "their  country  house  was 
/  S')/M«'r'"r  s't"3ted  on  the  road  to  Pramcste,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of 
a  portico  with  four  ranges  of  columns,  fifty  of  which  were  of  Carystian,  fifty 
of  Claudian,  fifty  of  Synnadan,  and  fifty  of  Numidian  marble.  There  were  also  three 
basilicas  in  it,  each  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  other  buildings  of  corresponding  size, 
particularly  some  thermie,  more  magnificent  than  any  others  in  the  world,  except  those  at 
Kome."    Tlie  ruins  of  this  great  Imperial  villa  are  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  about  two  miles 


1  The  name  Sette  liassi  is  generally  supposed  to 
l>c  derived  from  the  name  of  an  owner  of  the  estate. 
Septimus  Ba«us.  Whether  lhi>  was  the  Septimius 
Hassus  who  was  consul  in  317  A.M.  is  not  certain. 
The  estate  is  called  Fundus  Septcm  Bassi  in  .1  bull 
of  AfMPrtus  tl..  955  A.l>„  and  Fundus  Bassi  in 
Anastast.   Vit.   Silvest.    1.      the   name   of  Roma 


Vecrhia  is  given  to  this  district,  as  well  as  that  on 
the  Appian  road. 

'  Nibby.  Analisi,  iii.  p.  736. 

3  Ibid.  iii.  p.  737.  The  railway  to  Frascati  now 
runs  between  the  Claudian  aqueduct  and  these  ruins. 

4  Hist.  Auk.  Gordian,  ch.  32.  Gordian  III.  was 
killed  in  a  d.  J44. 
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and  a  half  from  the  Porta  Maggiore.  They  extend  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  road,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  some  huge  reservoirs  for  water,  two  spacious  halls  belonging  to  the 
therma:,  a  round  temple  or  H croon,  and  a  stadium  surrounded  with  arcades.  The  style 
of  construction  in  most  of  these  is  the  irregular  brickwork,  with  thick  layers  of  mortar,  which 
is  known  to  be  characteristic  of  the  third  century. 

The  great  reservoirs  are  close  to  the  road,  two  on  the  left  and  two  on  the  right  hand 
side,  beyond  the  depression  in  which  the  stream  called  Acqua  Bollicante  runs,  where  the 
ground  rises  towards  the  hill  of  Torre  dei  Schiavi.  Some  ol  them  appear  to  be  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  reigns  of  the  (jordians,  and  are  referred  by  Nibby  to  the  Antoninc 
age.  The  brickwork  of  these  is  more  regular,  and  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  reticu- 
lated work  and  layers  of  squared  tufa  stones.  The  two  large  halls  which  belonged  to  the 
thermae  are  to  the  east  of  the  reservoirs.  One  of  them  was  a  spacious  octagonal  building, 
with  round  windows.  It  was  occupied  as  a  fortress  or  watch-tower  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
has  been  repaired  in  the  style  called  opera  Saraccnesca.1  In  the  walls  of  this  may  be  seen 
the  earliest  instances  of  a  mode  of  construction  which  afterwards  became  common — the 
introduction  of  jars  of  terra  cotta  in  the  walls  to  make  the  work  lighter.  The  interior 
is  ornamented  with  niches,  alternately  square  and  circular-headed,  and  retaining  some 
of  their  ancient  stucco  decorations.  The  other  hall  of  the  therma:  stands  not  far  off, 
and  is  circular,  with  a  domed  roof. 

The  circular  temple,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  is  similar  to  that  near  the 
Circus  of  Maxentius.  The  diameter  of  this  building  is  56  feet,  and  it  was  lighted  by  four 
large  round  windows.  The  front  is  turned  towards  the  road,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Yitruviiis.'-  Underneath  there  is  a  crypt,  supported  by  a  massive  round  pillar, and 
containing  six  niches.  In  these  Xibby  thinks  that  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  placed,  as 
their  st.  '■  •<  were  in  the  temple  above,  and  that  the  building  was  the  Heroon  of  the 
reigning  family.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  Heroon  was  used  as  a  church,  and  some  of 
the  paintings  then  introduced  are  still  visible  on  the  interior  walls.3  Not  far  from  the 
Heroon  are  the  ruins  of  the  arcades  which  surrounded  the  stadium,  and  bounded  the 
domain  of  the  villa  on  the  east  side. 

Another  of  the  Imperial  villas,  of  a  much  earlier  date,  was  placed  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  at  the  ninth  milestone  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  in  the  Vcicntine  territory.    It  is  not 
properly  included  in   the   limits   which   have    been  laid    down    for    this     ,  .' 
chapter,   but   since  it  is  so  near   Rome,  and   so  many  discoveries  have   /.«.,„• /  w. 
been  made  there  of  late  years,  a  short  account  of  its  chief  features  must 
be  given.' 

The  Via  Flaminia  is  bordered  for  a  long  distance  on  the  left-hand  side  by  tufa  rocks 
of  a  reddish  hue,  whence  the  district  had  obtained  in  Livy's  time  the  name  of  Saxa 
Rubra.1    The  Crcmera,  now  the  Valca,  is  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the  Tiber 


1  These  halls  arc  figured  as  tombs  in  Pirancsi's 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  tav.  29,  51),  to. 

'  Vitrtiv.  iv.  5.  See  above,  page  93.  note.  Nibby, 
vol.  i'i.  p.  710. 

3  Nibby.quoting  Galletti's  Primiccrio,  p.  214,  thinks 


that  the  church  was  dedicated  to  S.  Andrea.  Anal, 
iii.  p.  711. 

•  See  Hcnzcn,  in  the  Hull.  ,l<ll  hist.  1863.  pp.72,  Nt ; 
Nibby,  Analisi,  vol,  iii.  p.  31. 

*  Livy,  ii.  49.  In  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31;  Tac.  Hist.  in.  79, 
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in  this  district,  and  beyond  it,  where  the  road  turns  to  the  left,  and,  leaving  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  ascend-;  the  hill  through  a  cutting,  are  the  stream  and  hamlet  of  Prima 
Porta.  On  the  right  of  the  road  here,  and  between  it  and  the  Tiber,  lie  the  ruins  of  a 
larye  villa,  the  various  terraces  of  which,  raised  one  above  the  other,  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  command  magnificent  views  of  the  Sabine  and  yEquian 
highlands. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  ruins  arc  the  remains  of  the  Villa  of  Livia, 
called  Ad  (lallinas,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  by  Suetonius  as  situated  at  the  ninth 
milestone  on  the  Via  Flaminia.1  The  style  of  construction  in  the  walls  which  remain 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The 
reticulated  work  has  that  peculiar  irregularity  about  it,  which  indicates  the  transition 
from  the  opus  incertum  to  the  more  regularly  formed  opus  icticulatum.  Nibby  had 
pointed  out  this  spot,  in  1837,  as  one  in  which  a  rich  harvest  might  be  reaped  from 
excavating;  but  it  was  not  till  1.S63  that  the  splendid  statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  the 
Braccio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican,  with  other  interesting  sculptures,  was  dug  up  here. 

At  the  same  time  some  rooms  were  excavated  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  under  the 
level  of  the  ancient  villa.  They  had  apparently  been  closed  at  a  very  early  time, 
and  filled  with  earth  in  order  to  erect  a  building  over  them.  The  largest  of  these 
was  obviously  intended  as  a  cool  retreat  during  the  summer  heats,  and  it  is  painted 
with  trees  and  birds  in  imitation  of  a  rustic  bower.  These  paintings  have  attracted 
great  attention,  as  being  some  of  the  most  ancient  now  in  existence,  and  also  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  beauty,  and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  they  have  preserved 
their  freshness  of  colour.  The  pavement  of  this  painted  room  was  of  marble,  which 
was  removed  when  the  earth  was  thrown  in  at  the  time  of  building  the  rooms  above. 
The  legend  about  this  villa  connects  it  with  the  death  of  Xero,  relating  that  the  laurcl- 
sith,rh*num  bushes  and  the  white  fowls,  for  which  the  villa  had  been  celebrated  since 
the  days  of  Livia,  withered  and  died  out  during  Nero's  last  days. 

.Another  villa,  that  of  Phaon,  between  the  Via  Nomentana  and  the  Via 
Salaria,  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  the  scene  of  the  last  hours  of  Nero's  life;  and 
the  site  of  this  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  as  the  two  ancient  bridges  by  which  the 
roads  crossed  the  Anio  have  not  been  moved,  and  we  know  from  Suetonius  that  the 
villa  was  near  the  fourth  milestone.2  Nibby  says  that  in  the  farm  called  the  Vignc 
Nuovc,  between  the  two  roads  at  the  above-mentioned  distance,  he  found  the  remains 
of  a  villa  built  of  brick  and  reticulated  work  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  that  in  one  part 
of  it  the  plan  of  a  cryptoporticus  can  be  traced.    A  cross  road  led  to  this  spot,  which 


it  is  mentioned  as  being  at  the  ninth  milestone, 
the  first  stage  on  the  road  to  the  north.  See  Itin. 
Hierosol.  p.  hi 2.  Wess.  It  was  an  important  strate- 
gical position,  and  therefore  a  favourite  place  of 
encampment  for  troops,  on  account  of  the  cross  road 
thence  which  joined  the  Via  Cassia.  See  Hist.  Aug. 
Sever,  chap,  vni.;  Aur.  Vict.  I>e  C.cs.  xl.  23.  Martial 
speaks  of  it  as  a  small  knot  of  house*  visible  from 
the  Janiculum  ;  Martial,  iv .  64 

'  Suet.  C.alb.  i.;  Clin.  xv.  136.   The  modern  name, 


Prima  1'orta,  is  derived  from  an  ornamental  arch, 
which  was  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Nihln  thinks  that  this  was  one  of  the 
arches  alluded  to  by  Claudian.  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  5:0: 
"Indc  salutato  libatis  Tibridc  lymphis  excipiunt 
arcus."  The  name  Ad  Callinas  was  derived  from  the 
legend  of  the  white  fowl,  with  a  laurel  branch  in  its 
nwjth,  having  been  dropped  here  into  the  hip  of  Livia 
by  an  eagle.  Suet.  loc.  cit. ;  Dion  Cass,  xbiii.  52. 
'«  Suet.  Nero,  47,  48,  49. 
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was  probably  even  in  Nero's  time  somewhat  lonely  and  suitable  to  the  purpose  of 
concealment  entertained  by  Nero  in  taking  refuge  there. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  equally  with  that  of  Tusculum,  was  thickly  studded 
with  the  country  villas  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  the  times  of  the  late 
Republic  and   the   Kmpire.     But  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the 
sites  of  any  one  of  them,  except  of  that  built  by  Hadrian  on  the  slope 
of  the  Tiburtinc  hills  two  miles  from  Tibur  itself.      The  buildings  and  j/J^txL 
pleasure-grounds  attached  to  this  villa   were  even  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  Albanum  Ca;sarum  or  the  Suburbanum  Com  modi,  descriptions  of  which  have 
been  already  given. 

The  Suburbanum  Hadriani  occupied  the  slopes  of  a  hill  of  volcanic  tufa,  which  may 
be  called  an  outlying  part  of  Monte  Affliano,  the  .F.fula  of  Horace,  extending  for  about 
three  miles  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  various  levels  afforded  by  the 
ground  have  been  formed  into  terraces  adapted  to  the  buildings  they  were  intended  to 
support,  by  means  of  substructions  which  in  some  places  are  of  vast  solidity  and  gigantic 
height.  "  From  these  terraces,"  says  Nibby,  "  the  views  are  most  varied  and  picturesque. 
On  one  side  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  pointed  heights  of  the  so-called  Monies 
Corniculani,  and  by  the  ridges  of  the  I'cschiatore,  the  Ripoli,  and  the  Affliano;  and 
on  the  other  the  eye  ranges  over  the  gently  undulating  expanse  of  the  ager  Romanus, 
from  which  rise  the  towers  of  the  Eternal  City,  while,  beyond,  the  long  streak  of  light 
reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  litruscan  and  Laurentinc  sea  seems  to  encircle  the 
whole  with  a  silvery  zone.  The  situation  of  the  villa  is  open  to  the  healthy  breezes 
of  the  west  wind,  but  is  sheltered  by  the  mountains  from  the  fury  of  the  north  wind, 
the  piercing  chills  of  the  north-east,  and  the  unwholesome  hot  summer  blasts  of 
the  south."1 

The  high  ground  on  which  the  villa  stands  rises  between  two  valleys,  which  may 
be  called  from  their  position  the  north  and  south  valleys.  They  run  down  into 
the  plain  through  which  the  Anio  cuts  its  bed.  The  northern  valley  has  been  artificially 
altered,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  picturesque  appearance,  by  cutting  the  sides 
so  as  to  form  perpendicular  cliffs  of  reddish  stone.  The  tints  of  these  rocks,  the 
soft  verdure  of  the  plants  and  trees  which  grow  luxuriantly  upon  them,  the  bright 
colours  of  the  wild  flowers  scattered  here  and  there,  and  the  lovely  hills  which 
rise  as  a  screen  behind  them,  give  this  valley  such  a  character  of  soothing  and 
enchanting  retirement  and  beauty,  that  it  has  been  universally  regarded  as  the  spot 
to  which  the  name  of  the  Vale  of  Tcmpe  was  given  by  the  emperor.  The  southern 
valley  is  less  deep  and  bold,  and  from  its  monotonous  and  severe  aspect  it  may 
perhaps  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  Hadrian  placed  his  imitation  of 
the  infernal  regions.- 


'  Sec  Nibby,  Analisi,  vol.  iii.  p.  647;  Ligorio,  l'ianta 
dclla  Villa  Tiburlina  di  Adriano  Cesare,  Roma,  1751  ; 
Kircher,  L.ilium,  Amsterdam,  i<">7i,  p.  145.  The 
best  plan  of  the  grounds  is  that  o!"  I'irancsi,  which 
has  been  followed  by  Nibby,  Dcscruionc  dclla  Villa 
Adriuiia,  1S27. 


1  Hist.  Aug.  Hadr.  26:  "Tiburtinam  villain  mire 
evedificavit,  ita  ut  in  ca  ct  provinciarum  ct  locoium 
celcberrims  nomina  inscriberct.  velut  Lyceum,  Aca- 
dcmiam,  1'rytaneum,  Canopum,  I'recdem,  Tempo 
vocaret.  et  ut  nihil  pra.termiltcrel  ctiam  Inferos 
r.nxj;. 
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The  brook  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  the  northern  valley  (Fosso  dell'  Acqua  l'errata) 
has  received  the  name  of  the  IVnenis  from  antiquarians;  and  that  in  the  southern  valley 
U  called  I'osso  di  Risicoti  by  the  modern  inhabitants.  These  streams  are  now  very 
scantily  supplied  with  water;  but  in  ancient  times,  when  the  villa  was  watered  by  a 
const. uit  flow  from  its  aqueducts,  they  must  have  been  of  considerable  volume.  The 
ruins,  now  overgrown  with  clumps  of  cypress  and  other  trees,  extend  for  a  space  of 
seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  known  as  Tivoli  Vecchio, 
from  a  vague  and  unfounded  idea  that  the  ancient  city  of  Tibur  stood  here.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  Coliseum  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  emperors  who 
planned  and  executed  it,  and  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  Tiburtinum  of 
Hadrian  gives  a  marvellous  picture  of  the  many-sided  genius  of  the  great  man  who 
was  at  once  the  ruler  of  the  whole  known  world,  and  had  travelled  throughout  his 
vast  domain  from  Hritain  to  the  Euphrates,  organizing  and  controlling  everywhere,  and 
at  the  same  time  showing  an  appreciation  of  and  value  for  literature,  philosophy,  and 
the  fine  arts,  which  was  generally  foreign  to  the  Roman  character.1  Hadrian  constructed 
in  his  v  illa  at  Tibur  a  panorama  of  all  the  sights  which  had  struck  him  most  on  his 
world-wide  travels,  in  order  that  he  might,  in  this  realm  of  enchantment,  when  no  longer 
able  to  travel,  have  the  thoughts  in  which  he  had  taken  such  pleasure  revived  for  his 
imagination  to  feed  upon."  Considering  the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  place,  which 
almost  resembles  a  town  in  its  vast  extent,  but  few  notices  of  it  are  found  among  the 
Roman  historians  and  biographers.  Dion  Cabins,  or  rather  his  epitomizer  Xiphilinus, 
docs  not  even  mention  it;  and  Sparti.nuis  and  Aurelius  Victor  pass  it  over  without  such 
special  remark  as  we  should  expect.  As,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  buildings  consisted 
of  the  familiar  therm.u,  stadia,  theatres,  and  gymnasium,  which  occurred  in  every  large 
Roman  villa,  they  were  perhaps  not  considered  to  be  worth  special  remark,  and  only  the 
peculiarities  of  the  place  were  recorded.  After  Hadrian's  return  to  Rome  at  the  end 
of  his  last  journey  to  the  F.ast,  in  135  A.U.,  he  resigned  the  cares  of  empire  to  Lucius 
.Klius  Yerus,  anil  retired  to  this  viila,  which  had  probably  been  built  during  his  absence, 
and  was  perhaps  begun  in  125,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  from  his  first  journey,  and 
finished  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  from  135  to  138.  ' 

This  opinion  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  villa  was  built  is  confirmed  by  the  stamps 
found  on  the  bricks,  which  range  from  the  year  123  to  the  year  137  ,\.r>.;4  and  that  the 
ruins  belong  to  Hadrian's  Villa  is  sufficiently  attested  by  universal  tradition  and  by  the 


1  Atir.  Vict.  F.pit.  xiv.:  Atheniensium  studia  mores- 
cjtie  liausi;.  pi>tiuis  ram  sennone  tiintum  sed  et  ceteris 
itis  q>litii>  c.itiemli,  ps.illendi,  medcridtqtie  sriontia, 
milieus,  ceome'ra,  pictor,  tictorque  ox  a-rc  vol  mar- 
Dioio  proximo  l'olyclctos  ot  luipbranoras.  Mcmor 
supra  qu.im  cuiquam  credibile  ost,  loons,  ne^otia, 
indites  absentes  quoqtic  nominibus  tcemscre.  1m- 
nn  ti s  1  laboris  quippo  qui  provincias  omnos  passibus 
tin  timiorit.  Ad  specimen  legionum  milil.iriiiin.l'abrus, 
por|KMHtioiil.itorcs,  arcliito  tos,  ^cruisquc  eiincttim 
cx^micrulorum  mixnium  sou  dei  orandorum  in  co- 
hort-, s  contunavorat.  \'.irius,  multiplex,  multiformis." 


Tortuliian  calls  Hadrian  'Turiositatiim  omnium  ex- 
ploratory' ApoL  5.  "Orlxm  Romanum  eircumiit;  ' 
Lutrrtp.  viii.  7.  "  I'crajrratis  sane  omnibus  orbis 
partibus:"  Hist.  Auj;.  Hadr.  23. 

"  !-ce  Cre^orovms,  (icschiohto  des  Rom.  Kaisers, 
Hadrian;  Krinigsherg,  1H51,  p.  212. 

3  Hist.  Aur.  Hadr.  23,  26  ;  Aur.  Vict.  I>c  fits,  xiv., 
"  Deindc.  uti  solot,  tranquillis  rebus  remission  rus 
pioprium  Tibur  secossii.  pcrmissa  I'rbc  l.ucio  /Klto 
Ccsari.  Ipso,  uti  boatis  locuplotibus  nios,  palatia 
exMrmre,  curare  epulas,  si^na,  tabulas  pictas." 

*  Nibby,  Analist,  lii.  p.  051. 
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discovery  of  numerous  statues  of  Antinous  and  other  works  of  art  unquestionably 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

The  ruins  contain  specimens  of  almost  every  kind  of  construction.  The  most  ancient 
part  is  a  wall  of  opus  incertum,  composed  of  small  polygonal  fragments  of  tufa,  which 
stands  near  the  Casino  Fede.  This  wall  is  probably  a  remnant  of  some  older  villa 
rustica  or  farmhouse  which  occupied  the  site  before  Hadrian's  time,  and  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  gens  ,Klia.  It  apparently  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  MX. 
The  most  frequently  occurring  masonry  is  opus  rcticulatum,  with  squares  of  tawny- 
coloured  tufa  quarried  in  the  valley  adjoining,  and  bonded  at  the  corners  with  blocks 
of  the  same  rock,  or  with  red  bricks.  In  those  parts  of  the  buildings  which  require 
great  durability,  from  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  brickwork  is  used  through- 
out. The  Greek  Theatre  and  parts  of  the  Academy  are  built  of  small  squared  blocks 
of  tufa,  or  in  some  cases  of  irregular  fragments  of  tufa  resembling  the  later  opera 
Saracenesca.  These  are  sometimes  strengthened  with  bands  of  reticulated  work.  In 
most  cases  the  outer  covering  of  the  walls  has  been  removed,  especially  where  it  con- 
sisted of  marble  slabs.  Some  of  the  stucco  ornaments  are  still  very  beautiful  and 
well  preserved. 

Kach  part  of  the  buildings  is  complete  in  itself,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  on  any  general  plan;  and  now  that  the  roads  which  conducted  from  one  part 
to  another  have  disappeared,  they  present  a  confused  mass  which  requires  some  careful 
attention  to  unravel.  I  have  followed  Xibby  throughout  in  this  description  of  the 
Villa  of  Hadrian,  but  have  been  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  a  very  general  and  cur- 
sor)' account  of  each  main  feature.  To  notice  every  detail  would  be  far  beyond  the 
compass  of  this  book.  In  I.igorio's  plan  354  different  parts  of  the  villa  are  marked 
and  separately  described,  and  he  spent  a  year  in  the  investigation  of  the  ruins. 

Spartianus,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  gives  us  the  names  of  the  Lyceum,  the 
Academy,  the  I'rytaneum,  the  Canopus,  the  1'u.cilc,  the  Tempo,  and  the  Infcri,  as  the 
parts  of  the  villa  made  by  Hadrian  in  imitation  of  their  foreign  originals.  To  these 
Ligorio  has  added  the  name  Cynosarges,  found  upon  a  brick  stamp.  The  sites  of  the 
Canopus,  the  Pa?cilc,  the  Academy,  Tempo,  and  the  Inferi  may  be  said  to  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty;  but  those  of  the  Lyceum  and  I'rytaneum  have  not  been  discovered. 

The  other  names  given  by  antiquaries  to  the  different  buildings  are  generally 
founded  upon  some  definite  evidence  drawn  from  their  shape  and  situation,  and  are 
probably,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  applicable.  They  are  the  Theatres,  the  Palaestra, 
the  Nymphaum,  the  Library,  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  Hospitals,  the  Stadium,  the  Camp, 
and  the  Therma.-. 

Proceeding  from  north  to  south,  the  ruins  may  be  divided,  for  the  convenience  of 
description,  into  twelve  grand  groups  :—{a)  The  Palx-stra.  including  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Theatres,  and  the  Xymplueum ;  (6)  the  Poodle ;  (<)  the  Guards'  Barracks ;  (</)  the 
Library;  (e)  the  Imperial  Palace;  {/)  the  Stadium ;  (.;'..  the  Thcrma: ;  ('//)  the  Canopus ; 
(/')  the  Academy,  including  the  third  Theatre  or  Odeum;  (*j  the  Inferi;  (/)  the 
Lyceum  ;    [m\  the  I'rytaneum.1     In  giving  those  general  divisions,   some  attempt  is 


1  N,bby,  Anahs.,  iii.  p  65.,. 
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made  to  represent  the  parts  of  the  villa  as  they  were  in  Hadrian's  time.  The  groups 
are  in  such  different  states  of  preservation,  some  being  entirely  destroyed  and  the 
ground-plan  barely  traceable,  while  others  are  almost  entire,  that  their  real  relative 
importance  is  completely  obscured.  The  modern  alleys  and  walks  also  create  much 
confusion,  and  render  the  recognition  of  the  ancient  arrangement  much  more  difficult. 

The  ancient  grand  entrance  gateway  to  the  grounds  was  at  the  north-western 
end  of  the  ruins,  on  the  old  road  towards  Tibur,  about  a  quarter  i  .  i  mile 
beyond  the  I'onte  Lucano.  It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  two  large 
pedestals  of  white  marble,  between  which  the  carriage  road  passed,  and  which  were 
pierced  with  arched  passages  for  the  footways  on  each  side.  One  of  these  is  still  traceable 
in  the  Vigna  Gentili,  and  has  the  remains  of  a  bas-relief  upon  it,  while  the  other  lias 
been  destroyed,  and  its  corresponding  bas-relief  placed  in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome.1 

The  modern  entrance  to  the  ruins  is  at  the  gate  of  the  Villa  Braschi,  and  leads  through 
an  avenue  of  cypress-trees  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  ancient  road  of  approach. 
The  avenue  runs  across  a  space  which  was  formerly  a  large  quadrilateral  court,  350  feet 
by  250,  surrounded  with  porticoes  attached  to  the  theatre,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  end  of  the  avenue.  The  ancient  road  from  the  Pontc  Lucano  entered  this  court 
jwh.  ,v<  at  tne  northern  angle.  The  porticoes  have  now  nearly  disappeared,  but 
Crc-k  part  of  them  remained  in  l.igorio's  time.  They  served  the  same  purposes  as 
the  great  colonnades  behind  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Balbus  at  Rome.5 
The  theatre  is  an  oval  building,  sunk  in  the  slope  of  the  rising  ground,  the  southern  side 
containing  the  scats  for  spectators,  and  the  northern  being  occupied  by  the  orchestra  and 
scena.  which  has  a  stage  in  the  form  of  a  long  and  narrow  parallelogram!  The  plan  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  description  by  Vitruvius  of  a  Greek  theatre,  and  has  therefore  been 
called  the  Greek  Theatre  by  antiquaries/1  Fragments  of  the  travertine  substructure  of 
the  sccna  still  remain. 

At  some  distance  from  this  theatre,  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
/  ^  ^  ^  stream  which  runs  along  the  Valley  of  Tcnipe,  is  the  Latin  Theatre,  so 
called  because  its  stage  is  much  broader  than  that  of  the  theatre  just 
described.  Externally,  it  was  surrounded  with  arched  porticoes,  decorated,  like  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome,  with  half-columns.  There  were,  probably,  two  tiers  of  these 
arches,  corresponding  to  the  two  pnecinctioncs  of  the  cavea.  At  the  sides  of  the  scena 
there  were  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  actors  and  for  the  machinery  ;  and  behind  the  scena 
arc  three  rooms,  probably  corresponding  to  the  three  doors  in  the  proscenium.  The 
spectators'  seats  are  turned  towards  the  south,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Vitruvius.1 

Between  the  two  theatres  there  is  a  natural  rise  in  the  ground,  which  has  been 
further  heightened  by  the  rubbish  heaped  upon  the  spot    The  ruins  here 
occupy  a  space  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  the  largest  side  of  which  lies 
towards  the  north-west,  and  the  shortest  towards  the  south-west.    They  arc  now  covered 
with  modern  buildings  belonging  to  the  Villa  Braschi.    The  northern  angle  of  these  ruins 

1  This  gateway  has  been  imitated  by  the  architect  1  See  chap,  xiii.  pp.  313,  3tg  ;  Yitruv.  v.  9. 

of  the  gateway  at  the  old  Villa  Borgliese.    It  is  erro-  *  Vitmv,  v.  7.     The  Greeks  had  the  orchestra 

ncously  called  a  tomb  by  I'irancM  and  Ligorio.    See  w  ider,  and  the  actual  stage  much  narrower,  than  the 

Piiantji,  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  ii.  tav.  39.  Latins.                                    «  Vitruv.  v.  3. 
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->;:o\vs  the  remains  of  a  quadrilateral  area,  surrounded  by  a  cryptoporticus  ;  and  at  tlie 
eastern  angle,  there  is  another  smaller  court  surrounded  with  a  porlieo,  which  has  a 
double  row  of  columns  on  the  south-west  side.  This  court  is  called  the  l'alastra  by 
I.igorio  and  l'iraiu  -i,  ami  it  is  supposed  by  them  that  tin:  double  portico  was  intended 
to  be  used  in  bad  weather,  when  the  athletes  couitl  not  take  their  exercise  in  the 
unsheltered  part  of  the  court.1  It  lias  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  north-west  side,  intended, 
perhaps,  fur  anointing-rooms  (elaothesiaj,  dust- rooms  conisteria  I,  or  fives-courts  fcorycea).1' 
<  >n  the  southern  side  there  is  a  spacious  exedra,  with  niches  for  statues;  and  attached 
to  it  are  two  large  halls,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  small  recesses  at  the  sides, 
still  retaining  >  >me  marks  of  their  ancient  decorations  in  stucco  and  paint.  The  western 
angle  of  these  ruins  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  xy>tus,  or  covered  pal.estra, 
a  cloistered  court  with  a  small  square  opening  in  the  centre. 

The  ruins  of  the  Xymphamm  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  l'al.cstra,  and  are  connected 
with  it  by  some  chamber?,  in  which  the  stucco  ornaments  are  still  well  preserved, 
and  show  what  elegance  of  design  and  workmanship  was  bestowed  e\en  on  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  villa.  The  carved  basin  of  the  nymphaum  can  be  traced,  though 
it  is  now  overgrown  with  trees,  and  some  of  the  niches  still  covered  with  stucco  work- 
remain.  The  western  side  of  some  of  the  adjacent  rooms,  now  used  as  a  granary,  is 
ornamented  with  niches,  and  Nibhy  thinks  that  this,  which  was  the  back  of  the 
nymph.c um.  was  arranged  so  as  to  present  a  fountain  supplied  from  the  main  pipe  of  the 
aqueduct.  A  similar  arrangement,  he  says,  may  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  nympha-um 
at  Ampi.dioue. 

The  l'o-i  ile  lies  to  the  south  of  the  nv  mph.eum.  Between  them  is  a  reservoir  and  the 
remains  of  .1  fountain  belonging  to  some  building  now  entire] v  dest  roved.  The 
Athenian  l'o.cile.  of  which  this  is  suppo-c-d  to  be  an  imitation,  was  a  portico 
near  the  Forum,  the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  .with  the  paintings  of  l'olygnotus 
and  Mtcon.  From  the  description  given  of  it  by  l'ausanias.  the  Athenian  building 
appears  to  have  been  a  portico  with  three  sides  at  least,  on  one  of  which  the  battle  of 
< Knue  was  represented  ;  on  tiie  second  and  largest,  the  war  of  Theseus  against  the 
Amazons,  and  the  council  of  the  Greek  chiefs  after  the  capture  of  Troy;  and  on  tin- 
third,  tin:  battle  of  Marathon.'  It  thus  appears  that  one  of  the  sides  was  much  larger 
than  the  other,  ami  this  is  the  case  with  the  ruin  in  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  which  lias  three 
sides,  that  on  the  north  being  640  feet  in  length,  ami  the  others  on  the  east  and  west 
each  240  feet  in  length.  In  Ligorio's  time  (1550)  a  part  of  the  porticoes,  which  were 
of  brick,  stiil  remained,  and  some  of  the  paintings  corresponding  to  the  Athenian 
model.  It  is  not  certain  whether  a  similar  wall  and  portico  occupied  the  southern 
side.  The  wall  on  the  northern  side,  which  is  the  longest,  still  remains  entire.  It  hail 
a  portico  on  the  exterior,  which  terminated  in  two  circular  buildings,  and  in  the  centre- 
was  the  principal  entrance  to  the  l'o  cilc.  The  present  entrance  is  modern.  Both  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  are  slightly  curved.     The  former  contains  an  exedra  in  the 


1  Several  statue*  of  athlete*,  the  eolos.;,|  bus!  <•( 
I  sis,  now  in  the  Muwn  C'hiaromonti.  .u.d  .1  st.mie  ol 
Ceres  were  foiniri  here     Nililn.  y.  <V«>. 


■  See  Vitruv  v.  1 1. 

J  I'lin.  N.  H.  xxxv.  9.  59  ;  I'aus.  Att,  i.  1; 
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centre,  connected  with  the  buildings  behind.  In  the  centre  was  an  open  reservoir  for 
water,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  buildings  surrounding  it.  On  the  western 
and  southern  sides  the  area  <>f  the  decile  is  supported  by  substructions  of 
masoniv.  against  which  are  built  a  number  of  soldiers'  rooms,  commonly  called  the 
Cento  Camarellc.  At  the  corner,  towards  the  south-west,  is  a  public  latrina,  the  tubes 
of  which  are  sti!!  in  good  preservation. 

Attached  to  the  north-e  astern  corner  of  the  IVeeile  is  a  fine  building,  in 
the  form  of  an  exedra.  with  a  semicircular  niche  turned  towards  the  north, 
x-'UiSt.)  tin  ft-  which,  from  the  connexion  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  with  the  Stoa  lVecile  at 
Athens,  has  been  called  the  Temple,  or  Di.tta,  or  Schola  Stoicorum.     It  was 
possibly  a  hall  for  conversation  an<l  discus-ion. 

Opening  from  this  Schola  towards  the  north-cast  is  a  building  in  the  form  of  two 
concentric  circles.   Between  the  two  circular  parts  there  was  an  euripus  filled 
with  water.     This  edifice  was  probably  a  swimming-bath.    It  appears  to  have 
been  very  highly  ornamented  with  precious  marbles  and  sculptures,  most  of  which  were 
taken  to  Rome  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  I'arnesc,  and  others  to  Tivoli  by  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Kstc.    The  ruin  common*.}-  goes  by  the  name  of  Theatrum  Maritimum.   A  little  further 
to  the  north-east  is  a  quadrilateral  court,  200  feet  wide,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  portico 
with  Corinthian  columns.    On  the  north-west  side  of  this  court  are  the  build- 
'■'  "»/'<•••'»      ings  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Library,  and  called  the  Greek  and  Latin 
'      Libraries.    They  consist  of  a  large  number  of  rooms,  more  or  less  preserved, 
which  may  have  been  anterooms  and  chambers  for  the  attendants  and 
librarians.    In  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  court  is  a  well-preserved  nymphamm, 
and  on  the  north-east  a  long  corridor  with  windows  towards   the  south,  possibly  a 
Heliocaminus,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  place  so  called  by  Pliny  at  his 
"•  "  "  Laurentinc  Villa.    The  ruins  to  the  north-east  of  these,  towards  the  Valley 

of  Tetnpc,  are  thought  by  Nibby  to  be  the  remains  of  a  suite  of  rooms  belonging  to  one 
wing  of  the  Imperial  palace  ;  but  their  plan  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Imperial  apartments  were  further  to  the.  south-east,  and  were 
grouped  round  three  large  peristylia  of  dazzling  magnificence.    The  most 
'  '  "  splendid  of  these,  which  afforded  spoil  for  generations  of  plunderers,  is 

called  by  Piranesi,  from  the  richness  of  its  decorative  work,  the  Piazza 
d'Oro.  Round  the  peristylia  were  numberless  suites  of  rooms  and  several  large  exedra?, 
a  basilica,  and  a  great  hall  called  Kco  Corintio,  supported  on  vast  granite  columns,  and 
cased  with  slabs  of  the  choicest  marbles. 

The  Stadium  lies  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Pcccilc,  and 
the  semicircular  end  is  towards  the  south.    Between  the  swimming-bath  and 
the  northern  or  square  end  of  the  Stadium  are  some  bath-rooms  for  the  use 
of  the  athletes,  and  on  the  west  side  stands  a  temple  surrounded  by  a  sacred  enclosure 
formed  by  two  vast  semicircular  walls  ornamented  with  niches.     On  the  eastern  side 
are  further  suites  of  rooms,  and  a  magnificent  quadrilateral  cryptoporticus. 

The  Therm.x'  stand  between  the  Stadium  and  the  Canopus.  Numerous 
pipes  and  conduits  for  water,  and  also  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  buildings,  show  that  they  have  been  rightly  placed  here.    There  seem  to  have  been  two 
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distinct  sets  of  bath-rooms,  which  arc  generally  called  the  "  termc  virili  "  and  the  "tcrmc 
muliebri  "  by  the  Italian  antiquaries.  The  northern  group  of  buildings  is  connected  with  the 
curved  end  of  : he  Stadium,  ami  contains  the  usual  number  of  halls,  and  an  elliptical 
Laconicum.  The  Laconicum  of  the  southern  wing  is  circular  and  is  connected  with  a  grand 
centra!  hall,  similar  to  that  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome. 

The  place  called  Canopus  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Therm.-r.  and  close  to  a  mass  of 
buildings  now  utterly  destroyed,  but  in  Piranesi's  time  recognized  as  the 
vestibule  of  the  villa.  The  Canopus  itself  consists  of  an  oblong  pool  of 
water  or  euripus  excavated  in  the  tufa,  with  a  row  of  buildings  on  the  west  side,  and  a 
magnificent  nymphamm  at  the  southern  end,  containing  a  great  number  of  niches  for 
statuary,  and  holes  for  jets  of  water.  At  the  back  of  the  nymphx'imi  is  a  hall  called 
the  Sacrarium.  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  statue  of  Serapis  stood.  A  passage 
of  Strabo  explains  the  idea  which  Hadrian  had  in  forming  this  canal  and  nympha-um. 
Strabo  says  that  at  the  grand  festival  of  Serapis,  whose  temple  and  oracle  were  at  Canopus, 
120  stadia  from  Alexandria,  immense  crowds  of  men  and  women  go  down  to  Canopus 
from  Alexandria  by  boats  along  the  canal,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  pleasant  houses  of 
entertainment,  where  the  worshippers  stop  on  their  way  to  feast  and  dance.1  The  long, 
broad  pool  was  intended  to  represent  the  Canopic  canal,  and  the  rooms  ranged  along 
the  side  the  h"H-;es  of  refreshment.  The  confirmation  of  this  is  derived  from  the 
character  of  the  statues  found  here,  almost  all  being  those  of  Lgyptian  deities. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Canopus  rise  the  immense    substructions,    1755   feet  in 
length,  which  supported  the  highest  terrace  on  this  side  of  the  villa.  They 
extend  as  far  as  the  square  tower  called  Kocca  Bruna  in  Ligorio's  plan. 
This  terrace  and  hill  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  imitation  of  the  Athenian  Academy 
mentioned  by  Spartianus.    There  was  also  a  Gymnasium  here,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
to  be  seen   in  a  vineyard  at   the  southern  end  of  the   hill,   consisting   of  a  large 
pcristylium,  a  circular  temple,  and  a  spacious  exedra.     Beyond  these  there  was  a  large 
square  block  of  buildings,  supposed  by  Nibby  to  have  been  used  for  the  students  and 
masters  of  the  school  or  art  maintained  by  Hadrian  ;  and  beyond  this  again 
was  a  spacious  Odeum  or  theatre  for  musical  performances.    The  cavca  of 
this    is    now  converted  into  a  vineyard,  but   the  prescenium  is  still  well  presence!. 
There  were,  as  in  the  Odeum  of  Catania,  two  prxcinctioiKs,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
central  cuneus  was  a  round  temple  dedicated  to  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Odeum, 
just  as  in  the  Theatre  of  Fompey  the  chapel  of  Victoria  stood  above  the  cavca. 

Close  to  this  Odeum  are   some  vast  subterranean  passages,  supposed  to  be  the 
Inferi  which  Spartianus  mentions.-    The  depth  at  which  these  lie  is  only  f 
fourteen  feet ;  but  they  occupy  a  trapezoidal  area,  the  longest  side  of  which 
is  about  1050  feet,  and  the  shortest  200  feet.    Most  of  these  corridors  are  excavated  like 
catacombs  in  the  natural  rock.     A  brick  stamped  with  the  name  Cynosargcs 
is  said  to  have  been  found  near  the  aqueduct  which  runs  to  the  south  of  the  C'™^'„"' 
Inferi,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  any  building  of  that  name  having  />,j'y.i«.-ww 
stood  in  Hadrian's  Villa.    There  are  two  other  names  found  in  Spartianus, 
the  Lyceum  and  the  Prytaneum.     Pirancsi  identifies  the  Lyceum  with  a  ruined  portico 
'  Strabo.  xvii.  p.  Sol.  3  Hist.  Aug.  Tyr.  trig.  30. 
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at  a  little  <list.ui.  t>  the  s...ith  of  the  lnferi.  and  tin:  Piyt.r.i -urn  vtith  some  more 
extensive  ruins  nearly  a  mile  further  to  the  south-east  Nibby.  however,  rejects  the  idea 
that  these  last  were  ever  embraced  within  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it 
terminate  1  neir  the  mineral  spring  cdled  the  Acqna  Fcrrata.     Not  far  from  the  Villa 

of  Hadrian  was  the  estate  granted  hv   Aurelian  to  Zcnobia,  where  she 

passed  the  latter  part  of  her  life  as  a  naturalized  Roman  matron.  The 
exact  site  is.  however,  quite  unknown,  ami  the  attempts  of  Del  Re  and  Vol  pi  to  determine 
it  are  u!V  ,  i  nij.x-' i.nv-  1 

The  other  villas-  which  are  mentioned  in  classical  writers  as  being  in  the  environs  of 
Tibur  are  those  of  Vans,  the  friend  of  Horace;  Catullus,  the  poet  ;  Vopiseus.  a  friend  of 
Statins;  Cetronius;  and  Martial."  The  names  of  many  other  celebrated  Romans  have  been 
distribute;!  at  will  by  the  local  ciceroni  am  >ng  the  numerous  ruins  which  cover  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  to  prove  that  M.ecenas,  Syphax,  Ventidius 
Hassus.  .»r  the  rest  of  th       enumerated  by  Kireher.  ever  had  villas  at  or  near  Tibur. 

The  ruins  of  a  considerable  villa  lie  near  the  Porta  S.  Croce  of  Tivoli.  in  the  estate 

called  Careiano  from  the  mediaeval  name  of  the  Fundus  Cassiamis,  which  is 
Vtlfa. 'tCiti- int.  given  in  a  list  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  cathedral  at  Tivoli  as  the  site 

of  a  Villa  of  Cains  Cassias. 1  Part  of  these  ruins  consist  of  a  very  ancient 
structure  of  polygonal  work  ;  but  the  rest  is  pronounced  by  Nibby  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  later  Republic.  The  casino  of  the  Collcgio  Greco  is  now  built  on  the  .spi)t  ;  but  the  plan 
ol  the  ancient  villa  can  be  so  far  traced  as  to  show  that  it  had  several  terraces,  ami  looked 
towards  the  south-west.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  still  eighteen  large  apartments 
existing,  surrounded  w  tli  a  portico  of  Dune  columns.  ;:nd  also  some  temples,  a  theatre. 
s  .iuj  fountains,  and  fish-ponds.  The  opus  reticulatum  of  these  ruins  has  a  peculiar 
alternate  arrangement  of  coloured  tufa  in  its  squares.  An  immense  number  of  w  orks  of 
art  were  dag  up  here,  and  the  nearly  complete  destruction  cf  what  stiil  remained  of  the 
villa  in  the  sixteen' h  century  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  its  'living  been  found  to  be  so 
rich  a  mine  of  ancient  sculptures. 

Nibby  thinks  that  the  ruins  commonly  called  the  Villa  of  Horace,  and  situated 
at  the  hermitage  of  S.  Antonio  under  .Monte  Catillo,  are  too  extensive  to  have  belonged 

to  Horace,  and  that  thev  mav  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Villa  of  Sallust. 
;v.'»  tfStttmt.      ....  .  '        '  ,  .         t      -  ii     •  .. 

which  is  mentioned  by  the  aulh-r  of  the  oration  "In  Sallustium  '  attri- 
buted to  Cicero 

The  Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  an  hardly  be  passed  over,  though  it  is  not  strictly  included 
within  our  limits.     There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  poet  ever  had  a 
//,„.,,.  villa  at  Tibur  besides  his  Sabine  farm;  indeed  his  own  words,  "satis  beatu.s 
unicis  Sabinis."  see.ni  expressly  to  imply  the  contrary.'''    Tin-  estate  he  had 

'  Kireher,  Latiutn.  |>.  156.  '  Nibby,  Analisi,  torn  i.  p.  397  :  hi.  p.  22b. 

1  See  above,  p.  VM-    Syphax  diet)  at  Tibur  (Livy,  1 1>:<1.  hi.  _•*>  :  I  Scud.  LV.  !n  .-sail.  cap.  vii. 

wv  45):  hut  this  is  no  reason  uli>  lie  should  have  •  Hor.  Od.  ii.  1  S,  14,     The  words  '  sen  1111  In  Tihur 

possessed  a  villa  there,  as  Kireher  assume-.    The  siipinum"  do  nol  necessarily  imply  that  he  had  a 

Kubcllii  had  an  esl.itc  near  Tihur  ;  Tac.  Ann.  .\iv.  house  of  his      n  :it  Tibur.  a-iy  more  than  at  Pnencsle 

or  IS.ua.     Nor  .lo  the  other  p.,ss;ij;es  Od.  ii.  6.  ;. 

"  Hor.  l  .irm.  1.  |X.  1  :  CatuK.  Coin         ;  Stat.  "Tibur  Mt  iv.ilii  -dies  titiuam  seneciiv."  jv.  u. 

Sylv.  i.  3  :  bo  Sat.  xiv.  K7  ;  Mart.  iv.  So.  "circa  neiiuis  uvidique  Tibum  ripas,"  Kp.  L  7,  a;. 
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was  usually  Called  a  Sabinum,  nut  a  Tiburtinum,  and  must  therefore  be  looked  for 
at  smile  distance  from  Tibur.  Horace  mentions  two  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  V'aria 
and  Mandela,  the  sites  of  which  can  be  exactly  determined.'  The  Tabula  Peiitingeriana 
places  Varia  on  the  Via  Valeria,  eight  miles  beyond  Tibur ;  and  precisely  at  this  distance- 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town  now  covered  by  the  modern  village  of  Vico  V'aro.  Hut 
the  position  of  Mandela  is  more  important  for  ascertaining  the  site  of  Horace's  Villa, 
because,  if  we  can  fix  upon  it,  we  then  can  discover  to  which  of  the  mountain  streams  which 


\  MM  \.iltn  ami  I  I  <  Kl  I II  In. 


flow  into  the  Anio  the  name  Digentia  belonged.  An  inscription  dug  up  in  1757  near  the 
Church  of  S.  Cosimato,  on  the  Via  Valeria,  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Bardella,  shows 
that  an  estate  in  the  modern  district  formed  by  the  union  of  Cantalupo  and  Bardella  was 
called,  in  the  later  Imperial  times  or  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Massa  Mandclana.*  From  thi< 


"  milii  vacuum  Tibur  placet,"  Ep.  i.  8,  12,  "RoiLe. 

Tibur  ■man,"  counterbalance  the  evidence  of  tin- 
passage  quoted  in  the  text.  Suet.  Vit.  Hor.  give*  both 
the  names  Sabinum  and  Tiburtinum  in  H<  it.  ice'l  estate, 
'  Ep.  i.  14,3:  "  Ouinquc  bonos  snlitum  agellumi 
Variant  dimittere  patres."  Ep.  i.  IS.  10;  :  "Celidus 
Digentia  rivus  <|tiem  Mandela  Dibit  rufteut  frigorc 
pagus." 


•The  inscription  is  given  thus  by  .\ibln, 
Anal.  i.  21)5  :  "\'al.  Maxima  M  iter  domni  predia  Val. 
dulcissima  tilia  que  vixit  annis  ttXXVi  men.  ii.  d.  xii 
iu  prcdu's  suis  DUUMC  Mandelane  Sepretorutn  Hei- 
cules  SjHCSqe  pace."  Orelli,  Inscr.  104.  compares  with 
the  expression  itomui  ftrtfJiit.  i.  e.  domimt  pnr,iii,  the 
compoanils  tiomnilnniiii  and  ifomini-i/iir.  given  in 
Marini,  Atti.  ii  p.  'U4- 
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it  is  plain  that  the  Digcntia  was  the  torrent  now  called  Maricella,  which  joins  the  Anio 
between  Cantalupo-Bardella  and  \'ico  Varo,  descending  from  near  I.icen/.a,  a  small  village 
about  six  miles  from  Vico  Varo.  As  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  Villa  of  Horace  itself  stood  in 
the  valley  of  the  Digetitia  we  cannot  be  quite  certain:  the  ruins  usually  pointed  out  arc  on  a 
little  knell  opposite  to  the  village  of  Lieenza,  and  on  tin:  other  side  of  the  stream.  These 
are  possibly  situated  on  the  same  spot  as  the  villa,  if  they  do  not  date  so  far  l  ack  as  the 
lifetime  of  the  poet  himself.  They  consist  only  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  and  of  two  capitals 
and  two  fragments  of  Doric  columns  lying  among  the  bushes.  The  pavement  has  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  planting  of  a  vineyard,  and  can  only  be  seen  on  removing  the  earth 
which  covers  it.  The  groundwork  is  white,  with  a  border  of  animals  in  black.1  '•  These 
are  the  sole  traces  now  visible  (1842);  but  some  fifty  years  ago  the  mosaic  floors  of  six 
chambers  were  brought  to  light,  but  were  covered  again  with  earth,  as  nothing  was  found 
to  tempt  further  excavation.  The  farm  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  which  sinks  with 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  stream,  leaving  a  level  intervening  strip  now  yellow  with  the  harvest. 
In  this  may  be  recognised  the  '  pratum  apricum  '  of  which  Horace  speaks  as  liable  to  inunda- 
tion. The  'aprica  rura '  were  probably  then,  as  now,  sown  w  ith  corn — 'segetis  certa  fides 
mea:.'  Here  it  must  have  been  that  the  poet  was  wont  to  repair  after  his  meal  to  take  his 
siesta—'  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba  ;'  and  here  his  personal  efforts  perhaps  to  dam  out  the 
stream  provoked  his  neighbours  to  a  smile — '  rident  vicini  glebas  ct  saxa  moventem.'"; 
The  place  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  liills  ("  continui  colics  "),  except  where  the  main  valley  of 
the  Digentia  separates  them  ('*  ni  dissocientur  opaca  valle"),  running  nearly  due  north  and 
south  ;  so  that,  facing  down  the  valley  towards  the  south,  the  sun.  before  mid-day,  rests  on 
the  right-hand  slopes,  and  in  the  afternoon  on  the  left-hand  ("  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus 
aspiciat  Sol,  hevum  discedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet").3 

The  or  her  spots  mentioned  by  Horace  near  his  farm  are  the  Fan  urn  Vacuna-,  the 
slopes  of  I'stica,  and  the  mountain  of  Lucretilis.'  The  first  of  these  has  been  placed 
by  the  Italian  topographers  at  Rocca  Giovane,  a  village  perched  on  a  hill  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley,  about  two  miles  above  Cantalupo-Bardella.  The  evidence  for  this 
identification  is  an  inscription  found  at  Rocca  Giovane  stating  that  Vespasian  repaired 
the  .Files  Victoria:  there.  The  scholiast  Aero,  quoting  a  lost  work  of  Varro  on  religious 
worship,  states  that  Victoria  was  identical  w  iih  the  Sabine  deity  Vacuna,  and  the  inscription 
has  therefore  been  assumed  to  have  referred  to  the  "fanum  put  re  Vacuna:"  of  Horace. 
Hence  an  objection  has  been  raised  by  Cav.  Noel  des  Vergers  to  the  supposed  site  of  the 
villa,  since  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  behind  Rocca  Giovane.  Dr.  Hcnzcn  and 
Cav.  Rosa  endorse  this  opinion,  adding  that  there  is  no  fountain  near  the  site  at  Liccnza, 
and  that  it  is  not  high  enough  among  the  hills  to  anwer  to  Horace's  description.  They 
would  therefore  place  the  villa  at  Colle  del  I'oetello,  behind  Rocca  Giovane,  where  there 
is  a  terraced  platform  among  the  hills,  evidently  once  occupied  by  a  villa,  and  containing 
scattered  remains  of  brickwork.  This  spot  is  sheltered  on  the  cast  by  Monte  della  Costa, 
and  on  the  south  by  Monte  del  Corynaleto,  which  Rosa  thinks  is  the  Lucretilis  of  Horace. 

1  Grll.  Topnpr.  p.  46;.  see  also  Oil.  iii.  16,  30  ;  Ep.  i.  14,  35,  39. 

*  Dennis  in  Milman's  Horace,  p.  101.    "  Pratum        1  Ep.  i.  16,  1  16. 
apricum,"  Ep.  i.  14,  30;  "Aprica  rura,"  Od.  iii.  18,  2:        4  Ep.  i.  10,  49;  Od.  i.  17,1,11. 
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A  copious  spring  rises  near  the  spot,  and  flows  down  to  the  Digentian  torrent  below ; 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  torrent  takes  the  name  of  Liccnza  after  receiving  the 
water  of  this  brook  ("fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus"  ).1 

It  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  old  opinion,  that  the  words  "  post  fauum  dictauam  "  have 
been  generally  understood  to  mean,  that  Horace  composed  his  letter  at  some  other  place 
than  his  villa,  as  he  strolled  over  the  hills  and  jotted  down  his  thoughts  on  his  tablets ;  and 
that  the  spring  of  which  he  speaks  was  not  necessarily  close  to  his  house,  but  only  within 
the  precincts  of  his  estate.  I  cannot,  therefore,  feel  any  more  confidence  in  this  new  deter- 
mination of  the  site  than  in  the  old  one.  Both  appear  possible,  but  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  in  favour  of  either. 

The  "  Ustica  Cubans"  of  the  poet  is  commonly,  with  some  probability,  supposed  to  be 
I.a  Rustica,  which  lies  on  the  hill  close  to  Licenza,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley. 

I.ucrttilis  is  probably  a  name  applied  to  the  whole  range  of  hills  connected  with 
Monte  Gennaro.  Cav.  Rosa,  however,  in  the  article  above  quoted,  places  it  at  Monte  del 
Corynaleio,  just  above  Rocca  Giovane.  The  name  of  Fons  Batulusix-  has  been  given 
to  most  of  the  springs  in  this  valley  by  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Horace,  but  it  is  quite 
uncertain  whether  the  Fons  Bandusia?  was  in  Apulia1  or  in  the  Sabine  territory. 

The  era  of  road-construction  in  the  Campagna  must  be  reckoned  as  beginning  before 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  when  Appius  Claudius,  the  Censor,  <c.) 
laid  down  the  Appian  way  from  Capua,  and  the  Appian  aqueduct  from  the  AW*, 
seventh  milestone  on  the  road  to  l'nencste  ; 3  for  Livy  speaks  of  a  road  to  Alba 
Longa  as  already  existing  in  the  year  413  of  the  city:4  and  the  work  of  Appius  Claudius 
consisted  therefore  probably  in  improving  and  paving  the  old  road.  The  Latin  road 
also  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  very  early  times,  as  the  route  of  communication 
between  the  Tusculan  hills  and  Rome.1  But  the  principal  development  of  the  Roman 
roads  took  place  after  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars,  when  the  empire  of  Rome  began  to 
require  the  means  of  easy  access  to  the  distant  provinces*  And  though  the  new  roads 
then  laid  down  were  principally  ultra-Italian,  as  the  Domitian,  the  Gabinian,  and  the 
Egnatian,  yet  the  Italian  roads  at  the  same  time  had  great  pains  bestowed  upon  their 
improvement  and  repair.  Among  the  great  services  rendered  by  Caius  Gracchus  to  his 
country,  one  of  the  most  important  was  his  care  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  roads  in  Italy.7  The  method  of  constructing  and  paving  the  great  roads  has  been 
noticed  above,  and  \vc  have  here  only  space  to  speak  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments which  marked  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  great  Roman  roads,8  the  suburban 


1  Dull.  d  lC  Inst.  1857,  pp.  31,  107. 

*  Sec  Milman's  Horace,  p.  10S,  note. 

*  Livy,  ix.  29  ;  Front.  l)c  Aq.  5. 

*  Livy,  vii.  39.  The  Ma  Gabina  is  mentioned  by 
Livy.  iii.  6,  v.  49,  as  early  as  291  A.L'.C. ;  and  the  Via 
Salaria,  Livy,  vii.  9,  in  A.l'.u  393  ;  but  perhaps  this  is 
a  historical  prolcpsis. 

'  Livy,  ii.  39. 

*  Isodorus,  Origin,  xv.  16,  says  that  the  Romans 
learnt  the  art  of  paving  from  the  Carthaginians. 

7  Plutarch,  C.  Gracch.  7. 

*  Sec  Introduction,  p.  xxxviii.  Dionys.  iii.  67,*Ey*»y' 


oJr  if  Tpia'i  roSt  jxryaXoTrpftrfOTifrmr  taratrKtvacrfUtai 
T^c  'F^'^wjr,  Trt'ff  Tf  ruv  vfaiTmv  aywyor  riOtfxai  Kdt  Tar 
rur  <'.&ar  orpoicrcir,  «al  rot  tuv  virowS/iwi'  ipyaaiut. 
Strabo,  v.  3,  8,  p.  235.  The  technical  names  of  the 
various  kinds  of  roads  are  best  explained  in  the 
Schriflen  dcr  rrimischen  Fcldmcsser,  edited  by 
Hlumc,  Lachmar.n,  and  KsiuortL  licrlin,  1S52.  Then- 
is  also  an  excellent  article  in  Nibby's  Aunlisi.  vol.  iii. 
p.  .jq:.  The  other  standard  books  of  reference  are 
Wcstphal,  Die  rdmischc  Kampagne,  and  Berber, 
Hist.  des^randsChcmins,  in  Grjev.  Thes.  vol.  .\. 
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villas  already  nu  nt-oncil.  the  tombs  which  fringed  their  sides,  the  massive  viaducts  which 
conveyed  them  'across  the  valleys,  and  tin-  roadside  chapels  and  temples.  The  number 
of  monumental  tombs  especially  on  the  Appi.m,  Latin,  and  Plaminian  roads,  was  very 
coiisiilei'able.  Nibby  einniierates  two  hundred  on  the  Appian  road  between  the  ancient 
Porta  C'apen  i  and  Alba  no.  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The'-  were  of  the  most  varied  and 
fantastic  s!. apes  and  designs,  the  most  common  forms  being  those  with  square  or  round  bases, 
cyiindrieal  mi pi  ist rticture,  and  conical  roof.  Some  were  square,  with  several  floors,  and 
sirni  'unted  by  a  p\  ramid  :  others  consisted  of  .udicul.e  in  brick,  placed  upon  a  cubical  base, 
•I  of  sarcophagi  in  various  shapes,  mounted  upon  brick  substructions.  .Many  fragmentary 
inscriptions  have  been  found  which  once  belonged  to  these  tombs,  but  not  one  of  any 
historical  importance.  The  greater  part  of  them  record  the  names  of  freed  men  and  other 
obscure  people,  as  the  larger  and  more  highly  decorated  tombs  were  plundered  first,  and 
their  marble  covers  and  inscriptions  completely  destroyed  at  an  early  period.  The  oldest 
fragments  which  have  In  en  save  1  may  be  studied  in  the  Hetlin  Collection  of  Inscriptions, 
where  they  are  learnedly  edited  by  Th.  Momm-aii-1  There  were  also  many  e.xedm.- 
and  fountains  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  deigned  as  resting-places  for  travellers. 

The    first    part    of   the   ancient    Appian    r.  ad    now    lies    between    the    Porta  S. 

Sebastiano  and  the  site  of  the  .  Id  Porta  C.ipcna.  Prom  this  part  of  the 
toad  tli<-  Via  I.atina  diverged  on  the  lelt.  and  the  Via  Ardcattna  on  the  right 
Here  were  the  gardens  of  Ten  nee.  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  and  the  arch  of  Dnisus."  The 
t'livus  Martis  and  tile  Temple  of  Mar.,  were  just  outside  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  present  road.  Peyoiid  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  the  first  ceiisidei able 
monument  n>>w  vi  able  is  a  mass  of  stonework  on  the  left  hand,  about  ii  o  yards  from 
the  gate,  prom  its  form  and  style  of  masonry  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a 
pyramidal  tomb,  similar  to  that  of  Cains  Ccstius  at  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  tl'at  it  was  built 
in  the  AiiL.ii-t.in  era.  A  little  beyond  this  ruin  the  road  crosses  the  Almo,  and  the  remains 
of  anotht  r  pyramidal  tomb  are  to  be  seen  on  the  left.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  tomb 
of  Priscilla,  mentioned  by  Statins;  but  that  name  more  probably  belongs  to  the  larger  tomb 
further  on,  beyond  the  Church  of  Domine  quo  Vadis.  The  latter  tomb  agrees  better  with 
the  description  of  Statius,  as  it  had  a  cupola  ami  loeuli  for  the  reception  of  unbiirnt  corpses/' 
The  immense  number  of  ruined  tombs  and  either  buildings  which  crowd  the  sides  of 
the  road  beyond  this  point  makes  it  necessary  to  restrict  our  remarks  as  much  as 
possible,  anil  we  shall  therefore  only  notice  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  ruins  upon  the 
road  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

A  brick  building  called  the  Temple  of  the  I h us  Rcdicuhis  stands  in  the  valley  of  the 
Almo  (Caffarella),  half  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  at  the  second  mile- 
stone.   The  legend  which  connects  it  with  Hannibal's  march  on  Rome  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit,4  and  it  is  plain  that  the  building,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 

1  Corp.  Inner.  ico6.  1090    1013.  1  Stat.  Svlv.  v.  j,  222. 

•  St ict.  Vit.  Tit.  5.      See  above,  pp.  214.  2,~.  '  Hie  Campus  Kciliiuli  i>  mcntii.r.ctl  by  I'liny, 

Carina,  .inn.  tidP  Jn*t.  1853.  p.  144.    Tlie  best  map  X.  H.  x.  i  122,  as  the-  burinl-placc  of  a  snoed  erow. 

of  this  poiiion  of  the  Via  Apfia  is  in  the  A/t  iiiin/.n/i  The  Kcdiruli  laneni  is  placed  by  Festus,  p.  282. 

//,//'  Institute  tit  <  or.  An  /:,  vol.  v.  tav.  57,  -yS.  ;<>.  ro.  "  extra  poitr.m  I  arc  nam,  eui.i  H.ir.nibal  ex  in  leco 

anil  4>.  A(\  47.  with  'he  de^eri,  tion  by  Canr.n  in  the  rediciit." 
Ann.u'i  for  i8ji.  1852.  1853.  1*,;. 
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pseudo-peripteros,  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  had  two  stories,  and  cannot  therefore  have 
been  a  temple.  Prof.  Reber  considers  that  it  was  a  chapel  tomb,  similar  to  that  to  be 
seen  at  St.  Urbano,  near  the  tomb  of  Crecilia  Metella.  , 

The  Grotto  of  Egeria,  as  it  is  called,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Almo,  about  half  a 
mile  above  the  building  just  mentioned.      It  is  an  arched  nymphamm  of 
brick,  at  the  back  of  which  a  plentiful  stream  of  clear  water  rises.    The  o/ 
mutilated  statue  of  the  nymph  still  remains,  but  no  other  parts  of  the  decora- 
tions.    There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  nymphaium  of  some  suburban  villa. 

On  the  hill  above  it  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Urbano,  probably  an  ancient  tomb  in  the 
shape  of  an  adicula.    It  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  from 
the  discovery  under  it  of  an  altar  of  Dionysus,  with  a  Greek  inscription.   But  //.rru/n  «- 
this  altar  seems  to  have  been  moved  here  from  some  other  spot.    The  building 
is  in  the  form  called  by  Vitruvius  a  prostylos  tetrastylos,  withCorinthian  columns  and  capitals. 
These  are  now  built  up  into  the  modern  wall.    The  whole,  except  the  entablature  and 
columns  is  of  brickwork  of  the  Antonine  era,  as  appears  from  the  stamps  of  the  bricks. 
The  triple  frieze,  forming  a  kind  of  attica  between  the  architrave  and  cornice,  seems  to 
contradict  the  notion  that  this  was  a  temple,  though  the  great  antiquary  Visconti  considered 
that  it  was  the  Temple  of  Honour,  built  by  Marius  outside  the  Porta  Capena.1  The 
interior  is  tolerably  well  preserved,  and  has  a  vaulted  roof,  with  coffers  and  reliefs  in  the 
form  of  trophies. 

On  the  left  of  the  Appian  road,  where  it  dips  suddenly  into  a  valley  near  the  Church 
of  St.  Sebastian,  lies  a  group  of  ruins,  the  principal  of  which  consist  of  a  7S,t-,,.„, 
circus,  a  building  enclosed  in  a  large  square  court,  and  some  remains  of  ,/.]/,,.,,-„//«.< 
rooms,  apparently  belonging  to  an  ancient  villa.    The  walls  of  the  circus  are         v' "••/»'"?/ 
still  in  such   preservation  that  they  can  be  easily  traced  round  the  whole 
enclosure,  and  are  in  some  parts  nearly  of  the  original  height.    They  are  built  of  rubble, 
mixed  with  brickwork  and  with  jars  of  terra-cotta  to  lighten  their  weight,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  masonry  at  the  Villa  Gordianorum,  mentioned  above,  and  at  the  Torre 
Pignattara,   on   the   Via   Labicana.     The  towers  at  each  side  of  the  carceres,  the 
curved  line  of  the  carceres  themselves,  and  the  spina  can   be  easily  traced.2  An 
inscription  in  honour  of  Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius,  found  here  in   1825,  seems  to 
show  that  the  circus  was  built   in  honour  of  that  prince,  who  died  before  his  father, 
A.I).  309. s    This  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  in  one  of  the  ancient  chronicles  published  by 
Roncalli,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Maxentius  built  a  circus  "ad  Catacumbas,"  evidently 
referring  to  the  neighbouring  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  and  others,4  and  also  by  the  style 
of  masonry  used  in  the  circus.    The  adjoining  ruined  temple,  with  its  enclosing  court, 
seems  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  earlier  style  of  construction  ;  but  Nibby  has  given  some 
reasons,  derived  from  the  coins  of  Maxentius  and  Romulus,  for  supposing  that  it  was  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Romulus,  after  his  apotheosis,  by  his  father.1    The  ruins  are  not 


1  Visconti,  Op.  Milan.  18:9,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  Visconti 
placed  the  Temple  of  Virtue  in  the  neighbouring 
ruins.    But  see  above,  p.  4* 

'  See  Nibby,  Circo  di  Caraca!la,  Rom.x,  1825  ; 
Canina,  Arch.  Rom.  ii.  p.  447,  tav.  137. 


'  Kckhcl,  Num.  Vet.  vol.  viii.  p.  59. 

<  Chron.  ap.  Roncalli,  toin.  ii.  col.  248. 

4  Hobler's  Roman  Coins,  p.  8;i,  No.  2055;  R. 
Aetcrn,  Memoiia?.  A  temple,  the  body  of  it  square, 
with  a  round  cupola  or  domed  top  ;  two  doors  in  front. 

3  * 
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Sufficiently  preserved  to  make  it  certain  that  the  building  was  a  temple,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  contradict  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a  tomb.  Nor  is  anything  whatever  known 
about  the,  adjoining  villa. 

On  the  edge  of  the  hill  formed  by  the  great  lava-stream  which  in  long-past  ages 

flowed  down  from  the  Alban  hills,  and  along  the  top  of  which  the  Via  Appia 
jl&totf         runs  ^rom  tms  P0'"1,  stands  tnc  conspicuous  tomb  of  Ca?cilia  Mctella,  the 

daughter  of  Metellus  Creticus,  and  wife  of  Crassus, — but  whether  of  the 
triumvir  Crassus,  or  of  the  orator,  or  of  some  other  less  well-known  Crassus,  is  uncer- 
tain 1  The  shape  of  the  tomb  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  and 
the  tomb  of  the  Plautii  at  Tivoli — a  cylindrical  tower-like  edifice,  resting  on  a  square 


•mri  s  of  mxKvnns,  with  ml  ar.  iits  or  the  CLAUDIA*  and  hakciam  ami'f.ducts, 

ANN  TIIF.  Hll.t.S  NF.VR  TR  t.MM'l.  ANI>  lOTCVlVMi 


base  of  massive  blocks  of  travertine.  The  upper  part  has  been  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  band  of  ox-sculls  and  garlands  which  surrounds  it,  and  some  trophies 
carved  in  relief  above  the  inscription.  The  roof  was  probably  conical.  Mediaeval  battle- 
ments, erected  by  the  Cactani  family,  who  held  it  as  a  fortress  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
now  crown  the  upper  edge.  The  remains  of  the  Cactani  castle  are  still  visible  on  each  side 
of  the  road  beyond  the  tomb. 

After  passing  the  third  milestone,  the  Appian  road  is  fringed  with  ruins  of  innumer- 
able tombs,  and  here  and  there  the  relics  of  a  suburban  villa.     Scarcely  any  of  these 

'  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  is,  "Qecilix  Q.  Crctici  Kilia:  Mctella:  Crassi." 
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can  have  names  attached  to  them  with  any  certainty.    The  Villa  Quintiliana  Commodi 
has  been  already  noticed  as  occupying  the  tract  called  Roma  Vccchia, 
where  the  Campus   sacer  Horatiorum  and  the   Fossa  Cluilia  also  lay.1 

....        . .  .  „  •••••«  ■       ■  ■        .        Villa  <<j  Sc*r\* 

The  suburban  villa  in  which  Seneca  committed  suicide  by  opening  his  veins 

was  at  the  fourth  milestone,  and  near  this  there  was  found  by  Nibby  in  1X24  a  marble  slab. 


TiiMU  (if  C.tCllJA  MKrtLLA. 


inscribed  with  the  name  of  Granius,  a  military  tribune.*  A  tribune  of  this  name  was 
employed  by  Nero  to  compel  Seneca  to  kill  himself.  Whether  the  stone  refers  to 
him  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  coincidence  of  names  is  singular.11 

At  the  fifth  milestone,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  is  a  round  mass  of  ruins  with 

1  Sec  p.  416 ;  Mart.  iii.  47.  quartuim|ue  apud  lapidem  suburbano  rurc  subtU- 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  60:  "Ex  Campania  rcincavcrat     tcrat."  *  Tac.  loc.  cit. 

3  "  3 
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a  rectangular  chamber  inside,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  mentioned  by 
TombefAttUut.   Cornelius  Nepos  as  the  burial-place  of  Atticus,  Cicero's  friend.1    Near  this 
Ustrimi       is  a  great  platform  of  peperino  blocks,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  used 
as  a  burning-place  (astrina)  for  the  bodies  interred  in  the  tombs  on  the  road. 

Hetwccn  the  sixth  and  seventh  milestones  from  the  Porta  Capcna  there  is  a  large  round 
ruin,  300  feet  in  circumference,  now  supporting  a  house  and  olive-orchard  upon  the  top. 

The   name  Cotta  was   found  on   an   inscription   belonging  to   this,  and 
Ti-m><  rf  c*nt    jlcnce  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  cens  Aurelia,  who 

Aut*,:\t. 

bore  the  surname  of  Cotta.     On  the  left  arc  the  arches  of  the  aque- 
duct which  supplied  the  Villa  of  Commodus. 

At  the  eighth  milestone  there  was  a  Temple  of  Hercules  erected  by  Domitian. 

Martial  mentions  this  temple  in  several  passages.2    There  are  considerable 
Temfksi'f      remains  of  a  tctrastyle  temple  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  consisting 
"Zt'Zm''.'    of  columns  of  Alban  pepcrino ;   but  this,  which  was  once  supposed  to  be 
the  Temple   of   Hercules,  is  now  said  to  have  contained  an   altar  to 
Silvanus.    The  villa  and  farm  of  Persius  the  poet  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have 
been  near  the  eighth  milestone.* 

Tl?mt  „}  At  the  ninth  milestone  stood  the  tomb  of  Gallicnus,  and  perhaps  the 

G.iUUntu.      ruins  there  belong  to  his  suburbanum.4 
At  the  tenth   milestone  the   Rivus   Albanus,   formerly   the  Aqua   Ferentina,  is 
crossed  ;  ami  at  the  eleventh  the  road  begins  to  ascend  the  slope  towards  Albano. 
At  the  twelfth  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town  of  liovillae  is  approached, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  circus  previously  described  are  passed  on  the  right 
hand.' 

An.i\.:  Albano  stands  at  the  fourteenth  milestone,  and  beyond  it  Aricia. 

At  the  sixteenth  milestone,  in  the  valley  below  the  modern  town  of 
Lariccia,  is  the  massive  causeway,  700  feet  in  length  and  40  in  width,  upon  which  the 
old  Appian  road  was  raised.  It  is  built  of  blocks  of  peperino,  and  is  a  solid  mass 
of  masonry,  except  where  three  archways  give  passage  to  the  water  which  descends 
from  the  Alban  hills  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Nemi.* 

The  modern  Porta  di  S.  Giovanni  is  now  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  AJbano,  and 
also  that  to  Frascati,  leave  Rome.    Anciently,  as  we  have  seen,  the  roads 
diverged  after  passing  the  Porta  Capcna,  and  the  Latin  road  had  a  gate  of 
its  own  in  the  Aurelian  wall,  called  the  Porta  I-atina,  now  walled  up.7 


»  Com.  Nep.  Pomp.  Alt.  22  :  "Scpultus  en  juxta 
vi;\m  Appiam  ad  quintum  lapidem  in  monumcnto  Q. 
Ciecili  avunculi  sui."  See  the  liorlin  Corp.  lnscr. 
vol  i.  No.  ioc/>. 

•  Mart,  iii.47.3,  "Mloratiorumquavirct  saccr  campus, 
tt  qua  pusilli  floret  Hcrculis  fanum  ;"  ix.  64,  "  Hcr- 
culis in  mne;ni  volcus  desccndcrc  Casar  dij;natus, 
l.atix  dai  nova  tcmpla  via1,  qua  Trivia?  ncmorosa 
petit  dum  regna  viator  octavum  domma  marmor  ab 
urbe  legit  :"  ix.  104.  t,  "  Appia,  quam  simili  veneran- 
dus  in  lkaule  Cesar  cunsecrat,  Ausonia:  maxima 


fama  via-.  Sextus  ah  Albana  qticm  colit  arce  lapis." 
;".«•.  from  Domitian's  Villa  at  Alba. 

3  Suet.  \'it.  Hers. 

4  Aur.  Vict.  Kpit.  60. 

»  See  p.  36S  ;  Canina,  Monumenli  dell"  Arch.  Rom. 
tav.  137. 

*  See  Canina,  Arch.  Rom.  torn.  viii.  p.  674;  Monum. 
tav.  1S3. 

7  Sec  p.  68.  The  Via  Asinaria,  which  passed  out 
at  the  Porta  Asinaria,  was  a  cross  road,  uniting  the 
Via  Latina  with  the  Via  App.a  and  Via  Ardcatina. 
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The  line  of  the  old  Via  Latina  is  unfortunately  now  almost  lost,  and  can  only  be  traced 
by  the  rows  of  ruined  tombs  which  mark  its  former  course.  After  leaving  the  Porta 
Latina  it  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  hills  which  form  the  right  side  of 
the  Caffarelli  valley,  and  crosses  the  new  road  to  Albano  near  the  second  r*"'*'t  '"Jj" 
milestone,  at  a  point  on  the  side  of  the  valley  almost  opposite  to  the 
so-called  Fountain  of  Kgeria.  Not  far  from  this  spot  some  very  interesting  tombs  were 
excavated  in  i860.  A  full  account  of  these  has  been  given  in  the  Annali  deli'  Institute 
di  Corrispondcitsa  Archeokgka  for  i860,  and  summaries  of  this  article  will  be  found 
in  all  the  new  guide-books.  The  sarcophagi  and  stucco  ornaments  of  these  tombs 
are  the  most  perfect  remains  of  the  kind  ever  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.1 

At  the  fourth  milestone  from  the  Porta  Capena  the  Latin  road  passed  under  the  arches 
of  the  Claudian  and  Marcian  aqueducts,  at  the  tower  now  called  Torre  Fiscale. 
At  this  point  the  two  aqueducts  cross  each  other,  and  present  a  most  magnifi- 
cent scries  of  arcades,  flanking  the  side  of  the  old  Latin  road  for  more  than  a  mile. 
Some  of  the  arches  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct  are  here  more  than  fifty  feet  in  height. 

The  Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  dedicated  in  the  year  286  A.u.c,  on  the  spot 
at  which  Coriolanus  is  said  to  have  met  his  mother,  stood  at  the  fourth  Temftt 
milestone,    and   near   it   the    Suburbanum    Hadriani,    now   called    Sette     «/  *"•/««.» 
Hassi,    as    mentioned    above.2    The   castella    of   the    Aqua   Marcia,  the 
Tepula,  the  Julia,  the  Claudia,  the  Anio  Vctus,  and  the  Anio  Nova  lie  on  the  right 
of  the  old  Latin  road  here,  at  the  sixth  milestone,  where  the  arcades  make  a  right 
angle.    The  road  then  runs  to  the  right  of  the  present  road  to  Frascati,  nearly  on  the 
line  of  the  modern  Strada  di  Grotta  Ferrata,  and,  ascending  the  slopes  of  the  Alban 
hills,  passes  behind  Tusculanum  and  Corbio  along  the  valley  which  separates  the  Alban 
from  the  Tusculan  group  of  hills. 

The  Via  Prancstina,  the  Via  Labicana,  and  the  Via  Valeria  or  Tiburtina,  all  issued 
from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  and  separated  soon  afterwards,  but  whether  at  the 
point  where  they  now  separate  or  not  is  quite  uncertain.3     At  the  third  A-«-»w,«„ 
milestone  on  the  Via  l'r.uncstina  was  the  Villa  Gordianorum  already  described, 
and  at  the  ninth,  where  the  road  crosses  a  small  brook,  is  a  magnificent 
monument  of  ancient  Roman  architecture,  consisting  of  an  arched  viaduct  built  of 
peperino  and  tufa  blocks.4    The  length  of  this  viaduct  is  one  hundred  and  five  yards,  and 
some  of  the  arches  arc  about  fifty  feet  in  height.    The  blocks  of  stone  used  arc  in  some 
cases  ten  feet  in  length,  and  they  are  firmly  fitted  together  without  any  kind  of  cement. 
The  ancient  roadway  of  polygonal  fragments  of  basalt  still  remains,  but  the  parapet  on 
each  side  has  been  destroyed. 

Near  the  Via  Labicana,  after  passing  on  the  left  a  large  piscina  of  the  Anio  Vctus, 
between   the   third  and   fourth   milestones  stands  a   large  circular  brick- 
building,  now  called  Tone  Pignattara.    The  masonry  appears  to  belong  to  the  Pii»aiura. 
times  of  the  later  emperors,  being  full  of  terra-cotta  jars,  intermixed  with  the  concrete  of 

1  Ann.  ittl"  /nil.  18C10,  p.  348;  Monum.  vol.  vi.  .Seep.  41 S.                    »  See  above,  pp.49,  64. 
tav.  43  ;  Kortunali,  Rcln/ione  clelle  Scavi  lunula  Via  '  See  p.  41S.    Nibby,  Analisi,  vol.  ii.  p.  590.  A 
Latina,  1859  ;  Story,  Robadi  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  sketch  of  the  I'ontc  di  Nono.asthis  v  iaduct  is  called, 

2  Diony-,  viii.36.  55  ;  Livy,  ii.  39  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8, 4.  isgivenby  Canina,  Monument!  dcllArch.  Ant.tav.  1S3. 
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the  roof  to  make  it  lighter.  The  common  legend  taken  from  Anastasius,  which  calls 
this  building  the  tomb  of  S.  Helena,  seems  ill-founded,  as  Kuscbius  distinctly  states  that 
she  was  buried  at  Constantinople.1 

Between  the  fourth  and  sixth  milestones  the  brick  arches  of  the  Aqua  Alessandrina 
run  parallel  to  the  road  at  a  little  distance  ;  but  nothing  further  of  interest  remains  on 
either  side  of  the  road  till  La  Colonna,  the  ancient  I.abicum,  is  reached. 

The  Via  Valeria,  or  Tiburtina,  now  leaves  Rome  at  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  Traces 
f      ^        of  the  polygonal  pavement  of  the  old  road  can  be  seen  at  intervals  along  the 
modern  road  to  Tibur,  especially  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  milestones, 
and  here  and  there  the  naked  core  of  a  tomb ;  but  nothing  of  any  interest  offers  itself 


I'LAi  riVS  TilMil  ASIt  PONT1  U  <  XM>, 


to  an  archaeologist  until  the  Aqua;  Albukc  arc  reached.  Some  few  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  thermae  there,8  have  been  discovered  :  but 
these  arc  now  built  into  the  walls  of  a  modern  farmhouse. 

The  ancient  quarries  of  travertine,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  where  the  stone  of  the 
Coliseum  was  cut,  lie  on  the  right  of  the  road  beyond  the  Solfatara.  The  modern 
quarries  are  on  the  left.  The  road  then  crosses  the  Anio  over  an  ancient  bridge  still 
called  the  Pontc  Lucano,  from  Marcus  Plautius  Lucanus,  a  Tiburtinc  magistrate,  whose 

1  The  name  Pignattnra  is  derived  from  the  earthcrn     Maxcntius  and  the  Villa  Gordianorum.    Sec  Intro- 
pots  used  in  the  masonry  of  the  walls.    The  same     duction.  p.  xxxiv.    Nibby,  Analisi,  iii.  p.  343. 
mode  of  construction  may  be  seen  at  the  Circus  of       1  Mart.  i.  13  ;  Strabo,  v.  p.  238. 
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memory  is  preserved  in  an  inscription  discovered  upon  the  ancient  fourteenth  milestone 
<ui  this  road.  The  bridge  was  originally  composed  of  three  travertine  arches,  of  which 
the  one  next  to  the  left  bank  remains  entire.  The  central  arch  has  been 
restored  with  masonry  of  the  sixth  century,  similar  to  that  in  the  Pontc 
Nomentano  and  the  Pontc  Salario,  The  arch  on  the  right  bank  was  restored  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  whole  bridge  was  repaired  again  in  1836.  This  bridge 
was  broken  down  by  Totila  when  he  was  encamped  at  Tibur,  and  Nibby  thinks  that 
he  destroyed  the  middle  arch,  and  that  it  was  then  restored  by  Narscs. 


IMNTE  NOMKNTANO,   BY  WHICH  THE  VIA  NOMI.NTANA  CROMEI  1MK  AMl>. 


Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  is  the  tomb  of  the  gens  Plautia,  well  known 
from  numerous  paintings  and  photographs.  It  is  very  similar  in  its  main  features  to 
that  of  Caedlia  Mctclla  on  the  Appian  road,  and  to  the  Mausoleum  of      ,  , 

rl  Tomb  cj  riouln. 

Hadrian.  A  cylindrical  tower  of  travertine,  based  on  a  square  founda- 
tion, and  capped  with  a  cone,  was  the  original  design  ;  but  a  ruined  mediaeval  tower, 
standing  upon  the  top,  now  disfigures  it.  Two  inscriptions  placed  on  a  projecting  front 
with  Ionic  pilasters  record  the  names  of  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  consul  with  Augustus  in 
the  year  2  B.C.,  and  his  son  Ti.  Plautius  Silvanus,  prefect  of  the  city  in  80  A.U.  A  third 
inscription,  which  is  now  destroyed,  commemorated  a  P.  Plautius  Pulcher.' 

1  Cruicr,  352. 
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The  other  principal  roads  which  traverse  the  Campagna,  the  Nomentana,  the  Salara, 
the  Flaminia,  the  Cassia,  the  Aurelia,  and  the  Ostiensi:,,  offer  but  little  within  the  bounds 
of  ancient  Latiutn  which  calls  for  remark. 

The  Via  Nomentana  diverged  from  the  Via  Salara  at  the  Colline  gate  in  the  Servian 
{     ^  walls,  and  passed  through  the  Aurclian  wall  at  a  gate  which  now  stands 

.r.  ,.,.<„,..,,..  ^  ^  ^  south  of  the  modern  Porta  Pia.    The  present  road  follows 

the  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Nomentana,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ruins  of  tombs  which 
fringe  it  beyond  S.  Agncsc  and  beyond  the  Ponte  Xomentano.1  The  Mons  Sacer,  as 
already  mentioned,  stands  just  beyond  this  bridge,  and  the  Villa  of  Phaon  at  the  Vigne 
Ntiove,  on  a  side  road  which  branches  off  to  the  right  just  beyond  the  bridge.2 

The  Salara  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  the  supplies  of  salt  conveyed  along 
it  to  the  Sabine  district  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
were  confederates.5  The  road  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  single  combat  between  Manlius  and  the  gigantic  Gaul.4  The  ancient  road 
passed  out  at  the  Colline  gate,  and  followed  very  nearly  the  same  line  as  the  present 
road  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ruins  near  Serpen- 
tara,  and  by  the  position  of  the  ancient  bridge,  the  Ponte  Salaro,  which  carries  it 
over  the  Anio,  close  to  Antemna?.  Beyond  this,  Fidenaj  and  the  Allia  are  the  most 
remarkable  points  of  interest  upon  the  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.11  Not 
far  from  Malpasso  the  ancient  road,  according  to  Nibby,  diverges  to  the  right,  crossing 
the  railway  to  Ancona. 

The  Via  Flaminia,  after  passing  through  the  Porta  Ratumena  at  the  tomb  of  Bibulus, 
left  the  Aurclian  fortifications  at  the  Porta  Flaminia,  which  stood  a  little 
iwrfrir  nearer  the  slope  of  Monte  Pincio  than  the  present  Porta  del  Popolo.9  It 
diverged  to  the  right  of  the  present  street,  and  then  crossed  the  Tiber 
at  the  well-known  Milvian  bridge,  whence  it  turned  off  to  the  right  along  the  Tiber 
valley,  while  the  Via  Cassia7  ascended  to  the  left  among  the  Etruscan  hills  towards  Veii. 
The  old  Flaminian  road  lay  closer  to  the  river  than  the  modern,  which  is  carried  through  a 
cutting  in  the  hills  and  rejoins  it  at  Tor  di  Quinto.    There  are  a  few  rock-tombs  on  the 
left  hand,  between  the  fjfth  and  sixth  milestones.     One  of  them  has  been  connected 
with  the  poet  Ovid  by  a  mistaken  inference  drawn  from  the  inscription  found  upon  it, 
which  bears  the  name  of  O.  Nasonius  Ambrosius.9 

The  Via  Aurelia  left  Rome  at  the  Janiculan  gate,  which  corresponded  to  the  Porta  S. 
f.    f    ,      Pancrazio,  and  followed  the  line  of  the  present  road  to  Civita  Vccchia. 

Between  it  and  the  Via  Cassia  lay  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which,  after 
passing  the  Porta  Angelica  and  Monte  Mario,  joined  the  Via  Cassia  at  the  Osteria  Giu- 
siniana.  On  the  Via  Portuensis,  a  little  beyond  the  fifth  milestone,  at  a  place,  called 
Affoga  1'Asino,  in  the  Vigna  Ceccarclli,  was  the  grove  of  the  Dca  Dia,  at  which  the 


Th'j  old  name  of  the  Via  Nomentana  was  Ficu- 
ensc.    l-ivy,  iii.  52. 
2  Sec  above,  pp.  351.  420, 
*        :us.  p.  ,2'..  4  Livy,  vii.  9. 

s  Sec  pp.  359,  y*>.  «  See  pp.  59,  3^3- 

■  The  Cassia  was  sometimes  called  the  Claudia. 


Ovid,  Pont.  i.  8,  44. 

"  See  Bellori,  l'icturas  Antiqua.%  Roma",  1738,  pp.91 
—  172.  Betlori  gives  the  inscription  thus:—"  D.  M.  Q. 
Nasonius  Ambrosius  sibi  ct  suis  fecit  libertis  liberta- 
busquc  Nasonix  Urbicu  conjugi  sua;  ct  collibertis 
suis  ct  postcrisquc  (?)  comm." 
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festival  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  was  held.  There  is  a  round  building  there,  which  according 
to  Pellegrini  belonged  to  the  Cesareum  mentioned  so  frequently  in  the  inscriptions  found 
on  the  spot.1 

The  Via  Ostiensis  and  Via  Laurentina,  leading  from  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  offer  nothing 
worth  notice  which  has  not  been  already  pointed  out. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  roads,  the  Via  Tusculana,  the  Via  Collatina,  the  Via 
Ardeatina,  and  the  Via  Amerina  were  well  known  as  leading  to  the  cities  whose  names 
they  bear,  but  are  not  otherwise  in  any  way  worth  notice.5 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  mode  of  construction,  the  vast  extent 
and  the  general  history  of  the  aqueducts  of  Rome.3    They  were  of  great 
importance  to  the  Campagna,  as  well  as  to  Rome  itself,  for  many  of  then)  _;,!^,/lt, 
were  largely  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  had  to  part  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  cf  their  water  before  reaching  the  walls  of  the  city.     Sflmc  of  them 
were  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  turning  mills,  as  the  Acqua  Paola  is  at  the  present  day.4 

All  the  aqueducts,  except  the  Virgo,  the  Alsietina,  and  the  Trajana,  and  perhaps 
the  Appia,  entered  the  city  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Esquiline,  that  being 
nearly  the  highest  point  in  the  city  walls.  Of  these  four,  which  were  all  subterranean, 
the  course  of  the  Appia  is  uncertain,  the  Virgo  entered  the  city  on  the  Pincian  hill, 
and  the  Alsietina  and  Trajana,  near  the  Porta  Amelia,  on  the  Janiculum. 

To  trace  the  course  of  each  aqueduct  accurately  through  the  Campagna  would  lead 
me  into  discussions  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  within  the  limits  of  this 
chapter,  and  I  must  therefore  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  unravelling  the  web  which 
the  lines  of  the  great  aqueducts  weave  on  the  district  between  Rome  and  the  Tiisculan 
and  /Kquian  hills  to  the  special  works  which  treat  of  this  subject,  anil  to  Canina's  large 
map  of  the  Campagna. 

The  aqueducts  which  came  from  the  Anio.  between  Sublaqueum  and  Tibur,  the  Claudia, 
the  Anio  Vetus  and  Xovus,  and  the  Marcia,  passed  along  the  flank  of  the  /Equian  hills  and 
made  a  considerable  bend  to  the  southwards,  following  the  high  ground  by  Gallicano 
(Pedum),  La  Colonna  (Labicum;,  and  Frascati.  They  then  crossed  the  Campagna  in  a 
direct  line  towards  Rome,  nearly  following  the  course  of  the  Via  Latina. 

The  Aqua  Virgo  comes  from  a  source  at  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Via  Collatina 
(Strada  di  Lunghczza),  and  at  the   present  day  discharges   its  water  chiefly  at  the 


1  Ann.  <!,:>'  I  ml.  iSjS,  pp.  47,  54;  1867,  p.  225. 
Hermes,  i.Hi:;.  p,  37  ;  IVItegrini,  Ediricio  dei  Fraulli 
Arvali.  Kama,  iSf>j. 

*  The  position  of  two  roads,  the  Via  Campana  and 
the  Via  I'atinaria,  is  doubtful.  Sec  Nibby,  iii.  pp.  59S, 
636. 

1  The  principal  works  on  Koman  aqueducts  an  the 
well-known  treatise  of  Frontinus.  overseer  of  aque- 
ducts under  Ntrva  and  Trajan,  and  among  modern 
writers.  Fabrctti,  De  Aquis  et  Aqu.eductibus,  Kom.r, 
16S0;  Uicker,  Handb.  vol.  i.  pp.  701— 70S  ;  Nibby, 
Analisi,  vol.  11.  p.  1  5.  Frontinus  describes  nine  aque- 
ducts as  extant  in  his  time— the  Appia,  Anio  Vetus. 
Marcia,  Tepula.  Julia,  Virgo,  Alsietina,  Claudia,  Anio 


Xovus.  Procopius  speaks  of  five  others  :  but  of  these 
we  only  know  the  names  of  the  Aqua  Trajana,  Saba- 
tina  or  Cimima.  and  the  Aqua  Alexandrine.  The 
names  Sevcriana  and  Antonia,  found  in  the  Notitia, 
and  of  Jovia  or  Jobia,  in  the  Anon.  Kinsicd.,  belonged 
to  branches  of  the  main  aqueducts.  Jovia  was  pro- 
bably so  railed  after  the  Emperor  Diocletian  1' Anas- 
last.  Yit.  Hadr.  i.'l.  The  Antonia,  or  Antnniniana.  is 
perhaps  identical  with  the  Jovia,  as  it  passes  over 
the  Porta  S.  Loren/o.  and  may  have  supplied  the 
Thcmueof  Diocletian.  The  Aqua  Felice  is  a  partial 
restoration  of  the  Alexandria  by  Sixtus  V. 
4  I'rocop.  Hell.  Goth.  i.  19. 

3  I 
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Fontana  Trevi.  The  Aqua  Appia  rises  near  the  same  spot.  The  I-ago  di  Bracciano 
supplied  the  Acqua  Trajana  and  Alsictina,  which  are  now  united  under  the  name  of 
the  Acqua  Paola,  and  discharge  their  water  at  the  Fontana  Paolina,  near  the  Porta  S. 
I'ancrazio.  The  Tepula  and  Julia  come  from  the  slopes  of  the  Alban  hills  between 
Marino  and  Grotta  Ferrata  ;  the  Alexandria,  now  the  Felice,  from  a  place  called  La 
Rifolta,  near  the  fourteenth  milestone  on  the  Via  l'ramcstina. 

Part  IV.— Period  ok  Depopulation  and  Devastation. 

It  is  evident  that  residence  in  the  Roman  Campagna  had  become  unsafe  in  the 
time  of  Aurelian  (a.D.  270).  but  the  dreaded  deluge  of  barbarian  hordes  did  not  sweep 
over  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Honorius,  a  century  and  a  half  later. 
The  first  fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  was  struck  by 
Constantino,  when  he  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium  and  broke  Rome's 
ancient  prestige — 

"  Pusciachc  Co'it.intin  l'aquil.i  volsc 
Contra  il  enrso  ticl  ciol,  chVlla  so^uio 
Dictro  al  Aruico  chc  Lavina  tolst." 

After  this  the  spacious  villas  of  the  Campagna  and  the  palaces  of  Rome  must  have 
become  less  and  less  tenanted  by  the  great  nobles  of  the  court,  who  doubtless  found 
the  lovely  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  a  much  more  agreeable  residence  than  even  the 
hills  of  Tusculum  or  Tibur. 

The  gradual  decline  and  destruction  of  the  villas,  parks,  roads,  and  aqueducts  which 
followed  may  be  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  tracing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  history  of 

the  most  splendid  of  all  the  Imperial  country-seats,  the  Tiburtinc  Villa  of 
,n;      ''''"■?„  Hadrian.    "It  is  very  probable,"  says  Nibby,  "that  under  Constantine  the 
,v' //„„■',  ,',..„.'"  villa  suffered  a  considerable  loss  of  the  splendid  works  of  art  it  contained. 

as  it  is  known  that  he  plundered  not  only  Rome  but  all  Italy  and  the 
rest  of  the  empire  of  their  most  precious  ornaments,  in  order  to  decorate  his  new  capital 
Byzantium.  After  his  time  the  villa  remained  in  a  desolate  state,  and  was  abandoned 
to  the  caprices  of  the  imbecile  C.esars  who  tormented  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  and  to  occasional  visits  from  the  plundering  hordes  of  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  Hernli  who  successively  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country.  In  the  Gothic  wars  of 
540—  556  Totila  took  Tibur  after  a  siege  of  some  months,  and  revenged  himself  for 
the  resistance  of  the  Isaurian  garrison  by  putting  all  to  the  sword,  without  sparing 
even  the  bishop.  At  the  same  time  he  broke  down  all  the  bridges  on  the  Anio.- 
During  that  long  siege,  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  with  its  enormous  halls,  its  vast  ranges 
of  rooms,  and  its  advantageous  and  commanding  site  at  the  junction  of  several  roads, 
offered  convenient  quarters  to  the  barbarian  king  and  his  host.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  devastation  such  tenants  would  inflict  upon  the  place.  In  the  eighth  century  the 
villa  fell  more  and  more  into  ruins.    To  the  disasters  of  the  Gothic  wars  were  added 

1  Dante,  P.ir.uliso,  can:.  \ ;.  1.  ■  Procop.  iii.  to.  24. 
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those  incurred  during  the  Lombard  wars  under  Astulf.  The  Lombards  were  a  more 
savage  horde  than  the  Goths,  and  their  object  was  to  destroy  the  Roman  empire  utterly, 
and  to  divide  Italy  into  dukedoms.  These  barbarians  attacked  Rome  many  times,  and 
ravaged  the  Campagna  :  but  Astulf  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  rest  in  these 
incursions,  massacring  and  burning  everywhere  without  distinction.  As  we  hear  that 
he  was  encamped  near  Tivoli,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Villa  of  Hadrian  suffered  severely 
in  or  about  the  year  755." 

The  wars  between  Hmpcrors  and  Popes,  and  the  quarrels  between  the  factions  in  Rome 
itself  which  followed,  injured  Rome  perhaps  rather  more  than  the  cities  of  the  Cam 
pagna.  Rut  the  greatest  damage  of  all  was  done  to  the  villa  by  its  being  made  the 
quarry  whence  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Tiburtincs 
were  decorated  with  marble  columns  anil  costly  stonework ;  and  when  these  were 
filled  and  could  hold  no  more,  innumerable  marble  sculptures  and  statues  were 
condemned  to  the  lime-kiln  and  converted  into  mortar.  After  the  revival  of  letters  and 
arts  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  lamentations  poured  out  in  the  time  of  Pius  II. 
(1458  A.l>.)  over  the  ruins  of  the  villa  are  most  pathetic.  "The  lofty  vaults  of  the 
temples  are  still  standing,  and  the  wonderful  columns  of  the  cloisters  and  magnificent 
porticoes.  The  swimming-baths  and  thcrma:  can  be  traced,  where  the  water  of  the 
Anio  once  mitigated  the  summer  heats.  But  the  hand  of  time  has  defaced  all  these; 
and  the  walls  once  draped  with  embroidered  tapestry  and  cloth  of  gold  are  now  clad 
with  ivy  ;  the  thorns  and  briars  grow  where  tribunes  sat  in  purple  robes,  and  serpents 
crawl  in  their  icings'  chambers."1 

In  >pite  of  the  existence  here  and  there  of  such  love  for  antiquity,  the  burning  of 
the  Tiburtinc  marbles  into  lime  continued  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
levelling  of  the  ground  for  cultivation  has  gone  on  even  to  the  present  !:me." 

The  same  fate  attended  all  the  other  grand  monuments  of  th:  Campagna.  Rutilius 
Numatianus,  writing  probably  in  417,  in  the  reign  of  Ilonori  is,  speaks  of 
the  buildings  of  Rome  and  the  aqueducts  of  the  Campagna  as  if  they  were 
still  uninjured      but  he  prefers  to  return  to  his  native  home  in  Gaul  by 
sea  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  on  the  coast,  caused  by  the  Gothic 
devastations. 

"  Postquam  Tuscus  a>;er.  pos:ipianu|tre  Aurel-iis  a^er, 
Pcrpessus  Geticas  en  so  vol  igne  minus. 
Non  silvas  domibus.  tu>n  fluinina  |xint<-  correct. 
Ino  rto  satius  credere  vela  mari."' 


The  allusion  here  is  probably  to  the  second  invasion  of  Alaric  in  409.  when  the 
Gothic  army  occupied  Ostia,  and  must  have  devastated  the  coast  of  Latium  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber/  The  inhabitants  of  the  Campagna  retired  at  this  time  in  troops 
to  Africa  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Great  numbers  were  concealed  in  the  little 
isle  of  Igilium."    The  subsequent  ravages  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  Ricimer, 


»  Pius  II.  Comment.  Lib.  v.  p.  i  jS. 

'  Nihhy,  An.disi,  vol.  iii.  p.  655. 

1  See  above,  p.  127. 

'  Rutil.  Numat.  De  Red.  y). 


'  Gibbon,  chap.  xxxi. 

"  Ku:.  Num.  336  :  "  I'num,  mira  fides,  v.irio  dis- 
crimino  portum,  tarn  prope  Komnriis.  I.nu  procul  rs«o 
Gelis." 

.1  I  2 
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and  Odoaccr  ^424 — 530)  followed  those  of  Alaric ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  destruction 
of  the  aqueducts  till  the  invasion  of  Vitiges  (537),  who  also  destroyed  the  finest  monuments 
on  the  Appian  road.1 

The  >ixth  great  invasion  was  that  under  Totila,  who  advanced  from  the  side  of  Prx- 
neste  and  Tusculum  upon  Rome,  and  maintained  a  siege  of  several  months.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura.1 

Thus  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  each  district  of  the  Campagna  had 
suffered.  Alaric  had  plundered  the  northern  parts  and  the  coast  of  Ostia  ;  Genseric, 
the  Campus  Solonius  and  the  road  to  the  south;  Ricimer,  on  his  approach,  passed 
through  Chita  Castellana  and  Sutri;  and  Totila  occupied  and  reduced  Tibur,  Pra_-ncstc, 
and  Tusculum,  before  attacking  Rome  itself.3 

Little  wonder  med  have  been  felt,  if  the  Roman  Campagna  had  remained  a  desert 
even  after  these  earlier  devastations.  Hut  far  worse  followed  in  the  time  of  the  Lombards 
590-  640).  "The  Campagna  of  Rome,"  says  Gibbon,  "was  then  speedily  reduced  to 
the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure, 
and  the  air  is  infectious."4 

The  work  of  depopulation  and  devastation  was  continued  in  the  following  centuries, 
from  700  to  1000,  by  the  Saracens,  and  by  terrible  inundations  in  the  years  717,  725, 
and  791/  The  wars  of  Robert  Guiscard,  and  the  quarrels  between  the  Emperors  and 
Popes,  followed  ;  am!  after  a  century  more  of  sword  and  lire  Rome  and  its  Cam- 
pagira  were  wasted  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  II9.S  the  population  of  Rome  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  estimated  at  only  thirty-five  thousand  souls,  and  we  find  the  Pope 
himself  (Innocent  III.)  declaring  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  man  of  forty  at  Rome, 
almost  impossible  to  find  one  of  sixty  years  of  age*  During  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  Crusades,  the  enmities  of  Patriarchs  and  Popes,  the  petty 
wars  between  Rome  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  great  families  of 
Rome,  especially  the  Colonna  and  Orsini,  reduced  the  state  of  affairs  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  Popes  withdrew  to  Avignon,  and  took  with  them  a  portion  of  the  court ;  and 
when  Pope  Gregory  XI.  finally  returned  in  1377,  he  found  that  the  population  of 
the  city  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  onlyv  This  was  perhaps  the  lowest  depth 
of  exhaustion  reached  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  return  of  civilization, 
Rome  began  to  revive.  But  the  Campagna  still  remains  a  waste  to  the  present  day, 
and  will  remain  so,  it  is  to  be  feared,  so  long  as  the  land  is  held  in  large  tracts  by  the 
Roman  religious  corporations,  and  by  wealthy  noblemen  to  whom  its  improvement  is 
of  little  or  no  importance.* 


•  I'rocop.  It.  G.  i  19.  The  object  of  Vitiges  was 
to  stop  the  irrigation  of  the  Campagna,  and  the 
manufactories  and  mills  turned  by  the  aqueducts 
at  Rome,  lie  also  intended  perhaps  to  enter  the 
city  through  the  tunnels  of  the  aqueducts. 

•  Gibbon,  eh.  xliii.;  Chron.  ed.  Ronc.illi,  vol.  ii.  329. 

•  See  Cassiodurus,  Chron.  ap.  Koncalli,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
227—230. 

<  Gibbon,  chap.  xlv.  '  Ibid.  chap.  Hi. 

«  See  Mullcr,  Rom.  Camp.  vol.  i.  p.  12. 


7  Gibbon,  chaps.  Ixix.  Ixx. 

*  Sec  an  interesting  account  of  the  modern  Mer- 
canti  di  Campagna  in  Story's  Roba  di  Roma.  vol.  ii. 
p.  54,  I-ondon,  1N66.  "  iNothmg,"  says  Lady  Morgan, 
in  1S21,  "bearing  the  stamp  of  humanity  chequers 
this  wide  waste,  save  the  dreary  Casalc  seen  in  the 
distance,  a  shed  for  the  cattle,  where  man  perishes."— 
Italy, by  Lady  Morgan,  vol.  ii.p.  169,.  The  efforts  made 
to  drain  the  I'ompttnc  marshes,  and  restore  a  more 
healthy  climate,  have  been  noticed  in  chapter  ii.  p.  :6. 
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XoTK  ON    flit  NAME  CAMPAUNA,  OK  C.AMPAXIA. 


In  tlic  time  of  Tacitus  the  name  Campania  was  still  restricted  to  tbe  country  round  Capua 
and  Naples,  and  the  boundary  between  it  and  Latium  was  at  the  hundredth  milestone, 
near  Minturnx  or  Sinuessa,  on  the  Appian  road;1  for  although  long  More  this  time    Hutery <y  tkt 
Augustus  had  included  Campania,  with  Latium  and  part  of  Samnium  and  Picenum,  CamZ'gna 
in  the  first  of  his  eleven.  Italian  reruns,5  yet  the  name  Campania  was  not  applied  '  * 

to  the  whole  until  tbc  time  of  Hadrian.  That  emperor  divided  Italy  into  lour  consular  pro- 
vinces, one  of  which  probably  im  luded  the  first  region  of  Augustus,  with  the  districts  of  the 
Hirpini  and  of  the  whole  of  Samnium,  and  was  called  Campania/' 

Another  different  division  seems  to  have  been  made  before  the  time  of  Procopius,  for  we  find 
that  historian  and  Jornandes,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Gothic  invasion  under  Alaric,  speaking  of 
Campania  as  distuict  from  the  Roman  territory.4 

This  division  was  probably  made  by  one  of  the  Emperors  between  Gratian  (375  a.d.)  and 
Theodosius  the  younger  (40S  a.i>.);  for  the  Notitia  and  Paulus  Diacouus  l>oth  mention  Campania, 
as  distinct  from  'l  ust  any  and  Samnium,  wliile  Servius  who  <iied  before  the  reign  of  Gratian  (375  A.O.) 
evidently  alludes  to  Hadrian's  division  of  the  Italian  provinces.1  It  is  however,  quite  uncertain 
when  this  rearrangement  was  effected.  The  important  fact  is,  that  latium  ceased  to  be  included 
in  the  province  called  Campania  at  or  about  the  end  of  the  fourdi  century,  and  that  after  the 
Lombard  kings  had  established  themselves  in  Italy,  in  5S4,  the  same  separation  between  Campania 
and  the  Roman  district  was  maintained.  During  the  Exarchate,  the  district  attached  to  Rome 
consisted  of  the  tract  included  between  the  seacoast  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Terracina  and  the 
Sabine  Apennines  and  probably  corres)>onded  very  nearly  to  the  present  province  of  the  Comarca/ 

"Thus  the  name  of  Campania."  says  Pellegrini,  "which  was  first  applied  to  the  territory'  of 
Capua  alone,  extended  itself  by  successive  re  arrangements  of  the  Italian  provinces  over  a  great  part 
of  central  Italy,  and  then  gradually  shrank  back  again  into  its  birthplace,  and  at  last  became 
restricted  to  the  limits  of  one  city  only,  Naples,  and  that  one  of  the  least  importance  in  Italy.  What 
naturally  followed  was  the  total  disuse  of  the  name,  which  had  at  last  migrated  into  a  district  where 
it  was  not  likely  to  be  kept  up  by  historical  association,  Naples  having  been  no  part  of  the  original 
Campania,  and  being  generally  called  the  Duchy  of  Naples,  instead  of  the  province  of  Campania."' 

The  term  Campania,  therefore,  became  obsolete  except  in  the  writings  of  a  few  mediaeval  authors 
whose  statements  created  some  confusion  by  their  ignorance  of  the  different  senses  in  which  it  had  at 
different  times  been  used.  An  impression  seems,  however,  to  have  prevailed  that  the  district  of  Capua 
had  been  so  named  on  account  of  its  flat  and  fertile  nature,  and  hence  every  similar  tract  of  plain 
country  came  to  be  called  a  campagna  in  the  Italian  language."  The  exact  time  when  the  name,  which 


1  Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  26:  "  Ccntcsimum  ultra  lapidem  in 
oram  Campania?/1   See  also  I'lin.  N.  H.  ii.  <>  136. 

'  Pliny.  N.  H.  iii.      46,  63  ;  Strabo,  v.  p.  231. 

J  Jul.  Cap.  Iladr.  2.  The  extent  is  determined  by 
the  I  tin.  Ant.  and  Hieros.,  who  mention  Equus 
Tuttcus  (S.  Eleutherio  1  as  the  boundary  on  the  side 
of  Apulia.  Sec  Mommscn  on  the  Lihcr  Coloniarum, 
in  the  Schriften  dcr  Romischcn  Feldmcsscr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  206.  Ostia,  Gabii,  Prxncste,  and  Affila  are  in- 
cluded, but  not  Tibur;    Pellegrini,  Discorsi  della 


Campania,  vol.  i.  p.;o.  Servius.  ad  .En.  vii.  612,  calls 
Gabii  "Campana  civitas,"  in  the  time  of  Theodosius 
the  elder. 

*  Procop.  i.  14  ;  Jornand.  Uc  Reb.  Oct.  chap.  xxx. 

1  Serv.  loc.  cit-  •  Gibbon,  chap.  xlv. 

7  Pellegrini,  Discorsi,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

■  The  district  round  Pavia  and  Milan,  and  other 
similar  districts,  are  called  Campania:  by  Otho  Frisin- 
gensis.  Uante  speaks  of  the  Campagna  of  Mantua. 
Aries,  and  Pola  ;  Inferno,  tx.  110. 
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had  thus  become  a  mere  appellative,  was  applied  to  the  Roman  Campagna  is  not  accurately  ascertain- 
able, but  it  seems  to  have  been  so  applied  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pope  Agatho,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.1  We  may  perhaps  conclude  that  it  was  at  some  period  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy  that  the  flat  district  near  Rome  became  distinguished  as  the 
Roman  Campagna. 

From  the  above  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  word  Campagna,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term 
Roman  Campagna  is  not  a  geographical  definition  of  any  district  or  province  with  clearly  fixed 
limits,  but  that  it  is  a  name  loosely  employed  in  speaking  of  the  tract  whic  h  lies  round  the  city 
of  Rome. 

'  liaronms.  quoted  by  Pellegrini,  vol.  i.  p.  Kj.      Pellegrini  mentions  the  Campagna   of  Cordova,  ol 

khcims.  and  of  several  other  places. 
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The  Index  contains  lists  ,f  A,/uediuts.  An/us,  Jiasitita,  Baths  (see  Thermic),  Bridges  (sec  Pons.  Ponte), 
Columns,  Gates  (see  Porta),  Hills,  Piazzas,  Porticoes,  Roads  (sec  Via),  Temples,  and  Villas.  For 
details  see  the  independent  references. 


A. 

Acapf.Mia  <>n  the  Palatine,  17S. 
Academy  of  Hadrian's  villa,  4-7.  4-3- 
Acta  l-arctitia,  278, 

Acilius  lilalihn,  M.,  temple  of  I'iclas  L>uih  by.  30; :  erpies 

Irian  statue  erected  by,  joo  ;  bis  degradation,  410. 
Acrpia  Acetova,  2oj  lava  near,  350- 
Acqua  k"S-a,  fi/vta  di,  V>o,  361. 
Acinic  Sal  vie,  suppose*!  to  Ik  the  Petronla,  3;n. 
Actium,  victor)'  at.  125,  ' " v 

Aetius  Actiaeus,  \a\-alis,  epithets  of  Apollo,  I  7> 

Ad  Decimum  on  the  Via  I  jurenlina,  3501 

Ad  Callma*,  villa  of  I.iwa  so  called,  j-'o. 

Ad  Nationes    a   name  gueit    to  part   of  the  Porticus 

r<>mpcii,  ji  7.  ji8 
Adrian  II.,  in  I. 

S.  Adri.ir.n,  t h >t r<  h  1111  the  site  of  Curia  Julia.  SSj  I  lo. 

Ad  sasa  rubra,  name  of  a  place  on  the  Via  Flamiiiia,  lii. 

.hides  distinguished  from  Tcmplum,  10;  ;  Aiilicie,  176  ; 
llcrsults  Musarttm,  11 1  ;  Jiuperatoria.',  1 76  ;  Junonis 
I.uciua,  -'4 -'  ;  Mentis,  -t-  ;  Pcnatium,  now  Church  of 
S.  C<nma  e  Damtatio,  7_8,  103 :  Publico,  17b  ;  VcctUiaiwv, 

.F.fula  (Monte  Aflliano)  the  site  of  Hadrian's  villa,  401, 
421, 

.•Egatcs  battle  of,  £ 

/F+rina.  bton/c  bull  from.  27') 

Aiiuin  llndgc,  267,  13,  274,  hii. 

.Klius,  Hadrian'",  son,  the  first  interred  in  the  mnusoleum, 
i2± 

.'Emilia  ct  Fulvia  liasilica.  SS^  ;»t,  L 
.F.milia,  Porticus,  207. 

.F.milian  1J  ridge,  2h  j.  aSS  1  the  oldest  stone  bridge  at  Kome, 

ML 

.V.milian  temple  of  Hercules,  21/O. 

.Kmiliu.  l-epidus  M.,  the  Censor,  SS,  26;  ;  bridge  built 

by,  .'ii 2>sS ;  temple  of  Juno  Regtna  built  by,  110. 
.Emilic  I'aullus  I-,  -Kiltie,  88 
■ericas,  site  oi  the  landing  of,  365,  366, 


.F.nca,  unc  of  the  cities  said  to  have  been  founded  by 

Rotuus, 

.Fquian  frontier,  Latin  towns  on,  402 ;  territory,   34^  ; 

wars,  378. 
.Fquimalium,  1 08,  277- 

.Fseulapius,  temple  of,  266  ;  statue  of,  by  Ccphivxlotus, 
son  of  Praxiteles,   jio ;  statue  of,  by  Niccratus,   Ql  ; 
temple  on  the  Island  of  the  Tiln-r,  264. 
Afloga  I'Asinn,  grove  of  the  Dca  I>ia  at,  44°- 
Africanus,  I'.,  lii.ilica  Sempronia  on  the  site  of  the  hous* 
of, 

S.  Agata  alia  Subura,  So. 

Agcr   occupatorius   or  arcifinnlis,  403 ;    publicus,   40 3  ; 

Komanus,  ?2  ;  Tarquinius,  301. 
Agger  of  Sen  ilis,  4_S,  42  ;  height  of,  i 
Agonalis,  or  Muirinalis,  24 S  ;  Porta,  4_7_.  4_8. 
Agojius.  24S. 
Agrarian  lawn,  404  406. 

Agriculture,  its  clfccts  on  climate,  2fij  of  the  Romans, 

■;•'>•■ 

Agrtgentum.  I  'oric  architecture  at,  xxviii. 

Agrippa.  Lialne.e  of,  Ixii  ;  buildings  on  the  Campus  Martius 
by,  301  :  Campus  of,  3 32  ;  fountains  constnictcd  by. 
In  ;  Horrea  of,  Ixi  ;  head  of  a  hydra  placed  in  tin 
Vicus  Jugarius  by,  277  ;  '"  orbis  pirtus  "  of,  ill  ;  Pan- 
theon built  by,  32S  ;  Thermic  of,  tSb.  337  ;  supplied  by 
the  Aq.  Virgo,  326 

Agrippina,  temple  of  Claudius  begui  by,  221  ;  wife  of 
(icrmanicus,  burial  of,  344. 

Agrippiri.T  llorti.  270. 

Aius  I-oijueiis  altar  of,  278,  J<). 

*AKA*l'TTt»r  vilAil,  jtV 

Alarii,  second  invasion  of,  443  ;  capture  of  Rome  by,  2y;. 

17>.  345- 
Alain,  gateway  at,  \\11t, 
Alatrium,  \suUs  at,  xxiii. 

A 1 1  k»  Kucensi.,  gateway  of,  xxiv  ;  cunieuli  at,  ^tS. 

Alba  I.onga.  37>,  302.  365,  368,  402  .  population  cstab- 

hshed  on  theCu'ltan,  jtr. 
Alban  hills,  tq.  349  :  cities  of,  373—377. 
Alban  Mount.  370. 
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Allan  villas  400, 

Albano,  site  of,  |_L  4  --t  4'/'  •  on  111-'  vl«'  of  I li<>  Allunum 
Ci^aruui,  373,  400  ;  tula  Nils  1 7  ;  l„igo  d',  J55  ; 
emis.ariuni  of,  ts7,  lv,  Ki  ;  Ki  1  d',  3x">. 

Albanuni  C  innnn,  410,  409,  421. 

Albulu,  name  of  the  Ti'xtr,  explained,  2j  :  canal,  l6l. 

Alhule,  affluent  of  the  Anio,  300. 

Alcihiadcs,  -tatue  of,  Rj. 

Alcmanrii,  sjv 

Ales  sand  nua,  Via,  I  36  ;  laid  out  by  l'iu»  V.,  I  c,2. 
S.  Alc-sio,  hig'ic-t  point  of  the  Avcntins  at  the  church  of, 
joy 

Alexander  VI,,  Porta  Seplimiana  erected  by,  b^ 
Alexander  VII.,  excavations  in  time  of, 
Alrxaudriiia,  Apia,  22S.  442. 
Alcxandrinnm,  <  Ipus.  '■'so 
Algidum,  walls  at,  .xxii. 

Al'ia,  tributary  of  llie  TiSer,  3s0,  ;o2.  4-|Q  ;  lwttx-  of, 
3  no, 

Athibr»gcs  and  Arvcrni.  arch  of  I'ahr.is  bnilt   from  the 

spoils  of,  104. 
Abtri,  tributary  i  f  tin-  Tiber,  .'i  ',  4 \2. 
Alsictina.  Aqua,  £ii  368.  sUt,  dA2. 
Alia  Scmita.  \'ia,  I.xxv,  2°. 
Altar  of  Hi-.  ^2. 
Amahsontha,  141. 

S.  Ambrogio,  ..11  p-.irt  of  the  site  of  the  Portico  of  I  letnvia, 
■■  1 

Ambrose,  disputation-  between  Syinmachj-  and.  1 10 

Ambulacra  in  the  t  oHseutn,  2  iS. 

Ami  uhtuincul i  tec  la  r.|  Kon„in  houses,  goS, 

Ameriola,  300,  yi3,  pp.  402. 

Amnion  the  c-eometcr,  37^ 

Amphithcattc.  ticket  for,  23S  ;  of  the  ..'..Vain.,  ?  U  ;  of 
Statiliu-  Taurus,  .42  ;  at  Tu-culum.  ;"'). 

Amphitheatre-,  general  description  nt",  lx:n,  Ixiv  ;  sixtvtvvo 
enumerated  by  Clcrisscau  as  still  existing,  «ci»V,  Ixiii ; 
note  on  the  unoi-emcul-.  of  the,  244. 

Amphilhcatntm  t  "nstrer.se,  f>2±  7^  210.  220.  Kv, 

Ampiojiu'iic,  lava  near.  p~t. 

Arm  letus.,  Hull  of,  10S. 

S.  Ana-ta-ia,  church  of,  ^  1       1  ;S, 

Ancilia,  21S  ;  attempt  of  J  Icliogabalus  to  remove,  tSu. 

Alien-  Martins,  Ike  city  enlarged  by,  jb  ;  first  fortified  the 
Janiculum,  c;  1 ,  2nd  1  settlement-,  on  the  Aventine  by, 
204  :  Cuban  hilt  first  included  in  the  city  by,  213  : 
erection  of  the  Career  allriluitcd  to,  Ml  ;  palace  of, 
lii2  ;  Kicana  destroyed  by,  31*17  ;  Oslia  nettled  by,  "70. 

Ancyra,  inscription  relating  to  liie  temjile  of  Saturn,  03^ 

S.  Andrea,  church  of,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Ouiriuus, 
240,  -  clella  Valle,  tbeatn-  of  Pompey  near,  ^2,  3  1  o, 

'KrSptia,  temple  of  l'  ortune  so  called,  2S2L 

S.  Angfln,  hill  of.  3;2.  304. 

Anicius,  Horrea  ol,  l\i. 

Anio,  its  cour-e  formerly  navigable,  i t sr  affluents,  3'Vi ; 

inundation-  of,  104 ;  cities  on  the  right  bank  of,  yio  ; 

left  bank  of,  3*1. 
Anio  Nova,  c.a-ti  Mum  on  the  Latin  road  id,  437, 
Anio  Novu-,  or  Nova,  aqueduct,  73  ;  specus  of,  be  ;  height 

of  the  arches,  xlvi. 
Anio  Veins,  a.jii.-diict.         ;o7  ;  ca-telluin  on  the  Latin 

road  of,  4  17. 


Anna  I'erenna,  ;s  \. 

An'iibaMi,  former  mram  of  the  Coliseum,  236 
Auiiius  \'erus,  liouse  of,  224. 
Anlemn.v,  ije^        40^  440, 
Antej>aj;nieiua.  Ix.xiiL 

Antiov-hus,  a  Symcusan,  ;tseril>es  the  f^indation  of  Rome 

to  tile  Sli  :■!-.  iL 

Antiphilus  the  rival  of  ApeHes,  pienres  by,  311  ,  sculp- 
ture-, ^t  2  ;  pitiure-  of  Cadmus  and  L'aropa  by,  lift. 
Antium,  £±  jr^  1~jL  4°7- 
Ant onine,  baths  ol,  210. 

Antonine-,  their  family  tomb  near  the  Porta  Capcna,  lSq  ; 

mau-  denin  of  Hadrian  the  tomb  of  the,  2  74. 
Antoniui  Tbeatrmn,  Tbeatrum  Ilalbi  miscalled,  21 16. 
Anloniniantis,  Pons,  -i-1, 

Antoninus  Pius,  1 14  ;  Coliseum  restored  by,  23s  ;  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian  cotuplcti-d  by,  274  ;  pillar  of,  ,  \ ;,4; 
TiIhti.iu  palaee  the  residence  ol,  I  -*>. 

Antoninus  and  }7au-tina.  temple  of,  1 13,  1 14.  "'.  77. 
viol  •  uf,  1 1  ".  architecture  of  the  temple,  \.\xiv. 

S    \ in.  mo,  rc.;n  .  .it  the  herne:  I..C  uf.  a.1'). 

A  I/.'  I.  .  i;-:t  slat  I' e  of.  I' 

Ape'Ies,  pic'ures  of,  xlui,  I  '4. 
Ajtcnninc  limcstsme,  M'i 

AphrodisHim,  near  Lav  iuinm.  nod  -.  on  tin  Palatine,  1S1 
Apiola ,  y.S,  y>j,  403,  xxii. 

A|  illinan-,  name  given  t«tlie  lem.'leol  llie  Helpliic  Apollo, 
il± 

Aootlo,  temple  in  the  Campus  Martins  to,  -^n  ;  temple 
and  -tallies  near  the  Porta  Carnicritalis.  y?S  ;  temjile  on 
the  Pa'atiue,  125.  '  temple  on  the  V. it. eun  !o,  271  ;  temple 
of  the  1  )el;diic,  j 1 4  ;  stalue  in  cedar,  ;  14  ;  statue  by 
Ikaton,  to  t'.e  tx-tnp.e  o|  '■  •  i  i'.i.i  -i  t  f ,  ii ;  ;  .,|..uii'  m  iviirv, 
114  ;  eol  .-.al  M.itLie  111  broiue,  17;  ;  site  ol  the  bbrarv 
of,  i 

AjiolliKiurns,  the  (ireels  architect,  Ixxvi  ;  of  Oamascii-, 
arclr.lei  l  ••(  Traian's  I  'onmi,  1411,  1  So  ;  bridge  over  the 
Danube  by,  Ivii,  I  jjo ;  his  criticism  on  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  xxxvii,  170;  fate  of  the  architect,  170. 
xxxvu, 

SS.  Aj.uFtoli,  1'ia/ia  dc-i,  1  s  1 
Arxixyomeiiit-  id  Lysippu-,  y2b. 

Appi  in  a  jtiediu  t,  so\  7_|_.  xxv  ;  entirely  subterranean,  lviii  ; 

its  course  uncertain,  441 ;  source  of,  442. 
\ppian  gale,  O^ 

Appian  road,  description  of,  4,1 — 436,  3,  11,  li  (sec 
ulvi  216,  ;7fif  ;  partly  reconstructed  by  Doniitian,  Hi  ; 
fragments  still  remaining  of,  Ir.i  ;  hrst  milestone  found, 
4J2  ;  lava  on,  i_t_  ;  l.aniiviuni,  37; ;  Alicia,  374  ;  Hnvill.x-, 

.ysS 

Appius  «. taudius,  Manns  .admitted  within  the  Jatiicnlan 

gate  by,  it. 
Aqua  Kert  tilina,  ^J-S,  350,  177.  4  v<> 
Aqua:  AlbiiU'.  jOI. 

Aquialuei-,  general  description  of,  44J  ;  re-tonsl  by  Augus- 
tus, 22  ;  fourteen  in  the  time  ol  Procopms,  lviii. 

A'Jt'Klil't'TS  {/,'r  dftiiill  ut  ai/t>  the  u/\jrjtr  refcrenta)  : — 
Alexandrtna,  7_2,  22S,  lviii,  442  ;  Al-ietina,  7_l,  2<>y. 
441.  44 1 '.  Anio  Nnvus,  65,  Jj,  lviii,  4_yr  ;  Anio  Vitus, 
IL  122i  4"7  :  Appia,  3^  21*  »xv.  lviii.  ^  44J  : 
Augusta,  ih.  "iSl  •  Claudia,  170,  220.  24,  6j.  66,  72. 
7t.  lviii,  437  ;  Crabra,  or  Marrana  3 yS,  3sii,  361,  t>\ 
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21S,  291,  409  ;  Felice,  7_2,  7_3_:  Julia.  6^  XL  li  i52i 
22J,  ill,  442  ;  Mareia,  LL  tii  IL  Lii  ILL  2'7. 
220.  223,  4  !7.  Iviii ;  Mcrcurii.  21S ;  Neronis,  2 20.  221  : 
Paula,  44;  ;  Tepula,  OS.  7'.  II.  1S3.  437.  44-  ;  Trajana. 
■m,  4i:  ;  Vir^-ci,  ii^  7_L  £521  ^  ^  Hi  Ivlii-  i% 
44' 

Aqueducts,  Kmntmu-4  ins|icctor  of,  21;  ;  stopped  by  the 

Goths  uwlcr  Vitiges,  3"  \. 
Aquilius,  C  house  of,  24Q- 

Ara  1  ali,  uii  N.K.  of  the  Capitoline,  1S2,  So.  186,  iSq  ; 

site  of  the  Arx,  1  at  ;  substructions  on,        ;  height 

al«)ve  the  sea,  248  ;  convent  of,  i*i> 
Ara  Consi,  site  of,  j_2,  204  ;  Fehris,  181.  228,  243  ;  Mal.T 

Forlunar,  34  i ;  Maxima  on  the  I'alatinc,       294  :  note 

from  the  /!u/Mim>  Jill'  /njlitutf,  40; 
Ar;e  Font  is  Jl'7. 

Anrostyle  arrangement  of  columns,  292.  xxvi. 
Arcades  of  Roman  houses,  Ixxii. 

Arvatliu-s  statue  of,  6c.  ;  Pompey'x  theatre  rebuilt  hy,  320 

Arcesilaus,  statue  of  Venus  (ienctrix  by,  1  30. 

Arch,  earliest  knowledge  of.  xxiv,  Sl^  282    2S4,  xxxix  ; 

pofcxihlr  derived  from  ihe  Tuscans,  «.>//*,  2S4  ;  well  known 

to  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  xliv. 
AkCHKS  ( /,r  Mitiih  in  a/w  tkt  irfjratt  rrfernues)  :  Aran 

Argenlariorum,  2S0,  12 ;,  xxxiv  ;  arch  of  M.  Aurelius, 

Ul  ;  Claudius,  323  ;  Constantino,         17 3.  3S,  8;, 

1 2s,  '4 '>,  xxxiv,  xxxix,  xl ;  Dolalxdla,  223,  220.  222.  xl  ; 

!>nisus,  21ft,  21*.  xxxix  ;  Fabius,  104.  75.  77.  78,  xxxix  ; 

Gallicnus,  22H,  40,  226,  xxxix  ;  Goldsmiths,  str  "  A  reus 

Argentariorum  ;  "  Jami*- tv>uadrifnins  2S7.  xxxix  ;  Ncrriir, 

I  '5  ;    Scptimius  Scvcrus,  1 20.  123,  76 — 78,  89^  tog. 

173  ;  Stetlinlux,  xxxix  ;  Tibc-iius,  Ul,  117,  171  ;  Tilus, 

167.  iijq,  12r  ii  U,  1L         162,  i_7_L  ilSi  "*v. 

xxxix  ;  Trajan,  14  ;. 
ARCtltTEcrfKK,   ice  Introdui tury  Chapter  on  RuM.sNo- 

Gftr'.EK  Architect!  RK  ;  Ik.ric  and  Ionic  styles  mulled 

in  the  Coliseum,  238  ;  in  the  time  of  lite  Kings  2S3 ; 

of  Rome  modified  by  ancient  Italian  tradition,  xxviii. 
Architects,  Ivxvi  ;  ol  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Slator,  309,  ;io. 
Atco  dei  Pantani,  It; 3.  129;  view  of,  132,  Ixxviii. 
Arco  di  Portugallo,  Arch  of  M,  Aurelius  so  called,  34a 
Arcus  Argcntariorum,  286,  27?* :  view  of,  28  >  ;  iJomitiani, 

so  called,  339  :  Manus  Canir.e,  197. 
Ardea,  ^69,  ^34,  363.  402  ;  once  called  Troja.  366;  walls 

at,  xxii  ;  ancient  and  modern  population  of,  23  ;  con- 

flemned  by  Martial  os  unhealthy,  2^ 
Ardeatina,  Via,  09 ;  commencement  of,  433 
Area  Apollinis  on  the  Palatine,  171;  ;   Capitolina,  1X7  ; 

Concordia-,  Si; ;  Fori,  Atrium,  or  Forum  Proper  I Trajanil. 

141  ;  Palatini!,  178  ;  VuLcani,  85,  &2. 
Area  of  the  Dii  Consented,  06 ;    inscriptions  on,  106 ; 

view  of,  99. 

Area-  Marianorum,  altar  to  the  goddess  Fcbns  near,  Jv 
Armaria-,  meaning  of  the  name.  Hi. 

Argcnn  chapels,      ;  none  situated  on  the  Capitoline,  1S4. 

Ar>;entaria,  l'.a-i  1  ica,  109  ;  Via,  197. 

Arj;iletum,  JQ^  249. 

Arrive  char>cl  on  the  (Juiritul,  249. 

ArKTJs,  22. 

Aria  (  attiva,  or  Malaria,  Ji,  26,  27^ 

Ancta,  i2i  4J0.  3^.  303  ;  "Hey  of,  ^  354. 

Aricinus,  C'livui,  2tS. 


Aricinus,  Lacus,  3^3. 
Anstides,  pictures  by,  xliii,  293. 
Armilustrinm,  205. 

Armour.  Roman  and  Dacian,  on  Trajan's  Column,  147. 
Amo,  ancient  course  of,  21  ;  Italy  v>ut!i  of  the,  ^6. 
Arpinum,  4117.  xxiii. 

Amintius  Stella,  resilience  in  the  Subura,  8a 

Art,  works  of,  in  the  Templum  Pacts,  140  ;  tlccline  of, 

under  the  Antonine*,  i  u. 
Artetnistum  at  Nemi,  ^74. 
Artena  VuKroruin,  walls  at,  xxiii. 
Artificial  hills  H. 

Arx,  name  applie-i  to  the  Capitoline,  184.  iSjj,  188.  187  ; 
site  on  the  Ara  Cell  height,  194 ;  disuse  of  the  name, 
106. 

Asinarla,  Porta,  «jj  6t_j  Via,  Oj^ 

Asinius  Pollio,  library  of,  li. 

Assisi,  temple  at,  L 

Asylum,  temple  of,  196. 

Athcn.i'iim  Chalcidicum,  Lin 

Athenian  walls,  circuit  uf,  43. 

Alberts,  early  settlers  in  I^itium  from,  2S. 

Athletes,  musaic  pavement  of  the,  J " 

Atilius,  theatrical  exhibitions  and  disaster  at  Flderur,  392. 

Alilius  Calatinus,  M.,  temple  of  Spc/s  huilt  by,  305 . 

Atriulum  of  a  villa,  408- 

Allium,  description  uf  a  Roman,  lxvii  ;  of  the  .F-des 

I'ublic.T',  1 76. 
Atrium,  Forum  Proper,  or  Area  Fori  Trajani,  141. 
Atrium  I.iberlatis,  206  ;   Minerva.-,  1 1 1,  129  ;  Regium, 

loj  ;  Rcijium,  Vcitar,  or  Regia,  78,  Sfl. 
Alticus  house  of,  248,  231  ;  vUla  at  Ficulcs,  39  \ .  tomb 

of,  4j<b 

Attus  Navius,  statue  of,  8_2j  Sjj  86. 

Auction,  Imperial  throne  put  up  to, 

AugnracuUim,  19s,  I9fi,  19  y,  xxiv, 

Auguratonum  on  the  Palatine,  l^Sjii 

Au|,nirium  ^alutis,  19s. 

Augun.  and  Auspices,  193,  195,  2ua 

Augusta,  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  so  called,  345, 

Augustine  |S. )  iles^rilies  the  freezing  of  the  Til>er,  2iL 

Augustus  rrmtival  of  Kome  rumoured  in  the  time  of,  2_; 
height  of  houses  restricted  by,  Ixx  ;  improvements  in  the 
Forum  by,  107,  7c.  ;  the  dress  worn  by,  27  ;  funrral 
procevtion  of,  46 ;  mausoleum  of,  344,  346,  \i  \ ;  palace 
of,  1 74.  175,  burnt  in  Nctonian  tire,  176  ;  arch  of,  12s  : 
slalue  found  at  Prima  Porta,  24  :  temple  of,  160,  27S  ; 
aqueducts  111  the  time  of,  7_l  ;  Au^ummlum  transferred  to 
the  Palatine  by,  i<>d  ;  canal  from  liaise  made  by,  Ivi ; 
Circus  Maximus  restored  by,  lxv  ;  Curia  Julia  built  by, 
108 ;  forum  of,  12S,  129,  131,  13  3.  1  u ;  Gnomon 
obelisk  brought  from  Fgypt  by,  334 ;  Millianuni  Aureum 
ercclesl  by,  4_9  ;  Naumachia  of,  lxv  ;  olielisk  in  (he  Piazza 
del  Popolo  erectcil  by,  290  :  Pompey's  theatre  restored 
and  statue  removed  by,  119  ;  Porticus  Metclli  replaced 
by,  310 ;  statue  found  at  the  Villa  Livia,  4ZQ  :  temples 
of  Juno  Regma  restored  by,  206 ;  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  founded  by,  l')2  ;  temple  of  Magna  Mater  rebuilt 
by,  1  ^8  ;  temple  of  Mars  L  Itor  on  the  Capitol  built  by, 
IQ2  ;  temple  of  Minerva  oil  the  Avenline  restored  by, 
?o<i ;  new  temple  ot  Vesta  built  by,  17c,. 

Aulus  I'ostumius,  temple  of  Castur  lieijun  by,  100. 
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Amelia,  Porta,  Nova,  site  of,  f.i  .  r«rls,  Vet  us,  f».i  ;  Via, 
Aurclian  gens,  tomb  nf,  4  yf>. 

Aurclian.  rjoldcn  statue  nf  the  dermis  of  the  Kom.in  peru, 
creeled  hy.  i  j ;. 

Aurelian  wall,  pyramid  of  Ccstius  in,  2<ao_ 

Avxh.ian  Wai.Iv  I  ..-  "Walls  of  Aurclian  anrl  Ho- 
norius,"  chapter  v.  pp.  53 — 73  ;  sei  aln>  pp.  [\  .j?,  2i>i. 
■•lii  : — hri.'ht  "I,  1  2  ;  I'ratonan  camp  i>art  of,  J2i  tJ  ; 
in  the  Trastcverc,  60.. 

AuattHl'l  temple  of  the  Sun.  253.  at;,  346. 

Aurelius,  M.,  house  in  which  he  was  I  torn,  224  ;  Tiberian 
palace  the  resilience  of,  I  CO  ;  no  record  ,.f  lite  burial  nf, 
274 ;  arch  of,  3  to ;  bas-reliefs  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Conservators,  TV) ;  ancient  site  uf  the  statue,  1 14: 
pedestal  of  the  statue,  l_£2  ;  silver  statues  of  Faustina  ami, 
170;  temple  of,  in  Circus  Maximus.  t  ,*; :  temple  ol  llcnc- 
ficiimi  built  by.  10  \ ;  piil.11  of,  iiS    3,7,  .-'2,  y; 

Aurelius,  Pons,  q  .  *  m'm,  tribunal  creeled  by,  Sri ; 
Victor,  M.,  arih  of  (iallicnus  erected  In,  zjA 

Ausonian  tertitorv,  34 s. 

Avkntine  II ILL,  chap.  ix.  part  L  PP-  202—213,  am!  5, 
36.  35,  £2  \ift_  also  indtftiklml  rtf&vniti)  :— Altars  of 
l.vanilcr,  Jupiter  Inventor,  Jupiter  Klicius  anil  (.  otisus, 

204  .  Annibt-triem,  zos  '•  Cave  ol  Oro%  -  "  s.  ■' ' :  '  livi  s 
Public! LM,  200 :  drainage,  285  ;  extent,  203 ;  Kmporium, 
zisS  :  Horn  a  f'.illyscr  AnuLiim,  207  ;  Laurelum,  ZoC,  ; 
(•■{■lines,  2Q7  I  Monte  Tcstaccio,  2u*j  :  natural  features, 
202  ;  name,  204  :  I'oiticus  .i-'milia,  TuccLi,  and  Juuia, 
207  ;  pyramid  of  Cestui*,  200  ;  Kemuris,  jot  ;  «-at  ot 
the  Muntani,  201 ;  beat  of  the  I'lrbs,  21x3-  Temple  of 
Bona  !>•. 1  Subs  nana,  2c/'  ;   I'iaita,  Jos  :  [una  Ka  u.na, 

205  ;  Liberia-,  Jix> ;  I, una.  2Q7  ;  Minerva,  2k >t »,  til: 
Vortuinnus  Thermic  A  ntomniaiuc,  Dec  tame,  2Q7  : 
Suiaitv,  207  ;  Variana.-.  20?  ;  walls  ol  Seisms.  44,  30.  si. 

a 

Bacchus,  tcmp'.r  nn  the  Palatine  to.  Lit  ;  ihe  (  liurch  of 

S.  I'rhnno  a  supposed  temple  <■!",  4  '  v 
Bake,  407. 

Bakehouses,  I'istnna,  lxi. 
Balhi,  Crjpta,  jl  ',. 

S.  Daibiua,  cliuith  of,  4^  4^),  £0,  20;,  210  ;  Servian  walls 

nn  the  hill  of,  4_L_ 
Balbos,  theatre  of,  near  the  Ponte  Sisto,  303,  266.  3t2, 

ILL  l»vi. 
Balconies,  Ixxiv, 

Balnea:  db>tingMishcd  from  Thcrma.-,  Ixiii ;  of  Alec.  Scschi-, 
Ixii. 

Itabir.e  Palladu.e,  116  ;  note  on, 

Ualneum  prescrvetl  at  1'ompen,  lam  ;  Osiris,  Ixiii 

Barbatian  invasiuns,  44V 

Barberini,  epiojam  nn  the,  , ^t  ;  liarilem,  retuiiaiil'.  ol  Ser- 
vian walls  in,  4^  4_2; 
Barilella,  429. 

Basaltic  lava  from  the  Allan  volcanoes,  3;g 
S.  Basil,  church  of.  I  ;5 

Basilica  I  A>r  Jttaii>  ste  lai  ufuratt  rtftrmia) : — 
.Emilia,  sre  I'utvia  ;  Ar^entaria,  lesj  ;  i<\  t'urslariline, 
165  it',;.  tjOj  xtvni,  li  ;  Kulvta  ct  .l  imiia,  SS,  So.  7^, 
io6,  j6j,  1;  Jovis  on  the  Capi'.oltnc,  HyS  :  Juvis  on  the 


Palatine,  177,  1;  Julia,  1 1 5  — 117,  75 — 77.  100,  i';, 
1 :' s.  t~ 277.  b  li  ;  S.  Lorenzo,  30S  ;  Marciau-e,  ,  i ;  : 
S.  Maria  Map^tore,  Mi ;  Matidi.v,  HI  1  Neptuni,  ; 
Onimia.^o,  ijii;  Paulli.tHs.  1 12.  1 1%.  1  la.  \lix;  St.  Peter's, 
:M.  271  ;  at  Pompeii,  li  :  Poicia,  S7.  S.S,  7,,  .Vi,  8;, 
too  ;  Senipronia,  or  Julia,  oSj  1 1;. !'  «;,  277  ;  I  Ipia. 
Ut.  Us,  b. 

Bssil.tr.4,   (jeiieral  description  of,  xiix,  S;  ;   none  lielorr 

t'ato's  tinir,  n  , 
Basilius,  Marius  Vcmntim,  arena  of  the  Coliseum  telzuill 

by,  236. 

Ba»-reli,  fs  on  the  srrh  nf  Titu«,  107  :  view  of,  168  :  on 
the  1  -edesr.il  of  the  Aiitoiiine  Column.  ; ;a  ;  ofAuielian 
Column,  wb,  3^7  ;  on  Trajati'i  Column,  14S  -151. 

Bassns,  rilla  ot,  \  js 

Uastiunc  di  SanRallo,  archway  near. 

Baths,  description  of  Roman,  211,  2  ; 3  ;  :tt  TltraM.F. : 
positions  of  the  sudan.mi.  l.-p.i.la: intn,  natatio,  icM. 

Batrachus  and  Saui.in.  architevt.  .>l  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Matoi.  ;  1  n. 

Bclisarins,  wall*  renewol  by,  58 ;  gateway  restores!  by,  U±  : 
fable  of,  70  :  Hadrian's  mausoleum  made  a  fortress  in  Un- 
tune of,  y\ ;  residence  (hi  the  Pincian,  259. 

Ilellona,  temple  of,  84.  301.  iu  ;  Septa  and  Villa  Pabln  1 
near,  ^24. 

Bells  in  K  Of  nan  houses,  lxi. 

Rclvcderc  t  Jardens,  1^ 

llcncilict  XIV.,  bronze  statue  of  S.  Michael  on  Hadrian** 
mausoleum  pl.ueiL  by,  27S  ;  consecration  of  the  arena  of 
ihe  Coliseum  by,  2  ,6. 

Benefic'n-m.  temple  of,  lt>t, 

S.  Ik'm.irdo,  church  of,  in  part  of  \\\v  Thenn.T-  I >i«x!ctLini, 

2.7  ;  remains  of  theatre  in  Ihe  monastery  of,  237. 
Biblintheca,  Curia,  and  Scbola  t  >tiavi.e,  ,10  ;  in  the  Circus 

Flaminiita,  ;i  1. 
BilKilii^,  his  disputes  with  C.cvir,   102.  1 1 1  ;  seized  bv 

Vatiinus  in  the  Curia  I  lost  ilia,  Sj  ;  t  >mb  <A,  I'i7.  47,  {40. 

xlii. 

P..:  1,  l.z.l.  vo.a  m  l!i-  ;Uii ,  .li  i:ln  ,11 1 1  ,  240 
II  lariiim,  oii^ui  of  the  name  uf  the  l  onim, 
Bocca  dells  \  erita,  2'n. 

B-ola,  .JSS.  jjj^  ;S-. 

Bona  Ilea  Sul.s.iv.iua,  it-mplc  t>f,  zcit'i 

S.  P.ouaseiiiui-'..  i--nv.  n:  ,  I.  ; ;  :  bi-ln-.i  pan  of  the  P.-.I. 

line  near  the  church,  155. 
Bonella,  Via,  82;  laid  out  b)  Pius  V.,  1  SJ. 
lUmifaie  IV  ,  Paiitbeon  i.oii- -rrateil  liv,  \\}. 
Bonif.oe  V  111..  Prxncstc  razed  to  the  ground  by,  383  ; 

ilr.lir.a^e  of  the  Polnplinc  lli.lr-.1tes  under,  2ti. 
1  !  .  .-■   L  \  .  P  1  la.  t  11;  ■      s,  rnt.tt  I'  1-1  ri< ■ . i  l.v,  5-  ;  lorti- 
la  1 '    .11-    .li  t'.ie  ni.iii-  -I".-  11:1  ..d   H  la  In. Ul  by,  275. 

Ilonus  K  vent  us,  temple  and  porlico  of,  31 5. 

P.m..  .1.  \h.  \, . 

Bor{00r  Citla  lajcnina,  ^ 
l!orc;o  S.  S|iiiilo,  2h.S 

llovillaz.  (OS,  4  ;ii,  ;ti ,.  41.12  ;  Clolius  murdered  at,  309. 

4-  '  ■  :  'kmi'iye-l  1  y  1.  01  iihoiu-.,  _y  ■  j. 
Pren  -.a  dt  S<-tle  B.issi,  41S. 

Pi  -.slak  s  mterj.»eM'i..n  •  •!  M.e       iv  r.f  <      1  -.,  2A. 
Bricks,  used  ill  Roman  archileeiure,  xliv,  xlvi,  xlvii,  Ixxii. 
Bridges  \ste  Pons,  Pcinti),  262 — 267,  Ivii;  religious  scruples 
in  the  cu.iHi union  of,  jiii  :  list  of,  in  the  cauloj^ie  of  the 
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Curiosum,  J'M  ;  hst  of,  '»  'he  Mirabilta  Koiogr,  «,irV,  3, 
. ;. 

limnis  Junius.  Suce'lum  nf  Ilea  Carna  dedicated  by,  22\  ; 

Callaicux,  .L,  temple  of  Mart  built  by,  31s. 
Bubi:lcu>,  Junius,  1rni|  If  of  Salus  built  by,  J7. 
Ilufala,    subterranean    chandlers    in    the   Vicolo  dcllj, 
-  : 

i!u  ,.1,  the  v.  .!!  •  .f  the.  )'i 

C 

1'ina,  son  of  Vulcan,  story  of,  to.  21  ;  cave  on  the  A  veil- 

tine.  .13,  ill  ~0~^  -Q'- 
Cadmus,  incline  of,  by  Antiphilus,  \m, 
Ox-ilia  Men  lb.  tniitb  of.  1 u.  xtiii ;  view  of,  £jj  j  Maxen- 

1 1,111  Cikos  nr.ir  tin-  tomb  of,  lx\i  ;  basaltic  lava  near  the 

lotnli,  ;>n 

(Vcihu>  M.t-.IIus.  f,'.,  f- 1-1  marble  temple  (of  |ii|ntcr|  built 

by,  UP ;  portieri  of,  3  IP. 
'-'a--  ul'.i  v  I    in  I.  r  .1  I ' r  1  ii-  ■■(■,  22, 

I  .11  [an  Hili,  chapter  i\  part  under  the  following 
heads,  pp  213  224,  ami  s.  3b,  39  >-■>>■'  .i.'r-'  irtdrfrnJmi 
rt/cretu.!M — .Lie  Vc>  ti'.tanx,  222:  Amphithcatrum  Ca*- 
trense,  219  ;  A'|ua  Mcrcurii,  21S  :  arch  of  IVlabclla, 
221,  22  \  ;  arch  of  Ilrusus,  2l(>  :  (  c  lian  Proper,  221  ; 
CVliolus,  214  ;  Campu*  Mart  1.1 1 1*.  220  ;  Caput  Airier. 
223  ;  Casts*  Pcrcgrina,  223  ;  CLudian  aqueduct,  22Q  ; 
Clivus  Staun,  22  3  ;  Columbaria,  210  :  Ilea  I  ansa,  22  >  ; 
Fossa  (juintium,  tiS  ;  [louse*,  of  Ceiiliinialus,  Mamurra. 
Vrrus,  and  Tetricus,  224  ;  Isuim  Metclliiium,  22}  ; 
Jupiter  Krdnx,  2J ;  ;  Literati  pil.nr,  220 :  Macellusn 
Magnum,  221  ;  Mi,a  Aurea,  22  ;  ;  Minerva  Capta,  22; ; 
name  (Vims,  21;  ;  natural  features.  21  j  ;  Xavicella, 
22  \ ;  Ncronian  aqueduct,  220 ;  Sessorium,  JlS ;  S. 
Stefano  Rototido,  221  j  temple  r>f  Claudius,  22J  ;  tomb 
of  ScipicN,  214  ;  valley  of  F-geria,  2  |  S. 

Cvliculiis,  Ca-liolux,  or  C.t'liiu.  Minor,  214.  r?f> 

CVnina,  ilxo.  402. 

(\rpio,  Ins  body  exposed  at  the  ScaV  ('■cnionuv,  Si, 
C.xrc,  3iS. 

(V%ar'»  palace  on  die  Palatine,  1 7S  :  view  of,  1 70. 
C  opsonins  Maximum,  houv;  of,  242. 
Crdfarclla  valley,  21S. 

CalTarclli,  Palazzo,  on  S.  W.  summit  of  the  Capitolinc,  182. 
1  Sr. 

Calatinus,  Atilins,  temple  of  Kites  restored  by,  1 02. 

Caligula,  amusements  of,  117:  his  madness,  iS<  ;  passion 
for  horse-nicis.,  342  ;  burial-place  of,  nrtr,  227  ;  bridge 
uniting  the  I'alatinc  and  Capitolinc  built  by,  |Sc.  Ts. 
V<,  I  bo,  27S  ;  casuals  on  the  Vatican  liuilt  by,  270 ; 
Claudian  aqueduct  begun  by,  7^5  ;  evirtions  on  the 
Palatine  by,  jot  ;  olicli^k  brought  from  Litrypt  by,  270  : 
palace  on  the  Palatine,  160,  35,  36  ;  Pompcy's  thcatic 
rebuilt  by,  '•  passage  into  the  temple  of  I  .astor  made 
by,  100.  ifio. 

Cainenar,  fountain  of,  2iS. 

Camcria,  U'l.  3'>0,  402. 

Camilla\,  slatue  of,  S5  ;  his  encomium  upon  Rome,  2i  *5i 
temple  of  Concord  founded  by,  o_I  ;  temple  of  Juno 
Rejjina  dedicated  by,  ;  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  vowed 
by,  194. 


C".v»tr\<;NA  of  Komf,  chapter  xiv.  pp,  347 — 446  ;  the 
l  ampayiia  defined  by  the  term  Latium  anti'.)uixsiuium, 

P.\Kr  L  l'iiVs!c\L  CKi'H-.KAfltV  :  Geology,  34$  ;  hilU 
of  the  Campagna,  349  352  ;  bkes  and  brooks,  352 
—  362  ;  ta^um  >  ami  mar>ht%,  } 

P.iKl  11.  1  list  1  ikv  in  tin-  period  of  Citiks,  362—  401  : 
II)  Cities  of  the  Ijuictis  Tiactus  and  Campus  Solo- 
n:us,  3<>3 — 372  ;  f_2|  C'itie>  of  the  Allian  and  Tuscu- 
lan  bills,  373—  jSo  .  (Ji  Neighbourhood  of  Pneneste 
anil  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  3S1— 390;  (4)  Cities 
on  the  right  lank  .>f"  the  Anio,  390—394  ;  Tibur 
and  its  iiei^hbout  ho-  ■!.  394-— 401. 

Part  III.  His ioky in  the  period  uf  (A)  Latifundia, 
403—400.  Ill)  of  VllLA^,  406 — 431  :  (tj  Tusculan 
idlav,  407—409;  (2j  AUiun  villas,  409  411  ;  (jj 
Lauren'.inc  villas,  411— 41ft;  KjJ  Sulmrban  villas 
416  421  ;  1^1  Tiburtmc  villas,  421 — 43!.  (C)  of 
KoAIis,  431    441.    il>)  of  A(.>fKl)ft-TS,  -t-t I 

Pari  1\.  Pcnod  of  depopulation  and  devastation, 

Note  on  the  name  Cimpa^ma,  or  Campania,  443. 
(  -imfi-a^na,  ancient  pttpulation  of,  2J  ;  cultivation  uf,  26  ; 

general  description  of,  3^  tinheallhmess  of,  22^  24^  2j  ; 

depopulation  ami  devastation  of,  442 — 444. 
Campania,  ;tt  Carupayiia. 
(  ampulogho.  \'ia  ili,  9ti. 
(  ampo  d'Annibale,  349.  176. 

Campus  Adonis,  name  given  to  the  Stadium  Alcxandrinum, 
340 ;  Agiippa:,  6,  303,        ;  ts<|uilitius,  area  of,  it<t/<-, 

<  ainptis  Martin),  Pains  (  apn^a,  yao,  22;  Porta  Triumphalis 
leadint;  fiom.  46 :  Stagna  Tcreiiti,  300,  22  :  temples  of 
Apollo  and  Pclluna,  101. 

CAMPfs  M  xkt  1  i  b  Pkoi  fr  and  the  Via  Lata,  chapter 
xiii.  part  2,  pp.  322 — 34b,  under  the  following  heads 
{/.'<•  i?/r.'  tntirfvmintt  rrjerenrrs)  :  —  Altars  of  Kortuna 
Redux  and  Pax,  U  t  :  amphitheatre  of  Slatilius,  343. 
Arch  of  Claudius,  324 ;  M.  Auiclius,  340;  Tibenux, 
U2.  Hasilica  Neptuni.  »^  ;  Matidue,  334 ;  Marcianit, 
_t_i4.  Campus  A^rippx,  332  ;  Martius  Prn|>er,  323. 
Liribitorium,  332  ;  (inumun  ol^lisk,  334  ;  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  U4  ;  Odeum,  Vt2 ;  Pantheon,  328,  332. 
Pillar  of  Antoninus  Pius,  jj^ ;  M.  Aurelius,  336. 
Porticus  F.urop.i  ,  132  ;  Plaminia,  34_j  :  Melcagri,  334 ; 
Neptuni,  333;  PoI.t,  332;  Vipsaiiia,  332.  Poiidonium, 
333  ;  Pradia  .-Lniiliana,  343  ;  min  in  Piazza  di  Pictra, 
33 ; ;  Sejita,  324  ;  Slabula  faclionum,  341  ;  Stadium 
Alcxandrinum,  341,  Temple  of  M.  Aurelius,  336 ; 
Hadrian,  333  ;  Isis  326;  Juturnn,  343  ;  Lares  Pcr- 
marini.  u  t :  Marciana,  333  ;  Minerva  Chalcidica,  32b  ; 
Serapis,  320.  Thcrma-  Agrippie,  V2J  ;  Alexandrinjc, 
341  ;  Ncroniaria^  342.  L'stiina  C;tsarum,  323 ;  Via 
Lata,  346.  W  i  Via  Tecta,  3J3J  VUla  Publica,  325. 

Campus  Kalolconis,  name  given  to  Trajan'i  Fornm.  152  ; 
Sacer  Horatiorum,  416,  43c  ;  Sccleratus,  251.  Soloniits 
description  of,  367 ;  cities  on,  303,  367  372  ;  plundered 
by  Oenseric,  444  Vaticanus,  301  ;  Llaminius,  or  Praia 
Klaminia,  279.  IH  ;  I  Jteranensis,  220  ;  Martialix,  22<>. 
Martius,  site  of,  4,  J,  63  history  of,  300,  22  ;  the  chief 
site  of  the  modrrn  city,  299,  230 ;  Agcr  Tarquinii,  301  ; 
altars  of  Dis  Pater  and  Proscrjiinc,  jOi  ;  Campus  Major 
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and   Campus   Minor,    S" S ;    Circus   Flaminiuv,  s°S  ; 

mausoleum  of  Augustus,  40  ;  meetings  of  the  Comitia 

Cenluriata  in, 
Canale  delta  Chiaiia,  S. 
Canalicular.  105 
Canal  is  in  the  Kurum.  iQy 

Cancel  Irria,  I'alaxoi  di,  built  of  stone*  from  the  Coliseum, 

Carina-,  meetings  of  the  Senate  after  the  battle  nf,  ajj. 
Cannpus  of  Hadrian':*  villa,  423. 
Cantalupo,  4:9. 

Capena.  1'orta,  41),  so.  ^  t&  lSc>.  J I  S  ;  mecling.place  of 
tin-  Senate,  Sjj 

Capitol,  silt-  of,  5j  gales  of,  196 ;  the  *cat  of  government, 
lot  ;  formerly  sleeper,  1 1  .  injured  by  fire  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  07  .  attacks  upon  and  capture;  of,  1S7,  l&K ; 
burnt  by  the  Vitellians,  97^ 

CAl'lTuUMs  ■  ( 11.1..  chapter  viii.  part  2,  pp.  1S2  201, 
under  the  follow  in;;  heads  [ite  ii/w  tn.lV/¥iirf,  ut  rt- 
firtHi<*\  1  I -juim.i  hum,  IqS  ;  An  us  Maims  Canicx, 
K;7  ;  Asylum,  106  ;  att.icks  upon  and  captures  ot  the 
Capitol,  I  h7  ;  Auguraculum.  I  OS  ;  bridges  of  Caligula, 
|SS;  C^ipltoline  era,  I  My ;  Centum  (iradriv.  lyS;  chapel 
of  Con-ord,  104  ;  chapels  of  Jupiter,  lu; ;  < 'livits  Argen- 
tarins,  107  ;  (  livnx  t  apilolinu%  10^;  t  orsi  palace  and 
castie,  103;  Curia  Calabria.  1*2;  I'.h-phaiuus  Her- 
luanus  loS  ;  Faviw,  iSj;  history  of  settlements  on,  1.V4. 
and  ^o,  _Jo_,  a^i  *'■>"•  2aS;  legend  of  tills.  101  :  legendary 
city  of  Saturnia.  20  :  names  of  the  hill,  1S4 ;  natural 
features,  Lii  and  jjj  Nunalia,  IPs  ;  1'orta  I'andana, 
So ;  Purlieus  Crmorutn.  I->S  ;  Hostra,  1S7  ;  Sacra,  Via, 
terminus,  19s  ;  S.  Salvatorc  in  Ma\imis,  IQ2  ;  sanctu- 
aries on  the  Capitol,  I  So ;  Oatue  of  Jupiter,  j_Sc.  ;  statues 
of  all  the  gods,  lVc,  104  ;  story  of  (  oniiniuv  and  the 
Cauls,  |K,S  •  story  of  llcrrlonins,  1S7  ;  subterranean 
chambers,  183;  Tarpcian  rock,  loo.  Temple  of  Asylum, 
lob  ;  HenetK'ium,  IPs  ;  Fides,  10s  ;  Kortuna  Primigcnia, 
IPS  ;  Honour  and  Virtue,  I M ;  ;  Jupiter  Capitolimi*,  liS 
— 191  ;  Jupiter  Custos,  I  is  7  ;  Jupiter  Fcrclrius,  102  ; 
Jupiter  Tonans,  m:  ;  Mars  I'ltor,  1 92  ;  Mens,  103  ; 
< tps,  KM  ;  Vcjupitcr.  10b  :  Venus  Frycina,  Capilulina, 
Vtctrix,  igy  Tomb  of  liibulu-.,  ujZ;  trophies  of  Marius, 
IPS  ;  Verbenx.  105  •  Via  I'ublica,  107  ;  Vilellians,  iSS ; 
views  of  the  Capilolitie,  00,  1S4  ;  wall  of  Scrvius,  46  ; 
wells,  iSi, 

Capitolinc  plan,  found  near  the  Church  nf  S.  Cnsma  e 

Uamiano,  t»S  ;  note  on,  19S  — 200;  fragments  of,  1  in 
Capitolini.  2'.>4- 

1  apitoliutii  Vetus  on  the  Ouirinnl,  I  So,  251. 
1  apito'.ium,  An,  anil   Knpo  Tarpeia  distinguished,  iSs. 
IQ2,  194. 

< 'apurotla,  SSo  ;  a  supposed  site  of  Laurcntum,  3^14, 
Capua,  amphitheatre  at,  lxiv  ;  architectural  appearance  of 

Koine  compared  with,  Isx. 
1  lput  Africa-,  22  y 

<  an<  alia,  hi-,  w.-r-hip  of  F^yptian  deities  327 :  his  remorse 
for  the  murder  of  Ccta,  2S6  ;  edilircs  rebuilt  by,  200  ; 
Iwths  of,  210,  71.  207,  217  ;  works  of  art  found  in  the 
baths  of,  113  i  dimensions  of  the  baths  .  .f,  lxii  ;  view  of 
the  l  aths.  1 70,  j  1  j  ;  masonry  of  the  dome  of  the  baths, 
xlviii  ;  supplies  for  the  baths  nf,  T_l  ;  Porliuis  ( Ictavi.e 
icstoretl  by.  ju6  ;  Thcnn.e  Antoniniaii  v  begun  by,  210, 


217  ;  temple  of  Vespasian  restored  by,  120  ;  ami  Ccta, 

S&ti,  3  St  1. 
Career,  Se^  ioj  ;  Mamertinus, 
Carceies  of  the  Circus.  270.  394.  2QS,  W>. 
Carina-,  21i  '»-■  2 SO- 

Carinus  and  Numerian,  fire  in  the  time  of,  1 16.  I  SI. 

Carnientalis.  Porta,       4i.  Jii       L^Ii        2~'>-  tl4» 
30;  ;  temples  of  Juno  near.  305  ;  temples  in  the  Campus 
near,  joj  ;  temple  of  the  Delphic  Apolloou'.sidc  the,  314. 

Carmeiitine  (pte,  ^b.  dj,  46.  o^  iS^  Jift  lLfc  iPi 
.-  :■  1 

Carmentis,  mother  of  Kvander,  ^5. 

Carr.e,  taUin^  of  the  town  depicted  on  the  arch  of  Sevenis 

lit, 

Carnages  not  commonly  usttl  in  the  streets,  Ixxiii. 
Carthage,  the  wall  of  the  Hyrva,  4JV 
Carthaginian  ships,  column  adomol  with  l«-aks  of,  Sy_. 
Carthusian  moua-slery,  on  port  of  the  site  of  JJioelettan's 

baths,  257. 
C.iry-tian  marble  or  cipnllino,  1 1  j. 
Ca-si  Komuli,  ^ij^  xxiv. 

Ca>ale  dei  l'aiju.  Mens  Sacer  among  the  hills  of,  SSI 
C.i--ia,  Via.  44". 
Cassius,  villa  of,  42S- 

<  as-.iu-.,  S|  1. ,  treaty  of.  lielwoen  Latins  and  Homans,  40s  ; 

temple  of  t  t-rcs  dedicated  by,  2y_2  ;  house  of,  3  SI. 
t  assitis,  l.«ii||irnis,  first  theatre  begun  by,  317. 
Castel  I  ianilolfu,  lake  of,  S49.  4<>J  ;  liiubilco,  Fidenx,  352, 

30I  ;  Savelli,  Ss''.  J57- 
t  astellatcio,  3S0. 

C.istello,  Ijgp  ill,  3S>;  cmissarium  of,  tffc 

Castor,  temple  of.  7^  I2_j,  27"  ;  architecture  of  the 
temple  of,  x.x.xvi  ;  portico  of  the  temple  of,  xxxiv  ;  view 
of  the  temple  of,  ioi_j  IIS,  temple  broken  through  by 
Caligula,  ibo. 

Castor  and  IVllu.x,  temple  of,  too;  temple  at  Tusculam,  1 78. 
Ccstra,  lx  ;  of  the  l  .pntes  Singrilarii,  Ix  ;  Miscitatium, 

Ix.  24s ;   lVrcgTina,  22J,  lx  ;   1'i.ctoriana,  lx  ;  Raven- 

natium,  Ix. 
Casirinmnium,  Caslrimonieiiscs.  370. 

Cast  rum  Inui,  site  ol,  />g  ;  condemned  by  Martial  as  un- 
healthy. 2J. 

Catacombs,  mostly  in  granular  tufa,  l6j  of  S.  Valentino, 

travertine  to  be  seen  in,  20. 
Catiline,  conspiracy  of,  <>2,  1  Sfi, 
Cato  the  Censor,  basilica  I'otLia  built  by.  SOj 
Cato  Junior,  villa  ol,  400. 
Cattle  market,  3. 
Catularia,  I'orta,  St. 

Catulus  <J  ,  Capitolinc  temple  restored  by,  1S3  ;  house  of, 

jiil  ;  villa  of,  42s. 
Can  si.  e,  hats  uorn  in  the  amphitheatre,  240, 
Cas.islium,  or  Cavum  a-dium,  Ixviii,  Ixxv  ;  Tusc-anicum, 

Ixvii. 

Ceiha  or  7erea,  name  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  temple 

of  Saturn.  u«j. 
Ccler,  architect.  Kxvi. 
Celiolus,  or  t  adiolus, 
Cento  t .auiarellc  of  Hadrian's  villa,  426- 
Centtim  t.  i-ll.v,  liailn>ur  at.  Ivi. 
Crnturn  liiadus  -poken  of  by  Tacitus.  I')S. 
Centumalus,  CI.,  hou-e  of,  on  the  Calian,  224. 
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Cephtsodotus,  statues,  of  .Fsculapiiis.  anil  Diana  by,  310. 

Ceres  altar  in  the  Victis  lugirius  to,  277. 

Ceres  I.dttr,  and  Libera,  temple  of,  2'tl  ;  a  Tuscan  temple, 

XXVII. 

Cermahis  or  (jermalus,  1  36. 
Ccioherisis,  district,  7_7_. 
Cervrtri,  t  .ere.  3^ 

Cestius.  bridge  of,  LL  266 ;  pyramid  of,  fjj,  209.  xlii. 
Cettonius,  villa  of,  42  V 

Chalcidicum.  1 10.  Ill,  120  ;  description  of  a,  I<i7_  ;  position 
of. 

Changes  of  level,  Li. 

Chrmion,  statue  in  the  Tcnirlnm  f'nc:s,  140 

Chiana,  Canale  dclLi,  Sj  d. version  of  its.  course,  il. 

Chiavi  il'<  >f.  Via  d<-',  i  ■  ; 

Chiitsa.  Porta,  62  ;  view  of,  dl_ 

Choragi.im  Sutrimum,  242. 

Christian  architeet  of  I  he  Coliseum,  2;l|>. 

Christian*  cm  p  lose  I  -m  1'ie  1  .tlis  of  Iiioehtian.  2sS, 

Churches  :  S.  Agata  alia  Subum,  So  :  S.  Alcssio,  20'  ; 
S,  Amlirogin.  ,21  :  S.  Ana-t  asia.  u.  Is;,  |<S  ;  S.  An'lrea, 
24'i.  ,12,  "t t » ■ :  S.  lUl'-ina.  4.  40.  to.  20;.  210  :  S.  Fasii, 
1  is  :  S  IVnaventur.i.  SLi:  S.  Clemen  te,  S.  Cosma  e 
Ilaniiano,  tJs  l  .H.  '"I.  198,  2oo.  xxx ;  S.  Franceses 
Romana,  lt-o  ;  l>-itnmc  tpio  Vadis.  4  ,2  ;  S.  Franristo  di 
l'aula.  LI;  S.  Ciotgio  in  \  clabrn,  2>>iii :  S.  tiiiiscppc  dei 
Falcgnami,  So ;  S.  HeVria,  73  ;  S.  Igmi/io,  324  ;  S.  John 
l-atcran,  S,  I.oreiuo,  1 14  ;  S,  I.orenm  in  I'anis- 
p-crna,  247  ;  S.  Louis,  2  no.  S.  Maria  dcgli  Angclt.  2s7. 
24S,  xxxvi  ;  in  (';ii-:iln  ris,  3 1 2  ;  in  CampilcIIi,  300  ;  della 
Cwiwtlatimic.  tn'i:  in  Cotmedin,  jj,  401  2')  t.  xxvn  ; 
in  linmnica,  in  ;  Fgiriaca.  2S-> ;  di  <  irolta  Fiuta,  317  ; 
I.ibrratriee,  102  :  ili  l,orrlo,  I  52  ;  Maggiore.  s\ 

43.  fjt_\  1  30.  1  ti7,  2  2t'i  :  ad  Martvrcs,  or  della  kotenda. 
327  t    M>pra  Minerva,   14  .-,  .   in   Portico,  321  ;  del 

Popolo,  59 ;  in  Via  Laia.  324  ;  della  Vittoria,  4^  240. 
S,  Marr»,  ;i ;  ;  S,  Martina,  III:  S  Martina  e  l.uca, 
I2«) :  S.  Maitino.  2  ,4  ;  S.  Nicola  in  Carceie.  305  ;  S. 
Nicolas  in  Trajan's  l-'itrum,  I  32  ;  Nome  di  Maria,  14;  ; 
S.  I'.i'  lo  fuori  lc  Mum.  Si  S,  l  ietrn  in  Carcere.  nS  ; 
in  Mi-titoiio,  c_,  1^.  2ii  1  ;  in  Vincoli,  ^  SOj  226,  234,  243. 
S.  Frisea,  2Qs  ;  S.  Salia,  4.  4t.  H\  5 It  2n;,  210,  vxi  ; 
S.  SaU.it'tie  in  Maxiniis  I'i2  ;  S.  Sci.mo  e  llacco,  12 
t :  S.  t-ilvc-T  1,  t:  -  S  sr.te.if,>  111  I  n.;ii.  2t±  t::;  , 
S.  Sli  fann  Kokmdo,  22Q.  221,  41  ;  S.  Tco  loio,  icS, 
27>i ;  S.  I  rinita  r|i  Mrmtc,  £,  «Q ;  S,  Vilalc,  24Q. 

Cirer.t's  li'-use  „n  ihc  F.il  il;:ic,  liJL  :  villas.  41:- 7,  4^ .S 

Ciln,  I..  Faliius,  ("intsul,  in^:ri|iti'.in  t>y,  4_o. 

t  iitd-iie  :n  p':y  ..I  Mai  r,i-.  1  >  \ 

Ciiriliruin,  name  yiven  tu  the  trophies  of  Maiias,  22S. 

(_'iminian  hilU.  ii. 

CMiii'ieatu-.  1 ' ;.i t  i  '  J 1'  i n ,  1  ■  .1  i;nvn  to.    ,  ■ ' 

Cinetuv  <>at>imis,  31^  I  i<>  ;  uolt.  402. 

Cirma  anil  Marius. 

Cipolltno,  "r  (.'arystian  marlde,  1 1  v 

Circi,  general  description  of,  Ixv. 

(":r.  us,  ^allies  of  tile,  2->7- 

Circus  < '  iii  tt  Neritnis,  270. 

C'iilus  Mastiinius,         40,  ]  1 3  :  temple  of  Vulcan  rcmoveil 

Cixm  s  ■!   Hainan,         ;    t.r   M  .tv  •t-i.i-,  4.'.t  ;    view  of, 
434- 


Circus  Maxima*,  or  Murciar.  valley,  2Q.I—  2qS,  276,  fi,  S ;  ; 
in  the  time  of  Taniuinius  Piiscus,  lxv  ;  once  a  mai,'-iy 
pool,  22  ;  dimensions  of,  271  ;  identified  vviili  l'ie 

Armilnstnnm,  iuj,  ;  architectural  arrangements  and  re- 
storations, lxv  ;  as  arranged  by  Casar,  2'is ;  in  the  times 
of  Neio,  Titus  T'oiiiitian,  and  Trajan,  2'>6  ;  Ara  c'«m  si 
in,  32  ;  seen  trom  the  Palatine,  liil  ;  careers  of,  271a. 

ClSPIl's  MuNs,  241—243,  i  s,  jjj  .F'lcs  Mctitis,  242  : 
Ara  Mala;  Fori  una.-,  24J  ;  Ara  FeluK,  24, ;  Laslra 
Mist  tiatium,  24  \ ;  ( .'una-  Ni>v  i-,  24  t ;  l.mi^c  01  1  .rsonius, 
242.  Lucus  Junonis  Luciiuv,  242 ;  Fa-telius,  Mentis. 
Fa^utalii,  Lai  din,  242  ;  l-ibitina',  242  C'uen|UiluUiii:m 
Sacelluin,  242  ;  temple  of  I  ),ana.  242 :  Vicus  Patnsii.s.  242. 

Cities  of  the  (  'ampayna,  362.  303. 

Citi/ens.  nitml-ei  of.  at  various  periods,  23. 

LALl  I  eniiiua  or  M.-rgo,  jS. 

Civita  l  aj-tellana,  passed  hy  k'.cinier  in  his  march  to  Rome, 
444- 

Civita  I.avinia,  tin-  site  of  I.anuvium,  373. 
i  i vitas  lyeonina.  2<"), 

Civitella,  nt*ar  Subiaeo,  a  supposed  sile  of  \  itellia,  3^7. 
(_  I.T-lia,  crpiestrian  statue  of,  _J4_,  164. 

Clauiliaii  ai[ULiluci,  6^  J2.  7^,  179  ;  begun  1  y  Caligula 
and  hnisheil  by  Nero,  Iviu  ;   branch  on  liie  t'a-jian 
22"  i  Spccus  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  05  ;  view  of,  24. 

Claudian,  statue  id  the  jwiet,  I  ^  \. 

Clauilius,  lempie  ol,  221  ;  triumphal  arch  rrerlnl  after  !tis 
return  from  Britain.  323  ;  arch  in  memory  of  Tit.-eritis 
erecttsl  bv,  s4 1  ;  archway  of  the  Aeijua  V  iigine  rt>ti  led 
by,  2 ftp  :  the  Avcntinc  cnclovd  within  the  Fonio.-m  m 
by,  201  ;  Ciicus  Maxinius  restored  bv.lxv  ;  new  hatts  ur 
ooii-.inutetl  near!  Mia  by,  370.  Ivi. 

Claudius  App..  (he  Censor,  the  road  and  j..ueduct  uf, 
431  ;  temple  of  Bellona  vowed  by,  313. 

Claudius  C L-niumaliiK,  IQC 

Claudius,  1'.,  loss  to  the  Roman  tlcet  at  Drcpann  occasioned 

by.  Zi 

tdautlius  roni]>eianii-s  attemptesl  murder  of  Coinmodus  bv, 

Claudius  Regillensis,  temple  of  Iteiiona  assigned  to,  315. 
(deivlav,  M.  i'iautius,  a  (ireek  painter,  30'j. 
Clemens  VII.,  273. 

Clcuieiil  XI.,  sdtjittrc  factory  estal  lLsJied  in  tin- Coliseum 
by, 

S.  Clcmcnte.  resemblance  of  the  Rostra  to  the  amboncs  in, 

Cb-opatra,  slaSuc  of,  13a 
CIroMrata,  $2. 

CI4MATI.  (anil  Ccologyi  of  Rome.  pp.  22—27,  -"d^  u^  14  ; 
unheallhiness  of  the  Campagiia,  22^  jj,  23,  ro 3  ;  increase 
of  malaria  in  minlem  times,  2^  ;  numrrou-  ancient  juajtu- 
latton,  2j_ ;  Laiup.igna  thought  to  he  unhealthy  utniei  the 
Empire,  2C  ;  unue  s..ir.evvhal  colder,  26;  drainage  tn 
ancient  times,  2(1 :  ancient  style  ol  dress  more  healthy, 
27  ;  woollen  toga  given  up,  27_. 

Clivus  Alliens,  2^1  ;  Argenlarius,  107  ;  Ariciiuis,  tr;:/,-, 
2i!< ;  A'vli,  I'lS  :  Ca|iitolinus,  -S,  jjj,  jjjj,  oj^  06,  tt|».. ; 
Mainuiii,  240  ;  Marlis  4>2  ;  I'ubliciiis,  2(tfi  ;  Pullius, 
2jl  ;  Scauri,  2.'  {  ;  S11I  ur.inus,  N>  ;  L  rtnus,  231  ;  Vi:-. 
t  jii.v.  3_J,  160 ;  Virbi,  374. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  couise,  mr.tei.ats,  rlimensmris,  279 — 2.  ;, 
75,  44,  Ivi ;  history  of.  2M  ;  view  of,  283  ;  level  of,  LL. 
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t'l.u.vc,  xxv.  lvi  ;  of  the  Forum,  2S4  ;  Campus  Martins, 

2S0  ;  Avenline,  2S;, 
Cloacina,  image  of,  f ■  ■  u  1 1  ■  1      T.itiiis.  2S4L 
('Iodic,  I101.1. i.-  of,  i>  i  ;  vim  of.  4-  «i.  411;  muiJcr  of,  at 

Hovilla.-,  160  :  riots  on  the  murder  of,  7^  £i 
'"n.i  ui  1  )t:aviiis,  statue  « >f,  ^ 

1  "'in  .  i  '-,  .  r:.;i::nT  .;i  t  ■  ,     jir  .,;   'I  . ''  •  c  r . .  I  - .  K.  lvi. 

t  Vrli-s  \  il.rnlirl.  le-clid  of,  _J0.  21  j. 

I  ii'ii.m,  .v.-  1.  1  li  in. 

Co  limnritana,  I'.rt.i,  411.  4fi. 

CofacCT,  architecture  of,  xxix,  xxxi,  xxxvii,  xxxviii,  Ixiv. 
«'oi.|s»fM,  s:V.  architect,  date,  history,  814.  23;  :  Alcx- 

•ndei  Severn,  23s,;  Antonmus  l'ius,  2^5 ;  ls.isilins 
t\f>  i  Benedict  XIV.,  jjo  ;  bullfight  in  1  ;;2,  2 16 ■ 
lomitimlus,  23  s  ;  Christian  architect  of.  2j£;  description 
»ml  plan,  tt7  ;  dimensions,  241  ;  Ktaiigipani,  2  ;6 ; 
II.  ti  ••;.il...Kis,  jj;;  Mu:ry  V  11.,  236  ;  Ilo-pital  111  1415, 
2  V  ■ ;  I.ampridius,  ii6  :  Macrinjs,  2j_j  ;  l'.s--ioii-.picIrn, 
2  \f>  :  saltpetre  stoic-  in,  230  ;  stones  1  -  ---  - . i  for  pa'.arcs, 
-'V  ,  view  !i.  i;i  I  .1 1  -1 !  1 1 1.  ■.  £^  ;  sir1..  1 1  i,;  1  ,,:u:u. 
Us 

Collalia.  site,  legend  of  Lucretia,  decay,  3S0,  ,o.  1 .  ;.it,  V14. 
402.  403. 

I 'ollai ir,a.  Via,  source-  of  the  An.  Au.;i.st;\  and  A  ).  Virgo 

on,  (So  ;  1'orlu,  JtL 
Col  I  e  del  I'octc.iii,  a  supp. isrd  -ile  <d  Horace's  Salnne  farm, 

1 1" 

Collcj-io  Inglcse,  vineyard  of,  I"S  ;  Rumania,  Servian  walk 

in.  iUilli 
Collegium  I'l-tonim.  lis.  i.wi. 

t 'idles    d  sinyn-.vhe.l    from    Monte-,  J_7  .    f.dlni,   .'a'  : 

Ouir.nah-,  Salttari-,  M.irti.hs,  Lallans,  24S.  246. 
ColJina,  r.irta,  4JS,  6^  241.:,  440 

Colline,  i^l  the  Viminal  and  (Juirin.il,  one  of  the  four 

Servian  regions,  VI 
Colllui  and  Mniiiatii,  ^  j£; 

Colli*  Ilian.r,  name  >;ivrn  to  the  Avcntine,  «.*/.'.  205. 
Colli;  llortonim,  70 :   lluituloruiu,  name  given  1.1  llu- 

l'irician,  259. 
Colonies,  military,  s?. 

Cnlonna  fLahicumk.        ;  statue  in  the  Fuu-za,  147. 
Colonna  (.aniens  remnants  nl  Servian  walls  m,  4_3j  4_2  ; 

rums  in,  25.;,  2>jj,  xlvii  ;  view  of,  236. 
Colunnaecc,  view  .if,  i  fo. 
(Colonnades  xliii 

Colossus  of  Nero,  22i  ,<J-i'  l^s  ;  removed  by  Vespasian 

and  Hadrian,  165. 
Coliimharia,  2 1 6,  2-0. 

Colnmna  Antonini,  LA  M.   Aurelit,  337 ;   Bellica,    ■;!  c;  ; 

Centenaria,  Li.  M.  Autelii,  1 
Column  of  M.  Anrclius   Antoninus,   called    Col.  Major 

Antonini.  335.  UT.  338  :  C.  Iniilius,  So^xii;  C.  Mienius, 

So,  105  ;  I'hueaa,  1 1 7.  1 » S.  12.  qg.  loo  ;  Trajan,  146 

151,  xli. 

Columns,  gencial  description,  xli,  xxxix,  xl. 
Comarea,  17^ 

Commercial  advantages  of  the  site  of  Rome,  S, 
Cominius,  adventures  of,  1S7,  1S.S. 

Comitia  Centuriata,  Sepia  for,  ^24.  323  ;  Janiculum  oc- 
cupied l.y  troops  during, 

Comitia  Curiata,  Sj  ;  Tributa,  ;  vile  of,  7s,  Si,  82,  So  ; 
not  separated  from  the  Forum,  JvJ^ 


Commodus,  resilience  on  the  Cxlian,  in  ;  villas  of,  41  ^, 
4'".  4<S  ;  firr  in  time  of.  I4J  ;  the  Colossus  of  Nero 
alierol  by.  m,  ;  his  vvurslnp  of  Fgyptian  deiliex,  \2t> ; 
f  'uritd  in  '.he  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  275  ;  his  passion 
for  sjmrts,  additions  to  the  Col;«um,  £j5_  ;  lire  in  the 
ri  i;^n  of,  1  i.i  1 

Compita  l.arum,  i]4^ 

Composite  capitals,  x\xv,  L2_i_ 

t  .nt  'id,  temple  of,  00  <)2,  also  Sjj  Sa^  Sj,  fjOj  125, 
I  a  t  ;  aril.iietinre  of  if..  I.  h  le  ..f,  xxix,  xxxvi  ;  er.t.1b- 
lalnre  of  llie  temple  of,  07  :  inscription  on  the  temple 
of,  02j  meetings  of  the  Senate  in  the  temple  of,  02  ; 
temple  l.inh  I.v  I  111.;  1  / 1  .  vl,aj*l  of,  on  the 
Caj.il.iliiie,  lo_l  ;  the  Lira/en  shrine  of,  JJ4. 
Confetti  di  TiYoli,  245. 

Con-tans  II.,  luiiiue  sialae  of  M.  Auieliui  carried  olT  by, 

Coi.-lantine.  arch  of,  17:  173;  areliitcrturc  of  the  arch 
of,  vxxiv,  xl  ;  (ircek  decoration  in  the  arch  of,  xxxix  ; 
lus-tclicf  on  the  arch  of,  85,  12s,  14  \  ;  view  of  the 
arch,  ;  l  .i-i.na  of,  165—107,  1  ;q,  xlvni,  li  ;  view  of, 
;  lu-.ili.a  of  St.  I'eier's  elected  by,  271  ;  obelisk 
l.roii^h;  by,  00  ;  statue- of.  and  of  lib.  sons,  255  ;  jirolxable 
plan  of  the  ls»ih->  of,  lxii  ;  fragments  in  the  Colonna 
(.aniens  of  the  balhs  of,  xlvii  ;  new  capital  established 
by.  i  :  decline  of  art  in  the  era  of,  1 66,  1  71, 

(    listasiLtni,  1  liertii.e,  site  of,  2^4,  355. 

t  iiuslarilius,  obelisk  in  the  l'ia.'/a  of  the  I -aieran  bmught 
from  Alexandria  by,  246  ;  resloriilion  of  the  temple  of 
tiie  Iietphic  Apollo  by,  |J4_ ;  his  visit  to  Rome,  144. 

(  on.tantuis  Chlorus  2s^. 

(  ..I is.  1  alia,  2.14. 

Cousus,  Ara  Const,  204. 

Corcolo,  suppose.1  site  c.f  Ortona,  ^S^. 

Corinthian  onlcr,  Roman  adopt  ion  of,  xxxiii  ;  columns  in 
the  Via  Honella,  1  ;i  ;  columns  of  the  temple  of  Mars 
I  hor,        ;  style  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  I  iq. 

Conolanus,  HI  ;  Latin  tuv.ii>  taken  by,  187, 

(  onoli.  Motile  Giove,  ,So.  tN7  ;  (npt-used  site  of  Apiolie 
near. 

Cornelius  Cethegus,  C,  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  built  by, 
1Q(. 

Cornelius  N.isica,  I'.,  worship  of  Magna  Mater  brought  to 

Rome  by,  1  sjS. 
(  orniculum,  jiji,  301^  ^lii  402, 
Cnrniticii,  villa  of  the,  302. 

Cornificius,  I..,  temple  of  Duana  restored  by,  205. 

Cornus  Sacra,  1  *>*. 

Corsi  palase  and  castle,  192, 

Corsn,  lxxv  ;  the  easiem  boundary  of  the  Campus  Mai'.ius 
I'roper,  \22  ;  or  Via  Lata,  the  commencement  of  the 
old  Via  Flaminia,  3 1 345. 

Coxa,  3^5. 

S.  C.r-ma  c  Damiano,  church  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Romulus,  1^  ;  supposed  site  of  the  ..Tales  I'enalium  at 
the  church  of,  jSj  163  ;  portico  of,  xxx ;  Capitohnc  plan 
found  near  the  church,  108.  200. 

Cossutius,  architect  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at 
Athens,  Ixxvi. 

Cotta,  the  surname  of  the  gens  Aurclia,  4  ;6. 

Crabra.  A.]ua,  source  and  course  of,  35S,  3  go,  361.  68.  UJi, 
2QI  ;  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa  supplied  by,  409. 
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t  rains  standards  lo.t  ).y.       t  bouse  of,  I  J?.  Ihl  :  tomb 

of  C.  Metclla,  the  wife  of,  4U- 
Cra.sus,  |„  ( >t.ui!ius,  temple  "f  Mens  vnivwl  by,  toy 
Crater-,  extinct,  Li. 
Crtuicra,  nott  the  Valca,  4 1'). 

Crocr  liiano,  site  of  the  forum  uf  Nerva  un  llie  Via 
dclla,  rjj. 

Cronos,  altar  to,  <|2. 

Crustumcrium,  y)2.  Wi,  W.  .V-P,  4°-- 

Crustumia  pyra,  and  ager  Cnistumimis  Vi;. 

Crypta  Italbi,  1 1 ; ;  <<!  Ciy;  toportici-s,  described,  ^t  y 

Crypt  oporticus  in  the  Domus  Auiea,  ^14. 

Culi  1 11!  a  K  unan  hi  a  -e,  h  '.  1: 

Cucmliis  a  ii  "»1  af.achcd  to  the  I.ucrna,  27. 

Cul.na  (it  a  l<onia:i  house,  Ixviii. 

Cuiwcan  account  of  early  settlement  of  Rome,  2&. 

funiculi  of  ancient  dries,  358,  ySj. 

Cunina,  157, 

Cupid,  sculptures  of,  XI  t. 
Cures,  a  Sal  line  town.  3^ 

Curia  Calabra,  1S7.  Hostilia,  site  of,  S_y_  S2  ;  burning  of, 
70  ;  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  Sjj  palled  clown  by  Julius  Ca-sar, 
toS  ;  Basilica  I'orcia  near.  Sj^  Julia,  108  :  destroyed 
by  Ares  and  rebuilt,  1  uv  <  Ictavia-,  ruins  called  I'orticus 
/F.dis  Mcrcurii  ami  I'iti  m-.  Sevcritti,  ;  1  o,  ,n  ;  meeting 
of  the  Senate  to  receive  Vespasian  in,  3JJ  ;  statuary 
in.  ;i  I.  Pompeii,  yi'",  i'iS  ;  the  scene  of  the  i--.i--in.a- 
tion  of  Cresar,  JJJ  ;  l'oni|  -'^  Matac  in,  .,!■)  ;  Sj..iomni, 
iSi. 

Cuna  Nov;v,  34 1 ;  Vctcres,  the  site  undetermined,  ii 

Curio,  woolen  theatre  of,  lxiii. 

Curias  Di-nutus,  Vclsnc  lite  drained  by,  I  v. 

Curtius,  I.acux,  00 :  statue  of,  IPS.  US. 

Curule  ,-Fdilcs,  offices  at  the  ■sclm'-.i  X.intba,  36. 

I  M.;  a  ,  !i  1-1 J .      M   ,11   'be  A-  lie  A I    u'..e,  Jjil  ;  (lotllC  of,  t£s  . 

round  temple  of  Hercules  called  the  temple  of,  200  : 
statue  bailies!  in  the  waters  of  the  Almo,  ;  yj, 

Cyclopean  mas  mry.  xx.u, 

Cyrosaraes  of  IIadrian"s  villa.  .j2\.  427. 


D. 

Dacian  campaigns  depicted  on  Trajan's  Column,   14S — 

lya  ;  [is:umr,  17-.  » 7  s  ;  ptisoners,  statues  of.  icy 
Darncphilus,  frc-i'ies  by,  Jo  J,  2'-,%. 

Dca  Mttrcia,  a  title  of  Venus  2u_l  ;  Carna,  S.acclUim  of, 
22}  ;  l  >ia,  (Trove  of,  440  ;  Koma.  statue  of,  4  ;  ViripLaca, 
Saci-llum  of,  1S1 

DcccmU-r  sacrificial  horse,  iki 

Dcccnnalia.  1 7  y 

Dccianjp,  Thermce,  2»7. 

Dccumana,  I'orla,  til. 

Demetrius,  a  frrcdroan  of  Fompoy,  a,tS. 

Democrats  march  to  Rome,  4A 

Dcmocrilus,  the  .-F.i,.liaii,  hta. 

Desolation  of  the  Campajjna,  $0$. 

Deu*  Kediculus  temple  of.  4 

Diana,  prove  at  Come  near  Tu-ruhtm,  V>2  ;  (Trove  anil 
temple  at  Nemi,  ^  y  ;;4.  21$ ;  temple  near  the  Circus 
FLamimus,  jl6  ;  temple  on  the  Ami  tine,  305  ;  temple 


on  the  ("ispius,  24:  :  statue  of,  In  Cephistxlntns,  soti  of 
Praxiteles,  ,io  ;  hh.hIi  n  statue  of,  Jo^  ;  statues  of,  at 
Kpheui*  and  Ma^silia.  JQy 

Di.an.a-,  twtnus  speculum,  Ucus,  stagnum,  \^  j 

Di.aitiuin  at  Nemi,  374. 

Di.vl.i-,  1S1 

Diet,  more  wholesome  in  ancient  times,  2^ 

1 1        1 1  la.  lac  In!  a  I  it  11.       i-a'V  I  M  rm a.i,      :  1 

Dii  Consenles,  Area  of.  j^i  00.  LlS  ;  inscription  on.  106  : 
statues  of,  ijh  ;  view  of  the  I'orticus  top- 

Diocletian,  his  residence  and  wish  to  remove  Rome,  2; 
baths  of,  Jt7,  j;S,  h,  7  •,  uscsl  in  the  fifth  ri-ntnry, 
Js^  ;  architecture  of  tla-  baths  xmiv — xxxvi  ;  probable 
I'l.cn  ol  the  l^ilis  "f,  Ixii  ;  Clpian  libraries  transferred 
to  the  theiii'.ie  or",  Jt7  ;  Cuna  Julia  rebuilt  by,  1 10 : 
palace  at  Spa.att",  xxxvni  ;  I'onipey's  theatre  rest-  red 
by,  ,31a  ;  persccit:i'>n.  Js''- 

Dionysius  picture  of,  by  ArUtidcs  JOt. 

Dionysius  ami  I'nlycles  -s-u!ptor>  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Sta.or,  1 1 o. 

I  ai,  utjv  •  -f.  £v;  :  temple  near  the  1  iici-  l':..uui.a  .. 
Dinbitonum.  \  ,1 ,  %.\2. 

Dis  I'.vter,  altar  to.  in  the  Campus  Martins,  yn. 

Dins  I'ldiu-.,  or  S<-tho  S.ancus,  temple  on  the  'Juirirtal,  jri,; 

relics  of  Tatuqud  in  the  temple  of,  250  ;  lemjilc  on  the 

Insula  Tibcima,  ;^o,  2b s. 

I I  '^aiia  in  the  I  i.vr  1  tli  I'a  Ira,  ;  ',  - 

Dolabell-a,  arch  of,  :u.  23  ;,  22v  ;  simplicity  of  the  arch  ot. 

xl  ;  I'ompcy  >  .ilia  ac|uired  by,  410. 
Dob,  ,la,  sss. 

Domestic  architecture,  interior.  Ixni ;  exterior,  ixix. 
Domiue  ouo  Vadi-.  church  of.  4:2. 

Douiitiaii,  changes  effected  by,  1 2*s ;  Appian  road  partly 
leia,i|..;na.  I,  ■.    ay,  baths    of    A;,a,.|  1    itstmnl  by, 

VJ2  :  ptobablc  plan  of  the  baths  of,  Ixii  ;  Circus  Maximus 
it'stoied  by,  Ixv  ;  l.'uiia  Julia  rebuilt  by,  1 10  :  couc-slriaii 
statue  of,  t£J  ;  Jam  built  by,  :'SS  ;  Mcta  Sudani  rebuilt 
by.  171  :  Kanmathia  of.  Ixv  ;  Odeum  erected  by,  M2  : 
palace  on  the  I'alatine  finished  by,  176  ;  stadium  in  the 
Campus  Marlins  erected  by,  ;  temple  of  Hercules  iui 
the  Appian  roei  i  erected  by,  4  ;6  ;  temple  of  Jujntcr 
Cusb  is  built  by,  1S2  ;  temple  of  Ves[>asian  built  by,  120  ; 
his  reverence  for  Minerva  and  Janus,  tip,  I  37,  2?sS  ; 
his  villa  at  Altxann,  am.  411  ;  his  feats  in  killing  wild 
Intasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  41a 

Domiti.e  Horli,  270. 

Doniitu,  family  monument  of  the,  :fm. 

Donius  A  urea  Nei,,nis,  231— 2,yy  H'14.  174,  Ixxiii  ;  C.-,  I  ipaalir, 
Hki  ;  O.  i'ictronis  23J  ;  l  laminis  Dialis,  lii :  (Set- 
manici,  t -S 1  r  I'mciani.  ;  I'ompcii,  3 1 0,  2  ,1,  320  ; 
Tiberiana,  fjo  ;  Transit" iria,  1(14  ;  au.l  insula  compared, 
Ixx, 

Doric  style  of  the  ( iri-eks,  xxvi — ixxiii,  Ojj  qS  ;  order,  pre- 
ferable for  amphitheatres,  Lxiv  ;  and  Ionic  styles  mingle!, 
I4b  23S. 

Dragoncelh\  ,jrS, 

Drainage  in  ancient  times,  26  ;  of  the  Forum,  179—286  : 

uf  the  Aventine,  2S;  ;  of  the  Campus  Martius,  *Hf> 
Drepatia,  7^ 

Dress,  more  healthy  in  ancient  than  in  moilern  times.  22. 
Diusilla,  temple  of,  at  Tivoli,  j.17,  p><> 
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Druiius  supposed  arch  u.r.  216.  217.  4  s2.  xxxix. 
IlruscV  house,  subseipiently  Cicero's,  ibi 
Pru-.i>,  statue  of,  l_j_5_  '•    temple  of  Castor  restores!  by, 
loo. 

I>uil:us.  olnnna  rostrata  of,  xli,  Ro_ 
Duodivim  Tabula:,  S£l 


E. 

Bi  ttta,  £>i 

F.iCiTii,  (jr       »f,  3;i0,  jU  ;  vollry  of,  21S ;  worship  of,  ?tS 
Kri-k-11-jo  MS.,  visit  of  the  writer  to  Rome,  jS,  £0, 
F.lcph:i:i!iu  Hcrlcirius.  loS. 

Emporium  on  the  Aventine.  2f>S,  224  :  concrete  of  the. 

xlvi. 
I!r.ipn!i:m,  ,i<«i. 

Engineering  skill  of  the  Romans,  xliv,  Ksi\.  357, 
Enlargements  of  thf  city,  3b. 
Ennius,  tomb  of,  £c^_ 

Epeaiis.  founder-,  of  the  temple  of  Situm,  Q2. 
Kj'irlemicN,  prrvaleti-c  of,  2^ 
E  iniri.i,  in  honour  of  Mar-,  220.  y>i,  no. 
E  |uiu->  Sin^ularii,  lx. 

Esriutli.c,  ('V 

Esouiiina.  Porta,  ^  41^  fi^  .|  ,7  ;  identified  wi'h  Porta 
Metis,  S2  :  Via  Tiburtina,  Via  l'Kcncstiiia,  Via  I-abi- 
ca:ia,  is^ue  from, 
Esqitifine,  when  added  to  the  city,  $2:  W  :  4ecn  from  S. 

Pietro  in  Montorio,  ^ 
EsQUlt  INK  Hil  t.  nn<l  Coliseum,  chapter  ix,  part  2,  in 
three  sections: — I.  CAMrirs  EsQt'i  LINUS  ;  II.  OFNUS, 
f.t: ;  III.  ClM'Il'S,  f.v.  i:tc  j.'.'i'  imks-niitnt  n-ftrtnrtA. 
L  Cumm's  Esiii'ii.iM's.  226,  230 ;  ihc  Evjudine  one 
of  the  Servian  regions,  39  ;  altar  to  podded  Kcbris, 
2j  ;   Amphithcatrum    C.iMrciisc,    2.'o  ;    arch  of 
(iallirmis.  22S  :  Columbaria,  220  :  chapel  of  Strenia, 
77  ;   Eorum  Evpiilinum,  2  \<i ;  Gahi77e,  220  ;  gar- 
dens of  Mxccnas,  226.  jX.  104  ;  grove  of  Mephitis, 
2s;  ;    Hen  tiles  SyUmw,  2V> ;    Horti   I  .artiiani  et 
Vallantiani,  227  ;  houses  of  Virgil.  Propcrtius,  I'liny, 
and  Pcdo,  227  ;  Maccllum  Liwanum.  2  to  ;  Minerva 
Medica,  or  Galnxrc,  22<>  ;  Nvmphrvtim  of  Alexander 
Sevcms.  22S  ;  palace  of  (, unban,  22*  :  place  of 
burial  and  execution,  tail ;  Scssorium,  226  ;  trophies 
of  Manns,  227. 
Elrurta,  architecture  of  the  tombs.  &L. 

K'.tusc&n  artis*  ,  works  of,  loo  ;  incursions,  £1,  2bl,  262  ; 

rites,  3_li       t'Xi  ;  u.se  of  brickwork,  xlv ;  origin  of  the 

name  Atrium,  Ixvii  •  temples,  xxix  j  tombs  81.  jftg^ xlii  : 

a:i.i  Sabine  frontier,  cifio  on,  402. 
F.u^cnr.is  imeription  in  honour  of,  153. 
Eumachia  a:  Pompeii,  ill 
E.itipi  in  the  amphitheatre.  2  39. 
Europa.  portico  of.  JJI  ;  picture  by  Antiphitus.  ;|Q, 
Eury-rtccs.  tomb  of.  (•£,       7_2j  slit,  IxL 
Evan  ler.   the  legend  of,   2S.   20,   7_Qj  altar  of,  on  the 

Aventine,  2Q|  :  Carmcntis  mother  of,  45  :  temple  ol 

Victoria  founded  by,  i_tLi_ 
Evandreu-ii,  f-'anum,  or  Saerllum  Evandrrum, 
Exedra.  Curia  Pompeii  of  this  form.  tlo. 
Exeilr*  of  a  K  .nun  house,  lxix  ;  of  a  villa,  40S. 


r. 

Fabia,  Eabiensen,  "76. 

1'abius,  arch  of,  toj,  22,  7^  1^  xxxix. 

Eabnw  Maximus,  O.,  Consul   B.C.  2«)7,  2tj  ;  temple  to 

Venus  Hrycina  voweil  l>y,  tgt. 
Eabius  t  .ut^es,  (v). ,  temple  of  Venus  built  bv,  2uS. 
Fabius  Pictor  on  the  military  population,  2  V 
Eabius  Kullianuj.  ().,  temple  to  Jupiter  Victor  vowed  by, 

17. 

Fabricius,  Pons.  26s  ;  the  oldest,  -<>tV 
Eaclionum  stabula,  .m. 
Fa^utat,  32; 
F".i^ntalis  I. ileus,  242. 

Eall>  oT  the  Anio,  formalion  of  travertine,  20,  2<>6. 
Fanum  Vacun-v,  4  to. 

Earncse  Gardens  ruin»  of  Aurelian  walls  in,  69  ;  palace, 

built  i>f  stones  from  the  Coliseum,  230. 
Fasti  Capitolini,  frajrmcnt  of,  ici 
Katalc,  Temjilum,  1  to. 
Kates,  temple  of  the,  I  ;i, 
Faunalia,  I  t> 

Eaunus,  temple  on  the  Island  of  the  Tiber,  264. 
Fauslina,  chapel  of,  12s  :  (he  elder,  buried  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian,  224. ;  the  elder  and  younger,  1 14,  125. 
Fauttulu-s  tondistone  of,  .Vj^ 
Faustns,  the  (  uria  rest<ircd  by,  ^ 
Favi-,i'  Cnpitolin.v,  i8t. 
F'avurissa*,  or  fla\i.ss.e,  4_r 
Fidjns,  altars  to  the  poddess  2s_. 
Ecliris,  Templum,  2C2. 

Felice,  Ac  |ua,  its  «>urre  nl  Iji  Rifolta.  442. 

Felkitas,  temple  to,  108.  Sa.  ilS  :  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 

Nero,  1 10 
Feminalia,  2^ 
Fene»tella,  Porta.  Cj^ 

l  eicntina.  Aqua,  358,  -jo,         4Q2i  4^6:  meetinK-place 

of  the  I-atin  League,  jji. 
FVrentina,  Porta,  Jj^ 
l'erentina.-,  I.ucus,  ^77. 
Festi,  or  Fossa  Cluilia,  416. 
F'eliales,  customs  of,  10 y  ^1 
Fever,  in  Rome  ami  the  Campagna,  25  —  27. 
Ficana,  <6?.  3<>9,  402  :  population  settled  on  the  Aventine, 

F'iceli-e,  251. 

Ficulea,  3^  UP,  too.  Vl-U  402  ;  (Monte  dclla  Crcta),  3JJ  ; 

(  Torre  Lupara),  ^6o. 
Fictis  Navia,  K2,  I  57  ;  Kuminalis,  t^7. 
Fideme,  the  first  station  on  the  Via  isalnria,  j')Q,  392.  393, 

23.  US.  402,  440  ;  Csistel  Giubiico,  3S2  ;  calastruphe  in 

the  theatre  at,  lii. 
Fidenates  statues  of  ambassadors  killed  by,  85. 
Fides,  temple  on  the  Capitoiinc,  1S7,  192. 
Fulius,  or  Semo  Saneus,  a  Sabine  and  I-alin  g'nl,  3S. 
1  ire  in  the  time  of  Carinus  CJ_t  ;  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 

207  ;  in  the  rei^n  of  Vc-pasian,  101 
Fires  in  time  of  Commodus,  141,  tbli.  178,  1  qi  ;  at  Rome, 

in  time  of  Nero,  164.  170.  227,  342  ;  in  Rome,  32C1,  327, 

330  ;  recorded  by  I.ivy,  9_o. 
Fiumicino,  the  i«irt  made  by  Fontana  under  Paul  V*.,  370. 
i-  laccais,  house  of,  161. 
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Flamen  Dialis,  house  of,  1S1 ;  Quirinalis,  house  of,  »SS 
Flaminian  gate,  ^  50,  440. 

Flaminian  mail,  6,  34b,  345,  419  ;  the  Cnrso  or  Via  Ijta 
the  commencement  of,  ti 3  :  -itcs  00,  440  :  tombs  on,  4  \i. 
I- l.inimia.  Via,  villa  at  I.ivia  at  the  ninth  milestone  of,  24, 

KUmtnius  Nepos,  C,  circus  constructed  by,  31  i,  S3  ;  Via 

1- bulimia  named  from,  3  1 3, 
Flavia  Ca-cllia,  tomb  of,  at  Ojtia,  ^71. 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  Coliseum  ■<>  calleil,  IU 
Flavissar,  or  favi«iss.L-,  4_t,  I  S3, 
Flavius,  Cn.,  shrine  of  Concord  erected  by,  S4_. 
Flora,  a  Sabine  and  1,-uin  got},  38 ;  temple  ol,  298  ;  temple 

on  the  Ouinn.il,  241),  231, 
Flunienlana,  Porta,  45,  .jfc 

Fluvialde  deposit*  on  the  Avcntinc,  2ul ;  on  the  Capituline, 

Fnslus  Latimrm,  |j£l 

F»u»  ltandusi.r,  4ii, 

Fontana  the  architect,  110. 

Fontana  Paola,  I  39. 

Fontana  ilella  Pi.ut/a  'lei  Termini,  2L. 

Fontana  Tre'.i,  32 3.  Ivv. 

Finite  ili  Papa.  c« .urse  of  the  Ailia  near,  330, 

Fontinahs,  Porta,  4 7, 

Frvra  of  the  I' mpctors,  chapter  vii.  pp.    127—  1 5,3,  m 

Fnk'M. 

Formia*,  407. 

Fornn  \-,i"Vn,  ;<o. 

Foro  di  Sallusiio,  232. 

F'ois  Fortuna,  temple  »>f,  367,  280. 

Fortifications  of  *|'.ir<|uiniu>  Ptiscus  and  Senium  Tul.ius, 
42:  Ay 

Fortuna  Kipusui*,  temple  of,  315;  Mulicbris,  temple  of, 
on  the  I  -it  in  mail,  jSo.  4  ,7  ;  Ptmiigcnia,  temple  of.  at 
Prancstc,  3S4-  3S7,  ^  ;  temple  on  the  C.-ipiloline,  I '  1 ; : 
temple  011  tlie  Ouirinat  to,  231 ;  I'uhlica.  temple  on  the 
Quinnal  to,  ;;i  ;  Redux,  altar  or.  U2  :  Ke>;  icien-s  •.'He 
of,  1 S I  ;  Si  1.1.  1 1  ;irel  1  f.  ;  Vm!.>,  temples  of,  J''-, 
^80 :  arihitcituic  of  the  temple  ot,  xxxi  xxxiii. 

Fortune,  temple-  of,  -'SS  :  principal  temple  on  the  Ouiiinal, 
1 1 1 3 ;  temple  at  Pra.-nes.tc,  xi. 

I'uKl'M  K<>MAVt'M,  hefnrc-  Julius  C.r»,-ir,  chapter  vi,  part  1^ 
pp.  74  106.  ..Ko  270.  277,  uriler  the  following  heads  ;'.>■•<■ 
«»/ri»  inJrf.-nJ.-nt  >  ■■!■■•  ■  >:,  .-<\ :-  SA<r*  Vesta-,  103  :  arch 
of  Fahius,  104  ;  Atgilctum,  7_9_;  Basilica  Fulvia  ct 
.F.inilia,  opinio,  Sj^;   I'aulh,  i£ ;    Porcia,    S7  ; 

Semprortia,  ijsj  Canalis,  loj :  Career,  Columna 
Mama.  So  ;  Duilia,  89 ;  Comitium,  St  S3;  Curia,  S3 
{/.it  Jraimixf  tkt  Forum,  <ft  279  -  2S6);  IHi  Con- 
scutes,  06  ;  district*  adjoining.  77  —  70  .  excavations,  22 '• 
extent  of  the  Fonim,  75 — 77  ;  Gre-costiisis,  S4  :  Jani, 
I05  '.  I-acu*  Curtius,  100  ;  Lieu  Scnilius,  99;  l^autumi.f, 
i>Q  ;  M.ir.tana,  On  ;  1'ila  llor.iti.i,  104  ;  1'ortii  Slcrcororia, 
Q7  ;  I'ntealia,  So  -.  Kcgia,  to  ,  ;  Rostra,  83  ;  Sjcrariuru, 
ti-4  ;  Stake  I iemonia-.  Si  ;  Schola  Nantha,  0,5  ;  Sena- 
euluin,  S4J  site  of  the  Forum,  ijj  Solaria,  10$  .  statues, 
105  ;  Taliern.T  .N"\a,  85;  Tatwrna  Vetetvs,  00  ;  Tahu- 
larium.  07^  Ttnip'Inm  Concorxlia*.  ck>  ;  t'astoris,  0 \  ; 
Jani,  »2»  Satumi.  o,;  ;  \  esta-,  1112.  Tribunalia,  86 ; 
Turris  Mamilia,  80 :  Venus  Cloacina,  So  ;  Vicus  Jujjarius. 
'jS  ;  Vicus  Tuwus,  rjX  ;  view  of,  TJr 


Fori;m  R.iKAXi  M,  after  Julias  Cxsar,  chapter  vi.  part  1, 
pp.  107 — 126,  under  the  following  hea  ls  (jnr  aim  inic- 
fvnJent  twiui-i)  : — Arch  of  Augustus,  12c  ;  Severn*,  1 20  ; 
Tilieriim  117  ;  Ruihca  Julia,  !  I'aulli,  na  Chapel 
of  Fau-tina,  I2_J,  ;  Crulci'licurn,  Lin;  column  of  I'hocas. 
1 17  :  Curia  Julia,  10S  :  eiptestiiai)  statue  of  I>omitcan, 
12^  ;  tjra-costailium,  lid;  Memiwi  of  lulius  C.x-car,  112: 
Milliarium  Aureum,  1 24  ;  Ri>stra  .Nova,  or  Julia,  L1_L  ; 
Rostra  of  the  later  Ftnpire,  124  ;  Secretariem  Senxtus, 
1 11.  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  \\\  ;  Felkitas, 
108  ;  Minerva,  1 10  ;  Vespasian,  1 10.  Three  pedestals. 
1 17  :  view  looking  towards  the  Capitoline,  109. 

Forum,  north  etui  w.-ul5>tureil  on  the  arch  of  Conxtantine, 

LZi 

b  1  * K A  of  the  Emi-krors,  chapter  vii.  pp.  127 — 153,  tinder 
the  following  heads  inJsfrnJtnt  rffrrsn(n\  : 

('haractensticx  of  Imperial  Fum,  1 2.8 :  forum  of  Julius 
Casar,  1 20 ;  of  Augustus,  1^1  ;  statues  in,  13^  :  exterior 
wall,  \  ;  of  N'erva,  135  I  of  Vespasian,  or  Forum  Pacts, 
I  vQ ;  of  Trajan,  141  :  later  history,  i>l  ;  remains,  1  (,2  : 
Proper,  t4_t  ;  Ikisiliea  L'lpia,  144 ;  Litek  and  l^ttin 
Libraries.,  14(1  ;  Colonacee,  136  ;  column  of  Trajan,  14*1  ; 
bas-reliefs  on,  148.  Temple  of  Janus,  tjjr ;  Mars  L'ltor, 
I  ;i  ;  Minerva,  137.  1 39 ;  l'acis,  140;  Trajan,  1  ;t  ; 
Venus  GenetHx,  130  ;  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  14  j. 

Forum,  gladiatorial  toml>ats  in  the,  Iviii  ;  of  Augustus,  1^1 
— 135.  128.  80.  Hoariutu,  270,  128,  27b,  32,  46  ; 
man  and  woman  buried  alive  in,  279  ;  merchants  ol 
the,  aVi,  2S7  ;  temple  of  Fortune  in,  28S  ;  round  temple 
of  llcicule-  Victor,  jii.  F!^(iiiliniiin,  230 ;  Julium, 
82  ;  of  Julius  Ci-.ar,  120  132  :  of  Nina,  131;,  7«j,  I  ^  I  ; 
views  nf,  1  ;r>,  1  (8  ;  temple  of  Janus  in,  1  ;6  ;  <  tlitorium, 
270.  30s  ;  Piscatorium,  270  ;  Traiisiturium,  I  ^2,  13S  ; 
of  Trajan,  141  1 53,  Si ;  shop,  in,  |£2  ;  excavations, 
1 32  ;  statin  s,  1  ^  ;  ;  ancient  level  of,  I  2  :  later  history, 
1  si  ;  of  Vespasian,  or  Forum  Pacis,  1  39  ;  at  l'»m|«u, 
l>es[  extant  exatnjile  of  a  forum,  1 28. 

Fossa  Chulia,  4lti.  433  ;  < biirilium,  >tS 

Fossils,  U.  12  -  "H  the  Aventil.e.  -"'3  :  "ll  the  V.'.tican,  1 
Fossil  delT  Acijua  l-ernita,  railed  the  Peneus,  422. 
Fossil  ili  Mal|sa'.sn  supposed  to  be  the  Alha,  3^9. 
Fountains,  lix,  Ix. 

S.    Franeesea  Romaiui,   the   chinch  on  the  «:te  of  the 

Colossus  of  NcT'i,  I ti-t,  \f.y 
S.  Francisco  di  Paola.  vaults  of  tufa  temi-o.  1 7. 
Ftangijiani  fatnili',  Z.V*- 

Fraseati,  on^in  of  ibe  town  and  name,  380  ;  supposed  site 
of  the  villa  of  1  iitullus,  41s)  ;  lava  near,  Uo.  3SQ  ;  re- 
mains .if  the  Via  Tti-eulaua  above,  377. 

Fratocchie,  basaltic  lava  near,  3^0 

Fratres  Arvalc-.,  fe~tis.il  of.  441. 

Fri  -V  water  ilepo.-ts  .mi  the  Pii'.i  i.'.n,  243.  2y>  :  fo;:na'.i.4... 

18 ;  in  the  Tils-r  valley,  1^ 
Frontinus,  architcet,  Ixxvi  ;  on  the  height  of  the  hills,  1 1  ; 

on  the  iiiilieallbincsss  of  Rome,  23. 
Frorilispicium  N'eronis,  23  3  ;  l  ievt*  of,  2  34- 
h'ueine  lake,  tunnel  of,  Ivi, 
Fufitius,  architect,  lxxvi. 

Fulvia  et  ,'Kmilia,  Uvolica,  SSj  89^  73,  263  ;  suu-dlul  on, 

Kulvius  Fifteens,  (>.,  Kinpofitim  itnprov«l  l>y,  20S  ;  temple 
of  Fortuna  I.  jucstns  dcshi-aled  by.  31  cj. 
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Kulvius  Nolnlior,  M. ,  ;  .K.des  Hcreulis  Musarum 

built  by,  \\ I, 
Kunria,  yreve  of",  202. 

Kurius,  L.,  restoration  of  tlic  lomplc  of  Saturn  by,  o_5_. 
Furln  Pass,  tunnel  on  t lit-,  lv. 

(i. 

tjahii,  ,M,  402  ;   lapis  Cahinui,  ;S|  ■.  temple 

of  Juno  at,  i  ;  now  desutel,  2j  ;  treaty  between  Tar- 
ijuiinu<  Supcrhus  and  the  town  of,  2 go, 

t  iahirtiaii  fashion  of  v,  eating  the  t-  -ga, 

I. i ab:n in s  Vettius  Prohtanus,  Basilica  Julia  repaired  1  y,  i  icV 

i  labium-,  villa  of,  a„>S,  aim, 

tlalba,  12,1,  i     ;  hinrca  of,  Ki. 

'  ialcrius  Maximums,  2sS, 

i  iallkanu,  a  probable  -ite  of  Pedum,  tSS. 

I'.allit'iius,  £2  :  arch  of,  22S.  40.  2  2  b.  xxxix ;  palace  of,  223  ; 

tomb  of,  ,1  ;o, 
fl.illncin,  Ttrme  di,  220, 
Callu/.v,  it  Minerva  Medica,  220, 
lianyiucdc,  s:ati:e  in  tht-  Tciupluni  Pi:ci .,  tao. 
Hardens  of  Ma-cenas,  Z2h. 

Cites,       Porta  ;  ihiec  required  in  a  new  town  by  the 
Ktruscan    religion,    14  ;    in  the  Servian   walls,  y\ 
45 — 51;  in  the  wall-  of  Aurclian  and  Honorius,  ij.  v., 

58-69. 
(ialewayx,  ancient,  xv.ti. 

<  lau.k-Mt  li-.  r •-]■'.  1 : •  ; .  ."1  r..  In-i  ■  :  of  the  •      seam.  -'  ,  ; 

Cauls,  approach  to  the  city,  >t_<j  B.C.,  aS  ;  clTc-cti  of  the 

burning  by,  L2. 
Cctoliana,  If  jiyii-.  'Si 

(.H'locv  (ami  Climate,  if.  v.)  of  Romi,  chapter  ii.  pp. 

14 — 21,  under  ihr  following  heal-:     Tertiary  marine 

formations,  14  ;  volcanic  formations,       ;  ha  pi  tufa,  jj  ; 

granular  tufa.  Hi;  ancient  volcanoes  ol  lavtium,  1 7  : 

fresh •  «  iti  r  formations,  li  ;  changes  in  the  Tiber  water, 

20 ;  ancient  level  ol  the  TiIkt,  20  ;  prima-val  condition 

of  the  country.  iL 
Cei.Iogy  i  f  the  C  wir.sow,  350;  Janiculum,  262  ; 

Palatini,   154  ;   \  imitial,  Ouuina!,  ami   Pincian,  215 
Geology,  marine   fonnation-,   y,   I*,   18 1  ;  frcsli-watcr 

itrpiuits  24 S.  20.1  ;  fo.-ils,  ij,  17^  20  y,  260  ;  <tt 

Tufa,  Volcanoes. 
Ccl.isiu-,  I. upcicilia  celebrated  111  the  time  of,  I  -7* 
tienm-  of  the  Roman  people,  temple  of,  ^  ;  golden  statue 

of,  1*1 

Ccn-cric,  ravages  of,  44  »  :  temple  of  Jupiter  plundered  by, 
lqi. 

"l.ctitem  T'lsbiam,"  locality  so  calleil,  25 
(b  n/aiio,  ts  \.  j<,4. 

(ierma'.us,  : -,  ;  origin  of  tin:  name  and  site  of,  1 ; 

a  suburb  ot  the  I'alatine,  ^. 
Cermaiuci,  l>omas  iSl. 

Herman  it  us,  horrca  of,  Ivi  ;  standards  recovered  by,  117; 
stati.it  of,  ! 

Ceta.  his  name  and  figure  erased  fmni  public  monuments, 

1 20.  1 2 2M1  :  burial-place  of,  lSq. 
(jhctarello,  ruins  of  the  f  orum  lulaini  in  the  Via  del,  t2cj. 
S.  <  '.tore;  10  in  \  elabro,  A  reus  Argcntartorum  in  the  wall  cf, 

l-aliiii-tra,  the  ar.cient  Ttllen.i',  y»!  . 


S.  (j'tovanni,  Porta,  6j_i  0^  •  view  of, 

SS.  (liovanni  e  I'aolo,  sulisinictions  under  the  garden  of, 
I2L. 

S.  (iiu-tcppe  dei  Falegnami,  church  of,  Skj. 

(iladintona)  comUvts  Ixiii,  27'),  2  lb  :  snrvcycvl  from  the 

Rostra,  Sj.  SS. 
(Mass  u>ed  for  windows,  Ixxiv. 
(iiiomou  olitbisU,  1 1;, 

(ioldcn  House  ol  Nero,  a j I —  233.  Ity,  174. 

(ioldsmiths'  Arch,  in  the  Velabruin,  12J  ;  one  of  only  fuur 

s;.i vinien*  of  coni]*isite  architecture,  xxxv. 
Ciordian,  palace  of,  227. 

(ionliaiis,  villa  on  the  Via  I'r.x-ncstiua,  41 1,  ^iS,  4^7,  L 
(ionlian  III.,  List  recorded  opcnini*  of  temple  of  Janus 
under, 

(ion^asiis,  frescoes  by,  202,  2y y 

t-ioihs.  devastations  by  the,  44  j.  444. 

t  . ran  hi,  resideiae  on  the  Aventine  of  tl-.e,  204 

Liracchus,  l  am.,  Sj^  21,  206,  ic>7  ;  his  care  for  the  roads, 

4  ;i  ;  milestones  erected  by,  4ii ;  murder  of,  262 
(iracchus,  Tile,  temple  of  Liberty  foumletl  by,  204  ;  mur- 

ilerisl  bv  the  Senators,  I rj  v 
C.ratfiti  found  on  the  I'alatine,  15S. 
tii.ecosUidiuni.  the  old  and  new,  12  ;. 
(inxxostasis,  Sv^  in-, 
(itatiani,  1'ons,  2bb. 

i  ireek  architecture,  influence  of,  xxv  Ii ;  style  in  the  Pantheon, 
\xxvii  ;  in  the  l»o!den  House  of  Nero,  xxxviii ;  origin  of 
the  name  koine,  zS  ;  inscriptions  on  I'orta  S.  Scbastiano, 
iiS  ;  religion,  its  early  influence  on  the  Romans,  315. 

(tregoriojioh*,  _r~o. 

i  iregory  the  tireat.  his  vision  of  S.  Michael,  275. 

C.rcgoiy  II..  inundalions  of  the  Tiber, 

I  iregory         fi-itress  built  at  <  Istia  by,  ,70. 

(iregory  XVI.,  t'ti ;  jiedestal  of  Antoiiinc  Column  placed 

by.  334- 

Crrotta  f  crnua,  ^40. 

(  iinsi.ard,  ihe  war.  of,  444. 

tiymnnsium  Neroius,  342. 

LL 

Hadrian,  his  own  architect,  Ixxvii  ;  nige  for  building  under, 
\li\  ;  Apn'lo^lonis  the  architect  put  to  death  by.  170  ; 
baths  of  Agrippa  restored  by  ,  ^27  :  changes  clfected  by. 
1 2S  ;  tircux  ol,  272  :  CohwMn  of  Nero  removeil  by, 
l«'5  ;  Curia  I  lia  built  at  Galui  by,  ;  list  of  debtors 
burnt  in  Trajan's  Torvimby,  lij  ;  mausolevim  of,  272 — 
27 :.  4'',  2^7,  270  ;  made  a  fortress,  i;^  ;  I'ons  ,Kliu* 
built  by,  267  ;  Septa  of,  ;i| :  remains  of  colossal  statue 
of,  27s :  temi'lc  of.  in  the  Campus  Maitiui,  y,2 ;  temple 
of  Tr.ijan  desbeatevl  by,  1 5 1  ;  temple  to  the  fortune  ol 
the  city  dedicated  by,  ID_-  Tiburtiue  villa  of.  421 — 42S, 
02.  361.  411  ;  unheallhincss  of  the  site,  24  ;  Venus  de' 
Medici  found  in  the  villa,  JJl  ;  great  extent  of  the  villa, 
xlix  ;  imitations  of  rircck  buildings  in  the  villa  of, 
425—427,  xxxviii. 

Hadrian's  villa  plundered  by  Constautine,  the  Ctothx,  and 
l.oml>ards,  442  ;  villa  at  I'rarneste,  tSj. 

Hadrian  Tj  inundations  of  the  Tilitr  in  the  time  of,  jc^ 

Hannibal,  attacks  on  (be  city  by,  4K,  55  ;  cainp  of,  lv, 
349. 
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Harbours  b'i 
Ilaruspices,  rules  nf,  i  So 

Health  of  Konu-  lieltered  by  the  improvements  of  Sixlus  V., 
I& 

Hccatnstylnn,  synonymous  with  Porticus  Pompeii,  319. 

S.  Helena,  church  of,  7j  ;  supposed  tomb  of,  4tS, 

Heliocaminus of  Hadrian's  villa.  420, 

HelioKabalu.,  Coliseum  repaired  by,  23  >  ;  Palace  <if  the 
Civsar*  enlarged  by,  1 7S  ;  Scnaculum  Mulicrum  erected 
by,  2>9  :  statue  of,  1 10  ;  temple  of,  1S0  ;  character  of, 
iSn 

Hcllanodira-,  Stoa  of,  L 
Hellenes,  founders  of  Kome,  2_cr 

Hellenic  I'ehi-^i,  uuacipaaintcd  with  (lie  arch,  xxiv  :  legends, 

aS.  20,  >:. 
Henry  VII  ,  Coliseum  protected  by,  2 
Herachus,  ozonation  of,  1 77.  l8j_ 

Hercules  tit  It--  viranl  In,  ;2  ;  temple  at  Cum  so  called, 
xxviti ;  temple  on  the  Appian  road,  4 ;6  j  round  temple 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cloac4  Maxima,  290,  280,  2S3  ; 
view  of,  2QI. 

Hercules  Custos,  temple  of,  3 1 4  ;  Musinim.  or  Mit-agcles, 
temple  if,  si  I.  il2  :  Syllanus,  temple  of,  1  to ;  Victor, 
altar  of,  ad  I'rai.itn  Tngcminam,  4_l  ;  bronze  statue  of, 
40  ;  temple  of.  20.C  40 ;  temple  at  Tibur,  1 78.  397. 

Hcrcuhs  of  t  ilykon,  213, 

Hereule.im  at  Tibur,  3a"- 

Ilerrult'Us  an  epithet  of  Tibur,  ,97. 

Hcrdonius  vtory  of,  I S7  :  drowned  in  the  Arp\ia  Fcrcnlina, 
377 

Hemiarhena  of  Cicero,  408. 

Hernwidorus  the  Kphcsian,  statue  of,  £i 

Hcrniodorus  ol  Sal.-iniis  tirstCrrck  architect  employed  at 

Koine,  Ixxvi  ;  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  built  by,  309  ; 

temple  uf  Mars  built  by,  11  v 
Hernicans,  401,  40 \ ;  territory  of,  34S. 
Hernon  neat  the  Circus  of  Maxentms.  410  ;  in  the  Suliur- 

banum  Cotdi.ini.  419  ;  of  Julius  Cesar,  1 12.  12^. 
Heron m  of  Flavian  yens  2 S3. 

Herscniu-.  Marcus  1  klavnis,  round  temple  attributed  to, 
40. 

Hc-i'ine,  picture  by  An'.iphilus,  t;i  I. 
Hiet o.  Sj_ 

Htli.s  <>f  Kmii.  general  description,  4_j  the  so-called 
"  Sewn,"  .*wv  Aventine,  chapter  ix.  part  L»  Pp.  -*os 

— 21  j.  4cc.  ;  Capitoline,  chapter  viii,  part  2,  pp.  182-  • 
201  :  C.cli.ii),  chapter  i\.  part  1^  pp.  213  224,  ,Vc.  ; 
Cidiculus  or  <  '.cliohts  220  ;  Ciminian,  n,  yij  Cispius, 
242  —  244  i  fS'p-.ilinc,  chapter  it  part  j,  pp.  22tj 
244  :  l  aoutal,  t.7  ;  Ccrmalus,  1  s S  ;  Janiculum,  chapter 
xi.  pp.  261  26S ;  l  ateral),  2lS  220,  214 ;  Oppius, 
230 — 242;  I'. ill  line,  chapter  viii.  part  154  1S1, 
*c  ;    l'incian,  chapter   x.   pp.   24s.  2;g.  2iio.  \c.  : 

l.lu.rili:'.".  d.;r4tf  i.  pp.  2-S",      250  ,   Yirnlli.il,  245    -24"  ; 

Yclia,  1 02  ;  \'.«ican,  chapter  xi.  pp.  jW> — 275. 
Hill    I    ".1    .  the   IV, t  a  i-'.  t.He  Anio,  jjj  ;  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Anio,  3:1  ;  of  the  Campagna,  tap  ;  Alban 
hills, 

Hoii'Hius.  number  of  Roman  citizen*  in  the  lime  of,  2 ;  ; 
influx  of  barbarians  in  the  reig:i  of,  442  ;  gateway  of,  J_2  ; 
•statue  of,  0£  :  Pompcy's  theatre  rebuilt  by,  j_20  ;  walls  of, 
chap.  v.  p.  5_V 


Hnnoriux  Fj  bron.'e  tiles  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 
removed  to  St  Peter's  by,  171. 

Honour,  temple  of,  40,  31S  ;  church  of  S.  I'rbdno  sup- 
posed to  lie  Marias'*  temple  of,  4 yt. 

Honour  and  Virtue,  temple  dedicated  by  Marius  to,  Kit. 
102  ;  architect  uf  the  temple,  lxxvl. 

Horace,  Sabine  farm  of,  42S  ;  bunal-placc  of,  n*>/(,  227  ; 
his  dread  of  the  autumnal  heats.  2£. 

lloralia,  tomb  of,  50. 

Horatit  aiul  t'uriatii,  104  ;  tomb  of,  xbi. 

Horatius  Cocles  £A  ;  '•tatue  of,  Sj, 

Horatius  Pulvillus,  lemple  of  Jupiter  t  apitolinus  dedicated 
by,  1.*m>  ;  commencement  or  the  (  apilnline  era  in  the 
consulship  of,  1S0. 

Horrea,  lxi  ;  (ialbcs  et  Anieiana,  207. 

Horteitsius,  dictator,  262  ;  villa  of,  41b. 

Ilorti  Agrippin.r,  2?o,  207  ;  t  '.vsins,  on  the  Jnniculum, 
268  :  liomitiani,  260  :  Iiomitiie,  270,  26?  :  Ijmiani, 
22?  ;  Nerunis  270  ;  I'albnliani,  227  ;  l'om]>ciani,  260  ■, 
Sallusliani,  2^2,  2^1  ;  Scaputani,  aijlu 

Hostilius,  curb  of,  xxiv. 

Hygrea,  xlatue  by  Nieeratus,  91. 

Hypcl.T.'a,  lb\. 

L 

Ia'ysus  the  Rhwiian  hero,  picture  of,  by  Ftotogenex,  140. 
Icilian  law,  _j6,  204.  20;. 

S.  Ijjna/io,  xite  of  the  Septa  near  the  church  of,  324. 
lmperial  Fura.  characteristics  of,  ■  iS 
Infen  of  Hadrian's  villa,  423. 
Imi'.xxnl  II.,  tomb  in  the  Fateran,  274. 
Innocent  V  ,  obelisk  of  the  Circus  of  Maxcntius  removed  by, 
34°. 

Insi  ri|>lion  on  the  arch  of  Claudius  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
s2  t  :  on  the  arch  of  <  '.allicnus,  22?t ;  on  the  arch  of 
Severus,  I2J  ;  on  the  Arcu*  Arpe.nariorum,  286  ;  on  the 
Capitoline  ]ilan,  2cjQ  :  on  a  fragment  of  Anlonine's 
C<'lumn,  3  j >  :  on  the  l'ant:icon.  i2.*v :  on  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo,  21  •  011  'he  Portico  of  <  icta\ia,  306  ;  on  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  1 14  ;  on  the  lemple 
of  Minerva  in  the  forum  of  Ncrva,  1  i7  ;  on  the  temple 
of  Vespasian.  120  :  on  the  tomb  of  Fubulus,  |f£2  ;  on  the 
tomb  of  F.ury.-icex,  7_2  ;  on  Trajan's  Column,  147,  1 48  ; 
to  an  unknown  deity,  1 5S. 

Inscriptions  on  the  aicb  of  Constantine.  17^ ;  on  (he  Area 
of  the  I)ii  Consentrs,  iq^i  ;  relating  to  the  pillar  of  M. 
Aurclius,  337  ;  tc»  memU-rs  of  the  gens  Cornelia,  21c,  ; 
relating  to  Hercules  Victor,  4"  ;  on  Porta  Maggiore,  65^ 
72  :  ua  the  Sehola  Xautha,  «^6,  te£i;  to  various  members 
of  the  Seipio  family,  215  ;  relating  to  the  temple  of 
Concord,  oi_.  02  ;  relating  to  the  temple  of  Saturn,  0,4  ; 
found  in  Trajan's  Punim,  I  s 3 . 

Insula  Argcntaria.  102 :  Tiberina,  263  ;  view  of,  261;  ; 
temple  of  Semo  Saum-  0:1,  250. 

Insula-  a!  Koine,  Ixxi. 

Intcrmontinm  on  the  Cnpilol,  ^  1S4,  1 9(1,  198  ;  tluvi.v 

tile  deposits  on,  tS  ;  on  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  tt 
tome  order,  Koiuan  niodilicalions  ol,  xxx. 
Isciim.  ; J y 

Isis  temple  in  the  Campus  Martins  to,  324  — 32b,  342  ; 
ruins  of  a  temple  near  S.  Maria  -:>pra  Minerva,  140  ; 
temple  on  the  I  ndian,  22 1. 
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Isium  Melellinum,  221 
Island  of  the  Tiber.  26;,— 265. 

Kola  Sacra  formed  by  (lie  alluvium  of  the  Tibur,  ',71. 
J 

Jani  in  the  Forum,  log,  Sj_  ;  built  by  Domilian,  tKS 

Janiculan  gate,  now  the  Porta  S,  Pancraiio,  440  ,  com- 
mencement of  the  Via  Aurclia,  440. 

|.\NU  t  l.AN  liti  chapter  xi.  pp.  21)1  26.S,  mulct  the 
following  heari*.  I  r/Y  ft/'j.'  ituL-psuddtt  r<  frr.'ttcrj)  :  Anv 
Kuntis,  .'6*  :  bridges,  262—2117;  Cuieta  Minor,  267 ; 
F'niituna  I'aota,  130.  ;  geology,  general  features,  262,  4j 
14,  1 5  :  grove  of  KuriiiA,  202  ;  height,  262  :  history, 
name,  211 1 ,  2<>2,  2S,  ."t.  £1  ;  llorti  Casaris  -v><  ;  Insula 
Tibciina,  263  ;  Nemus  Ca.-s.aris,  20S  :  Numa's  burial- 
place,  26_7_.  I'ihu  .F.miliu*,  263  ;  ,V.lius  (S.  An^elo),  267  ; 
Anteninianus,  3lm  ;  Aurclius,  2hh  ;  Cot  ins  or  tiratiani, 
266 :  Fabric!  us  2.0  s  ;  Jajiitulaiis.  2O6 :  Ncronianus,  or 
Valicanus  267  ;  Prodi,  263  ;  Suhlic'uu,  262  ;  Trium- 
phalis,  2t>7.  Prata  Mucia,  267  ;  statue  of  Julius  Ca-sar. 
265,  Temple  ot  .Lscutapius,  264  :  Kaunas,  204 :  Furs 
Kortuna,  2&7  ;  Jupiter,  264  ;  Setno  Saticus,  or  I  lius 
r'iriius,  jfic.    W  all,  on,  51 ;  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  52, 

Janicularis  Pons,  *Q" 

Janualis,  l'orta,  36^ 

Janus,  the  power  of  the  (Jul,  Temple  In  the  Argilcium, 
{OS  ;  in  the  Forum,  S7_,  jb,  7^  1  305,  xxiv  ;  in  the 
fotum  of  Netva,  ;  in  the  Kniiini  <  'litorium,  305,  lit 
Of  she  Fnrticus  PomiH-it,  »to  ;  Melius,  arch  of,  105  ; 
<,iu.idrilion»,  2S7.  xxvix. 

Jerusalem,  trophies  from,  in  the  Templum  Pads,  140. 

Jewish  spoil*  depicted  cm  [lie  arch  of  Titus,  1 07. 

S.  John  l-ateran,  basilica,  v 

S.  John's  gale,  the  anient  l'orta  Asinarij,  67^ 

Jn'll,  Mi.,  IC2. 

Jovis  (  ,1'iialiiv  note  on,  1  77, 
Jujfariu-,  \  icus,  4v 
Jugurtlia,  executed  in  the  Career,  St 
Jugurthinc  trophy  of  Manns  lot. 
Julian  aqueduct,  62a  LL  ;-°  i  source  of,  2±±  442. 
Julian  basilic-i,  115-  117,  7_i. /A  ZIi         LLi  H5j  Hi 
J77.  L  k 

Julian  and  Sulpiturtos.  bidders  for  the  Kmpirc,  (n. 
Jul  mm,  1  imim,  S2.  Sc. 

Julia-  Cesar,  his  tie  ign  of  removing  Rome,  J;  city 
enlarged  by,  Ir,,  design  for  enlarging  the  Catnpus 
Martins,  \QI :  renin-,  a!  of  the  tribunal  anil  rostra,  82  ; 
resilience  of,  7_S,  70  ;  Ms  villa  on  the  lake  of  N'cmi,  ;>s,  : 
Circus  Maxiinus  restored  by,  Kv  ;  alterations  in  the  Korum 
by.  to".  luM  ;  Curia  of  Sylla  pulled  down  by,  ;  rostra 
built  by,  S>  ;  forum  of,  121)  1  31  ;  marble  Septa  erected 
by,  326 ;  temple*  built  by,  110  ;  temple  to  Venus  Victrix 
built  by,  )  yi  ;  temple  to  Mats  L'ltor  built  by,  134  ;  Iris 
peuSe,  m  ;  conspiracy  again*!  the  life  of,  tin  ;  assas- 
sination in  the  Curia  Pompeii,  ;i<)  :  funeral  of,  86  : 
n-ar  l  Ir  . 1 11 1  i-.n  11  the  i  ■1,111:  ill  bolmar  s'.  ,  -tatae 
o!,  on  the  Island  of  the  Tilwr,  265, 

Julius  II„  changes  under,  2ijo, 

Ju-IU,   i'Wli  Ms,  ■■•IV 

Junius  Bubiiliu-.  C  ,  temple  of  Salus  dedicated  by,  2;o, 


Junius  Urutus  Callaicus,  temple  of  Mam  built  by,  315. 

Juno  Juya,  altar  to,  in  the  Vicus  Jugxriiu,  277. 

Juno,  cella  of,  in  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  iSq  ;  ttatue 
in  the  temple  of  Concord,  by  llaton,  91  ;  temple  at 
Gabii,  ^74,  31S ;  Tuscan  plan  of  the  temple  in  the 
Porticus  t_ktavi.T.  xxix. 

Junonis  Lueiiuv,  .tides,  and  Lucus,  242. 

Juno  Motu-ta,  temple  of,  104. 

Juno  Kegina,  temple  at  Anlea.  363  ;  temple  in  the  Porticus 
I  )ctavi.r,  ;o<i  ;  view  of,  308 ;  columns  of  the  temple  in 
the  Via  di  S.  An^elo  in  Pescheria,  $21  ;  another  temple 
near  the  Circu*  Flaminius  .tlf*  ;  procession  in  honour  of, 
•iU  ;  the  Veicntinc  goddess,  temple  on  the  Avcnline  to, 
20  s,  2q£l 

Juno  Suspiia,  temple  at  I-anuvium,  \7 1  ;  temple  of,  in  the 
Circus  Haminius,  y> S  ;  on  the  Palatine,  I  s8. 

Jupiter,  chapcU  on  the  Capitolinc,  lot  :  temple  in  the 
Korum  Pomjieii,  12S ;  temple  near  the  Circus,  29S ; 
temjile  on  the  Island  of  the  Tiller,  264  ;  ruins  of  a 
temple  at  Aricia,  t*4-  . 

Jupiter  Capiluliiius,  tem[ile  of,  1S5  — 192,  4^  7s  t  temple 
of,  built  on  the  Tuscan  plan,  xxvi  ;  conflagration  of  the 
temple,  ICQ  ;  restoration  of  the  temple  hy  Sulla,  xxxiv ; 
labularia  in  the  temple  of,  ijt_  ;  statue  of,  1  Mi 

Jupiter  Consus,  altar  of.  204  ;  Cuslos,  temple  of,  1S7,  1S8  ; 
Llicius,  altar  of,  204  ;  Kcretrius  chapel  of,  xxiv,  |i)2  ; 
IndigiH,  grove  of,  ^64 ;  Inventor,  altar  on  the  Aventinc 
to,  -•■  ■  1  ;  altar  iloliralei]  hy  Hercules  to,  4J  ;  I-aliaris, 
temple  of,  ;7f\  401; ;  lVri|iiignator,  temple  on  the  Pala- 
tine to,  1S1  ;  Redux,  temple  of,  22  i  ;  Stator,  temple  of, 
on  the  Palatine,  Hi2,  .^2,  U,  77.  1 76,  xvi\  ;  destioved  in 
Nliii's  tire,  1^14  ;  Stator,  temple  in  the  Porticus  <  tctaviar, 
\io  ;  Tuscan  plan  of,  xxix  ;  Tonans,  temple  of,  l')2  : 
Victor,  temple  on  the  Palatine,  17S.  32. 

Juturna,  fountain  and  stream  of,  too.  352,  35S  ;  temple  of, 

Jtnentus,  temple  of,  2oS, 

!,. 

I.a  Culonna,  the  site  of  l„abicum,  381,  438. 
I^i  Ktfotta,  source  of  the  Aijuerluct  Felice  at,  442, 
l.a  Citostrn,  the  ancient  Politorium,  walls  at,  xxri. 
Lihicaua,  Porta,  lLl 

I-abicana,  Via,  16,  4^  62,  66,  3St,  liv,  lviii  ;  com- 
mencement of,  437- 

I -ubicum.  La  Colonna,  ,81,  3S7,  3.'*8,  mi,  4,7- 

Ijconiemri,  or  sudatto,  of  Roman  thcriujc,  wo ;  in  the 
tltcntix  of  Hadrian's  villa,  427. 

l.acus  Curtiu*,  00  ;  Scrvtlius,  277.  ft. 

1.. a  lius  bis  retreat  at  I^lurentum,  2_^. 

I.ago  d'Albano,  or  rii  Castello,  3ss  ;  emtssarium  of,  3S7  ; 
ilracciano,  an  extinct  crater,  lS_;  riclle  Colonelle,  ^61  : 
S.  Giovanni,  36]  ;  delle  Isolc  Nalanti,  361  ;  di  N'cmi, 
353—355  ;  dei  Tartari,  361  ;  di  Tumo,  or  di  Giulurna, 

35S. 

I.agiines  and  matches  of  tlie  Campagna,  353, 
Lake  Kca;illus  <bl  :  now  dried  up,  361  ;  battle  of,  36;, 
3S0. 

Lakes  and  brooks  of  the  Campagna,  352 — 362. 

Lakes  of  Gabii,  Juturna,  and  Laurcntum  alisorbed,  il. 
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Lamia-,  Lamiani  Ilorti,  227. 

1-atnpiidiii,,  arena  anil  (milium  of  the  Coliseum  rebuilt  by, 
235- 

Lanuvium,  373,  362,  363,  27J,  393. 
1-apideus  Funs  203. 
I  .apis  bnsanites,  140, 

1-api*  Cabinus,  or  AIIkuiui,  Li.  peperinn,  iSs.  281.  ySi, 

l.irarium  of  a  Koman  house,  Nix  ;  on  the  Palatine,  1 77. 
Lare,  Permarini,  temple  in  the  Cain  pus  .Martins  to,  1X2. 
l-argliello,  34Q. 

1-argo  ilel  Pala/j-o  at  Naples,  1  ;S. 

I-ariccia,  409  ;  the  site  of  the  ant  of  the  ancient  Aricia, 

37* 

l^rtiiis,  Titus,  reputed  founder  of  live  temple  of  Saturn, 

02, 

Ijnim,  l.ii.'.is,  242. 

Ij  Kustiea,  s'.ippm  .-  1  tn  lit  tlx*  "  I' Mica  Cubans"  of 
I  lorace,  4',i. 

Lata.  Via,  J4_s_  346,  uj^  303,  3^  }22.  ^23,  lxxv. 
Latlkan  Hill,  21S— 220,  214. 
I.ateran  palace  ami  basilica,  si t^*  of,  220. 
I-alcranus,  Plautrus,  house  uf,  220. 
LatiarU,  Collis,  24S. 

Lalifuiulia,  dencript i-.ni  of,  tii2.  403  ;    villas,  road.-^  and 

a- jitcducts  of  the  Catnpagna,  402  442. 
Latin  custom  uf  burial.  210  ;  dcif.cs,  jS. 
Latin  pate,  5S  ;  view  of.  h!L 

Litin  Lc.ig.ic,  £02  ;  cities  of,  ,'r2,  y'i,  ;  meeting-place  at 
the  Ai|ua  Fcrenlina.  3 >S  ;  sanctuary  of,  204  ;  temple  of 
Diana  buil;  by  Si-rvius  fur,  2QS- 

Latin  riles  derived  from  the  Creeks,  3_2_ 

Latin  mail,  4311  -43*,  3'i.t.  375.  liv.  Is- :  its  early  con- 
struction, 4,1;  commencement,  43.1  ;  nunilicr  of  tombs 
on.  432.  437  ;  fragments  remaining  of,  hi:,  toU. 

I  .vin  war,  Ny 

Latium  ailjcctum,  31S  ;  aulii|mim,  34S  ;  anliipiissimum, 
boundaries  of,  34s,  ,>2  ;  first  collision  of  Rome  with, 
402  ;  laniK  chiefly  occupied  by  Patricians,  404,  405  ; 
fifty-three   populations  extinct   in   the  time   of  Pliny, 

3*S. 

Latona,  siarue  by  Luphranor,  QJ^ 
Laurens  T  rectus  cities  of,  363—3/17. 
Laurentia,  Stagna,  3,3. 
l.auri*ntiuc  villas,  411  416. 
Laurcntinum  of  Pliny,  41 1  415. 

Laurentum,  363— 365,  34S.  3^4,  402,  41 1,  41s  :  existed  at 
the  cud  of  the  fourth  century,  303  ;  the  result  of  L.ilius 
and  Scipio.  2  ,  :  now  deserted,  23,  203, 

Lauro-Lavinium,  3<jy 

I  niiulx, 

Laulumia:,  district  -o  called.  So,  87^ 
Iaiva,  source  in  ihe  Alban  hill,,  [7_. 
Livai'mm  Agrippuix,  247. 
1-aveinalis,  Purta,  so. 

l-aviniuui  (Pralical,  jjiti,  2^  34JL  jji  .vj4.  ^  j/j* 
ViS,  402,  ;Oi, 

Legend  as  In  the  founding  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  02  ;  of 
Taqieia,  lS ; ;  uf  kunuiv  founding  .Knea  and  Koine,  iS  ; 
of  the  apotheosis  of  Romulus  300 ;  of  the  I-anuvine 
snake,  373  ;  concerning  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator 
and  Juno,   yo  ;   of  Janu»  occupying  the  Janiculum, 


20  ;  of  Horatius  Codes  ±tj  of  Hercules'  visit  to  ihe 
Circus  valley,  204  ;  of  Lvandcr  and  his  Arcadians,  gSj 
of  Coi-lcs  Vibcnna,  to  :  of  bells  in  the  Capitol,  121  :  of 
the  sow  and  pigs  at  Lavinium,  366  ;  of  the  settlement  of 
.'Knea.*  in  Hcsjieria,  2 if. 

legends  of  Saturnus  founding  Saluniia,  aq  ;  of  Romu- 
lus and  Remus,  21,  20  ;  of  the  I-acus  Curtiu*,  cgj 
Hellenic,  28,  20  ;  of  the  foundation  of  Koine,  ?S 

Lepio  Fulminata,  the  story  depicted  on  the  column  of 
M.  Aurelius,  336. 

I-entulus,  strangled  in  the  Career,  &l_ 

1  .eu  111.,  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  in  the  time  of,  260. 

Leo  IV.,  Civitas  Leoniria  enclosed  by,  260  :  the  Vatican 
fortified  by,  5S  ;  Horgo  I.eonina,  ^8. 

L'ii  X.,  change,  under,  299. 

Lepidus  temple  of  Felieilas  buill  by,  mS 

Liber,  picture  uf  the  god  hy  Nicias,  y_L 

Liberia*,  temple  on  the  A  venture  to,  200. 

Libcrlatis,  Atrium,  144. 

Libitinx,  I.ucu*,  242. 

Libitinensis,  Porta,  jj. 

Libo,  Puteal  of,  t&. 

Lilnraries  lii  ;  Oretk  and  Latin,  in  the  forum  of  Trajan, 
140.  lii,  151. 

Library  of  Hadrian's  villa,  426  ;  on  the  Palatine,  175,  17S. 
lii  1  in  the  Tcmplum  Pacis,  140  ;  in  the  Tibertan  palace, 

LicenrJi,  Horace's  Sabine  farm  near,  4^0. 
Liciniauum  Palatium,  or  tialuzze,  22ij. 
Licinius,  Consul,  401  ;  agTarian  law  of,  404.' 
Litemum,  villa  of  Scipio  at,  406. 
Livia,  house  of,  at  Prima  Porta,  24- 

Livi.v  et   Oc'.avix,   Porticus,   306— 30S,    310    312,  46, 

200,  342. 
Ltvius  An'Iriinicus  the  poet,  i£2u_ 
Locrcnsian  envoys,  petition  of,  SfL 
Lolliana,  Hnrrea,  l\i. 

Loliilis,  M.,  2<ln. 

Lombanls  devastations  by  the,  443,  1 1 1 

S.  Lorenzo,  church  on  the  sile  uf  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  l_Lj  ;  scene  of  the  trial  of,  177  :  church  of, 
S;,  114;  in  PanL5[H.rna,  convent  and  church  of,  247. 

S.  Loien/o,  Porta  | Tiburl iruiV,  62  -  04,  ^S.  72  ;  simplicity 
uf  Ihe  slyle  of,  \1 ;  note  an,  7 1  ;  view  of,  6  t :  archway 
near  the  Porta,  t i x  ;  site  of  the  Pr.itorian  camp  near, 
2IJ. 

Loriuni,  villa  of  the  Antonines  at,  41  I. 

[xitos-trec  on  the  Vulcanal,  12<>. 

Louis  II.  crowned  in  ihe  Capitol,  10,1, 

S,  Louis,  church   on  the  supposed   site  of  the  Thcrm.v 

Neronis,  2('<i. 
Luiauo,  Ponte,  4  r,S. 
Lmerrs,  ancient  scat  of  the,  2 14 
S.  Lucia  in  Selce,  Via  di,  hci. 
Lucius  Verus,  villa  of,  411. 
Lncrctilis,  Mons  43C1,  431. 
Lucrinus,  canal  from  liaise  to,  lvi. 

LiH  iilitis,  villa  of,  400,  1 27,  3S0  ;  tomli  of,  3 So  :  gardens 
of,  a59. 

I.ueus  F'agutalis,  242  ;  Ferentiiw,  377  ;  Jiinonis  I.ucin:v, 
242  ;  Ijrum,  242 ;  Libitinic,  243  ;  Mentis,  242  ;  Pxtelin-, 
2il 
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I.udi  Apollir.arcs,  2^  311  Vi  :  «  irvenses,  295  •  S.vcu- 
larv*.  501  ;  Taurii,  3  I  3. 
.j,  Hacicus,         ;   Gallim*,  24J  ;   Matutimis,  242  : 
Magnu*,  24- 

I-ugr  nno.  *',ippo*e.l  *ite  ot  Hola,  ;SS. 

l.una,  temple  11!',  J07,  17s.  2>S. 

1  .ungheMa,  3S9. 

I.upcrcal,  *i;c  "I",  1 56.  is?,  vi. 

I.upctcali.1,  ls_r,  ;  celebrated  A-D.  4<>6,  I  *7- 

l.u|«'m  ami  Salii,  the  oldest  colleges  of  priests,  jS. 

I.upcrru*.  'In'  worship  of,  1  %0. 

I.utalius  Catulu*.  Kcvnnl  Office  envied  by,  2±. 

Liilatlu*  (  at tilu-,  <  >..  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  dedi- 
cated by,  I'm. 

Lyceum  of  Hadrian's  villa,  4-7.  |2  s.  xwiii. 

I.vsk  rates,  futm  of  the  clioragic  monument  of,  svv 

I.y.*ippu*,  sculpture*  hv,  40^  141.  310;  Apuxyomenos  of, 
327  ;  statue  of  CxsaVi  horse  Ivy,  hi. 

M. 

M.i  el  •!«•'  Cnrvi.  I  .nib  of  Hi  I  imI  in  near  the  sticd  "I  ,  107. 
M  .odium    Augnsti,   UJ  ;    I.iviatium,    230  ;  Magnum, 

Mnerir.u:,  Colivrum  damaged  by  lightning  in  the  time  of, 

sit 

Milieus  garden*  of,  22(1.  t$.  'II,  2J2  :  tW  residence  of 
Tiberius,  1 *y>  ;  timer  on  the  hsquilinc.  40I :  villa  of, 
Vfh  42S.  • 

M  i  lr.iv.  **p..  hue*c  of.  I <>S.  277. 

M.i-rnana,  pergola*,  or  ps>dia,  lxxiv,  00. 

Minius  C,  tile  dictator,  So  ;  column  in  honour  of,  ROj 
icrc  ;  .statue  of, 

Ma-niu*  ainl  Titus,  I'asilica  Porcia  on  the  site  of  the  houses 
of.  S?. 

Magazine*  on  the  Aventinc.  207. 

Magrjiore.  Porta,  cS^  62,  6fj,  7;  ;  the  ancient  Prrcnev.ina, 
6$  ;  view  of.  6^ ;  simplicity  of  the  style  of,  xlj  point 
where  the  aqueducts  enter  the  city,  441.  220 ;  tomb  of 
Kurys.li  '.'*  near,  xlii  ;  archway  near,  li*. 

Maghano,  affluent  of  the  Anio,  .61. 

Magna  Mater,  temple  near  the  Circus,  *nS. 

Manila  Mater  M.i\t,  temple  of.  on  the  Palatine.  1  *S 

Magnanajsoli,  Via,  origin  of  the  name,  141. 

M.igugliano,  af-h-i-n:  of  the  Anio,  ^60. 

Malaria.  2*.  20.  ■•- 

M  ilanan  fever*  le**  deadly  in  cLesic  time*.  24^ 
Malum  Pun. cum,  2 y>. 
Mamcrtinc  prison,  8^  Sj^  So.  2  vt 

Mamcrtin.i-.  a  media. ».d  name,  Mi_  • 

Manna,  tomb  of,  at  Pompeii,  xlii. 

Maniilian  tower, 

Man  mm.  louse  ol.  224. 

.Mamurri,  I  livus,  240. 

M.vnalis  tapis,  or  rainstone, 

M.iinlela.  Horace'*  Sabine  farm  near,  421). 

Munliaua,  the  Magliauo  conjectured  to  !<•  the,  3  b I . 

Manliu*,  allacl  on  the  Capitol  repulse.]  by,  i_S-_ ;  scene  of 

hi*  ccimlint  \>  ilh  the  I ,  nil,  440. 
M.inlius     .  chapel  of  (.uncord  vowed  by,  too. 
Manilas,  M.,  trial  of,  Sfi 


Manumission,  ceremony  in  the  Ifcuilit-a  Ulpia,  144. 
MarcelluN,  theatre  of.  ^o^  '04.  I'll  ;  view  of,  302  ;  theatre 

of,  the  only  rum*  ol  the  kind  in  Komc,  Ix vi ;  architecture 

of  the  theatre,  xxis,  xxxiii;  temples  dedicated  by,  49 ; 

gem*  presented  to  the  temple  uf  Apollo  by,  1 7 S  ;  bu:ul 

in  the  ntau*o'eum  of  Augustus,  ^44. 
Maician  a'picduct,  u,  jjj,  <ii  Hi  21  \,  217.  220.  211.  4j*. 

Is  iii. 

Marciana,  basilica  nf,  3^  -  ;  tenijile  in  the  Campus  Martiu* 

to.  3JA 

Marcigliana  Vetchia,  supposcsl  site  of  Crustumcrtum,  j')2 
Marctiis  I'liilippiis,  »un  dial  erected  by,  iiVi  ;  agrarian  law 

moved  by,  40;. 
Mareni*  Tiemulus,  equestrian  statue  of,  105. 
,S.  Marco,  Septa  and  Villa  I'ublica  near,  %  I  ^. 
Marcomannic  war,  statue*  of  officer*  in,  144. 
Marcmma  districi,  ,;eS. 

Marforio,  ljL  Mais  in  l  oio,  1^  ;  Via  di,  xlii,  14V 

S.  M.ina  deel:  Angrll,  the  central  hall  of  Dioclelian's  laths, 

2>7,  xx.wi  ;  one  ol  the  highest  |>oinls  of  the  (Juirinal, 

24S. 

S.  Maria  in  (  acaberi*,  Doric  columiu  in  the  Via  di,  ^12  ; 
in  Campitclli,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stalor, 
309.  In  Cosmedin,  church  of,  202  ;  view  of,  2't\  ; 
columns  in  the  wails  of,  xxvii  ;  probable  site  of  Ara 
Maxima,  J_J  ;  temple  of  Hercules  Viclur  near,  4^  In 
IVimnica,  site  of  the  temple  of  Claudius  near,  221  ; 
in  1'orlico,  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
under  the  church  of,  3_2l  ;  in  Via  I jta,  Septa  and  Villa 
I'ublica  near  the  church  of,  324. 

S.  Maria  dclla  Consolazione,  Tarjician  rock  near,  tq6. 

S.  Maria  hgi/iaca,  formerly  the  temple  of  Fortune,  jSX. 

S.  Maria  di  Grutta  I'inla,  remains  of  l'ompcy's  buildings 
in  the  rij/z.i  di,  317  ;  di  Loreto.  church  in  Trajan's 
Forum,  1  ;a. 

S.  Maria  Lil»erntnce,  on  the  line  of  the  I'nnvrrium,  33  ; 
C.livus  Victoria.-  near  the  church  of,  3*  :  gravestones  of 
veslals  f  >und  near  the  church,  102. 

S.  Maria  Magejiorc,  nn  the  higher.!  point  of  the  F.xquiliue, 
226 ;  near  the  Agger  ol  Servius,  £j,  j,  66  ;  column  in 
front  of,  1(  7  ;  clia|iel  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Basilica,  1 31) : 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  removed  lo,  t  'Q. 

S  Maria  ad  Martyres  or  della  Kotonda,  the  Pantheon. 

S.  Maria  su]irn  Minerva,  on  the  site  of  Ihe  tmiple  of 
Minerva  <  balcidica,  ;  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Isi*  near, 
140. 

S.  Maria  cb-lla  Vitlnria,  mins  of  Servian  walls  near,  4_2  ; 

site  of  the  temple  of  (Jniriniis  near,  241). 
Maiiie'da,  Ihe  ancient  Digentia,  430. 
Marine  formations,  I4j        1  S3. 
Marino,  the  ancient  Castrimouium,  U'i,  377. 
Marius.  Sj,  S;.  51  :  1  i*tia  taken  and  plundered  by.  370  ; 

temple  nf  Honour  and  \  irtue  dedicated  by,  103  ".  trophic*. 

of,  22;,  10 ;,  l\  ;   the  younger,  suicide  at  I'r.eneste  of, 

Maria*  and  Cinna,  the  Tibei  blocked  uji  by, 
Market-places  1  ?S 

Marinoiata,  view  of,  joS  ;  ruins  near  the  Via  della,  207. 
Marrana.  tin  brook  of  ihe,  (•,  2S1;,  207  ;  dci  Oiti,  377. 
Mai*,  altar  in  the  Canipu*  Martin*  to,  joi  ;  allar  of,  in  '.he 
Via  Lata,  345;  games  in  honour  of,  133  ;  sacred  spear* 
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Curia  litlii 
to  remove 


of,  tS,  U14  ;  s-atue  liy  Piston,  01  ;  statue  of,  liy  Scopas, 
31  -;  ;  temple  of,  on  the  Via  Appia.  t;:  :  temple  of,  near 
the  Porta  Capcna,  .jo  ;  temple  near  the  Circus  Flamimu* 
to,  31  5.. 

Mars  lltor,  chapel  on  '.lie  Capitolinc  to,  I  11  ;  temple  "f, 
130  —  135  ;  view  of,  132  ;  the  I'aiithe-Mi  wrongly  sup- 
posed to  l>e  de-healed  to,  t^o, 

Mar«yas,  statue  of,  105  ;  picture  by  /cutis,  m. 

Martial,  house  of.  jaS  ;  villa  of,  4.2S. 

Mart  talis.  Campus.  303  ;  dllia,  24S. 

Martin  V.,  drainage  ol  the  Pomptuic  mar-he-  under,  2b. 

S.  Maitina,  church  near  the  site  of  the  Chaleidicutn, 
LLL 

SS  Martina  c  Luca,  ruins  of  1  omm  Jutium  near  the  church 

1  !.  I  ). 
S.  Mailino,  church  * »f~,  2 1,4. 
Ma>-a  Mandclana.  4^0. 
M-v-ilio:*,  I'-:',  : .ran: r-1  tn,  S.j. 

Mas-ima,  ruins  of  Servian  waits  in,  4_7_. 

Mater  Matata.  temple  of.  2<k>.  i<}2. 
Matidi.w  Risiiica,  , ; 

Mau-.ii.i  iim  of  Augustus,  344  -3-jt>,  \litt.   xliv,  \2\  :  of 

Hadrian,  slur,  cu. 
Maxcntius,  I  ith-  of,  lit  -,  circus  of,  4 \lvi,  xlvtii  ; 

view  of,  4  ;a  ;  Kasilica  of  Constant ine  begun  by,  106 : 

sculpture  ol  the  victory  of  Constantino  over,  17;. 
Maximian,  baths  of  Diocletian  begun  by,  acX  ] 

rebuilt  by,    1 10 ;    brs  residence  an<l  wish 

Rome,  i 

Medullin,  -"  ?•  ■'"'ct-  iQ2.  xxiit  ;  battle  nf,  370. 

Mentis,  l.ucu-,  242,  2<j. 

M deader,  portico  of,  3 ; ;. 

Mens,  temple  of,  in ;,  iN7. 

Mentana,  the  ancient  Nomentum,  351,  ^o,.'. 

Mephitis,  set  Melius, 

Merorriales,  ;i>4. 

Mercury,  temple  of,  near  the  Cirrus,  238  ;  statue  by  Piston, 
Meridiani,  241. 

Merobaudus,  iu-c  1  ipition  in  honour  of,  I  s 
Mcssalina*-  gardens  on  the  I'incian, 
Mc-sana,  picture  in  honour  of  the  victory  at,  St 
Mela  Sudans,  171  ;  view  of, 

maining  in  liiu,  lix. 
Mete  of  the  Circus  Kiaminius,  -itc  of,  314 

Maxirnus  Jo>,  2  07. 
Metclli.  tomb  of  the,  ;i*i 

Mctellus,  1,1.  C.ecilius,  marble  temple  of  Jupiter  built  bv, 

310  ;  I"  'ftiro  of,  ;io,  ,oS, 
Meiellus  I  i.-.Im.iticus,  It-uiple  of  Castor  rc-torcd  by,  100 
Mctia,  Porta,  £2,  5J_. 

Metronis,  or  Mrtrovia,  Porta,  07,  ;S.  201, 
Melius  Curtius.  scene  of  the  story,  2 1 
Mica  Aurea.  22 

Michael  Angclo,  pcilcstal  of  the  statue  of  M.  Aurclius  by, 
132. 

Micon.  paintings  in  the  IVecilc  of  Hadrian's  villa  bv, 
4*5- 

Miles  measured  from  the  gates,  124. 
Milestone,  Mtlliariuin  Aurcum,  114, 
Military  Colonies, 
Milliarlum  Aun  uni,  124.  40. 


1;  the  only  fountain  re- 
d  the  Circus 


Milo,  70  ;  house  of,  on  the  G  nualn-,  I  ;f>. 
Mil»ian  Bridge,  u. 

Minerva,  temple  on  the  Aventine,  200,  1 1 1  ;  temple  in  the 
Konim  to,  1  to,  10;,  1 10.  ill;  temple  in  the  forum  of 
N'crva,  1 35  —  1 3S  ;  temple  of,  in  the  Albanum  I  resurum, 
410  ;  cella  of,  in  temple  of  Jupiv-r  Capilnhnus  I  's'J. 

Minerva  t  'apta,  temple  of,  2Jj  ;  Cliatcidica.  temple  in  the 
Campus  M.ir.iiis  to,  336  ;  Medico,  or  Caiime,  22a 

Mincrviuin.  22 ;. 

Minor  Codeta,  267. 

Minturn.e,  js, 3. 

Minucia,  Porta,  ja 

MirabiliaCrl.it,  |.)2  ;  <  -,■  i„,il-  \  1  ,y 

ML«cnatcs  Ix. 

Mtsenum.  ic-  rvoir  at,  Ivi, 

Mithras,  or  Atxillo.  temple  on  the  Vatican  to,  271 ;  house 
of  the  prie-:s  of,  at  *  >slia,  371 , 

Moneta,  from  Mn-unsjc'i-j,,  t_nj  ;  temple  of  Jim u  M.,  t<u. 

Mons  Sacer,  440,  351,  Jv2. 

Mnntalto.  tur'.a  lied-  at,  l_7_. 

Moiitani,  seat  of,  204  ;  and  Codini,  37^  j\  ±2. 

Monte  Atlhiuio  Klacco,  the  ancient  .Kfula,  401  ;  Allliano, 
the  site  of  I  la  Irian's  villi ,  4J  1  ;  Algiilo,  340  ;  Ariar.o, 
;.!  >  :  Arternisio,  3411  ;  <  .nillo,  or  Monte  deila  trim. 
.Vs.  3^>r<  1  Cam,  w>.  "s.  ;ro  :  Citorio,  ruin>  so  called, 
L2»  .vis.  "-H  ■  Piai/a  di,  ;  del  Corynaleto,  supposed 
to  be  the  Lucretilis  of  Horace,  iV>  ;  dellaCrcta  ( l-'iculeal, 
-t'^.  ist.  t V i :  Ckci:,  373  ;  lacunar- •,  3'><  :  (iiove, 
Oirioli,  380 ;  Giordano,  i2j  342 ;  (|i  tjiustitia,  10 :  di 
« Srano,  artificial,  jji  ;  .li  Leva,  3_£o  •  Mario,  0,  u, 
d'Oro,  214 ;  Por/in,  U't.  ,sO.  400  ;  Koioudo,  Crustu- 
merium,  3s2.  \<I2  1  Spuccato,  \%t  ;  lesiaicio,  jqS.  ;0si 
i  5-  LL. 

Moirtc-s  I  '(ii-'.unu  lir.i  i  t  Coinici.il.-nii,  i>j.  :  >a. 
Monti  (li  1 1.1  on  1,  350,  jta,  367. 
Montii.elli,  ;o4- 

Moiitoriu.  from  Monte  Aureo,  1;. 
Monuinentuiii  Anryranuin,  itc  List  of  II..-.L, 
Mnsin,  temple  of  the,  ;oS. 
Morrcna,  or  Marrim.-.  course  of,  31;^. 
Mucins  Sc-evo!a,  Mucia  Praia,  2<>~. 
Mugionis,  P.-rla,  toj.  ;4, 
Mummiu-,  t  .end  temple  built  bv,  4c\ 
Munatius  Plancu.,  temple  of  Satuni  restore  1  lie,  <jj_ 
Murulus,  or  Isoina  i.luadrata,  17^. 
Murcian  valley,  or  I  1  reus  Maximus,  ;r>i.  <±  ^  -Q.S. 
Murcius,  ancient  name  of  tlu  Avi  mine,  2vj. 
Muro  Torto,  ijo^  jo,,  xlvi  :  view  of,  -r.-i 
Mulius  C.  architect  of  the  temple  of  Hon  . in  anil  Virtue, 
Ixxvi. 

Myceiiiv,  gateway  at.  xxiii. 
Myrtle-trees  Patricia  and  Pleix'ia,  24>i. 
Mysrm,  st.uue  of  a  heifer  by,  1^1. 


\ 

N.Tvia,  P  •:  la,  VI, 

Napuleon  111.,  re-carches  on  the  Palatine  by,  1 70. 
N.itatoriiim  of  Hadrian'-  villa,  4-0. 

Nar, ,  proposisl  diversion  of,   S  ;  described  Virgil, 


N'aucyilc-,  -t.ttuc  of  Cheimon  by,  1  ;> 
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Nauruachia  of  J.  Ciriar,  ^'S 
Naumachiie,  Ixv. 

Naval  combats  in  the  Horti  C.vsaris,  -rfA 
Nivalis,  Porta,  tj  ;  Navatia,  c,l, 

Navicella,  in  the  Piazza  dclla  N.       :  Via  and  I'iai/a  di, 

Ncroi,  174  :  I  ago  .li.  ^j,  349  ;  Rio  di,  356  ;  site  uf  the 
Trmphim  .iml  Nemus  Dian.v,  35  j. 

Nemus  Cisirum  on  the  Janiculum,  2tiL 

Neptune,  ;-o;tico  of,  ;  basilica  of,  3  t2  ;  temple  near 
the  Circus  I  laminius  316. 

Nero,  extension  of  the  Palatine  buildings  by,  164 :  eviction* 
on  the  Palatine  by,  301  ;  fire  of,  164,  12.  10;  ;  frj]i»m 
of,  l<M,  UK.  77  :  statue  in  the  temple  of  Mars  I'llor, 
1 14  ;  lioldcn  House  of,  251 — 233,  6j  164,  xxxdii,  Ixxiii; 
Ctypto|>:ii liens  in  the  ruins  of  the  Domus  Aurra,  313  ; 
gymnasium  of,  31J  ;  artificial  lake  of,  2  1 1,  rg  ;  I'ortus 
Augusti  finished  by,  no  :  temple  of  Claudius  destroyed 
by,  32 1  ;  aipteduct  on  tile  C.elinn  built  by,  220,  221  ; 
thcrm.v  of,  141,  260  ;  plan  of  the  thcnn.v,  Ixii  ;  his  last 
hours  spent  at  the  Suburbatiuiu  Pliaontis,  420. 

Nero's  "golden  day,"  320  ;  garden-  on  the  Vatican,  J70  ; 
tortures  of  the  Christians  in,  271. 

Neronianus,  Pons,  2(17. 

Nerva,  changes  effected  by,  1  :S  ;  f„nim  of,  13;,  70,  m  ; 
architecture  ol  flic  forum  of,  xxxiv  ;  his  residence  on  the 
Ouirinal,  2s  s :  question  as  to  the  title  of  Oplimus  l'tin- 
reps  being  givrn  to,  l_5_l  j  burial  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus.  U4- 

Nervia,  ao  h  and  temple  of,  I  ,y 

S.  Nicola  in  Carcere,  remains  of  temples  in  the  church  of, 

i2i  . 

S.  Nicolas,  church  in  Trajan's  Forum,  t  s.2- 
Ncolas  V,,  Tabulamim  u-ed  as  a  fortress  by, 
Nicumachus  Flavin-,  alysurd  inscription  to,  I 53. 
Nile,  statuary  ejoup  of  the,  127. 
Nilus,  statue  of  the  river-god,  140. 

N'  •be,  statues  of  the  children  of,  by  Scopas  or  Praxiteles, 
3'+ 

Nisiliis,  raising  of  the  siege  depicted  on  the  arch  of  Scverns, 
122, 

Nisiiu-s,  amphitheatre  at,  Kiv. 

Nome  di  Maria,  view  of  the  church,  145. 

Nonientana,  Porta,  fjg^  62»  (A.  70. 

Nomentana,  Via,  if^  ;02,  ,04  ;  >iles  on,  440. 

Ncimcntano,  I'onte,  Mons  Saccr  and  the  villa  of  Phaon  near, 

440  ;  view  of,  419. 
N omentum,  now  Mentana,  392    304,  ^1,  362. 
Nonalia.  19;. 
Norba,  gateway  of,  xxiv. 
Notitia  Komat,  32^ 

Nova,  Via,  cour-e  of,  jj,  101.  277,  27S  ;  Porta  Mugionis 

at  the  junction  of  tile  Sacra  Via  and,  34,  35 
Nova.-  Tabcrna?,  Su, 
Novati,  Thermal.  247. 

Numa,  the  Ouirinal  ad<led  In  the  citv  by,  24-S  :  temple  of 

Vide-  tn  -1  l-eill  by.  H>±  '■  '.<-'  up  c  nl  Vesta  hi; ill  by,  103  ; 

temple  of  Janus  in  the  Argiletuni  built  by,  joj  ;  house  of, 

xxiv,  24*  ;  burial -place  of,  207. 
Numicius,  now  the  KioTorto,  rjji,  \t>\,  364.  , 
Nyniph.ciirn  Alexandii,  2M.  22S  ;  011  the  Palatine,  177  ; 

of  Hadrian's  villa,  4:3,  425,  42b. 


o. 

Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  Maggiorc,  144  :  on  the 
Quirinal,  344 ;  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  2rj6  ;  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  uo  ;  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  \\\  ; 
in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  270  ;  in  the  Piazza  della 
Rotonda.  3_2J  ;  in  the  Piazza  of  the  1-aleran,  formerly  in 
the  Circus.  2yb  ;  from  Hcliopolis,  near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo, 

Olielisks,  xliv,  146, 

Oetaviir,  Hihliotheea,  Curia,  and  Schola,  JJO;  Opera, 
aIO  :  Portico,  3011.  31 1.  {12.  46,  34J  ;  note  on,  321  ; 
view  of,  30S  ;  architecture  of  the  Purlieu,  xxxiv. 

Octavius,  Cna-us,  statue  of,  K6 ;  portico  of,  lo-S,  315. 

Octavius  Hcrsenius,  temple  of  Hercules  Victor  ascribed  to, 
12: 

( )ctoher  horse,  sacrifice  of,  3!^  So. 

Odeum,  site  of,  34J  ;  of  Hadrian's  villa,  4?7.  423. 

( >duacer,  ravages  of,  443. 

(Kci  of  a  Roman  house,  Wix. 

t  >Ievano,  gateway  at,  xxiiL 

Olitorium,  1  jS 

( >lym]iiadis,  'ITicrmiv,  247. 

Oj.cra  Oetaviar,  310;  Saracenevca,  216.  3S4. 

Opimia,  llasilica,  Sij,  yo. 

Oj.imius,  I-,  temple  of  t'nacoid  built  by,  So^ 
Olfitrs,  chapter  ix.   part   2,  section  2,  pp.  230 — 242, 
also  4^  £j        under  the  following  heads  i'x.r  u/.v  r«4zV/v«- 
d,  »l  i  f/trtn,  ,:i\  • .  Carina',  2  \o  :  Clivus  L'rbius,  Afncus, 
and  Ptdlius,  231  ;  C<ilis|:um,  234 — 237.  llomus 

Aurea  Nt-nmis,  2  ;t  ;  O.  Ciceionis  2 ^t  ;  Pomt'eiana.  2  si. 
Kottuna  Seia,  2_jj  ;  Saeellum  Streni.v,  2  ,0  ;  Settc  Sale, 
2H  :  temple  of  Telius,  231  ;  Thenn.e  Till  et  Trajani, 
SIX  l  Tigillum  Siirorium,  230;  Vicus  Cyprius,  Sccleralus, 
and  Sandaliarius.  2\l. 
Ops  temple  un  the  Capitolinc,  t<r,. 

i  ips  Augiisla,  altar  to,  in  the  Vicux  Jugarius,  277  ;  Consiva, 
worship  of,  1  ext. 

Opus  Alexandrinum,  180 :  inccrlum,  3S6,  397,  ',01-1,  400, 
Ixxii;  isi_x Ionium,  Ixxiii;  pseudisodumum,  Ixxiii;  rcticu- 
l.itum,  xhi,  Kxii,  nr.'r,  50,  V17  ;  spicatunt,  Ixxii. 

"  <  irbis  pittas  "  of  Agripp.c,  >l  I. 

Ordo  Komanus 

Oifanelli,  temple  of  Hadrian  near  the  Chiesa  di,  3,2. 
Origin  of  Rome,  the  modern  theory, 
Oisini  Savelti,  Palavzo,  %. 

<  Irtona,  ;So. 

<  Ka,  artluent  of  the  Anio,  360,  jfil^ 

Ostetia  >li  Anipiglionc,  400,  401  ;  delle  Fratocchie,  sup- 

posed  site  of  Apiol.e  near,  30S. 
(istia,  jtiij  -372,  23.  3y),  4~i2.  411:  harbour  at,  hi;  salt 

lake  near,  ;s  ;  :  forest  of,  1st;  occupied  by  the  Gothic 

army  in  400.  44 y 
O.tia,  St.igno  di,      , ;  Salintr,  is  v 
Ostiensis,  Porta,  60^  JS, 

1  Itho,  hi»  proclamation  as  F.mperor,  3^  124,  1  V) 
Ovilia,  Septa  .ss>  called,  \2li. 

P, 

Pacis.  Forum,  Vespanan's  1'orum  so  called.  1 V),  141.  id;. 
Pacis.  Tcmplum,  140.  141  ;  works  of  an  and  Iruphies  in, 
140. 
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Pacuvius,  picture  by,  40. 

PaMum,  Pone  architecture  it,  xxvii. 

Paielius  Lucm,  242. 

Pagani,  204. 

Palace  of  (he  Ca-sars  on  the  Palatine,  178  ;  view  of,  179  ; 

of  the  Senator,  07,  lici. 
1'ala.stra  of  Hadrian's  villa,  424.  xxxvih. 
Palatii.  Porta  Vetus  ">2 

PAlJUINt,  Ckrmaiis,  and  Vki.iv,  chapter  viii.  part  L 
pp.   154— 181,   also  4,  i,  12,  ii  ISi  under  the 

following  heads  i'tf  aim  inJtftnJtnt  rtftrcH<t>  \  : — 
Acadcmia,  178  ;  .hdc-s  Penatium,  16 \  ;  .ICde*  Publics, 

176  ;  Alexander  Scvcrus,  1S0  ;  Ara  Maxima,  ,2  :  Altar 
to  the  goddess  Febri*,  2£  ;  Aqueduct,  170.  Arch  of 
Titus  I "7  :  <>l  Cnnstantine,  1 7 1 .  Area  Apollinis,  176  ; 
Atiium.  17b  :  Auguratorium,  1 58.  Hasilita  of  Constat!- 
line,  1(15;  I  [ovist,  177.  llaths  of  Mavcntius,  lSj.  ;  Casa 
Kowuli,  1  30  ;  Cicero'*  house,  Uii  ;  Corou*  Sacra,  157  ; 
Colossus  of  Nero,  104  :  Curi.T  \  ctcres,  j_J_  Domus 
Aurea,  164;  Caligula,  too;  Tibcriana,  150.  Excavations, 
note  on,  2uo :  Hcu»  Rumiiuilis  I S7  ;  Fortifications, 
on,  30 —  32  ;  Gateways,  ifao.  175  ;  Gcrmalus  I  iv 
Houses  of  wealthy  Romans,  Hi}  ;  of  Catulus  and  Clodiu», 
llil  ;  of  Tullus  and  I'uhlicola,  163.  I-aiarium,  1 77  ; 
Libraries,  17  s.  178 :  Luperc.il,  I  s6 ;  marble  plan  of 
the  11- v ,  i 1  :  ;  Meta  Sudans  [21  I  naiii*  I'alatium, 
Is*  :  natural  features  I S4  ;  Neroniau  fire,  tic}  ; 
Nymphajum,  177-  Palace  of  Augustus,  174 ;  uf  Tar- 
ipunius  arid  Ancus,  162  ;  of  C.vsais.  I  78.     Pcr'ist)  bum, 

177  ;  I'orta  Mugionis,  jju  ;  Portico,  ijj  ;  Koma 
Chiadrata,  t?6  :  ruins  at  N  W,  corner,  I  >;  ;  Sacellum 
I anim,  l<)2 ;  Stake  Caci,  137  ;  Septi/oiiium,  180.  t2  : 
splendour  of  Palatine  houses,  liu  ;  Stadium,  170  ;  sub- 
structions on  s  I  side,  174.  Temple  of  Apollo,  17c; 
of  Augustus  1 60 ;  uf  Hcliogabalus,  180;  of  Juno  Sospita, 
I  s8  ;  of  Jupiter  Stator,  162  ;  of  Jupiter  Victor,  1 78 :  of 
Magna  Mater,  1  tS  ;  ol  Peace,  l6£  ;  of  Venus  and  lvonia, 
too ;  of  Vesta,  17s ;  of  Victory,  lim  Terrace,  178 :  Tri- 
clinium, l_7_2  ;  Velia,  162  ■  undetermined  sites,  lSj.  ; 
views  of  the  Palatine,  Jo,  3^  gj^ 

Pnlaiium,  distinguished  from  the  Genitalus  and  Velia,  3}  ; 

derivation  of  the  name,  to,  28^  155  ;  Liettiianuui,  22i>. 
Palaxzaccio,  tufa  near,  1S2 

Pala/.zo  Cenci,  site  of  the  theatre  of  lialbus,  112  :  Doria, 
on  the  site  of  the  Septa,  324  ;  Mallei,  near  the  site  of 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  ;U  ;  Rospigliosi,  2 ;^  ;  Veneiia, 
Villa  Publica  near,  ,|6. 

Palazzola,  monastery  of,  xlii,  37s,  Jjfi,  400. 

Pales,  Palilia.       ;  Palatium  an<l  Palatine  from,  to,  I  sS- 

Palestriiu  (Prxnestet,  351. 

Palilia,  or  Parilia,  the  shepherds'  festival,  10. 

Pallacinx,  Halnc.x,  Note  II,  Ml, 

Palladium,  attempt  of  llcliogabalus  to  remove,  I  So :  name 

given  to  the  forum  of  Nerva,  13  c,  137. 
I'allantcs,  I 

Pallantiani,  Horti,  227. 

Pallantium  in  Arcadia,  a  legendary  metropolis  of  Home, 
fg, 

Pallas,  son  of  F.vandcr,  Hy  Ciustmiani,  statue  of,  2ln. 
Palus  Caprea,  22,  1,00. 

S,  Pancrauo,  Porta,  6,  53,  63  ;  called  Porta  Aurelia,  53. 
Pandana,  Porta,  to. 


Pantano  Sccco,  yb2. 

Pantheon,  327  -351  ;  architecture  of,  xsxiv,  xxxvii,  xlviii  ; 
part  ui  Agrijipa's  Therrmc,  xxx,  \\Q\  plundered  by  L'rban, 
r«)  :  ami  Constans  11.,  ill  :  dedicated  to  All  Saints  hy 
lloniface  IV.,  331. 

S.  Paolo,  Porta,  (»),  ^8, 

S.  Paolo  ftiori  le  Mur.r,  church  of,  &8  ;  occupicxl  by  Totila, 

44-t ;  Allkin  hills  near,  3; I. 
l'apmus  Cursor,  L,  consul    n.c.    2<)t.   213  ;   temple  o( 

yuitinus  resioied  by,  249 ;  sun  dial  erected  by,  iflfj. 
Parco  1I1  Cotonna,  377. 

Parthian  cani|«igns  depicted  on  the  arch  of  Sevcni-, 
122. 

rasiteles,  ivory  slalue  of  Jupiter  by,  310. 
Passerarf  i,  supposcil  site  of  Pedum  and  Seaptia,  tSS. 
Pas-ionspiiclcn  in  the  Coliseum,  2  SO, 
Pairiciati  resiliences  on  the  Viuiinal,  246. 
I'aul  111  ,  buildings  on  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  by, 
375- 

Paul  V. ,  column  removed  from  Constantine's  Basilica  by, 
l>>7  ;  canal  of  Claudius  at  (  Ktia  repaired  by,  i70. 

Paulli,  Hasilica,  1 12,  88.  12s  :  in  Pliny's  time,  1 34. 

Paullus  .P'milius  Lepidus,  ltasilica  Paulli  restored  by,  ^S, 

Paulus  Diaconus  on  the  so-called  seven  hills,  jj^. 

Pausias  picture  by,  311. 

Pavement  of  Kome,  liii. 

Pav,  altar  in  the  Campus  Martins  to,  343. 

Peace,  forum  of,  139,  141,  16;  ;  Vespasian's  temple  o[,  711. 
140,  141,  16s,  234  ;  beauty  of  the  temple  of,  89  ;  works 
of  art  and  trophies  in  the  temple  of,  140,  16S 

Pcdacchia,  subterranean  chambers  in  the  Via  dclla,  1S3. 

Pedestals  in  the  Forum,  1 17. 

Pedo,  house  of,  227. 

Pedum,  388,  i5X,  362,380,  387. 

Pclasjfi  of  the  West,  acquainted  with  the  arch,  xxiv. 

Pelasgian  walls,  4_^. 

Pclasgic  style,  xxiii. 

Penates,  supposed  temple  of,  278.  xxx,  Ixxiv  ;  images  of,  in 
a  Uoman  house,  lxvii  ;  worship  anil  temple  at  Laviuium, 

jOO. 

Pcnatium,  -Kdes,  163  ;  dcstroyeil  in  the  Neronian  fire, 
164. 

Peperino,  or  lapis  Gabimis  0/  Albanus,  183,  281.  16.  18 : 

of  the  Alban  bills,  m, 
Peregrini,  lix. 

PerguUc,  podi.%,  or  morniana,  Ixxiv. 
Perip(eral  style  of  temples,  xxlx. 

Peristyliutn  of  a  Roman  house,  Ixix  ;  on  the  Palatine, 
Hi 

Per»eus  ship's  of,  laid  up  at  the  Campus  Martius,  £1^ 
Persius  villa  of,  4  56. 

Pertinas,  lil  ;  scene  of  the  murder  of,  note  on,  1 77. 

Pervium,  name  given  to  the  forum  of  Nerva,  13c,. 

St.  Peter's  Piataa  and  Basilica  on  the  site  of  the  ganlens  of 

Agrippina,  270.  271. 
Petrnnclla,  350. 

Peironia,  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  3s0. 

Pctronius   Perjienna,  Thcrma-  Conslantint   restored  hy 

tile. 

Phaon,  villa  of,  near  the  Ponte  Nometuaiio,  40. 

Phidias  statue  by,  141.  311.  2^. 

Philippus  I'ompcy's  theatre  restored  by,  3 20. 

3  o 
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Philippus,  I-  Marcius,  temple  or  Ilcnculcs  Musarum  re- 
stored by,  yt  2. 

Phocas,  column  of,  1 17,  1  18.  1  2,  xln ;  view  of  column,  o<j, 
IQQ. 

Pia,  Porta,  site  of  P.  Noiuentatia.  (jcl 

Piacularis,  Porta,  s  I , 

Pianta  C'apitolina,  16 1 ;  note  on.  i')J>. 

Piazza  di  Ss.  Apuslnli,  aj^  1  s'  ;  ("apitolina,  slatim  on, 
23,;  ;  ('end,  ;  (  olonna,  pillar  of  M.  Aunrlius  in,  ; ;  t, 
j  is  ;  Latcran,  21)6  :  Mariana,  site  of  the  catceics  of  the 
Circus  Flauiinius  U4  ;  S.  Mark,  \22  ;  S.  Murk  at  Venice, 
Lii;  S,  Mana  di  t imtta  Pima,  mimof  Pompcy'x  theatre 
in,  ;  S.  Maria  Manure,  H4  ;  Moiitanara,  l<>8,  y>  \  ; 
Monte  Cavallu,  2ss  .  Monte  Citorio,  oltelisk  ill,  i  j  1 : 
Xavicetla,  220,  22 1  ;  Xavi.na,  formerly  the  Stadium 
Alcxandnnuni,  \o\,  <22.  i4Q  ;  S.  Nicoloa  (  Vsarini,  plan 
of  a  round  temple  in,  ;i  5  ;  d'Oro  of  I ladrian*  villa. 
4211 ;  IV>cnria,  arch  ami  inscription  in,  ;ck>  :  St.  Peter. 

1  28,  2  70.  271  ;  Pu  Ira,  rnm  in,  y;2  ;  ilet  Popolo,  oltelisk 
in,  106 :  ilclla  Kotun  1,1.  u;  ;  l  r.1j.111a,  remains  of  the 
I'lpian  Basilica  in,  144  ;  clei  Termini,  7_2  ;  Vcliczia,  Septa 
and  Villa  Puhlica  near,  ;i  y 

Pictor,  agnomen  of  llie  Fabian  £cns,  2sl- 

Pietas,  temple  of,  in  Cirtu.  l-'laminius, 

S.  Pietro  ill  1  .lucre,  foundations  of  the  TaUtlaria  tinder  the 
Via  ili,  08  ;  in  Moiilnrio,  on  the  highest  point  of  tlie 
Janiailum,  -'it  1  ;  view  from,  ^  ;  derivation  of  name,  t  s  ; 
in  Vincoli,  5j  So,  226,  2  u.  24 ;. 

Piiiro  la'one,  theatre  of  Matvellus  fortified  by,  .tQ4- 

Pila  lloratia,  104. 

PlM  IAN  II  ILI ,  thaplrr  x.  p  24  and  pp.  IVh  2  no.  also 
4^  5,  uinler  the  (oil. o\  111^  heads  for  tiitv  ittJtfvnJittt 
rtfer.-HUi) :    I  iciiiral  feature's  ecology,  and  name,  24  y 

2  so..  18 :  Iluiti  l.tnulliani,  2^v ;  llorti  I'onipeiani, 
2lki;  Muro  Tnrto,  21a  ;  Scpulchrum  Itomitianum,  2uo  : 
Tlierm.v  Nemnis,  -Vm 

Pincian.  not  one  of  the  "seven  hills,"  5  ;  French  Academy 

on,  14S  ;  thivialile  deposits  on,  LiL 
Pinciatia,  Porta,  do,  5S,  70. 
Piscariuin,  L22L 

Piscina  Mirabile,  tvi  ;  Publica,  name  of  the  twelfth  region, 

2i>i  ;  at  Tiisculnm,  (?g, 
Piscina.'  I.imari.e  of  the  aqueducts,  lix. 
I'istrina,  Ixi. 

Pius  IV.,  marble  plan  found  n  the  time  of,  iti ;. 

Puis  V.,  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  icuioiel  by,  no  ; 

streets  laid  out  by,  I  ;2, 
Pius  VI.,  drainage  under,  tii;  (jnumon  olwlisk  placet  by, 

3.54 

Pius  VI.  and  VI],  compel  ihe  cultivation  of  the  ("ampagna. 

Plan  of  the  <  if  y  lu  marble,  found  in  the  Church  of  S.  Cusma 

e  Ilamiano,  ir>v 
Plautian  yens,  tiunb  of,  4^S.  4;g 
I'lautii,  tondi  of  the,  4^,  4  Vi.  \li  1. 
Plautius  I.atcramis,  hou-r  of.  2io, 
I 'lei «,  the  Avcnline  i^mpied  by  the,  204. 
Pliny,  chance  ol  dress  111  In-  time,  2_2  ;  residence  of,  227. 
Pliny's  Lamcntiuiiin,  41 1-  415.  2^ 
Podium  in  llie  amphitlieatrr,  2  tn. 
I 'tec  lie  of  I  la.liMn's  killa,  a;',  42  i.  xxxvni. 
Pola,  poitico  of,  jJJ  :  .in>('liitl:calre  at,  Ixiv. 


Poli,  supposed  .site  of  Bola,  3X8. 

I'olitoruiro,  no*  lai  (iiostra,  th*.  l6t.  ^<sQ,  402  ;  walls  at, 

xxii;  ]io|<Dlation  tetlled  on  the  Avcnline,  ~\d. 
Polycles,  sculptor  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Stator,  yto. 
Polycrates,  sardonyx  of,  gl. 

Polygnotus  paintings  in  ltadrian'x  I'iccile  by,  42 y 
Polygonal  masonry,  xxiii. 
Polytnius,  story  told  by, 

Point eri urn,  I7t> :  of  Romulus,        Xii  at  :  extctnlcil  by 

Sylla,  ;  extemled  rouurl  the  Aventine,  20 y. 
Pom|H.ii,  407  ;  forum  at,  I  jS  ;  temple  of  Jupiter  at,  L2iL 
Po'iipcy,  changes  ill  Koine  cffecled  by,  I Z&  :  Alban  villa 
of,  401),  410  ;  statue  of,  Jsb,  ;io  ;  temple  of  Hercules 
built  by,  40  ;  Theatre,  Porticu*.  Curia,  antl  l>omus  of, 
jto  j20.  Ix*  L,  io^.  ;o  t.  ;i2.  ill;  -up|>oscd  tomb  til, 
410. 

Pom|iey's  palace,  2JJ  ;  house,  the  rc-sidcrne  of  Tilienus,  H<). 

Poiiipiliana.  (111 1.1  Julia  so  callctl,  ma, 

Pomptine  niar>lie»,  tlrainage  of,  lb,  35S. 

PitNs  \  far  M.ii/j  sir  >i/h<  thi.  itf>tralx  rfftrtnrts\  i—  .-Klios, 
267.  1  \,  274.  Ivii  ;  . t!  111  til n s,  26^,  aisS,  Ivii  ;  Aritoiu- 
matins  20I1,  \\l  ;  Aure.ius  3o6  ;  Kabncius,  -titj,  j{J,  ■_ 
tir.iU.ini.  ort  estiui.  2<>t) ;  laniciilaris.  or JanicuU nsis  2"o. 
iq  ;  J uitras  2M1 ;  I.apideus  26^  ■  Neroiiianus,  or  Vati- 
canus  207  :  Probi,  2t>\ :  Sublicitis  2S23U  44.  s  1 , 

207  ;  Triuitiplialis,  207  ;  Valeutiniaiius,  20 1. 

Ponte  l.ucano,  4  jS  ;  V  mi  titano,  4  Vi,  44 r>,  jjj  ;  di  Niiiu>, 
Iv  ;  <,iu.iltro  (."api,  too,  266 :  Kotto,  20  j.  2<xi,  2S11  : 
S  Sisto,  2iiii.  59,  ^00,  y  1 2  -.  Salario,  j<jo,  4  jo,  440. 

Pont  ilu  Oaril  near  Nismcx,  /rtVe,  lix. 

Pontifex,  etymology,  2112 

I'ontifex  Maxinius,  his  resilience  in  the  Ke^ia,  10^  :  hoti-c 
in  the  Sacra  Via, 

Population,  tieere.ise  of,  ;  of  Koine  and  Athens  com- 
piled, xlv  ;  of  Home  anil  the  Cann*igna  at  lariou-. 
[tenotls,  2  t  :  t»f  Koine  antl  the  Campayna  exhausieil  lty 
tlie  want  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1,1 1 

Populonia,  _;>S, 

Porcia,  Iliisilica,  7J»  SOj  8_J,  87^  88  :   used  for  linkers' 

oflict-s  Sii  burnt,  tog. 
Porcian  villa,  400. 
Porciyliann,  ^50. 
Porsena,  JhJ 

Piiktx  Agrmalis  Hi  4Ai  Anr»elica,  LSa  Appia,  !>S»  : 
Asinaria,  6^  58,  60  :  Aurelia  Nova,  W  ;  Aurelia  Veins, 
(»),  yS  ;  Baraua  at  Tibur,  yo7  :  Caiiena.  50,  51^  ^ 
84.  i?y>,  21.H.  4  sJ  :  Carnicntalis  4Ju  Jli  Jji  25i  '87.  i<)S. 
270,  1I4  ;  t  -uularia,  51  ;  t'hiusa,  62^  fa  :  Lu  liniontana. 
iih.  iiLi  Collatina,  JJJ  Collina,  ^S,  4^  ti.  240, 
440 ;  llccumana,  61  ;  1  >ella  I  Vtjnna  iMni;^0"1'^  tit'  : 
K»|uiiiiia,  ii.  (SSj  4^  4ft,  6jj  64,  7_i  4 ',7  :  I-'enestrlla,  £1  ; 
l  erenlma,  51  ;  l  laminia,  £2i  iJL  44°  ■  Kontinalis,  4". 
Us  ■  l  urba,  22i  'v'"  •  liinvanni  1  Axinnria),  fiti— (iS, 
Iviii,  4 to  :  S.  tiitivanni  at  Tisttli,  307  :  ianicul.ui  '|S.  P,in- 
cra/io  .  4401  janiialis:  I  abicana,  t"i ;  tailina.  68,  <S.4  V'; 
l.avcrualiv,  so  ;  I.itMtinen-is.  52  ;  S.  l.oren.'o  ( Tiburtina  1, 
(>;  fi4,  ,8,  71  — "  i,  210,  \I,  lix;  Majeure  I  Pixnes- 
lina),  63,  iiiu  58,  (ji.  Zi.  7_i,  220.  .HQ,  441.  xxv. 
xl,  xlii,  lix;  Major,  i^c  Manure,  tit>  ;  Mctia,  52^ 
5J  ;  Metron  s,  or  Melrovio,  07_,  ^S,  2n_I  ;  Minucia,  y  ; 
Mugiitnis  >4.   0  :  Nievia,         2Q\  ;  N'.ivalis,  s  I  . 

Nomcntaua.  Co.  62.  <>8.  70:  N  unicntano,  ;S  ;  <  Ktim-viN. 
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11;  ;  S.  Panrra/io  I Aurclin  1,  t  ■>.  ^j,      ;  Pawlana 
36  ;  S.  Paolo  (OsticnsisS,  69.  jH,  110  :    S.  Petri.  <;S : 
Pia,  60 ;    Piacularis   SI  ;    Pinciana,  toi  5&i  70 ;  del 
Popoln,  So :  l'ortcMr.  ii  S9  '■  Portucnsis  (or  Portcnsisi, 

69.  c,8.  6s  :  Pr.vttcstina  iMa^ginrci,  60,  t.8,  68,  7;  ; 
Principalis  1>extra  et  Sinistra,  61,  64  ;  Oucrquctulana. 
41L  :  Quirinalis  41a  481  Katumena,  411,  4i  107. 
346.  44Q ;  Rauduscula,  JO,  63,  ?Q};  Romana,  nr  Ro- 
manula,  15.  34^  jo^  I  S9,  no,  278  ;  Salaria,  60.  c,8,  68. 

70.  3 :  Salutaris,  42,  1*0;  Sanquali>.  47.  3W  :  Scele- 
rata,  45  ;  S.  Scbastiano  (Appi»>,  67^  68,  40,  116,  432  ; 
Scplimiana,  69  ;  Sraoiriana,  6<i :  Strrcoraria,  rjj^  si, 
193  ;  Taurina.  71  ;  Tibunina.  62,  cSj  64^  68  :  Trigr- 
miiia,  S'.  41,  207 ;  Triumplialis,  46,  342,  440 ;  Vimi- 
nalis  4iL  64,  70; 

p.irtc  dellc  Streghc,  supposed  site  of  ApioLc  near,  36S. 
Portico,  let  '*  Purlieus." 

^'urticus,  A'Ais  Mcreurii,  ruins  of  the  Curia  ( tclarwr  so 
called,  S 1 1  ;  ,f  nulla,  207  ;  Agrippa-,  240  ;  Boni  F.venlus, 
31  s  ;  Catuli,  l6_l ;  Criiionim,  138  ;  i>f  the  l>ii  Comentes, 
1 09 ;  Fair-op*-,  3JJ  ;  Flaminia,  m  ;  Junia,  202  ;  Junonls 
ad  Yiam  Triumphalem,  311:  I.ivue  ct  Oclavur,  ser 
Octaviie  ;  Meleagri,  \\\  ;  Metelli,  308  310  ;  Minuchi 
ct  Frumcntaria,  ,|6  ;  Ncptuni,  or  Posidoniutn,  \n : 
Octavi.c.  306 — 308,  310 — 312,  46^  200,  342  :  Octavii, 
30S.  31s  ;  «n  the  Palatine,  ijjj  178 ;  Philippi,  312  : 
WAx,  Hi  ;  Pompeii,  316 — 320;  remains  of  a  portico 
on  the  Palatine,  177.  1 78 :  Severini,  ruins  of  the  Curia 
Octavue  so  called,  ill.  312  ;  Tuccia,  207  :  Vipsania, 
33  ■• 

Porto,  3S4  :  d'Anio,  jjo 

Pirluensjs,  Pnrta,  69^  5S1  fit  ;  Via,  440. 

Portus  Augusti.  begun  hy  Claudius,  finished  by  Nero,  170 ; 

Trajani.  ;72,  s7Q. 
PiMirlonium,  or  Porticu*  Ncptuni,  332, 
Pusc-mmium,  description  of,  si- 

Postumiuv  A.,  temple  of  Ceres  sowed  by,  202  :  Emporium 
improved  by,  2jj!L 

Pottery,  clay  used  in,  li  70^  269- 

Prrdia  .F'.mihana,  Ui. 

Pr.edium  Trojanurn  uf  Cicero,  \<ib,  ^6o. 

Prscnestr,  site  and  history,  3S2  3S4.  Wl.  <si ,  ?62.  l_l  ; 
cuniculi  at,  ^8 ;  neighbr.nrhoiKl  of,  3S1  ;  Cieculus  thr 
fuundcr  of,  22  ;  alter  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  l-eaguc, 
403  :  taken  by  Tolila.  444. 

Pra-nestina,  Porta  (MaggHirci.  &6»  s5»  6Js.Ii 

Pr.tnr-.tina,  Via,  62,  63,  ui,  3S2,  jjijj  \S:  ;  commence- 
ment of,  4^7  :  liordian's  villa  on,  ,111, 

Pra-torian  camp,  Olj  62^  £7^  2 1 <> 

Prata  Flaminia,  or  Campus  Harmnmv,  ;i  \.  b ;  Quinctia, 

270,  ^>l.  5_l 
PratiLa.  hill  of  1  .aviniuni).  ui.  3 S2,  ;66. 
Prato  l.ungo,  affluents  of  tin*  Anio  near.  s6l. 
Praxitclen.  statues  of  Niobc's  children  a«.rilicd  to,  314 ; 

Tlusptan  Cupid  of,  l- 
Piima  Porta,  villa  of  I.ivta  at,  4 1  c>.  2\. 
Piincitsilis  liestra.  Porta,  hi  ;  Sinistra.  6_i,  64^ 
S,  Prisca,  sjte  of  the  temple  of  I  liana  near  the  church  of, 

20c,. 

Priscilla,  tomb  of,  4  s2. 

Probuv  S7  ;  bridge  of,  263  ;  house  of,  isn  llie  Ksi|iiiline, 

22L 


Pr«»«Tpine,  ahnr  in  the  Campus  Martins  in,  301. 
lVostylij*;,  %xi%. 

I'rtotagejw*,  tAtf  J" unrw  of,  140. 
Pryianeum  of  Hadrian's  villa,  427,  MX. 
Pseudo- Aventine,  4. 
Pseudo-peripteral.  xiU,  433. 
Publician  hill,  S ' ■ 

I'uMiciiw  Malleolus,  L.  and  M.,  the  Clivns  P.  called  frum, 

jnTi  * 
Publicrda,  Valerius,  Q£  ;  House  of,  16^ 
Publtus  Sept  i  mi  us.  architect,  lx*si. 

S.  Pudermana,  church  of,  in  the  Vicu»  Patricnw,  242, 
M7- 

Pudicnia  Patricia,  temple  of.  270,  202,  2W  ;  PleU-ia, 

chapel  of,  2<ji. 
I*ulchrum  Littus,  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  Dear,  280. 

xxv  ;  view  of,  281 
Pumice,  common  in  Rome  anil  the  Cimininn  craters,  18  ; 

Mooes  used  in  vaulted  arches  xlviii. 
Punic  War.  slate  of  the  city  in  the  first,  7_J. 
Punic  Wars  numlicr*  killed  in  the,  56. 
Puteali.v,  sites-  of,  86. 

Put  n  ull,  2J6- 

PyTrhus.  rcpulsttl  by  the  I  jtin  Confederacy.  SS- 
Pythagorai,  statue  of,  S_i 

(vhiatro  Capi,  Pontc,  liti 

Quenjnetula,  site    of,  3_ci  ;    the    name   of    the  Porta 

<7ucrq,uetulana  not  derived  from  this  town,  3J5. 
Querr|uelularuv,  Porta,  42,  ^Sq. 
t^hienpietulanum  Sacellum,  24;- 
CHicrquctulanus  ancient  name  of  the  Calian,  213. 
t,Knnctia,  Praia,  270,  6. 

IJI  IfclNM.  Hil  l,  chapter  x.  pp.  245  259,  under  th* 
following  hearts  (.w  a/m  iixltftmifMt  rtftrfnrti\ : — 
Antiquity  of  this  part  of  Rome,  241;.  36  39  ;  Agu- 
nus,  or  Agonalis  name  of  the  tjuirinal,  24S  48  ;  Ad 
Pyrum,  249,  //«/<•  altar  to  the  goddess  Kebris,  2r,  ; 
Campus  Ncelrratus  2sl  ;  Capilolmm  Vetus  2>l  ;  Clivu^ 
Mainurri,  249  :  Colics,  246  ;  l'icelix.  2JJ  :  fortifications 
of  the  Tarr|uiris  and  Serviut,  24S  ;  g.i1e%  24S,  48 ; 
gnicial  features  and  geology,  :i;  ;  lleroum  of  the 
Flavian  getls.  1 ;  Ilorti  Sallustiaui,  2^2  :  houses  of 
Martial,  Atticus,  antl  N'uina,  24 S  ;  litcrarv  rjuarter  of 
Rome.  249  :  Malum  Punicum.  2; ;  ;  Niehuhr's  l>uirium, 

248  ;  Numa's  hnuse,  248  ;  (^uirinal  Pahice,  £j  Sabine 
wlllenients  246  :  Sacellum  Pudiciti-e  PlelK-ia*,  2sl  ; 
Sacellum  l>uirini,  249  ;  Senatulum  Mulienim,  2^9 ; 
Servian  walls,  4j_  Temple, ,f  Flora.  2^1  of  Fortuna 
Publlca,  2jJ  ;  ol  Fortnna  Priinigenia,  2^1  ;  of  Febns 
2s2  :  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  2jj  :  of  Oninnns, 

249  ;  of  Salus  2^o  ;  of  Semo  Sancus.,  or  Pius  Fidius. 
2s"  :  of  Seraprs,  jt_i  ;  of  Sol,  2S2  ■  of  Venus  F.rycina, 
2sl.  Thennx  Coiistantini,  2M  :  IMocletiani,  257  ; 
Vic-us  I^tngus  2^1. 

Quirinus,  247  ;  temple  of,  249,  42  ;  dial  near  the  temple  of, 
ILL. 

Quiris,  Quirilev,  t^uirinn-s  3_S. 
Ouinum  ol  Nicbuhr,  248. 
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Rabinius,  architect  of  l>omitian,  lxxvi. 
Railway  station,  site  of,  4_7_; 
Ramnes,  ancient  seat  of  the,  214. 

Ratumeria,  Porta,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  £1  Hi  lii2i  .'4"» 
41"'' 

Raudusculana,  Porta,  qo,  2oy 
kfrcTitiatcs,  lx. 

Rcali,  corrupted  from  Aurclii,  ,07. 

Rcgia,  hou*-  of  Pontifcx  Maximus  rj^  82  ;  destroyed  in 
the  Ncronian  fire,  104  ;  Nunix,  lot,  lul. 

Rcgillus,  Lake  of,  al>-»>tl>ed.  22  :  source  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Aqueduct  near  the  lake,  22S;  I  attic  of  lake,  ^2, 
too,  V's.  £2,  J95- 

Rcgio  I'ran-tilicrina,  i,      £L>  iii  2^1- 

Region-,  of  Scrvius,  33,  i^J  dcptcicd  031  the  Capiloline 
plan.  I  00,. 

Rcj-ulus,  M.  Alilius,  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  erctted  by, 
1 '  : 

Kemuria  on  the  Aventine,  2oy 
Remus,  burial-place  of,  20$  ■ 
Rex  Sncrificulus,  house  of,  7_S. 
Ricimci,  ravages  of,  44 ;. 
Rimini,  bridge  at,  Ivrt. 

Rio  di  Decima,   ,i>S  ;   d'lnea^tro.  2/1Q  ;   Malafcdc.  AsS  ; 

di  N'emi,  333  ;  Torto,  the  Numicius  isl.  1U,  AS''.  iQi ; 

di  Tumo,  A  SO- 
Ripctta  Fciry,  3.  JA 

Rivuv  Albanus,  formerly  the  Aqua  FcrctUina,  4  Aft:  lima- 
nus,  At)  l. 

RoaiU,   lii,  Jin  "  Via"  and  the  vcparate  refervm.es  ;  of 

the  t  'ampnyria,  4  ,1  441. 
Rocca,  tiiovane,  supposed  site  of  Famim  Vacunx,  4  AO- 
Rocca  di  l'apa,  lv,  35,8  ;   conjectures  ax  to  the  name, 

376. 

Rocca  Prinra,  the  ancient  Coibio,  340.  aSo. 
S.  Rocca,  A<pia  F'ercntina  near  the  church  of,  A 
Rock-toinlfS,  xlii. 

Roma,  the  name  fmm  rnmtx,  rama,  or  bwair.  rh?te,  ifl. 
Roma  Vccchia.  4  js,  4l»  :  tjuadnita,  or  Mundus,  170,  ;4. 
I  cS,  xxii,  xxiv. 

Roma  and  Venns  temple  of,  169  -171,  rj,  167.  I7Q.  1  ?>> 

221.  xxix,  xxxwi,  Ixxvii. 
Romxa,  same  festival  as  Palilia,  or  Paiilia,  ro. 
Romana,  or  Romanula.  Porta,  33,  34j  22,  'sis  -78. 
Romano-Greek  style,  lxxviii,  14A. 
Romulean  city,  appearance  of,  xxiv. 

Romulus,  asylum  opened  by,  lob,  q  ;  the  Aventine,  Capi- 
toline,  ami  tjuirinal  added  to  the  city  by,  30  ;  bmn/c 
statuary  dedicated  by,  853  K>|uiria  cclebrateil  by,  340  ; 
house  of,  156  ;  league  with  Tatius,  77  ;  legends  relating 
to,  Ii^  22^  28  ;  lotus-tree  planted  by,  Ss  ;  chapel  of 
Jupiter  Fcrctrius  founded  by,  102  ;  temple  to  Jupiter 
Slalor  vowed  by,  162  :  temple  of,  27S,  135  ;  his  tomlk 
on  the  Vatican,  2J2  ;  tombstone  of,  83. 

Romulus,  scene  of  the  apotheosis  AQQ. 

Romulus  and  Remus  fig-tree  of,  hi. 

Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius,  temple  to,  4AA. 

Roofs  of  Roman  houses  Ixxiv. 

R<»a,  Cav.,  hia  researches  on  the  Palatine,  33,  1^8.  174. 
176.  178. 


Ruspigliosi  Palace  on  the  site  of  the  laths  of  Constantine, 

Rostra  in  the  Forum,  83,  7_s,  81,  82^  Sij,  103  ;  on  the 

(apilolitie,  187  ;  of  the  later  Empire,  124,  I2s.  I7A. 
Rostra  Nova,  or  Julia,  til,  uc.. 
Rubicon,  passage  of,  by  I'xsar.  c6, 
Rullus,  Servilian  law  proposed  by,  406. 
Rumina,  or  Rumta,  1  57. 
Kuminal  fig-tree,  1 S7.  Sa. 
Rutuliaa  tcrtilory,  348. 

S. 

S.  Saba  and  S.  llalbina,  hill  of  (called  P»*udo-Aventinc|, 
ii  10$'  S2  •  nua,ry  under  the  monastery  of.  xxi. 

S,  Sabina  convent,  Servian  wall  under,  aj,  S.I. 

Sabine  deities,  38  ;  hills  seen  from  Rome,  14  ;  settlement-, 
34''.  <S, 

Sabine  ami  I ,itin  l>oun<laries,  Ago. 

Sabine*,  tattle  with,  H  ;  their  junction  with  the  Romans, 

Sabintis,  J.,  his  l>ody  expnseil  at  the  Scalx  ( iemonia-,  8j_ 
Saicllum  Ijiiiiii,  1O2.  u,  21  1  l-aiunda.%  32  ;  I'tnlicitia- 

Pleliei.r,  252  ;  StrenU-,  2 -jo. 
Sacer  l.'livus,  7_S. 

Sacra.  Via,  name,  limits  summit,  7_7j  7^  3_J,  3_S,  4*^  ig> ; 

Porta  MugionU  on,  u  :  terminus  IPs. 
Sacrani,  Rome  said  to  have  lieen  fouiwletl  by,  2JL 
Sacrnriuin,  t_o4_ :  of  Hadrian's  villa,  427. 
Sacrum  Saxum,  2uLl. 

Salana.    Porta,  (^i,  58,         703   Alaric  cntereil  by  the, 

Salaria,  Via,  (si,  oS,  70,  253^  353,  300,  300,  j>)2  :  sites  on, 
44Q. 

Salaro,  Porite,  440. 
Salii  Agnnales,  24K  ;  Collini,  2,8,  246. 
Saiita  del  Grill",  ruin*  of  the  forum  of  Trajan  in  Via, 
I4t. 

Salonina.  nrch  of  Gallienus  and,  22K.  4^  226.  xxxix. 
Sallust,  house  of,  i_22  ;  gardens  of,  2S2.  2^1. 
Salhutia,  -tatue  of,  210. 

Salus,  a  Sabine  and  1-atin  gml,  ;S  ;  temple  of,  2c,o,  241;. 
47- 

Salutarix  t  'ollis,  J^S  ;  Porta,  4^1  2>°- 

S.  Salvatore  in  MaXimis.  church  near  the  site  of  the  temple 

of  Jupiter  Captlolinus,  102. 
S,  Salvatore  in  Cam|>o,  temple  of  Mars  in  the  Via  di, 

ILL 

Samnites  march  to  Rome,  4jk  S  V,  gilded  shields  taken 

from,  13d. 
Sancus.  temple  of,  42. 
Santpinlis  Porta,  A2i.2_5C>. 
San  Spirito,  hospital  of,  i 
Saracens,  devastations  by,  444. 
Sassnnica,  Via,  between  Tibur  and  Samila,  401. 
Sassula,  401. 

Sala,  Saturnu*  derived  from,  oj. 

Satum,  name  deriveil  by  some  from  Sala,  note,  02  ;  the 
Hellenic  Cronos  ojj  temple  of,  92 — 95,  7J5J  view  of.  23, 
xxxi ;  architecture  of  the  temple  of,  xxix,  xxxii.  xxxiii. 

Saturnalia  in  December,  23. 

Satuniia,  a;8. 
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Saturninus,  S4- 

Saturniu*,  previous  name  of  the  Taq>eian  or  Capitulinc, 
Mi  IS4- 

Sauras  ami  liairnchus,  architects  ol  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

Stator,  y»>. 
Sa>i  Rubra,  4 1 'i. 
Saxum  Ouadrat.mi,  if». 

Scal.T  Anul-iri.v,  I  7a  :   Caci,   t, ; ;  <  icmnnian.T,  hol.es  of 

criminal-  exposed  at.  &1. 
Scaptia,  lite  i>f,  3S9,  ,r,i. 

Scaurus  mansion  of,  im  •  villa  of.  409  ;  theatre  uf,  40). 
Scaurus,  .Fmilius  temple  of  Fide*  rcVored  by,  102. 
Scelerata,  Porta,  4V 
Soclcratus,  Vkus.  231. 

Schula  IVlavi.c,  310 ;  paintings  by  Anliphilns  in.  ;M  : 
Sloironim  of  Hailrian's  villa,  4 J'>  ;  Xantha,  05  ;  inscrip- 
tions on,  n»o. 

Scipiu  .Fmiliamis,  statue  in  [he  Forum  Augusti.  I  ,4. 
Scipio  Africanus,  arch  erected  by,  *W,  xxvi.v  :  hu  villa  at 
Iaternum,  40(1. 

Scipio  Africanus  Major,  his  residence  at  I-aurenlum.  3;  ; 

hurial-plare  of,  *  if» 
Scipio  Asiaticus,  statue  of.  note  at  p.  194. 
Scipio  liaroatus.  sarvopbagus  of,  21 1,  j^S  ;  architectural 

pendiaritiex  of  the  tomb  of,  xsiv,  xlii. 
Scipio  Nasica,  murder  <if  Til.,  (irncchus  hy,  193  ^  Ihcatre 

of  Ca.s»ius  l-onginus  demolished  hy,  117. 
■Scipio*,  tomb  of  the,  214,  Jo,  4J2  ;  inscriptions  to  various 

member-  of  the  family  of,  21 
Scolo  del  Casale,  the  ancient  Allia,  ytjq. 
Scopas  coloxsal  statue  of  Mars  ami  statue  of  Venus  by, 

31  S  ;  statues  of  Niobe's  children  ascribed  to,  ,14. 
Seuola  rli  Cicerone,  379,  AO?- 
Scylla,  picture  by  Nkomachus,  140. 
S.  Sctcisiian,  ruins  near  the  church  of,  433, 
S.  Scliastiano,  Porta,  the  old  Potta  Appta,  68,      ;  view  ol, 

tj 7  ;  Columbaria  near,  216. 
Sccrelarium  Scriatus  1 1 1. 

Scjanus,  sentenced  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  03  ;  Ixxly 

exposed  at  the  Scala:  Gemoni.T,  S_L. 
Selinu*,  I'loric  archlicctnre  at,  xxviii. 

Semo  Sancus,  or  l>ius  Fidius  a  Sabine  and  IjHin  god,  3_8  ; 

Porta  Sat>i|ualis  tailed  after.  250 :  temple-  of,  zyj,  26 
Sempronia,  Hasilica,  oS,  7^,  it«> ;  Hasiliea  Julia  011  the  site 

of,  1 1 7.  277. 
A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  and  M.  Minucius,  97^ 
Senaculum,  Sj^,  93  23  '  Mulreram,  2S9. 
Senate-house,  7y 

Senate,  meetings  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine, 
1 7S  ;  assemblies  in  the  temples  of  the  l>elphic  Apollo 
and  Hellona,  314  ;  meetings  in  the  temple  of  Castor, 
100 ;  meetings 'in  the  temple  of  Concord,  92  ;  meetings 
in  the  temple  of  Fides,  ID*,  ;  meeting*  in  the  Curia  of 
Pompcy,  Lua  ;  meetings  in  the  temple  of  tjuirinus,  249  ; 
the  Senaculum  the  ancient  meeting-place,  84  :  meetings 
at  the  Porta  t'apena,  49  ;  meeting  to  receive  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  31 1  ;  decrees  not  legally  passed  except  in  a 
tcmplum,  103. 

Seneca,  villa  of,  435 ;  his  description  of  Scipio's  villa, 
406. 

Septa,  323— 325,  314. 
Septimiana,  Porta,  oq. 


Scptimontium,  246  ;  festival  of,  $2± 

St-ptUonium,  I  So.  32.  1S1,  xxxviii;  on  the  Via  Appb. 
Scrapcum,  or  temple  of  Scrapis,  in  the  Campus  Mariius 
Scrapion  the  scene-painter,  90. 

S.  Sergio  c  Hjcco,  the  tower  of  this  church  built  on  the 

arch  of  Scplimiu*  Severus,  123,  124. 
Seq^ntara,  440. 

Skrvian  Walls  chapter  iv.  pp.  42  -52,  under  thef  llow- 
ing  heads  isit  n/s>>  inJifvniitnr  rrjcrriu-fi),  and  pp.  xxii,  32, 
iSi  Hi  L54i  UiL.  £ia  :— Fortincatiiin*  begun  by 

Tarriuinius  I'riscus,  42  :  com|detcil  by  Scrvius  A\  ; 
melhixl  for  tr^icirig  the  Servian  stalls  4s  :  portitjns  on 
the  Avcntine,  4J.  ;  gales  in,  45-  51.  Porta  l  lumentana, 
4s ;  Canneiualis,  4S  :  Triuuiplialis,  46  ;  Katumena, 
4')  ;  Kontmalis  12  •  Sani|uahs,  47  ;  Salmans,  47  ;  Col. 
Una,  Agunalis,  or  ijtiirinalis,  42  J  ViminaJis,  49  ;  ','uer- 
ipielulana,  49  ;  C'elimonlana,  49  ;  Capcna.  49 :  Nxvia, 
^o ;  Katvlusoibi,  r,Q ;  Lavernabs,  r^o ;  Minucia,  \Q  ; 
Trigcmina,  51  ;  Navalis,  51  .  Stercoraria,  51  ;  I.ibi- 
linciisis,  51  ;  I'enestella,  >_1  ;  Fercntina,  $1  :  Piacularis, 
cj  ;  (.  alularia,  Jjj  Mclia,  £1.  kuins  in  the  Villa 
Ma-simi  and  Convent  of  S.  Marin  dc  Vittoria.  $J  ; 
Agger  of  Servius  4S  :  temples  of  Honour  and  Virtue, 
and  of  Mars  49  ;  fortifications  of  the  Western  bank,  of 
the  Tilicr,  Jj^ 

Servilia  lex,  406. 

Servilii,  tomb  of  the,  ilfi. 

Scrviliun,  l.aciis,  09^ 

Sersiliua.  hou-c  of,  127. 

^sen  ilis  Agger  of,  48  ;  military  otxanizatinn  of,  32  ;  teni,  le 
of  pinna  bujlt  by,  20;. 

Scrvius  Tullius,  fortifications  completed  by,  4J,  24S  ;  his 
object  in  founding  the  temple  of  Diana.  404  ;  temples  to 
Fortune  built  by,  2S8  :  enlargement  of  the  city  by,  36. 
37  ;  reforms  of,  2j  ;  four  Servian  regions,  32,  36  ;  .scene 
■  ►f  the  murder  of,  211, 

Smvit'S  Tt'Ll H  s,  Home  before  the  tinxe  of,  cliapter  iii. 
pp.  28 — 41,  uixler  the  following  heads  (  w  /r/ i.t  /W«yy«. 
i/.  ;r/  rtftTfiitti}  :-  Legends  of  the  foundation,  national 
and  Hellenic,  29  ;  mudeni  theory  of  the  origin  of 
Rome,  30  ;  Palatine  settlement,  ami  reasons  for  choosing 
it.  30,31;  F.iruscan  ceremony  of  foundation,  31  ;  Pomie- 
rium  ol  Romulus  3_2  ;  Ara  Maxima,  ^2  ;  Ara  Omsi,  32  ; 
CurLe  Veten-s,  32  ;  Sacellum  Larun<l,T.  \1 ;  Cnv.  Ko>^i's 
views,  \\  :  Roma  Ouadtata,  34  ;  Mugionian  gate  anil 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stalor,  U  :  Porta  Komanula,  3£  ; 
Cermalus,  jtj  (  lis us  Victonre,  3j  ;  Porta  Janualis,  36  ; 
Porta  Pajulaiia,  )6  ;  successive  cnlargcmenU,  36 ;  Sep- 
timontium,  3£ ;  so-callesl  xeven  hilU  of  Rome,  32  '• 
t  Ictober  horse,  _j8  ;  the  Collini,  38  ;  the  Servian  regions 
35J  ;  the  Argean  chapels,  3^. 

Sessoriana,  Porta.  Ol. 

Sessorium,  218.  220  ;  on  the  Kxpiilinc,  226,  6cl 

Sette  Hassi,  site  of  the  Siiburbnnum  llndriani.  4;:  :  Sale, 

reservoir  on  the  Fsouilinc,  lix,  2», 
Seven  hills  of  Rome,  37. 

Severus  Alex.,  a<|ueduct  of,  Iviii  j  baths  of,  303,  lxii  ; 
Coliseum  repaired  by.  it;  ;  i mages uX  Christ  and  heathen 
deities  ereeled  by,  271  ;  Stadium  in  the  Campus  M  irtius 
restored  by,  340  ;  Palace  of  the  Cscsars  enlarged  by,  128  ; 
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his  taste  for  mosaics,  lSq  ;  TK-rnu AiilnnininnsF  finished 
Iry,  210  ;  Thcrniar  Neronian.e  restored  by.  34 1. 

Scvcrus,  Scplimiux,  arch  of,  120—123,  76  7S,  Sq.  1 73  ■ 
architecture  of  the  arch  r>f,  xxxv,  >i<ii ;  view*  of  the 
arch.  I f».  Lii  :  Arcu*  Argentariorum  in  honour  of,  2S6 ; 
Ixaths  erected  by,  bo  ;  <  una  Octavi*  rclnnlt  hv,  XII: 
Portictis  OctaviiT  restored  by,  306  ;  Palate  of  the  ('.cars 
rebuilt  by,  1 78,  1S0  ;  tomb  of.  \o. 

Scveiux  and  Caracalla.  edifices  restored  by,  l  so.  I10. 

Sevcnix,  architect,  Ixxvi. 

Sewers,  161. 

Shops,  rtr  Taherme.  R<2i  2* 

Sibyl,  temple  of.  at  Tivoli,  397  ;  view- 'of,  11  ;S  ;  architec- 

turc  of  the  temple  at  Tivoli,  xxxiv. 
Sibyl  Alhunca  at  Tibur,  temple  of,  ^W- 
Sibylline  books  kept  in  the  temple  of  Ap->l'o,  17;. 
Sibyl*,  bronze  statues  of,  the  earliest  at  Koine,  S3. 
Stcani,  aborigines  of  folium  expelled  by,  ii. 
Siccls,  said  to  have  founded  Konie,  2& 
Siciliauo,  4Qt. 

Sicily.  Roman  intercourse  with,  StL 

Sieyoti,  early  settlers  in  fotium  from.  2S. 

Sidonius  Apoltinaris,  statue  of,  I  i,  t,  1  r:  \. 

Signa  Militaria.  rj^ 

Sigma,  walls  and  gateway  at,  xxiii. 

Silanus,  C.  J.,  11  \. 

Silk,  worn  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  27^ 

Silva  Oxiiensi*.  350. 

Silvanus,  temple  of,  436. 

S.  Silvestio,  scene  of  the  tiial  of,  177. 

S.  Silvcxl.ro  in  fogo,  now  S.  Maria  I  ihcratTue,  102. 
.  U< 

Simbmina  Stagua,  400, 

Simplicius  church  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  consecrated  br, 

Siraeuxa,  the  building  so  called,  jjal 
Sisolenses,  401. 

Site  of  Rome,  pp.  1  13;  disadvantages  of.  \_\  dexrip- 
(ion  of  the  I  ampagna,  J  ;  course  of  the  river,  3  ;  lulls  nf 
Rome.  a_j  general  view,  3  ;  valleys  of  Rome,  Rome 
not  naturally  adapled  for  a  metropolis,  7_ ;  beauty  of  the 
views  from  Rome,  li  ;  general  form  of  the  ground  un- 
changed, L2. 

SiMus  IV.,  enacted  laws  for  the  cultivation  <  f  (he  land.  Ha. 
Sixtus  V.,  Septi/nnium  pulled  dow  n  by,  I  So  ;  drainage  of 

the  Pomptme  marshes  under,  26  ;  changes  under.  200  -. 

arch  for  the  Aqua  Felice  constructed   by,   Iviii,   72  \ 

Trajan's  tomb  opened  by,  14S  ;  statue  of  St.  Peter  on 

Trajan's  Column  placed  by,  14S. 
Smaragdus,  column  of  Phocas  erect e>l  by,  1  iS 
Social  War,  55. 

si  I,  a  Sabine  and  fotin  god,  3S  ;  temples  of,  2;  c. 

29S,  346. 
Solaria,  lot. 
Sole,  Via  del,  Hi. 
Soractc,  site  of,  LL 
Sorles  Prrnesl  in-e,  383,  387. 
Sparlncus,  5^ 
Spccularia,  nett,  I.xxb. 
Spc*  Vetus,  2  tq  ;  temple  of,  305. 
Spolia  Chnxti.  1  <,l. 
Spoliarium,  241. 


Stabula  Faclionum,  ,41. 

Stadium,  difference  between  Circus  and,  340, 

Stadium  Alcxandrinuin,  now    the  Pia/ra  Navona,  322. 

Stadium  on  the  Palatine,   170  ;  of  Hadrian's  villa,  423  ; 

in  the  Piazza  Navona,  let. 
Stagna  Terenli,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  300,  301. 
Stagno  di  Ostia,  3 53. 
Stagnuin  Dian-e,  3;  1 
Statiliu*  Taunts  theatre  of,  342, 

Statue  in  bronze  of  the  xhc-wulf  suckling  Romutus  and 

Remus  1^7  :  of  (.'.Tsit'i  horse.  131. 
Statues  in  the  Forum,  lot.  ;  in  the  Forum  Augusti,  134; 

on  the  Capitol,  10,4. 
S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  church  of.  4^  220.  m 
Stercoraria,  Porta,  ijj^  jj^  103. 

Stcitinius,  first  triumphal  arch  recorded  is  (hat  of,  xxxix. 

Siilicho,  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoJinux  plundered  by,  iqi. 

Stone  used  in  building,  l£l 

Slrabo,  march  to  Rome,  aS^ 

Strenia,  chapel  of,  n»3.  77. 

Strenia-  (Fr.  ftienitti],  tqc,. 

Sub  Novix,  road  mi  called,  83. 

Sub  Vcteribuv,  part  of  the  Forum  so  called,  101 

Subiaco,  400.  to  1. 

Sublicius  Pons.  2(>2.  2b l.  44.  ct,  207. 

Sulwicula,  a  si. i rt  worn  in  (he  lime  of  Augustus,  27. 

Subura,  site  of,  20,  6,  J  to.  character  of,  27_7,  ;  Mamilian 

tower  in,  3S. 
Suburban  villas,  416—421. 

Suburlkauutu  t.ommodi,  4  in.  421  ;  statuary  found  in,  417  ; 

(iordianum,  41S ;  lladnani,  41S,  4  <7  ;  Livia-  at  Piinia 

Porta,  419  ;  Phaonlis,  420. 
Suessa  Pomelia,  l^S. 

Sulla,  his  march  on  Rome,  4S,  52,  55,  q7  :  proscriptions 
of,  jQj  277  :  ravages  in  folium  by,  406  ;  massacre  in 
the  Villa  Publica  committed  bv,  326  ;  the  head  of  Marius 
placed  in  the  Forum  by,  S5  ;  financial  and  other  changes 
effected  by,  ^b,  1 27,  1 28  ;  Pomrrrium  extended  bv,  C3  ; 
masvicre  at  Prancstc  by  otdei  of,  3K3  ;  temple  of  F'oKune 
ni  Pr  uneste  rebuilt  by.  3S3,  xxiii  ;  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Zeus  al  Athen-  transported  by,  xxxiv  ;  Curia  HoMilia 
rebuilt  by,  S3  ;  statue  of,  Sli  ;  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  rebuilt  by,  100  ;  *icgc  of  the  An  Pr.inestiru  bv 
the  troops  of.  383  ;  tKtia  restored  by,  370 ;  (labii 
n stored  by,  3S2  ;  Castniuonutm  fortified  by.  376  ;  civil 
Wil^  of,  jSl- 

Sulpicianus  ami  Julian,  their  bidding  for  the  Fanpire. 
!^ 

Si:!i..i. nr..  i  ■  MiMll,  -;"  I . 

Sulpicius,  Servms,  12k. 

Nnmma  SaLra  Via,  161.  162,  [67. 

Siimmauus,  temple  of  the,  29S. 

Sun,  Aurelian's  temple  of  the,  2' 3,  2ss.  20S. 

Sun  dial  elected  by  L.  Papiiius  Cursor,  249. 

Sun-dials,  torr,  4CMy. 

Suovctnurilia,  17  ;  ;  depicted  on  Trajan's  Column,  140. 
Snpcreihum  Scalarum  Caci,  158. 
Suran.e,  Thermit,  207. 

Sutri.  passcsf  by  Kicimer  in  his  niarch  to  Rome,  )  1 1. 
Sutnuiu,  eilipticaJ  amphitheatre  at,  IxiiL 
Syl'.a,  jr.  Sulla. 
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Symmachus,  Pnmpey'n  theatre  restored  by,  \2Q  ;  dispula- 

(ioiis  with  Amlmtse,  Lin. 
Syphax,  villa  of,  4 jS. 
Syracuse,  IVuic  architecture  at,  xxvii. 


Tal>crna?  Nov.t.  S>/  ;  Vctcrcs,  OO. 
Tah'.iiium,  Ixviii. 

Tahularium  in  the  Konim.  22i  2Ij  24i       25i  1^  •  v'rw 

of.  0*1  ;  un  the  Capilolinc,  1S2,  i<>6.  107. 
Tanaipiil,  163  ;  rrlii's  of,  2 -O- 
Tarncia,  !nn*ts  of  the  \' ot.il,  yii. 
Tarpeia,  legend  of,  18;,. 
Tarpeian  rink,  loo.  1  82.  i£i. 

Tarprius,  ancient  name  of  lite  Capituline,  184,  |S>,  iSt  ; 

the  hill  formerly  called  Satiirnnis  2i 
TapiuiniL,  iniroduttion  of  the  arch  by.  \xiv  ;  Cloaca  Maxima 

ascribed  to  the.  xxv,  2S1 ;  domain  in  the  Campus  Martins 

of  the,  to  I  ;  expulsion  of,  2(>\  :  the  town  on  the  river 

Marta,  xav. 

Tarquinius  Prisms,  drainage  of  the  Fururn  commenced  by, 
iSi  ;  fortifications  of,  ±2,  24S :  Ficiitca  taken  l>y.  ;u  j  ; 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoliuus  laid  liy, 
iSo. 

Tarquinius  Suncrhu*.  completion  of  the  AgRcr  of  Sen  in- 
liy,  4S  ;  treaty  with  Calm  preserved  in  the  teniple  til 
Scmti  Sancus,  2^0. 

Taiquiniu*,  Latin  wars  in  support  of.  3S0,  3S3, 

Taniumius  anil  Anrus,  palate  of,  102. 

latins,  his  league  with  Knmultts,  77  ;   burialplacc  of.  jo^. 

Taurina,  I'orta.  2L 

Tauroliolia,  in  honour  of  Cybclc,  27 1. 

Teatro  t  orrea,  ruin*  of  the  mausoleum  of  Atipistu-  under, 
U4. 

I'ecta.  Via,  30. 

Tectnritim,  or  alliariitm.  !\\ii. 

Telegrams,  «>n  of  Circe  ami  I  lessen,  founder  of  Tu«»lum, 

TelemaLlius,  martyrdom  in  thr  Coliseum,  2 3b 

Tcllcna-,  jf>S,  ;6i|.  3(13,  402  :  population  settled  on  the 
Aventine, 

Tcltu*,  temple  of,  2  jl, 

Tcmpcof  Hadrian's  villa.  42 1. 

i'empio  rlella  To-se.  at  Tivoli,  400. 

Temple  distinguished  from  .Files,  lot 

'I'nt'rt  t_s  ;—  .l-.sriilapius.  264.  2>k»  :  Antoninus  and  Fate*, 
tina,  1 13  —  115,  7_x.  LL  7JL  Apollo  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
lins, 301  ;  near  I'orta  C.irmrnlalis.  toX  ;  <m  the  Palatine. 
175  :  "n  Vatican.  221  •  I'elphicus,  \i±  Asvlutn.  mo  • 
Augustus,  27s,  too  ;  M.  Aurelius  Hi  :  lt,n\hii«.  1S1  ; 
llacthus  on  the  Via  Appia.  .m  :  Itellona,  ;  14.  S4.  301  ; 
Itcncfitiuni,  193  ;  llona  IVa  Subs.ixana.  200  :  ltotuis 
Kventns,  tit;  Castor,  03,  jrj,  82^  lot.  1 1 ;.  I Co. 
277.  xxiv,  xxxvi  ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  loo.  1 7 S  ;  Cere-. 
I.ilier.  ami  Libera,  202,  xxvii  ;  thr  Citv.  l^l  :  Claudius, 
221  ;  Concord,  Si)  02,  Si,  Sjj.  85^  i_2s.  jo^  xxix, 
xxxii  ;  Cupid  and  Venus,  jji^  ;  Cylwle,  200  ;  lira  Carna 
;Sai-ellum  I.  22;  :  DetiB  Kciicnlus.  4^2.  Minna  nn  the 
Aventine,  203  ;  near  Arieia,  ^74  ;  near  the  Citvtls  Fla- 
minuis  U6  ;  un  the  t  ispius,  242  ;  at  Neiui,  ;s.;.  \$4, 


^74.  Diosmri,  116.  Hius  Fiilius,  or  Scmo  San  his,  on 
the  Jankulum,  265^ ;  on  the  Ouirinal,  250.  Orxisilla  at 
Tibur,  t"7,  :  I'atale,  1 10  .  Faunus,  264  ;  Kebris. 
2s2  ;  Fclititas,  10S.  S4,  1 10  ;  Fides  IQ1.  187,  192  ; 
Flora,  2qS.  HQ,  jc|  ;  Fors  Fortuna,  267.  iSS-  290. 
Fortunn,  loj  ;  l-jpieslris,  ;n  ;  Mulielins  2<to.  417  : 
Primigenia,  251,  H/\  ;  at  Pranrste,  3S3  .587  ;  Puhlica, 
251  ;  kr.lux,  U2  :  Scia.  chapel  of,  23J  ;  Virilis,  2S8 
2ux>.  xxxi  — xxxiii.  Fortune  of  the  City,  ioj  Ccnius  of  the 
Roman  jieople,  S6  ;  Hadrian,  3 \2  ;  I  leluigalialus,  1S0  ; 
Heroon,  or  small  lemple  of  Cixsar,  1_L2  ;  Hercules  on 
the  Via  Appia,  436.  Hercules,  .I'milion,  or  round 
lemple,  201,  2 So,  2S1,  too  ;  Custos  314  ;  Musarum, 
or  Musagetes,  3_1_1  :  S\  Nanus,  230;  Saxanus  3Q7  ; 
Victor,  20 s.  40  ;  at  Tihur,  v)7.  Hmiuur,  31S.  ;jo  ;  on  the 
Appia,  41  \  ■  and  Virtue,  I'M,  Igj.  Ixxvi.  Isi»,  32;,  140. 
223,  124,  tjfi,  342.  Janus  in  the  Argilctuni,  los  :  in 
the  Forum.  Sj,  3^  Jo^  120,  305,  xxiv;  in  the  foiuru  of 
Nerva,  137  ;  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  V>^,  70  Juno  ai 
Calm,  ;74,  \Sl  :  Lucina  (.Kdcs(,  242  ;  Monela.  104  ; 
Ke^ina  on  the  Aventine,  205.  2<*i :  at  Ardea,  3fa>  ;  in  the 
Portkus  ( >claviT,  300  ;  near  the  Circus  Maminiiix,  tl6  ; 
Sospita  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  30c  ;  un  the  Palatine. 
I  S.S  ;  at  I.anuvium,  373.  Jupiter  Cai'itolinux,  183—102, 
i^i  Zi  2ii  iSo.  xxvi,  xxxiv  ;  Custos,  1S7,  1S8  ; 

Ferrtrius  (chapel),  102,  xxiv  ;  Ijiiiaris,  ^76,  4CK» ;  Pro- 
puj^natLir.  LbJ.  ;  Krdux,  22_J  ;  Stator  in  Porticu  ( lctavw, 
3°9.  3 1".  i2l,  xxix  ;  Stator  on  the  Palatine,  162.  lt-4. 
12i  iii  22i  '7f\  x*'v  ;  Tonans  102  :  Victor,  17S,  32  ; 
near  the  Circus  2')S  ;  on  the  Janiculum,  264  ;  un  tlir 
Insula  Tihrrinn,  264  :  at  Pompeii,  12S  ;  Juno,  and 
Minerva.  Jutunta,  \±2  ;  Juvrntus,  2uS  ;  Ijires  Pei- 

mariiu.  342  ;  Filler.  I -ihera.  and  Ceres.  202  :  l.iberias,  200  ; 
Luna,  1Q7,  17s.  lo-S  :  Ma^na  Mater,  20S  ;  Ma^ma  Mater 
Ida-a.  15S  ;  Martiana,  3^2  ;  Mars,  3 1 3,  49,  192  ;  Mars  on 
(he  Via  Appia,  4  j2  ;  Mars  L'ltor,  130  —  133.  192,  t  \a  ; 
Mater  Matuta.  zSS  ;  Mens,  193,  187  ;  Meaniry,  20S. 
Minerva  on  the  Aventine.  2u6,  1 1 1  ;  in  the  Forum,  110, 
'02,  I  iq  III;  in  the  forum  of  Nerva,  135—  13S  ;  Cnptn, 
223  ;  Chalcidica,  32  ;  in  the  Albanian  t  V-snrum,  410. 
Mithras,  or  Aih.IIo,  271  ;  the  Moon,  2c>S,  207,  171;  ; 
Neptune,  316;  Ops,  103  ;  Penates,  27S,  xxx,  Ixxiv  ;  at 
l-aviniiim.  366  ;  Pietas,  30;,  306.  Pudicilia  Patricia,  2SS, 
2S2,  200.  2Q2  ;  Pudicilin  PleVicia  iS.icelluml,  2;i  ; 
•Juirinus,  240.  47  ;  Roma,  160,  set  Venus  and  Koma, 
komuhis,  27S.  1  31;  ;  v>n  of  Maxenlius,  4 ; ;.  Sahis,  2^0. 
47.  249 ;  Sanrus,  Saturn,  02 — i>s.;S.  xxix,  xxxi  xxxin  ; 
Semo  Sanctis,  or  Oius  FUlius,  on  the  Janiciihim,  2h£  ; 
on  the  Ouiiina!,  250;  Sorapis,  251,  323  ;  Scvefianiiin, 
3' 1  :  Sibyl,  2no;  at  Tivoli,  xxviv,  397  309;  Silvani.s 
436 ;  Sol,  i;t.  2CC,  20S.  346  ;  Spes  30 ^  ;  Siinimanns. 
29S  :  Tellus,  231  ;  Trajan,  1st  ;  \  aiun.i.  the  Sabine 
deity,  430  ;  Vejupitcr.  loo  ;  Venus,  2nS  ;  near  Laviuiuni, 
V>'i,  Vti7,  Venus  Capitulina,  hJJ  ;  (  loacina,  So  ; 
Fryeina,  jvt,  -»;i  ;  1  ienelrix.  130  ;  Victnx,  3 1 S.  1^,  ■,. 
1 30.  3'7  ;  and  Cupid,  lot,  210  ;  and  Isunia,  1(19-  171, 
7*.  ' f>7.  1 7°.  1 75.  221,  xxix,  xxxvii,  Ixxvii  Vc-.pas.an,  no, 
)2o,  JJi;  24,  22i  22i  1 18.  125.  xxix,  xxviv,  xx\\ ,  ; 
W'sta  in  the  Forum,  102,  77,  7S,  SS.  07.  12;,  H14.  17;, 
2S8  ;    Vesta,    round    temple   so  called,  201,  4'j. 

27S,  2^0,  2.S},  \\x.  Ixxv  ;  Victoria.  iSi.  |(V>,  31S  ; 
Victoria,  or  Vacunii,  430;  Virtue,  31S.  49  :   \  olnpni, 
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chapel  »f,  27_S  ;  Yortumnus  JtVi  ;  Vulcan,  316,  S3.  27s  ; 

Winds  at  Athens,  xxx  ;  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athene,  190. 
Tenuta  Cesarim,  ,03. 
Tenuta  ili  Mragoncclhi,  >ite  of  Tirana,  367. 
S.  Teodoro,  nn  the  lint-  of  the  Pouverium,  1  \  :  round 

church  of,  27S  ;  site  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Suspita  neat, 

U8. 

TcpuUn  aqueduct,  6_2i  TJ^  22,  '^3.  4,>~  I  i's  source  uti 

the  Allan  hills,  44;, 
Tcremr,  gardens  of,  4  ,2. 
Tercnti,  Vitda,  Stagn«,  300.  jo  I,  22. 
Termini,  fountain  of,  24'). 
Tcrra-cotta,  used  for  statue*,  lox>- 
Terrace  on  the  Palatine,  1 78. 

Tertiary  strata,  ljj^  J<»2  ;  marine  strata  of  the  Campagna, 
i49- 

Tcstaccio,  Monte,  20S,  207.  i  j,  6<i. 
Tetricus,  house  of,  224. 

Theatre  at  Asjx'ndus  in  \sia  Minor,  Ixvii  ;  of  I'.alhtis.  \i  2  ^ 
at  Kioen.v.  301  ;  of  Marecllus,  303,  3"4.  ">'■  31-  :  *ic» 
of.  302  ;  at  Orange  10  S.  I' ranee,  lxsii;  of  Pontp»"v, 
316-  320,  312  —  314.  427  ;  "f  Scaurus,  400  ;  at  Tus- 
culum,  37S. 

Theatres,  general  description  of,  lxvi,  3 1 2,  31S,  310  ;  iti  the 
Iwths  ot  Titus  ami  '  onstantinc,  253.  257  ;  ot  Hadrian's 
villa,  424- 

Theatrum  Antottini,  or  Halhi,  312,  jfit'i. 

Thcodosuis,  disputes  of  Ambrose  and  Svmmachus  in  the 
time  of,  101;  temple  of  Juno  S<»pita  at  Ijnuvnim  closed 
by,  37_3 ;  worship  of  Hercules  in  the  time  of,  40. 

riiemu:  distinguished  from  llalnex,  Ixiii  t  general  descrip- 
tion of,  Ixi  ;  the  first  constructed  at  Koine,  3 20 ;  note  on 
the  entertainments  in,  243  ;  of!ladrian*>  villa,  42 ,  ;  at  the 
Suburhanum  (rordiauum,  4  iS ;  ot  Agrippa  (called  Com- 
modian:v>,  286,  326,  327,  Kii  ;  of  Alexander  Scvcru«. 
341,  \o\,  3 26  ;  of  Antoiiinc,  210  —  213,  2J_7_  ;  of  Caracalla, 
7 1 .  1 70,  207.  212.  217,  xlviii,  Kii  ;  of  Cnnstantinc, 
2s4,  23s.  xl vii.  Ixii ;  of  IMoclctian,  2s 7,  2s8,  64.  72.  vxxiv, 
xxxvi,  Ixii  ;  of  Douiitian,  327,  Ixii  ;  of  Maxrntiux,  thl  '• 
of  Nero,  201  x.  326,  ut.  Ui.  Kii  ;  of  NovaUi*.  247  :  "I 
Titus,  2 33,  211.  226.  233,  257,  V>2.  Ixii ;  of  T  rajan,  2  ;  1. 

mi  ul 

Thcrrme  Dcciamr,  207  ;  dUmpiades,  247  ;  Suran.c,  207  ; 

Variana.',  2Q7- 
Thespi.T,  early  settler*  in  Latium  from,  iii 
Thorax  laneus,  worn  by  Augustus,  27. 

Tilter,  its  name  Albula  explained,  2Q. ;  its  course  through 
Rome,  blocked  up  by  Marius  &  ;'  changes  in  the 
water  of  the,  20  :  changes  in  the  level  of,  j8, 
21,  22.  I  S3,  203,  300  ;  contemplated  diversion  of,  ^ 
\ol  ;  embankment  of,  74  ;  fortifications  uf  western  Ixank, 
*j  ;  frozen  over  in  the  time  of  St,  Augustine,  26  ;  inun- 
dations of,  2_L  4^,  5_9_;  silling  up  in  the  time  uf  I  .es.11, 
370- 

l  iberiana,  Domus,  1 50. 

Tibcrinns,  guiding  T'ncas  to  the  site  of  the  future  city,  to. 

Tilserius,  arch  of.  341,  1 1 7.  1 73  ;  Circeuaian  game*  insti- 
tuted at  Hovillae  by,  300  ;  hLs  palace  at  Captea,  41 1  ; 
residence  on  the  I'.squiline,  227  ;  011  the  Palatine,  1  sq  ; 
temple  of  Castor  restored  by,  IOO  ;  temple  of  Concord 
rebuilt  by,  QJ^ 

Tibiaha  et  femirulia,  worn  by  Augustus,  27_. 


Tilwr  and  its  neighbourhood,  394 — 401,  1 1 ,  34Q,  362,  374  ; 

the  Anio  near,  300 ;  trace*  of  vulcanic  action  near,  j£i  ; 

its  privileges  reserved  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin 

league,  4u;  ;  taken  by  Totila,  1 1 1 
Tibutni  lucus,  3')i). 

Tiburlina,  Porta,  bi  cS,  6^  b$j  on  the  site  of  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo,  64_. 

Tibuilina,  Via,  64^  7_jj  note  on,  JOj  fragments  remaining 
of,  liii. 

Tiburline  villas,  421  431. 
Tigdlum  Sororium,  2  ;o. 
Timamhus,  picture-  of,  xliii. 

Timomachus,  pictures  id  Meilea  and  Ajax  by,  I  it, 
Tiriilates,  Kipii  Tindatis,  2xs- 
T  ities,  ancient  seat  of  the,  214. 

Titus,  extent  of  Rome  in  the  time  of,  x4  :  arch  on  the 
summit  of  the  Via  S.icr.v.  ifi- — tf«).  ^  7^  -7^  ib2. 
1 7s  i  liieck  decoration  in  the  arch  of,  xxxix  ;  composite 
capitals  in  the  aivh  of,  xxxv  ;  marbles  of  the  arch  burnt 
for  lime,  I_7_l  ;  view  of  the  arch  of,  Mj  ;  another  arch 
piesious  to  the  one  now  existing,  160,  ;  thermic  of,  233, 
21 1.  226,  y>2  ;  ihi-alre  in  the  thermre  of,  253,  237  ;  pro- 
loldc  plan  of  the  Ittths  of,  Ixii;  fire  ill  the  reign  of,  2 Ob, 

Titus  T  alius,  the  Capiloline  added  to  the  city  by,  184, 

Tivoli,  reputation  for  aalulmty  now  lost,  2±;  travertine  at, 
20  ;  view  of  the  cascades  at,  306. 

Tivuli  X'ecchio,  422. 

Toga,  materials  and  fashions  of,  27^ 

Tolenus,  Kittle  of, 

Toleritmi,  3SS,  3S7. 

Tond>  of  the  gens  Aureba,  436  ;  of  the  Scipios,  214. 
Tombs,  general  description  of,  xlii. 
Tophus,  tufa  so  called, 
Tin  di  Valle,  Kio  d'Albano  near,  337. 
T'oro  1-  arncse,  2 1  \. 

T  one  Citrangulc.  once  called  T.  Mctangole,  the  site  of  the 
Mel.e  of  the  C  ircus  Flaininius,  ;ij  ;  di  Cento  Celle, 
Iviii ;  l  iscale,  the  Claudian  and  Marcian  a<jue<lucti  croy. 
at,  437  ;  S.  I^'iciuu,  a  supposed  site  of  l.aurcntum,  363  ; 
delle  Milixir,  c  ;  view  of,  23b  ;  I'atcrno,  4_I_I  ;  supposexl 
site  of  Pliny's  laiurcntinum.orthc  villa  of  ComnuKlus  413: 
supposed  site  of  Lureiiliim.  364.  Pignattara.  l_Jj  433  ; 
said  to  Ik*  the  tomb  of  S.  Helena,  4  ;8.  del  \'ajanico,  site 
of  the  Aphrodisium  near  I  avinium,  367, 

Totila,  invasion  of,  ,i  t,|  ;  walls  destroyed  by,  58, 

Trajan,  Dacian  campaign*  of,  148  — 150;  title  of  Optimus 
Princcp*  given  to,  131  :  changes  effected  by,  12S ;  rage 
for  building  in  the  time  of,  xlix ;  height  of  houses 
restricted  by,  Ixx  ;  triumphal  arch  of,  141  ;  breakwater 
at  Centum  Cells.'  constructed  by,  lvii ;  bridge*  built  by, 
kii  ;  Circu*  Maximus  restored  by,  lav  ;  column  of,  146 — 
131,  xli  ;  view*  of  the  column,  14*.  147 :  bas-reliefs 
0:1  the  column,  14S,  1*1  :  statue  of  St.  Peter  on,  148, 
152  ;  forum  of,  141  133;  thermae  of,  2\\.  in  ;  in- 
tended for  women,  234  ;  equestrian  statue  of^  144  ; 
tomb  under  the  column,  274- 

Transitorium,  name  given  to  the  forum  of  Nerva,  135. 

T'ranstiberine  district,  ±.  61  3 1,      2hl ;  Aurelian  wall* in,  69. 

T  ravertine,  or  lapis  Tiburtinuf,  tj^  18,  20^  1S3  ;  on  the 
Avenline,  203  ;  near  Tibur,  360 ;  the  material  of  the 
IVlasgian  walls,  4J  ;  of  the  Cloaca-,  2 84  ;  quarries  of  the 
Coliseum,  43S. 
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Treasury,  in  the  N-mp'e  nf  Saturn, 
Ticba,  source  nf  the  Anio  near.  y.<>. 
Tria  Fata,  part  of  the  Kurum  so  called,  Sll. 
i  ribunalia,  Sfa. 
T rilms  CuIIina,  3!^ 
Triclinia  of  a  Roman  house.  lxi.x. 
Triclinium  on  the  Palatine,  1 77. 

Trigcmina,  Porta,        2°~  '•  rave  of  (7a en*  near,  41^ 
N  1'nnra  dci  Monti.  c5turi.1i  of.  J,  2s,n. 

Triopoli.  Tti|»li,  Tropho'.i,  Tripliali,  uicdiaaal  n.mu-  of 

the  aich  i>f  M.  Aurelius.  ! s«>. 
Triumphal  an  he.  of  l5w  Khiiki'I,,  xxxix. 
Triumphalis,  Tons.  267 :  Porta,  ^\  »2,  44° :  Via,  a6?. 

440,  xliii. 
Troja  Nova,  366 

T;o',;i:i,  '.11-  • .  H'.'it  y  ...  it  .-.!  <  ■■■iiur.ii  ell  .  411. 
Trophies  of  Marius,  227,  !*■ 
Tnciia.  Purlieus  307, 
Tt <\i\  'Ai-Kpna.  _L2i2L 

Tula,  description  ul.  H — 18  :  of  the  Avtnlinc,  xxi,  202  : 
of  the  (.  i|  inline,  i^i  ;  of  tlu  AILan  lake,  \\i  ;  ot 
the  Cxliaii,  nj ;  of  the  Servian  »a1U  anil  Cluaea 
Maxima,  -t I 

Tufaceous  l>cds  of  the  Campagna,  340. 

Teguiium  Faustuli,  3i 

'I  ullianum,  on  (he  Capitol,  (he  oldest  specimen  nf  building, 
win.  2_l_ 

Tullus  Hustili.is,  house  of,  l6j_  ;  the  city  enlarged  by,  j£. 
Tunnel*  near  Famim,  ami  on  (he  nod  (o  I'ulcoli.  hr, 
TurrU  Mam  ilia.  So ;  Ma-ccnatis,  2; ; 

Tuscan  otdcr,  only  example*  of,  l_£2  •  temples,  xxvi,  xxvii. 
Tuscan  ami  Doric  stsles  compared,  xxvi. 
"Fusco-Doric,  xxvii,  x\ix. 
Tusculan  villas,  407—409. 

In-ciilum,  site  ami  description  of,  377 — 37«..  tt_,  y'<2.  4"  t , 
407  ;  lava  near,  350  ;  (tails  at,  xxii ;  taken  by  "lotila, 
444- 

I'llth,  or  Turn,  affluent  of  the  Anin.  jr. | . 
Twelve  Tables,  rules  a»  to  burials.  IQ7- 

I  - 

I'lmano.  affluent  of  the  Anio,  ;r.j. 

I'lpia  Basilica,  144.  li ;  view  of  tne  »Uc,  145. 

l''«i.in  Forum,  area  of.  xh\  ;  library,  146  ;  transferred  to 

the  Therma  I  )toi  letian.c,  257. 
Umbilicus  Roma.',  1 2.1. 

I'rhan  VIII,,  his  treatment  of  Hadrian  -  mausoleum,  27  s  : 
his  treatment  of  the  Pantheon,  w  ;  inscriptions  rcmosid 
by,  58. 

S.  L'rlnno,  church  of,  an  ancient  tomb,  433. 
I'rbs,  a*  distinguished  from  Roma,  5_£^ 
I'stii  a,  4  V~>. 

I  stntiat  a  .arum.  345,  3",  Hi  -U3- 
I'strina  on  the  Via  Appia,  4 V> 
I'sucapliu,  403. 

V. 

Vaeun.T,  Fanuni,  4^g 
Vaila  Terenti,  jirt;  iHL  ^ 


Valca,  the  ancient  Cremera,  410. 

Valeris,  Valenlini.in,  and  (iratiuti,  restorations  of  Itasiliea 

Julia  under,  I  IT 
\  alentinian  P_,  Purlieus  lloni  Fscntus  built  in  the  reign  of. 

Hi 

Valentinian  11.  ili-pulcs between  Ambrose  and  Symmachii  - 

in  the  time  of.  lot). 
\  alentiiuantis,  Pons,  20y 
S.  Valentino,  eata.'nmb-,  2n 
Valeria,  supposed  statue  of,  164. 

Valeria,  or  Tibiirtina,  \"ia,  1  ■  .mninlcelllerit  of,  437,  43^. 
Valerian  picture,  Sj^ 

Valerius  A-i.iticus  murdered  in  Messatina,  2U1. 
Vah-riie,  of  ( >stia,  architect,  lxxvi, 

Valerius  Mc--oh,  M  .  Ins  vie!  irv  over  the  CartlM'.-uiiar... 

\  alley  of  Aricia,  ^4. 
Valley  s  of  Kome,  Ll 

Vallis  Albana,  3^8,  3^9 ;  Aricina,  349 ;  Muicia,  ancient 

mine  of  the  Circus  Maxiinus,  ai|il,  li, 
V.ilmontonc  the  supposed  site  of  Vitelluaml  Toletiiim.  ;SS 
\aria,  on  [lie  Via  Valeria,  Horace's  Sabine   faun  near. 

A2<>. 

Vaiian.e,  Therm.e.  JOT. 
Varro,  an  hiti  el,  hi  1. 

Varus,  Roman  stand  inls  lost  ly,  1 17  ;  villa  of,  418. 

\  vi  n  \s  Hill.,  ehaptei  xi.  pp.  268  -275.  under  the  fol- 
lowing hca  Is  {t,y  it!™  init  ^'iiJiitt  r^fer.mt-s\:  Name  anil 
history,  36S  :  natural  features.  2>>>,  and  1^  ij  ;  Civita- 
I  L-ii  i;i:i.  .1:1. 1  };        4 tii.i r ict  n ,       ■  1  ,  llorti 

Aijrippiu.i,  270;  Horli  I  (omit i.e.  or  Neronis,  2~o  ; 
o»>eb>lc,  ?7i>  :  <  irens  l.'aii  ct  Neronis,  370  ;  SepeUhruui 
Komult.  2~2  :  temple  of  A|».>ll<>  or  Mithras  2- 1  :  circus 
of  Hadrian,  272  ;  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  2~2  275; 
Pons  Vatuuiiu-,  267  ;  nnheallhine-ss  of,  25^. 

Vatinius,  83,  85. 

Vectilius,  Vectilian  palace,  221. 

Veientes,  U^hi  with  the  Fabii. 

Veil.  »S.  40;  ;  now  dcserteil.  2J  ;  war  with,  cj  ;  capture 
of,  3s3  ;  Camillus  dixsuades  a  icmoval  to,  jj,  t_j  risinit 
of  the  Alban  lake  during  the  siege  of,  sS" 

Vejupitcr,  temple  of.  I '.16, 

Vki.miri  m.Vici  s  T't  si  i  s,  Koxi'M  Hoakh  m.  and  Owes 
M.vxiMt  s,  chapter  xii.  pp.  2"(>  -  29S,  uniler  the  follow- 
ing head.  :  .  l  jy.iiiii.vliuin.  277  :  altar  of  Aius  lyoquens, 
27S  ;  alt. us  of  (mm  Jiiga,  Ceres,  and  I  ips  Augusta,  277  ; 
Ara  <  onsi,  \  ;  Ara  Maxima  and  temple  ol  Hercules 
\  >'-•■"',  _^_}  .  Aim:-.  A 1  .;..r.t  : ;: '■.  1  :o.  ?nd  12^  ;  ih.tpe 
of  \'i'l.i"i.i.  27s  ;  Circus  M  ixiruus,  or  Murcian  valley, 
211  2'i>  .  ('I.i.ica  Maxima.  27')  2S4.  Cloaca'  of  the 
Aienline,  -283  ;  »f  the  C.imprs  M.irtiu-.  28(>  ;  of  the 
Forum,  : '■  |  1  .111:;,. o  1  ol'  -lief  atea-tcs.  .  Holiola, 
2*sS ;  h'orum  llo.irinni.  270  ;  general  features,  history, 
and  boundaries,  27f~'  ;  Janus  i.Hiadrifroiis,  28?  ;  I.icus 
Seri'ilius,  277  ;  limils  of  \*icus  Tu.cus  and  Velabruin, 
27S  ;  limits  of  Velabrum  ami  Forum  Hoaritmi,  27'j  ;  S. 
Maria  in  t 'osine  lin,  2<>l,  203  ;  S.  Teodoro,  278.  Tcni[>le 
of  Augustus,  27S  ;  of  Ceres.  Filler,  and  I.iliera,  2ij2  ; 
of  Flora,  29.8  ;  of  Fortune,  2-SS  ;  of  Hercules.  2S8,  20a  ; 
of  (upiter,  2yS  ;  of  Juventus,  208  ;  of  I.una.  29S  ;  of 
Magna  Mater.  2^:  of  Mater  Matuta,  jSi;  of  Mercury, 
2qS  ;  of  Pudicitia  Patricia,  288  ;  of  Komulii-.   2~'^  ;  U 
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Smatiianus.,  29S  ;  of  Sol,  yjh  •  "{  Venus  20S:  of  Vesta, 
?>.*     Ttnnli  «f  Acea  Lnrcntia,  27S  •  Va  Nova,  27?  : 
Vitus  Jugarins,  1-7  ;  Vii-u-.'1'usi.us,  ;**■ 
Vclahram  Minus,  scene  of  the  story  ur  Melius  Curtius,  21. 

1L 

Velaria,  awnings  u«-d  fur  ihe  Coliseum,  2  {'),  24') 
Velia,  ihe,  LLA  '  i.  js.  7*s.  I "9  ;  origin  of  the  name,  2J. 
Vcline  lake,  Sj  drainage  of,  lv. 
Velitr.i . 

Vcnr/ia,  Pala/.'o  <li,  built  of  status  from  the  Coliseum, 

2ib. 

Vcutidius  villa  of,  42S. 

Venn-.,  temple  in  the  Circus  valley  to,  3<)S  ;  statue  by 
Phulij>  of,       ;  statue  «>f,  by  Scopa-,  statue  found 

near  Torre  del  Vajanico,  j£j  ;  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Mars  Ultor,  1  u. 

Venus  <V  Medici,  where  found,  3JJ  ;  Capibilina,  tempi-.'  In, 
l<n  1  Cloacina,  shrine  of,  89 ;  Erycina,  temples  t>>.  1  93, 
2s_l  ;  I  .jneltix,  teiu|  !e  and  statue  in  t!u-  Forum  Julium, 
I  to.  Victrix,  temples  to.  ,|S,  1  -o,  193  ;  Pompcy's  theatre 
pretended  lo  lie  a  temple  of,  317. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  temple  of,  219, 

Venus  and  Iv.ma,  temple  of,  itio  171.  77.  107.  17s.  2-2-1  : 
temple  phnned  by  1  ladrian,  Ixv  ii ;  view  of,  1 70  ;  aiclii- 
letture  of  the  leiuple,  xxix  ;   ciitkisin  ul  Apullodurus, 

xxx'.  II.  I  7". 

Venukia,  colony  of,  53. 

Verbena,  M,. 

Verde.  Monte,  1%. 

Vcoma.  an ip.hithe_-n.trc  at,  Ixiv. 

Ver.iin.uns,  sacrifice*  to,  43  ;  statue  of,  2^  jjS,  277. 

Vespasian,  battle  between  the  troops  of  Vilelliu.  and, 
2S2  ;  si. umin^  of  the  cky  by,  s  ,  ;  extent  of  the  city 
under,  ;  meeting  in  the  t  una  I  i.tavi.e  to  receive,  312 ; 
changes  effected  by,  1 2*s ;  triumphal  puK.-es-.iau  of,  40  : 
Coliseum  built  by,  2  VI,  2  ;  t  ;  Cotoxsns  of  N'ern  removed 
by,  I^'S  I  survey  of  Ihe  ci'y  under,  2<m  :  Pompey's 
the. Ire  rcslo:cil  by,  320  ;  temple  of,  1 10,  120,  12s.  7-S 
1)4 ;  entablature  of  the  temple  of,  ►  portico  of  the  tem- 
ple of,  xxxiv  ;  architecture  of  the  temple  xxix,  xxxvi  ; 
v  tews  of  the  1  i-i-H  le  of,  oo^  to),  I  tS :  temple  and  Forum 
of  I 'race  built  by,  I  'el,  I  jo,  10;  ;  temple  of  Claudius 
rebuilt  by,  221  .  hi-   residence  on  the  <Juirin.il,  253. 

Vesta,  temple  in  the  forum  to,  102,  77,  SS,  121; ;  s-.ie  of, 
7S  ;  swept  annually,  07  ;  sacred  symbol*  of  (he  temple 
buried  in  taej  Mui.nla.  xXS  ;  new  temple  built  by 
Augustus  U5  '•  temple  destroyed  111  the  Neronian  lire, 
1 04  ;  round  temple  so  called,  2  r>.  aw.  27s.  2 So.  xxx, 
Ixxv  ;  view  -  of.  2S3,  291 ;  grove  of,  70^ 

Vc-ttl  Tarai-.a,  y»i. 

Vestals,  college  an.  1  house  of,  10;}, 

Vestibulum  of  a  Woman  house,  I.xiii,  ut  note. 

Vetlills,  one  of  the  eoti>piratois.  against  C  1  >jr,  101. 

Vetu»  PnctcxtatuJ,  his  opposition  to  Christianity,  of.,  ij^. 

Via  A'.bana,  or  Triutnplialis,  267,  440,  lv  ;  Alessjndrina, 
1  3b,  1  s2  ;  Alia  Sei-iita,  2__i  Ixxv  ;  S,  Angelo,  $tl  ; 
App.a,  432-431.,  i  LL  li  4'>,  .2'b.  H,  Hi,  Hit,  Hv, 
3»S  .."a.  )74-.i7''.  4..'  ;  Ardealina,  fro,  432 ;  Argeutaria, 
Iu7  ;  Asiuana,  fi7  ;  Aurelui,  OOj  aao  :  Ilonella,  1  j  1, 
Is2  :  dcllc  Botteghc  'JHtrure,  ;M  ;  Cnmpidoglio,  ob_; 
C.tss.a,  440 ;  Cereln,  3^  2n7:  Chiaii  d'<  >io,  14;  :  della 
Ciamlvlln,  .ti;  ;  Coltalina,  jSu  ;  Corso,  joj.  ^ij,  ,22, 


ilLiii;  'xsvi  Crocc  Di-inca,  Dasaria,  4_7_i  Ferralilla, 
4');  l  laminia,  2^  ;i  ;,  34;,  u''.  410.  420.  4t2.  440 ; 
l  oniaei,  S9  ;  Ijt  icaua,  4<7.  16,  49,  62,  66,  7s.  jSi, 
4  . liv,  Uiii  ;  Lata,  5^  jyti,  1^2,  iPJi  iii  iii 
i£i  Uxv  ;  I-atiua,  43ft- 43H,  4J2,  CS,  363,  liit-lv, 
i77.  4.1  ;  l.aurentina,  412  ;  S.  Lucia  in  -Selee,  So  ; 
MaccI  de'  Com,  ioj  ;  Majjuanajoli,  141  ;  Marforio,  47. 
141.  107.  vln  ;  della  Marmorata,  J07  :  Merulana,  4 ;, 
4.:>  ;  ili  Navicella,  220  :  del  \a_aiene,  347  ;  Nomenta-ia, 
i£i  35'.  3°-.  394.  440;  Nova,  -Ji  277,  27S,  34.  3^ 
101  ;  t  i-tieu-is,  351,  3>7,  3(17.  41-  :  I'eseaiLi,  306  ; 
Porluensis,  440  ;  Pi.eiiestina,  4 17.  ajj^  62j  ti^  73, 
3SI.  3s-.  iii  4",  4.is.  !,  lv  ;  di  1'ontc  S.  Sisto, 
50.  ;  dclb  Porta  Pia,  lv  ;  del  Priorato,  143,  151  ; 
I'ubhca,  Iv7  ;  fjuatlro  Fotitane.  47  ;  Sacra,  jji  l5i  2ek 
3  s,  ;S,  40,  1 115  ;  Salaria,  bo,  tiJi,  jo,  2~3.  3 300, 
','>o.  y)2,  440  :  delta  Salita  del  C.iillo,  141  ;  d:  halvatnri 
in  Campo,  31  c  ;  del  Sole,  1 32  ;  <legh  Speechi,  31  g  ; 
Sub'.aceiisis,  7_3  ;  l  ecta,  t42.  4') :  S.  Teoiloro,  76 ; 
Tiburtma,  4  ;S,  4-7,  0^  Jo^  -J^  liii  ;  Ttitimphalis  or 
Alteina,  2t'7,  4 to,  lv  ;  Tusculana,  li,  377  ;  Valeria, 
or  Tibuilina,  43S,  437. 

\  ibentia,  (."■  Hcs,  30. 

\'  icenn  tlia,  1 7  t. 

Vi.  o  \  aro,  view  of,  429. 

Viclo  di  S.  Kehce,  ancient  level  of,  LL. 

Victoria,  the  Sabine  dc-it)  of  Vacuna,  ades  of,  430. 

Viclory,  altar  and  statue  in  the  Curia  Julia,  Us;  ;  temple 
on  the  Palatine,  ifo,  iSi. 

Vie-as  Cjpiius,  2ti.  2 to  :  Jugarius  the  site  of,  oK,  ^o.  4>. 
12  t,  l^s.  I'.'1,  I-/S,  206.  277  ;  Loiiyus,  231  ;  ali.ir  of 
1-ebiis  in,  ajj  Pallacina.-.  \2l  ;  Patricius,  242,  24b ; 
Saiidali.iri-.i-.  2  U.  I\i  ;  Scelcratus,  23J  ;  Tmarius,  277  ; 
Tuscus,  origin  of  the  lu.mc  and  site  of,  277    279,  4h. 

711.   (jS,    2'  Ki. 

Vi^ita  Ccscatc-lli.  grove  of  the  Dea  I  lia  at,  440  :  Ccsarini, 
ruins  in,  207  :  Codint.  Columbaria  in  the,  2 1 6 :  dei 
I  iesuiti,  t(j ;  Nuro,  mih'slone  found  in,  a^  ;  Nnssiner,  41. 

Vignc  Nuoic,  the  supposed  site  of  the  villa  of  I'baou,  420. 

Villas  of  the  AIUwi  bills,  400  ;  of  the  Campagna,  40b — 

4H.  JUL 

Villa  Altieii,  part  of  the  Campus  li'.juilinj>,  226  :  of  the 
Antoninus,  4_u  ;  Barbeiini  at  Albano,  4JJ  ;  on  (he  site 
of  the  gaplens  of  Sallust,  233  ;  of  L  assies,  42S  :  of 
Catullus,  42S  ;  of  Cctto'.iiu-,  42S  ;  of  Ciccio,  407.  4C3; 
,.f  I'l:.  lias,  ;o  i,  4 1 1  ;  of  Coinnio.liis,  413  ;  of  iKunittan, 
410,  4 1 1  ;  Dona  at  Albano,  41 1  ;  I'alconieri.  408  ;  of 
tiabiniiis,  40S.  4W :  of  the  Cor. Hans,  411,  4 1 S,  4  -7, 
xxxviti  ;  of  Hadrian  l./.r  . ),  421  42S,  24^  fi2.  311.  ;..|. 
eS 41 1,  442,  xxwiii,  xlix  ;  ol  Horace,  42S,  420  :  of 
Ihutensius,  41b  ;  of  L.iuicnliim,  411  41b;  of  Livia, 
419  ;  of  l.ucullus,  4j}o  ;  Ludovisi  on  the  Pincian, 
239  ;  Magnani,  Columbaria  in  the  gardens  of,  229  ;  of 
Martial,  42S  ;  Massiuii,  remains  of  the  Horti  Salhi-liaii: 
at,  2^3  ;  Mattel,  'iteof  the  temple  of  Claudius  near,  iil  ; 
Mc'.iici.  on  the  l'incian,  Ncgioni,  Agger  of  Servius 
ju-r.r,  4_S  ;  IV.lombara,  j.art  of  the  t  ampus  l'.s.piil'.nus, 
22b  ■,  ..f  I'b.-.on,  420 :  of  Pliny,  411  —  415  ;  of  IVnip-cv, 
410  ;  Pi  nt  le'A,  y2G.  ;I4.  ,lb,  ^22,  323  ;  of  Seneca,  433  ; 
of  Si  ii'-o,  40b  ;  of  Seaums,  4093  of  Syphax,  4_2_Sj  Spada 
or  Mills,  site  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  174;  excavations 
at,  200  ;  site  of  the  library  of  Apollo,       of  Tiberius 
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41 1  ;  villas  of  Tihur,  411  ;  of  Trnj.ni,  411  ;  villi-,  at 
Tuscutum,  4^7  ;  "f  Varus  428  :  of  Vcntidius,  428 :  of 
Vopiseu*,  41S  ;  irf  Zenobia,  428. 

VmiNM,'  Mil. I.  pp,  245—247;  when  adilcd  to  the  city, 
37 — 39:  derivation  of  the  name,  24(1 ;  general  feature 
ami  geol.igv,  245  ;  Sabine  settlements,  24n  ;  roller 
C'ullini,  24" :  house  of  Aipiiliuv,  246 ;  1-tvacrum 
Agrippinx,  24?  :  Thermit-  Olympiad!*  et  Xovati,  J47  ; 
patrician  rc*iJcn'*on.  246  ;  modem  streets,  246  ;  railway 
station  on,  5^ 

Viminalis,  Porta,  4_0,  6a_  I  note  on,  JO. 

Vipsania.  Porticus,  1 31, 

Virgil,  house  of,  227. 

Virginia,  story  of,  Js^  204  ;  wife  of  I.,  Volumnius  excluded 
frmii  the  rites  of  Pudi.i'.ia  Patricia,  2^2. 

Virn' \rpia,  t_l  259,  260,  3  So,  441  ;  sixth  in  chronntngicil 
older,  lviii  ;  arches  in  the  Via  del  Najarcne,  346  ;  sewer* 
connected    with,   2^>  ;   arches   restored    hy  Claudiiut, 

ill 

Viiidatium  of  a  Roman  hou.c.  Ixix  ;  on  the  Palatine, 
III 

Virtus,  temple  of,  3iS.  40. 

S.  Vita'.e,  CIivus  Mamurri  near  the  church  of,  240. 
Vitellia,  Vitellenses,  387. 

Vitelline,  sufferings  of  his  army  when  encamped  on  the 
Vatican,  23  ;  storming  of  the  Capitol  by  the  forces  of, 
|S7. 

Vitelluis  and  Vespasian,  battle  between  the  troops  of, 

2s2. 

Vitiges,  siege  of  Rome  by,  3_f|j  ;  aquclticts  and  monuments 

destroyed  by,  4 14. 
Vitnivius  ihe  arehilect  anil  engineer,  Ixxvii;  basilica  at 

Fanum  built  by,  li ;  rules  for  pavements,  lii. 
Vivarium,  64^  66. 

Vol.-anic  cralen.  340  ;  formations,  Ij, 
Volcanoes  of  Latium.  1^ 

Volscian  hills  seen  from  Rome,  Mj  territory,  34S  ;  wars, 

iliL  jSj,  jS;,  403. 
Vnlupia,  chapel  of,  27S. 
Vomiloria  in  the  Coliseum,  239. 
Vopiscus,  villa  of,  428, 
\ ortumnus,  temple  of,  arA 


"  Votls  X.,"  "  Volis  XX.,"  meaning  of  these  inscriptions, 

Vulcan,  temple  near  the  Circus  Ftani:niu%  316  ;  Vulcanal 
dedicated  to,  sacrifices  to,  Sj_ ;  supposed  temple  of, 
278. 

Vulcanal,  85^  82,  90  ;  Into* -tree  on,  120. 

w. 

Wai  ls  of  At'KILIAN  and  Ih'NoF.irs,  chapter  v.  pp. 
53 — 73,  a'"'  219,  under  the  following  heads  i/vr  •ilt«  in- 
dsftndrnt  retrr,n(.:<)  : — Long  interval  w  ithout  new  forti- 
fications, £2  1  extent  of  Rome,  54  ;  reasons  for  neglect  of 
walls,  ca^ ;  Aurelian  wall  buitl  f  'r  fear  of  the  N.  bar- 
barians 56  i  rebuilt  by  llonorius,  ;S ;  gate-s  in  the 
Aurelian  walls,  <jS  ;  course  compared  with  the  present 
walls,  5_S.  Ports  Aurclia  Nova,  .  s9  ;  Ktaminia,  J_oj 
I'mcian.i.  60  ;  Salaria.  fin;  N'ouientana,  60;  Chiusa,  62 ; 
Tiburtina,  lii  ;  Pra-nrstina,  iAi ;  Asinaria,  67  ;  Metrovia, 
67  :  Ijitina,  68  ;  Appia.  6.S  ;  Ostiensis,  69  ;  Portucnsi*, 
c *)  ;  Aurclia  Vctus,  69  ;  Sc|  timiana,  (V^  Mum  Tnrto, 
(hi  ;  Castra  Pnetoriana,  Hi  ;  Vivarium,  66 ;  Amphi- 
theatrum  Castrcuse,  67 :  course  of  the  walls  in  the 
Trastevere,  69  ;  notes  on  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Via 
Tibiirtina,  \c,  70—73. 

Walls  of  .Stkvits,  chapter  iv.  pp.  42—52  </,v  Skr- 

VII  s). 

Water  found  at  what  depths,  ir. 
Watervluck,  first  erected,  i£a*L 
Wells  on  the  Capitohnc,  I  S3. 
Windows  in  Roman  houses,  lxxiv. 

Winter  of  1,96  11. ( .,  <lescrilie<l  by  I  .ivy  and  Dionysiqs,  j£l 
Wolf,  bronie  statue  in  the  Capitol,  137. 

X. 

Xantha  Schola,  9c. 

Z. 

Zagarolo,  a  supposeil  site  of  balneum,  381. 

Zenobia,  estate  gTanted  by  Aurelian  lo,  428. 

Zenolorus,  the  artist  of  the  Colossus  of  Nero.  165 

Zeus  Olympius,  temple  at  Athens  plundered  by  Sylla,  190. 

Zeuxis,  pictures  of,  xliii  ;  statuary  by,  312. 
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Ammianu*  Man a-Hiiius. 

Xiv.  f>    11".  Iwiii  ;  xv r.  I"    II",  1  II.  Ill,  171.  32^ 
329.  311.  xlviii,  Uxii ;  xvi.  I2...223  :  will.  4  ,. 
0^  21^  -J!";,  2'.'7.  Ml.   wii,  ;    :C  ;   will.  J_ 
17.''.  -'.M.       ;  N  v.  11.  1  .  ','7.  1\ wi ;  wiv  n 
.\;«|iianu->,  Iltll.  I  i\. 

L  7 4»5 ;  L  l<j         ;  L.  16  .187.  l'.M  ; 

L  .".   .M>.  I'l.        ;  L  2;  ;  L  .'S   .-II  7  ;  L  3_2 

>l  :  L  >S    mi,       i  :  1  '-j    :',7n  ;  I  1  S    .'-  'J  ; 
L-M    l'.'ii;  L        3.C. ;  L.;.|         3m>, :  u.  2ii_ 
373 :  LL  20        ;  LL  102  .  13".        hv  ;  LL  Li£t 
231  :  11.  1.; 7    M!>;  11.  H      1 1 J  ;  LLL  i_ 

111';  LLL  jo.-  32,'.  .  V.  2.1  .171. 
AuKUMtmiN,  I  if  I 'is  i:aU-  I  Vi. 

L  jl    317  :  III.  17  .'2') :  ill.  2<j  . .  **!'.  l-t  t.  Lt  1  -.  i\.  S 
:  iv.  16  . .77.  201  ;  vu,  4,,.2-'*6. 
Au.'c-Iius  VirU.r,  Dc  <  '.v*arihtu. 

12         ■  1  V  Hi ;  U...422:  16  .337:  ay. -It"1;  24 
ailj  j»  .171  ;  j;...s7;       7  .:•''■;  .y)    32>i.  2  ; 
40  .  2'.' 7. 
Kpitomc. 

2  .14s  :  S         ;  13    Ixx  ;  14    Uwi.  '22  ;  20.  l-'1J'i ; 

1 ><•  Yiris  Illiutrilms. 
2^_3!M;  4-63 ;  6.  .42,  48 ;  7...37  ;  «   g*i  ;  65  .  207, 
2'i2  :  419  .230, 
I  icero,  Kp.  ad  Alticum. 

1.  I...I08;  L8,  9-408  ;  L.  iq-408;  II.  l.  q,..4P7: 
IL  24. ..HH  ;  IV.  I...24P.  251  ;  IV.  L  3.  lfil  ; 
iv.  i.  .4Q7  ;  iv.  t..  l.te ;  iv.  is.  Iv ;  iv.  16 

l'>7,  2'i'i.  32 1.  .125  ;  IV.  I  ft.  ij  y  111;  V. 

13  .  810  ;  vi.  3,  t.,.88  ;  VI.  jj...3S  ;  ix.  4 ... 
W>  ;  IX.  y,  ;  ..1'U> ;  ix.  y,  li,..3t;»; ;  i.x.  iS 
3SS ;  x.  1  7s  ;  xil  17  1v«xi  ;  XII.  U  31*3  ; 
XII.  45  2  4;'.  2.r.l  ;  Mil.  2S  . 241'  :  Xlll.  21)  .  407, 
Ixxvi  j  Xlll.  33  ■  20-8  ;  Xlll.  33..  'I»l  ;  XIV.  j 
...Ixxvi;  xiv.  15  ,  112. 
I.p.  ad  Kamilinro. 

v.  6  .1'il  ;  vil.  23  .  IliS  ;  XI.  2    112;  Xlll.  29.  4"'J; 
xiv.  2.  SI  ;  XIV.  20  .4n»:  wi  18  ..35*.  i\><J. 
I'.p.  ad  Onintum. 

j^gjltSUj  U.j_12[ilj  11.  12    211;   III.  I  |ii3; 
m.  Ij  .|    1  \  >  1  v. 

Itrutut. 

U  .'V'l  :  15... 278  ;  xv.  §  60  ,  SB. 


t'i.Tro,  1  >c  I >ivinalionc. 

L!i  UN..  ;  L  ^  S  4"S  ;  1.  1  *.  .<i,  21  1m;  ; 
L  Ij.  22  I"-  ;*"l  17  ■  l-l  :  L  2V  I  ,  L 
.V>    :ti7.  :i7 :l  ;  L  tl  illii  I.  -1 ;    7'.»  ;  L 

41.  101.  1PJ.  27^  ;  ll.  I.  8    4'iii  ;  1L  2,  J|  2', 
319  :  11.  17  .  277  ;  IL  H,  38..  VJi  ;  U.  31 .  367. 
373  :  LL  <j    7l>.  :>:•'  -.  11.  41    ■'^■'■3.  -tsj.  3i>7  ;  LL 

41:  *  <>8 -10. 
I  le  Finiljus, 

III,  2.  7  . Vi:«  ;  v,  I    v:<  :  v.  2^  7_L 

I  ic  I  Inru-p.  l\e  .p. 

:  IS...18I.  214;    16...HW  ;  33  I'M. 

1  IJjilulv 

I.  I.. .21!'.  231  ;  il.  S    11>5;  II.  U...181.  213  ;  LL  U 

. .  :n  :•  ;  LL  2;    2'17  ;  LL  24    21»  ;        13  m>. 
IV  lx'j;<  AqrariA. 

LL  21      H'4  ;   LL  22     T >  17  -   LL  2S     4'lti  ;  LL  3jj  2fif, 
302  :  n.  35    In  ;  III..  .4P4  ;  v.  16  :»2. 
1  V*  Valuta  I)ir<»rum- 

L  211   .373  ;  LL  2    M<>  ;  LL  23    4!',  lWi,  SnS;  LLL 
I8...UO,    202;    III.    25 ...  2£,   1  SI.   243  ;  LLL 
30  f*. 
IV  <  liticiis. 

L  39    I(i0  ;   LL  21  ..405  ;  LL  22.  404  ;  LL  23  -  >7  ; 

LL  25. .105  ;  ILL  Lb  Llij. 

IV  Oratorc. 

LL  6..  24  ;  LL  66-  76,  8^  104  :  LLL  33-  IPS  ;  III.  46 
...xxxvL 
Dc  Ki  |)ublica. 

II.  j,  IS    H70  ;  LL  y..7  ;  LL  0  ---->,  43^4^  1S4  ;  LL 

17  ..  *2,  S3_;   LL  2^  24    1^';  LL  24j  44  ■  »"2  ; 
LL  3I-..1C3. 
]n  ('.11  liiiam. 

ill.  8.  3  20    1  "ti. 
In  PUuhcin. 

5    102  ;  U  ,.4'ia  ;  22...IC1  ;  23  .  46. 
Contra  Kulluin. 

ll  31..  :i>:>.  3*1  ;  in.  3  :ir.s. 
Iii  Valinium. 
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213.  33(1  ;  V.  U_  123  ;  VI.  j  .  Ixvii.  Ixviii.  lxxv  ; 
vi,  3.  4.,.lsviii ;  vi.  3,  5.  .177.  Ixviii  j  vi.  j  177  : 
vn.  Pr.tf.  {(  IS  Ixxvi  ;  vil.  Pra-f.  17. 
1 .  20!'.  Ill  ;  Ml  9,  4  .  241'.  251  ;  Vlll.  J_ 


Vlll.  7...I1X;  IX.  8  ..lull ;  x. 


1H3;  Ml. 
301  ; 


CORRIGENDA  ET  ADDENDA. 


Page  lxxi,  note  2,  for  "  Mania],  iv.  37,"  miJ  "Martial,  iv. 
4-" 

.,     Uxiti,  note  S-  /■'>•  "Martial,  viL  87,"  rW  '"  Martial, 
viL  ti— - 

.,     2?^  line  1 1 ,  fstr  "Argeian,"  r/n.i  "Argc-an." 

,,     jj^  note     tiiiJ,  "and  ii>  the  lteilin  Corpus  Inscrip- 

tionum,  vol.  L  |>-  205. " 
><     ii  lines  *!  2i  LL  £2i  an''  margin,  for  "Argeian," 

rtaJ  "Argean." 
41,  line  J,  /ft  "  N.  IX"  rrad  "  N.  V." 
,,     80.  note  S^y^r  "  xi.  66."  >Wi/  "  xi.  hi 
.,     SS,  note  3,  far  "  Sitv.  L  30."  r>W  "Silv.  i.  1^  ^o." 
,,     89,  note  to,  <<iiy.  "The  inscription  is  given  in  the 

Ucrlin  Corpus  Inscriptionum.  vol.  L  p.  37" 
.,  y_t,  note  4.  far  "  I )iL't.  Ant"  ruiVDict  Geogr." 
,,  Q3,  nolc  4.  far  "  l_  L.  v.  2il  »*»'/"  I..  I.  v.  42," 
,,    110,  line  2^1  the  words  "may  possibly  Pompi- 

liana"  should  follow  the  words  "  Middle  Ages  " 

in  line  2J. 

,,    131,  margin,  for  "  Mar,"  rtmf  "  Mars." 
,,    Iji),  line  20,  far  "  Paolo,"  read  "  Paula." 

'3°.  line  25,  after  "Vespasian,"  insert  the  words, 
"which  contained  the  Temple  of  Peace." 
.,    14a  line  jl,  fur  "Talyrus,"  miti  "  Ialysu*." 
,,    I2S,  m,le  i/""  "lctzen  "  rtaJ  "  letiten." 


Page  18s,  note  ^for  "Diet.  Ant"  m,l  "  Diet  Geogr." 
„    205,  note  10,  far  "  xii.  t>7."  r,-.;J  •'  xii.  fij^  2JI 
,,    220,  note  i),  for  "Mart  xii.  6^  rttd  "Mart.  xii. 
IS,  (LI! 

,,    223,  line  \;,  n/far  "the  same  spot."  in'-trl  "These ," 
,,    227,  uoteOj/ir  "  Max.  iv.  4S."  r.W  "  Max.  iv.  i.  li_ 
,,    22S,  note  1,  far  "Jul.  ii."  ra/"Jul,  1 1  " 
„    24;,  line  J.  for  "  Vinimalis  "  rmJ  "  Viminalis. " 
,,    253,  n<l,e  §1  for  "7.  h       r.W  "7,  ix.  2,  S_2 
,,    2 VI,  line  14,  far  "  di  Monti,"  raj./  "<!<•'  Monti." 
,,    2ti8.  note  jj.A1''  "  Fnmt.  L  11."  r<v,/  "  Front  LU 
„    31^  note  5,  >r  "  J  4,  135,"  r<W  "     4,  135." 
,,    324,  note  Jifor  "  x.  So,"  reuj  "x,  So^  4^ 
„    326,  note  1,  for  "Front.  L  IO,  22."  rtjj  "Front. 
10,  32." 

,,    342,  note  fi,  for  "Cons.  Hon.  L  1^"  r,<iJ  "Con*. 

iion.  li 

,,  noli  2,  far  "  i,        >  .;'  "  1.  '  . 

..    35'?.  note  6,  /V  "  137,"  rtaJ  "  3^ 
„    367,  note  4^  /»r  "  Plut  Mar.  p.  42;,"  md  "  I'lut 
Mar.  3jT 

..   37Q,  note  5.  for  "  Ep."        "  EjhkI." 

,,   jjy,  note  4,  for  "i.  4^  "  read  "  I.  Jj 

,,    3S9,  note  4,  /i/r  "v.  Id,"  rail/  "  IO." 

,,   436,  note  2,  for  "ix.  64."  r«*rf  "ix.  65,  L^I 


THE  END. 
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